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PREFACE 


I MUST regard these volumes as a coiitmuation of the story of the 
First World War wHch I set out in The World Crisis, The Eastern 
Front, and The Aftermath. Together, if the present work is com- 
pleted, they will cover an account of another Thirty Years War. 

I have followed, as m previous volumes, the method of Defoe’s 
Memoirs of a Cavalier, as far as I am able, in winch the author hangs 
the cliromcle and discussion of great military and political events 
upon the tliread of die personal experiences of an individual I am 
perha|3s the only man who has passed dirough both die two 
supreme cataclysms of recorded lustory in high executive office. 
Whereas however in die First World War I filled responsible but 
subordmate posts, I was m this second struggle with Gernuny for 
more than five years the head of His Majesty’s Government. I 
write therefore from a different standpoint and with more 
authority dian was possible in my earlier books 

Nearly all my official work was transacted by dictation to 
secretaries. During the tune I was Prime Minister Tissued 
Memoranda, Directives, Personal Telegrams, and Minutes which 
amount to nearly a milhon words These documents, composed 
from day to day under the stress of events and with the know- 
ledge available at the moment, will no doubt show many short- 
comings. Taken together, they nevertheless give a current 
account of these tremendous events as they were viewed at die 
time by one who bore die cliief responsibility for the war and 
policy of the British Empire and Commonwealth I doubt 
whether any similar record exists or has ever existed of the day- 
to-day conduct of war and admiiustration I do not describe it as 
history, for that belongs to another generation But I claim with 
confidence that it is a contiibution to history which will be of 
service to the future. 

These thirty years of action and advocacy comprise and express 
my life-effort, and I am content to be judged upon them I have 
adhered to my rule of never criticising .any mc.isure of war or 
pohey after the event unless I had before expressed publicly or 
formally my opinion or warning about it. Indeed m the aftcr- 
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PREFACE 


light I have softened many of the severities of contemporary 
controversy. It has given me pam to record these disagteemetits 
with so many men whom I lilted or respected; but it would be 
wrong not to lay the lessons of the past before the future. Let no 
one look down on those honourable, wch-meaui"g men whose 
actions are c^pnicied’'m these pages without scan-l pg Ins own 
heart, reviewmg his own discharge of public duty, and applying 
the lessons of the past to his future conduct. 

It must not be supposed that I expect everybody to agree with 
what I say, still less that I only write what will be popular. I give 
my testimony accordmg to the hghts I follow. Every possible 
care has been taken to verify the facts, but much is constantly 
commg to hght from the disclosure of captured documents or 
other revelations which may present a new aspect to the con- 
clusions which I have drawn. This is why it is unportant to rely 
upon authentm contemporary records and the expressions of 
opnuonlS’do^ when all was obscure. 

One day President Roosevelt'7ol3 me that he was askmg 
publicly for suggestions about what the war should be called, I 
said at once “the Unnecessary War.” There never was a war more 
easy to stop than that which has just wrecked what was left of 
the world from the previous struggle The human tragedy 
reaches its chmax m the fact that after aU the exertions and sacri- 
fices of hundreds of milhons of people and the victories of the 
Righteous Cause we have still not found Peace or Security, and 
that we lie m the grip of even worse perds than those we have 
surmounted^ It is ray earnest hope that pondering upon the past 
may give guidmce in days to come, enable a new generation to 
repair some of the errors of former years, and 
accordance with the needs and glory of the 
scene of the future. ’ 

WiNsioN Spencer Churchiil 


rails govern, in 
awful unfolding 


Chartwell, 

Westerham, 

Kent 

March 1948 
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NOTE TO THE NEW EDITION 


The opportunity -of a reprint enables various errors in detail to be 
corrected I am grateful to those who have drawn attention to 
these and offered suggestions for improvement. I must express 
my appreciation also of the generous reception given to the work, 
and extend my cordial thanks to the many persons who liavc 
written to me concerning it. 

For this new issue the publishers have found it possible to reset 
the entire book in a larger type, a cliange which it is hoped will 
be found agreeable to all readers. 

Winston S. CnuRcraLL 

Chartwcll, 

June 14, 1949 
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BOOK I 


FROM WAR TO WAR 

1919-1939 




CHAPTER I 


THE FOLLIES OF THE VICTORS 

1919-1929 


The War to End War - A Blood^draimd France ~ The Rhine Fron- 
tier - The Economic Clauses of the Versailles Treaty - Ignorance about 
Reparations - Destruction of the Austro-FIungarian Empire by the 
Treaties of St. Germain and of Trianon - The Weimar Republic ~ 
The Anglo-American Guarantee to France Repudiated by the United 
States - The Fall of Clcmenceaii - Roincari Invades the Ruhr - The 
Collapse of the Mark - American Isolation - End of the Atiglo- 
Japanese Alliance ~ Anglo-American Naval Disarmament - Fascism 
the Child of Communism - How Easy to Hevent a Second Armaged- 
don - The One Solid Security for Peace - The Victors Forget - The 
Yan<iuished. Remember - Moral Havoc of the Second World War - 
Failure to Keep Germany Disarmed the Cause. 


I fXPTER the end of the World War of there was a deep 
\ conviction and almost universal hope that peace would 

d. Xreign in tlie world This heart's desire of all the peoples 
could easily have been gained by steadfastness m righteous con- 
victions, and by reasonable common sense and prudence The 
phrase “the war to end war” was on every hp, and measures had 
been taken to turn it mto reality. President Wilson, wielding, as 
was thought, the authority of tire United States, liad made the 
conception of a League of Nations dominant in all minds. The 
British Delegation at Versailles moulded and shaped his idea into 
an Instrument which will for ever constitute a milestone 111 the 
hard march of man. The victoiious Allies were at that tunc all- 
powerful, so far as their outside enemies were concerned. They 
had to face grave mternal difficulties and many riddles to which 
they did not know the answer, but the Teutonic Powers in die 
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great mass of Central Europe wkcli had made the upheaval were 
prostrate before them, and Russia, already shattefcld by the 
German flail, was convulsed by civil war and falling into the grip 
of the Bolshevik or Communist Party. 


In the summer of 1919 the Alhed Armies stood along the RJime, 
and their bridgeheads bulged deeply into defeated, disarmed, and 
hungry Germany. The chiefi of the victor Powers debated and 
disputed the future m Pans. Before them lay the map of Europe 
to be redrawn almost as they might resolve. After fifty-two 
months of agony and hazards the Teutonic coahtion lay at their 
mercy, and not one of its four members couldT offer the slightest 
resistance to then will. Germany, the head and front of the 
offence, regarded by all as the prime cause of tlie catastrophe 
which had fallen upon the world, was at the mercy or discretion 
of conquerors, themselves reehng from the torment they had 
endured. Moreover, this had been a war not of Governments, 
but of peoples. The whole life-energy of the greatest nations had 
been poured out m wrath and slaughter The war leaders 
assembled m Pans had been borne tluther upon the strongest and 
most furious tides that have ever flowed m human Instory Gone 
were the days of the treaties of Utrecht and Vienna, when aristo- 
cratic statesmen and diplomats, victor and vanquished alike, met 
in pohte and courtly disputation, and, free from the clatter and 
babel of democracy, could reshape systems upon the fimdamcntals 
of^hich they were all agreed The peoples, transported by their 
sufierings and by the mass teachmgs widi which they had been 
mspired, stood around in scores of milhons to demand that retri- 
bution should be exacted to the full. Woe betide the leaders now 
perched on their izzy pinnacles of triumph if they cast away at 
the conference table what the soldiers had won on a hundred 
blood-soaked battlefields 


_ France, by right alike of her efforts and her losses, held the lead- 
mg place. Nearly a imlhon and a half Frenchmen had perished 
defending the soil of France on which they stood agamst the in- 
vader. Five tmes in a hundred years, m 1814, 1815, 1870 loia. 
and 1918 had the towers of Notre Dame seen the fl.ash of pkislan 
guns and heard the thunder of their cannonade. Now for four 
horrible years tlurteen provmces of France had lam m die rigorous 
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grip of Prussian military rule. Wide regions had been systemati- 
cally devastated by the enemy or pulverised m die encounter of 
the armies. There was hardly a cottage or a family from Verdun 
to Toulon that did not mourn its dead or shelter its cripples. To 
those Frenchmen — and there were many m high audiority — who 
had fought and suffered m 1870 it seemed almost a miracle that 
France should have emerged victorious from the mcomparably 
more terrible struggle which had just ended All their lives they 
had dwelt m fear of the German Empire. They remembered the 
preventive war winch Bismarck had sought to wage in 1875 ; they 
remembered the brutal threat which had driven Dclcassc from 
office m 1905; they had quaked at the Moroccan menace in 1906, 
at the Bosnian dispute of 1908, and at the Agadir crisis of 1911. 
The Kaiser’s “mailed fist” and “shining armour” speeches might 
be received with ridicule m England and America' they sounded a 
knell of horrible reality in the hearts of the French. For fifty yc.irs 
almost they had lived under the terror of the German arms. Now, 
at the price of their life-blood, the long oppression had been rolled 
away Surely here at last was peace and safety. With one pas- 
sionate spasm the French people cued “Never again'” 

But the future was heavy with foreboding. The population of 
France was less than two-thirds tliat of Germany. The French 
population was stationary, while the German grew In a decade 
or less the annual flood of German youth reaching the military 
age must be double that of France. Germany had fought nearly 
the whole world, almost single-handed, and she had almost con- 
quered. Those who knew the most knew best the scvci al occa- 
sions when the result of the Great War had trembled in the 
balance, and the accidents and chances winch had turned the fate- 
ful scale. What prospect was there in the future that the CJre.it 
Allies would once ag.un appear in their millions upon the battle- 
fields of France or m the East? Russia was in ruin and convulsion, 
transformed beyond all semblance of the past. Italy might be 
upon the opposite side. Great Britain and the United States were 
separated by the seas or oceans from Europe. The British Empire 
Itself seemed knit together by tics which none but its citizens could 
understand. What combination of events could ever bring back 
agam to France and Flanders the formidable Canadians of the 
Vimy Ridge, the glorious Australians of Villcrs-Brctonncux, the 
dauntless New Zealanders of the ciatcr-ficlds of Passchcndaele, 
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the steadfast Indian Corps which in the cruel winter of 1914 had 
held the line by Armenti^res? When again would peaceful, care- 
less, anti-militarist Bntam tramp the plains of Artois and Picardy 
with armies of two or three million men? When again would tlie 
ocean bear two nulhons of the splendid manhood of America to 
Champagne and the Argonne? Worn down, doubly decimated, 
but undisputed masters of the hour, the French nation peered into 
the future in thankful wonder and haimtmg dread. Where then 
was that SECURITY without which all that had been gained 
seemed valueless, and life itself, even amid the rejoicings of 
victory, was almost unendurable? The mortal need was Security 
at all costs and by all methods, however stem or even harsh. 

On Arrmstice Day the German armies had marched homeward 
in good order. “They fought well.” said Marshal Foch, Generahs- 
suno of the Alhes, with the laurels bright upon bs brow, speabng 
m soldierly mood, "let them keep their weapons.” But he de- 
manded that the French frontier should henceforth be the Rhme. 
Germany imght be disarmed; her nuhtary system sHvered m 
fragments; her fortresses dismantled: Germany might be im- 
poverished; she might be loaded with measureless mdemnides; 
she might become a prey to mtemal feuds: but all tliis would pass 
m ten years or m twenty. The mdestructible might "of all tlie 
German tribes would rise once more and the unquenched fires of 
wamor Prussia glow and bum agam. But the RJnne, the broad 
deep, swift-flowmg Rhine, once held and fortified by the French 
Army, wodd be a barrier and a sbeld behmd wbch France 
could dwell and breathe for generations. Very different were 
the sentiments and views of the English-speaking world, witliout 
whose ^d France must have succumbed. The temtonal provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Versailles left Germany practicdly mtact. 

the largest homogeneous racial block m Europe. 
When Marshal Foch heard of the signmg of the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles he obseiwed with smgular accuracy: "Tbs is not Peace. 

It IS an Armistice for twenty years/^ 


^ 

clauses of the Treaty were malignant and silly to 
^ extent that made them obviously futile. Germany was con- 
demned to pay reparations on a fabulous scale. These dictates 
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save expression to the anger of the victors, and to tlie failure of 
their peoples to understand that no defeated nation or community 
can ever pay tribute on a scale wbidi would, meet the cost of 

" the 
did 

to undeceive them. The newspapers, after their fashion, reflected 
and emphasised the prevaihng opinions. Few voices were raised 
to explain that payment of reparations can only be made by ser- 
vices or by the physical transportation of goods m wagons across 
land frontiers or in ships across salt water, or that when these 
goods arrive m the demandmg countries they dislocate the local 
industry except in very primitive or rigorously-controlled 
societies. In practice, as even the Russians have now learned, the 
only way of pillaging a defeated nation is to cart away any mov- 
ables which are wanted, and to drive off a portion of its manhood 
as permanent or temporary slaves. But the profit gained from 
such processes bears no relation to the cost of the war No one in 
great authority had the wit, ascendancy, or detachment from 
pubhc folly to declare these fundamental, brutal facts to the 
electorates, nor would anyone have been believed if he had. The 
tnumphant Allies continued to assert that they would squeeze 
Germany “till the pips squeaked”. All this had a potent hearing 
on the prosperity of the world and die mood of the German race. 

In fact, however, these clauses were never enforced. On the 
contrary, whereas about ;^i,ooo milhons of German assets were 
appropriated by the victorious Powers, more than ^1,500 millions 
were lent a few years later to Germany prmcipally by the United 
States and Great Britain, thus enabling the rum of the war to be 
rapidly repaired m Germany. As this apparently magnanimous 
process was still accompanied by the machine-made bowlings of 
the unhappy and embittered populations m the victorious coun- 
tries, and the assurances of their statesmen that Germany should 
be made to pay “to the uttermost farthing”, no gratitude or good- 
will was to be expected or reaped. 

Germany only paid, or was only able to pay, the indemnities 
later extorted because the United States was profusely lending 
money to Europe, and especially to her In fact, during the three 
years 1926 to 1929 the United States was receivmg back m the 
form of debt-mstalment mdemnities from all quarters about onc- 
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fiftli of the money which she was lending to Germany with no 
chance of repayment. However, everybody seemed pleased and 
appeared to think this might go on for ever. 

History wdl characterise all these transactions as insane. They 
helped to breed both the martial curse and the “economic bliz- 
zard”, of which more later. Germany now borrowed in all direc- 
tions, swallowmg greedily every credit which was lavishly offered 
her. Misguided sentiment about aiding the vanquished nation, 
coupled with a profitable rate of interest on these loans, led 
British investors to participate, though on a much smaller scale 
than those of the United States. Thus Germany gained about 
fifteen hundred million pounds sterling in loans as against the one 
thousand milhons of indcmmties which she paid in one form oi 
another by surrender of capital assets and valuta in foreign coun- 
tries, or byjugglmg with the enormous American loans. All this 
IS a sad story of complicated idiocy m the making of which much 
toil and virtue was consumed. 

★ ★ * ★ ★ 

The second carduial tragedy was the complete break-up of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire by the Treaties of St. Germain and 
Trianon. For centuries this survivmg embodiment of the Holy 
Roman Empire had afforded a common life, with advantages in 
trade and security, to a large number of peoples, none of whom in 
our own time had the strength or vitality to stand by tlicmselvcs 
m the face of pressure from a revivified Germany or Russia. All 
these races wished to break away from the Federal or Imperial 
structure, and to encourage their desires was deemed a hber.'d 
policy. The Balkanisation of South-eastern Europe proceeded 
apace, with the consequent relative aggrandisement of Puissia and 
the German Reich, which, though tired and war-scarred, was 
intact and locally overwhelming There is not one of the peoples 
or provmces that constituted the Empire of the Habsburgs to 
whom gaimng their independence has not brought the tortuics 
winch ancient poets and theologians had reserved for the damned. 
The noble capital of Vieima, the home of so much long-defended 
culture and tradition, the centre of so many roads, rivers, and 
railways, was left stark and starving, like a great emporium m an 
impoverished district whose mlubitaiits have mostly departed. 

The victors imposed upon the CJcunans all the lung-sought 
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ideals of the liberal nations of the West. They were relieved from 
the burden of compulsory mihtary service and from the need of 
keeping up heavy armaments. The enormous American loans 
were presently pressed upon them, though they had no credit. A 
democratic constitution, m accordance with all the latest improve- 
ments, was estabhshed at Weimar. Emperors having been driven 
out, nonentities were elected. Beneath this flimsy fabric raged the 
passions of the mighty, defeated, but substantially uninjured 
German nation. The prejudice of the Americans against 
monarchy, which Mr. Lloyd George made no attempt to counter- 
act, had made it clear to the heaten Empire that it would have 
better treatment from the Allies as a republic than as a monarchy. 
Wise policy would have crowned and fortified the Weimar 
Republic with a constitutional sovereign in the person of an infant 
grandson of the Kaiser, under a Council of Regency. Instead, a 
gapmg void was opened m the national life of the German people. 
All the strong elements, military and feudal, which might have 
ralhed to a constitutional monarchy and for its sake respected 
and sustained the new democratic and Parliamentary processes 
were for the time being unhmged. The Weimar Republic, with 
all its liberal trappings and blessmgs, was regarded as an impost- 
cion of the enemy. It could not hold the loyalties or the iniaginci- 
non of the German people For a spell they sought to cling as in 
desperation to the aged Marshal Hindcnburg. Thereafter mighty 
forces were adrift, the void was open, and mto that void after a 
pause there strode a mamac of ferocious genius, the repository 
and expression of the most virulent hatreds that have ever cor- 
roded the human breast— Corporal Hitler. 


Frmce had been bled white by the war. The generation that 
had dreamed since 1870 of a war of revenge had tnumphed. but 

hfe-strength It was a haggard France 

ded the French nation on the morrow of their dazzling success, 
ft was this fear that had prompted Marshal Foch to demand the 
Rhine frontier for the safety of France against her far l^^er 
neighbour But the British and American statesmen held that the 
absorption of German-populated districts in French territory wS 

con., .O' to Fomeen PomB ,o 4. 
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nationalism and self-determination upon wbch the Peace Treaty 
was to be based. They therefore witlistood Foch and France. 
They gamed Clemenceau by promising, first, a joint Anglo- 
American guarantee for the defence of France; secondly, a 
demihtarised zone; and, thirdly, the total, lastmg disarmament of 
Germany. Clemenceau accepted tins m spite of Foch’s protests 
and his own instincts. The Treaty of Guarantee was signed accord- 
ingly by Wilson and Lloyd George and Clemenceau. The United 
States Senate refused to ratify tlie treaty. They repudiated Presi- 
dent WUson s signature. And we, who had deferred so much to 
Ins opinions and wishes in all this business of peace-making, were 
told without much ceremony that we ought to be better informed 
about the American Constitution. 

In the fear, anger, and disarray of the Fiench people the rugged, 
do min a ting figure of Clemenceau, with his world-himed 
authority, and Ins special British and American contacts, was m- 
contmently discarded. “Ingratitude towards their great men," 
says Plutarch, “is the mark of strong peoples.” It was impiudcnt 
for France to indulge this trait when she was so grievously 
weakened. There was httle compensating strength to be found 
m the revival of the group intrigues and ceaseless changes of 
Governments and Mimsters whicli were the characteristic of the 
Third Republic, however profitable or divertmg tlicy were to 
those engaged m them 

Pomcar6, the strongest figure who succeeded Clemenceau, 
attempted to make an mdependent Rliinehand under die patron- 
age and control of France. This had no chance of success. I Ic did 
not hesitate to try to enforce reparations on Germany by the 
mvasion of die RiJir. Tins certainly imposed compluancc with 
the Treaties on Germany, but it was severely condemned by 
British and American opimon. As a result of the general financial 
and political disorgamsation of Germany, together with reparation 
payments during die years 1919 to 1923, the mark rapidly col- 
lapsed. The rage aroused m Germany by the French occupation 
of the Rulir led to a vast, reckless prmtiiig of paper notes with 
the dehberate object of dcstroymg the whole basis of the currency. 
In the final stages of the inflation die mark stood at forty-three 
milhon millions to the pound sterling. The social and economic 
consequences of this inflation were deadly and far-reaching The 
savmgs of the nuddle classes were wiped out, and a natural follow- 
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mg was thus provided for the banners of National Socialism. The 
whole structure of German industry was distorted, by die growth 
of mushroom trusts. The entire working capital of the country 
disappeared. The internal national debt and the debt of industry 
m the form of fixed capital charges and mortgages were of course' 
simultaneously liquidated or repudiated. But dns was no com- 
pensation for the loss of workmg capital. All led directly to the 
large-scale borrowings of a bankrupt nation abroad which were 
the feature of ensuing years. German sufferings and bitterness 
marched forward together — as they do to-day. 

The British temper towards Germany, which at first had been 
so fierce, very soon went as far astray in the opposite direction A 
nft opened between Lloyd George and Poincard, whose bristling 
personahty hampered bs firm and far-sighted policies. The two 
nations fell apart m thought and action, and British sympathy or 
even admiration for Germany found powerful expression. 


The League of Nations had no sooner been created than it 
received an almost mortal blow. The United States abandoned 
President Wilson s of^rmg. The President himself, ready to do 
battle for bs ideals, suflered a paralytic strokejust as he was setting 
forth on bs campaign, and lingered henceforward a futile wreck 
for a grea.t part of two long and vital years, at the end of winch his 
party and bs pohey were swept away by the Republican Presi- 
dential victory of 1920. Across the Atlantic on the morrow of the 
Republican success isolatiomst conceptions prevailed. Europe 
must be left to stew m its own juice, and must pay its lawful debts. 
At the same time tariffs were raised to prevent the entry of the 
goods by wl^h alone these debts could be discharged. At the 
as gton onference of 1921 far-reaebng proposals for naval 
disarmament were made by the United States, and the British and 
American Governments proceeded to sink their battlesbps and 
estabhshments with gusto. It was argued 
unless be liberal to disarm the vanquished 

Wr f f themselves of ilieir weapons The 

presently to be 

scale^a French A ™ on a greatly reduced 

scale, a French Army based upon umversal service 
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The United States made it clear to Britain that the continuance 
of her alliance with Japan, to winch the Japanese had punctiUously 
conformed, would constitute a barrier 111 Anglo-American rela- 
tions. Accordingly tliis alliance was brought to an end. The 
amiulinent caused a profoimd impression in Japan, and was 
viewed as the spurnmg of an Asiatic Power by the Western world. 
Many links were sundered which might afterwards have proved 
of decisive value to peace. At the same time, Japan could console 
herself with the fact that the downfall of Germany and Russia 
had, for a tune, raised her to the tliird place among the world’s 
naval Powers, and certainly to tlic highest rank. Altliough the 
Washington Naval Agreement prescribed a lower ratio of 
strength m capital ships for Japan than for Britain and the United 
States (five five three), the quota assigned to her was well up to 
her building and financial capacity for a good many years, and slie 
watched with an attentive eye the two leading naval Powers cut- 
ting each other down far below what their resources would have 
penmtted and what their responsibilities enjoined Thus, botli in 
Europe and in Asia, conditions were swiftly created by the 
victorious Allies which, m the name of peace, cleared the way for 
the renewal of war. 

While all these untoward events were taking place, amid a 
ceaseless chatter of well-meant platitudes on both sides of the 
Atlantic, a new and more terrible cause of quarrel tlian the 
Imperialism of Czars and Kaisers became apparent in Europe. 
The Civil War in Russia ended m the absolute victory of tlic 
Bolshevik Revolution. The Soviet armies which advanced to 
subjugate Poland were indeed repulsed m the Battle of Warsaw, 
but Gcimany and Italy nearly succumbed to Communist propa- 
ganda and designs, and Hungary actually fell foi a while under 
the control of the Communist dictator Bell Kun Although 
Maislial Foch wisely observed that ’Bolshevism had never crossed 
the fronticis of victory”, the foundations of European civilis.i- 
tion trembled in the early post-war yeais Fascism was the shadow 
or ugly child of Conitnunisin While Corporal Flitlcr was mak- 
ing himself useful to the German officer-class m Munich by 
arousing soldieis and workers to fierce haticd of Jews and Com- 
munists, on wliom he laid the blame for Ciermany’s defeat, an- 
other aclveiituier, Benito Mussolini, provided Italy witli a new 
theme of govcininent which, while it claimed to save the It.ilim 
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people from Commumsm, raised himself to dictatorial power. 
As Fascism sprang from Commumsm, so Nazism developed 
from Fascism Thus were set on foot those kmdred movements 
which were destined soon to plimge the world into even more 
hideous strife, which none can say has ended with their destiuc- 
tion. 

★ ★ * ★ ★ 


Nevertheless one solid security for peace remained. Germany 
was disarmed. Allherartilleiyand weapons were destroyed. Her 
fleet had already sunk itself in Scapa Flow. Her vast army was 
disbanded. By the Treaty of Versailles only a professional long- 
service army, not exceehiig one hundred thousand men, and 
unable on this basis to accumulate reserves, was permitted to 
Germany for purposes of internal order. The annual quotas of 
recruits no longer received their training, the cadres were dis- 
solved. Every effort was made to reduce to a tithe the Officci 
Corps No mihtary air force of any bnd was allowed Sub- 
marines were forbidden, and the German Navy was limited to a 
handful of vessels under 10,000 tons. Soviet Russia was baircd 
off from Western Europe by a cordon of violently anti-Bolshcvik 
States, who had broken away from the former Empiic of the 
Czars m its new and more terrible form Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia raised mdependent heads, and seemed to stand erect m 
Central Europe Hungary had recovered from her dose of Bela 
The French Army, restmg upon its laurels, was incom- 
parably the strongest mihtary force m Europe, and it was for some 
years beheved that the French Air Force was also of a high order. 

Up till the year 1934 the power of the conquerors remained un- 
challenged in Europe, and mdeed thioiighout the world There 
was no moment 111 these sixteen years when the three former 
Ames, or even Britaui and France with their associates in Europe 
could not ui die name of the League of Nations and under its 
moral ^idniternational slneld have controlled by a mcic effort of 
the will the armed strength of Germany. Instead, until 1931 the 
v^tors, and particularly the Umted States, concentrated dicir 
efforts upon extortmg by vexatious foreign controls tlicir annual 

reduced the whole 

process to the absurd Notlnng was reaped except ill-will. On 
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the Other hand, the stiict enforcement at any tune till 1934 of the 
Disarmament Clauses of the Peace Treaty would have guarded 
indefinitely, without violence or bloodshed, the peace and safety 
of mankind. But this was neglected while die infringements 
remamed petty, and shumicd as they assumed serious proportions. 
Thus the final safeguard of a long peace was cast away. The 
crimes of the vanquished find their background and their explana- 
tion, though not, of course, their pardon, in the follies of the 
victors Witliout these follies ciimc would have found neither 
temptation nor opportunity. 

* ★ * Sk- 

in diese pages I attempt to recount some of the incidents and 
impressions which foim in my mind the story of die coming upon 
mankind of the worst ttagedy m its tumultuous history This pre- 
sented Itself not only in the destruction of life and property in- 
separable from w.ir. 7 here had been fcMrful slaughters of soldiers 
in die First Woild War, and much of the accumulated treasure of 
die nations was consumed Still, apart from the excesses of the 
Russian Revolution, the mam fabtic of Huropcan civilisation 
remamed erect at die close of the struggle When the storm and 
dust of die cannonade passed suddenly away, the nations, despite 
their enmities, could still recognise c.ath other .is histone racial 
personalities. The laws ot war had on the wliolc been icspcctcd 
There was a common piofcssional meeting-ground between 
military men who had fought one .inothcr. Vanquished ,ind 
victors alike still preserved the semblance of civilised States. A 
solemn peace was made which, apart from unenforceable finan- 
cial aspects, confoinied to the jsrinciplcs which in the ninctccndi 
century had mere ismgly regulated the relations of enlightened 
peoples The reign ut law was proclaimed, and a World Instru- 
ment was formed to guaid us all, and especially Europe, against a 
renewed convulsion 

In die Second World War every bond between man and man 
was to perish Crimes were committed by the Germans under 
the Hidciitc domination to winch they .allowed themselves to be 
subjected which find no equal in scale and wickedness with any 
that have daikcnccl the luiin.m iccorcl. The wholesale massacre 
by systematised ptoccsscs of six or seven millions of men, women, 
and childien m the tieriiun cxetucion camps exceeds m honor 
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the rough-and-ready butcheries of Gengliis Khan, and in. scale 
reduces th e rn to pigmy proportions. Deliberate exterirunation 
of whole populations was contemplated and pursued by both 
Germany and Russia in the Eastern war. The bdeous process of 
bombarding open cities from the air, once started by the Germans, 
was repaid twenty-fold by the ever-mounting power of the Alhes, 
and found its cuhrunation m the use of the atomic bombs which 
obhterated Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

We have at length emerged from a scene of material rum .and 
moral havoc the like of which had never darkened the imagina- 
tion of former centuries. After ail that we suffered and achieved 
we ffnd ourselves still confronted with problems and perils not 
less but far more formidable than those through winch we have 
so narrowly made our way. 

It IS my purpose, as one who Jived and acted m these days, to 
show how easily the tragedy of the Second World War could 
have been prevented; how the malice of the wicked was rein- 
forced by the weakness of the virtuous, how the structure and 
habits of democratic States, unless diey are welded into larger 
orgamsms, lack those elements of persistence and conviction 
which can alone give security to humble masses; how, even in 
matters of self-preservation, no pohey is pursued for even ten or 
fifteen years at a tune. We shall see how the coiuisels of prudence 
and restraint may become the prime agents of mortal danger, how 
the middle course adopted from desires for safety and a qiiict life 
may be found to lead direct to the bull’s-eye of disaster. We sliall 
sec bow absolute is the need of a broad path of international action 
pursued by many States in common across tlie years, irrespective 
of the ebb and flow of national politics. 

It was a simple pohey to keep Germany disarmed and the 
victors adequately armed for tbrty years, and m the meanwhile, 
even if a reconcihation could not be made with Germany, to 
build ever more strongly a true League of Nations capable of 
making sure that treaties were kept, or changed only by discus- 
sion and agreement. When tliree or four powerful Governments 
acting together have demanded the most fearful sacrifices from 
their peoples, when these have been given freely for the common 
cause, and when the longed-for result has been attained, it would 
seem reasonable that concerted action should be preserved so that 
at least the essentials would not be cast away. But this modest 
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requirement the might, civilisation, learning, knowledge, science, 
of tlie victois were unable to supply. They lived from hand to 
moutli and from day to day, and from one election to another, 
until, when scarcely twenty years were out, die dread signal of the 
Second World War was given, and we must write of the sons of 
those who had fought and died so faithfully and well: 

Shoulder to aching shoulder, side by side, 

They trudged away from hfe’s broad wealds of light.* 

* Siegfried Sassoon. 
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CHAPTER II 


PEACE AT ITS ZENITH 
1922-1931 

Mr. Baldwin’ s Arrival - Fall of Lloyd George - The Revival of Pro- 
tection - The First Socialist Government in Britain - Mr. Baldwin s 
Victory - 1 Become Chancellor of the Exchequer ~ War Debts and 
Reparations ~ Steady Progress at Home for All Classes - Hindenhiirq 
Elected President of Germany - The Conference at Locarno - Austen 
Chamberlain's Achievement - Peace at its Zenith - A Tranquil Europe 
- Revival of German Prosperity - The General Election of 1929 - 
My Differences with Mr. Baldwin - India ~ The Economic Blizzaid - 
A Fine Hope Dies - Unemployment - Fall of Mr. MacDonald’s 
Second Administration - My Political Exile from Office Begins - The 
British Financial Convulsion - The General Election of 1931. 


f I A the year 1922 a new leader arose in Britain Mr. 
I J Stanley Baldwin had been unknown or uimoticcd lu the 
^ ^ world drama and played a modest part in domestic affairs. 
He had been Financial Secretary to the Treasury during the war, 
and was at this time President of the Board of Trade He became 
the ruhng force m British pohtics from October 1922, when he 
ousted Mr. Lloyd George, until May 1937, when, loaded with 
honours and enshrined in public esteem, he laid down his heavy 
task and retired in dignity and silence to his Woiccstcrsliirc home 
My relations with this statesman are a definite part of the talc I 
have to tel . Our differences at times were serious, but in all these 
years and later I never had an unpleasant personal interview or 
contact with him and at no time did I feel we could not talk 
together m good faith and understanding as man to man. 

***** 

mJ LlS rf Settlement had created inside 

. Lloyd George s Coahtion were growing with the approach 
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of an inevitable Cicncral liicction. The issue arose whether we 
should go to the country as a Coalition Covernincnt or break up 
beforehand. It seemed more m accordance with the public interest 
and the decencies of British politics that parties and Ministers who 
had come thtough so much together and bore a mass of joint 
responsibilities should present themselves unitedly to the nation. 
In order to make this easy for the Conservatives, who were by 
far the larger and stronger party, the Pnnie Minister and I h.ul 
written earlier in the year ortermg to resign our offices and give 
our support fiom a private sution to a new Clovernmcnt to be 
foimcd by Mr. Austen CliambciLiiu. The Conservative Ic-idcrs, 
having considered this letter, replied firmly that they would not 
accept that sacrifice from us and tint we must all stand or fall 
together. This chivalrous attitude was not endorsed by their 
followers in the party, which now felt itself strong enough to 
resume undivided power in the State. 

By all overwhelming vote the Conservative Party determined 
to break with Lloyd George and end the National Coalition 
Government. The Piimc Minister resigned that same afternoon. 
In the morning we had been friends and colleagues of all these 
people. By niglufill they were our p.aity foes, intent on driving 
us from public life, With the solitary and unexpected exception 
of Lord Curzon, all the prominent Conservatives who had fought 
the war with us, and the majority of all the Ministers, adherccl to 
Lloyd George. These included Aithur Balfour, Austen Chamber- 
lain, Robert Horne, and Lord Biikcnhcad, the four ablest figures 
in the Conservative Party. At the crucial moment I was pros- 
trated by a severe operation for appendicitis, and m the morning 
when I recovered con.sciousness I learned that the Lloyd George 
Government had resigned, and that I had lost not only my appen- 
dix but my office as Secretary of State for the Dominions and 
Colonics, in which I conceived myself to have had some Parlia- 
mentary and administrative success. Mr. Bonar Law, who had 
left us a year before for serious reasons of health, reluctantly 
became Prune Minister. He formed a Government of what 
one might call “the Second Eleven”. Mr. Baldwin, the out- 
standing figure, was Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Prime 
Minister asked the King for a Dissolution The people wanted a 
change Mr. Bonar Law, with Mr. Baldwin at his side, and Lord 
Bcavcibrook as lus principal stnmilanc and mentor, gamed a 
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majority of seventy-three, with all the expectations of a five-year 
tenure of power. Early in the year 1923 Mr. Bonar Law resigned 
the Premiership and retired to die of his fell affliction. Mr. 
Baldwin succeeded him as Prime Minister, and Lord Cur^on 
reconciled himself to the office of Foreign Secretary in the new 
Administration. 

Thus began that period of fourteen years which may well be 
called “the Baldwm-MacDonald Rdgime” At first in alterna- 
tion but eventually m pohtical brotherhood, these two statesmen 
governed the country. Nominally the representatives of opposing 
parties, of contrary doctrines, of antagonistic interests, tliey 
proved m fact to be more nearly akin m outlook, temperament, 
and method than any other two men who had been Prime 
Ministers since that office was known to the Constitution. 
Curiously enough, the sympathies of each extended far into tlie 
territory of the other. Ramsay MacDonald nursed many of tlie 
sentunents of the old Tory. Stanley Baldwm, apart from a 
manufacturer’s mgramed approval of Protection, was by dis- 
position a truer representative of mild Socialism than many to be 
found m the Labour ranks. 


* * * * ie 


Mr. Baldwin was by no means dazzled by his suddenly- 
acquired political eminence. “Give me your prayers,” he said, 
when congratulations were offered. He was however soon dis- 
qmeted by the fear that Mr. Lloyd George would rally, upon the 
cry of Protection, the numerous dissentient Conservative leaders 
who had gone out of office with the War Cabinet, and thus split 
the Gover^ent majonty and even challenge the party leacfer- 
ship. He therefore resolved, m the autumn of 1923, to forestall his 
riv^s by raising the Protectiorast issue himself. He made a speech 
at Plymouth on October 25 which could only have the efect of 
brmgmg the newly-clected Parhament to an untimely end. He 
protested liis mnocence of any such design; but to accept tins 
would be to underrate his profound knowledge of British party 
rve j accordmgly on lus advice dissolved in 
tweHemo^^ General Election was held witlnn barely a 


The Liberal Party, 
which I also adhered 


rallying round the standard of Free Trade, to 
, gained a balancing position at the polls, and, 
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though in a minority, might well have taken office had Mr. 
Asquith wished to do so. In view of his disinclination, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, at the head of little more than two-fiftlis 
of tile House, became tlic first Socialist Prune Minister of Great 
Britain, and lived in office for a year by die sufferance and on the 
quarrels of the two older parties. The nation was extremely 
resdve under minority Socialist rule, and die political wcadicr 
became so favourable that the two Oppositions— -Liberal and 
Conservative— picked an occasion to defeat the Soaalist Govem- 
nicnt on a major issue. There was another Gcner^ Election — the 
third in less than two years. The Conservatives were returned by 
a majority of 222 over all odicr parties combined.* At the begin- 
ning of this election Mr. Baldwm’s position was very weak, and 
he made no particular contribution to die result. He had however 
previously maintamed lumsclf as party leader, and as die results 
were declared it became certain that he would become again 
Prime Munster. 

At dus tune I stood fairly Iiigli in Tory popularity. At die 
Westrmnster by-clcction six months later I proved my hold upon 
Conservative forces Although I stood as an Independent Con- 
stitutionalist, great numbers of Tones worked and voted for me. 
In cliargc of each of my thirtv-four committee rooms was a 
Conservative M.P. defying his leader Mr. Baldwin and die party 
machine. This was unprctcdcntcd. I was defeated only by forty- 
three votes out of over twenty thousand cast. At the General 
Election ^I was returned for Eppmg by a ten thousand nujority, 
but as^a “Constitutionalist”. I would not at that time adopt the 
name “Conservative”. I had had some friendly contacts with Mr. 
Baldwin m die interval, but I did not tliink he would survive to be 
Prime Minister. Now on the morrow of liis victory I had no 
idea how he felt towards me. I was surprised, and the Con- 
servative Party dumbfoimdcd, when he invited me to become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the office which my fadier liad once 
held. A year later, with the approval of my constituents, not 
havmg been pressed personally m any way, I fomudly rejoined 
tile Conservative Party and the Carlton Club, winch I had left 
twenty years before. 

•A ★ * * A 

* Conservative) 413, Liberal 40, Labour iji. 
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Mv first question at the Treasury of an mtemational^aracter 
was our American debt. At the end of the the European 
Allies owed the United States about ten thousand milhon doUars, 
of which four thousand miUion were owed by Britam. On the 
other hand, we were owed by the other Alhes, prinapaUy by 
Russia, seven, thousand milhon dollars. Tn 1920 Eritam had 
proposed an all-round cancellation of war debts. This involved, 
on paper at least, a sacrifice by us of about seven hundred and 
fiftry million pounds stetling. As the value of money lias halved 
since then, the figures could in fact be doubled. No settlement 
was reached. On August i, 1922, in Mr. Lloyd George s day, the 
Balfour Note had declared that Great Britam would collect no 
rnore from her debtors. Ally or former enemy, than tlie United 
States collected from her. This was a worthy statement. In 
December of 1922 a British delegation under ^ Mr. Baldwin, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer m Mr. Bonar Law's Government, 
visited Waslungton, and as the result Britam agreed to pay the 
whole of her war debt to the Umted States at a rate of mterest that 
had been reduced from 5 to per cent , irrespective of receipts 
firom her debtors. 

This agreement caused deep concern m many mstructed quar- 
ters, and to no one more than the Prune Munster himself. It 
imposed upon Great Britain, much impoverished by tlie war, in 
wmeh, as she was to do once again, she had fought from the first 
day to the last, the payment of thirty-five rmlhons sterhng a year 
for sixty-two years. The basis of tins agreement was considered, 
not only m this Island, but by many dxsmterested financial 
authorities in Amenca, to be a severe and improvident condition 
for both borrower and lender. “They hired the money, didn’t 
they?” said President Coohdge This lacomc statement was true, 
but not exhaustive. Payments between countries wliich take the 
form of the transfer of goods and services, or still more of their 
finitful exchange, are not only just hut beneficial. Payments 
which are only the arbitrary, artificial transmission across the 
exchange of such very large sums as arise in war finance cannot 
fid to derange the whole process of world economy. This is 
equally true whether the payments are exacted from an ally who 
shared the victory and bore much of the brunt or from a defeated 
enemy nation The enforcement of the Baldwm-Coohdgc debt 
settlement is a recognisable factor m the economic collapse which 
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was presently to overwhelm the world, to prevent its recovery 
and inflame its hatreds. 

The service of the American debt was p.-irticul.uly difficult to 
render to a country which had newly raised its tariffs to even 
liigher limits, and was soon to bury in its vaults nearly all the 
gold yet dug up. Similar but lighter settlements were imposed 
upon die otlicr Euiopcan Allies The first result was that every- 
one put the screw on Germany. I was m full accord witli the 
policy of the Balfour Note s)f 1922, and had argued for it at die 
time; and when I became Cfluntellor of the bxthecjuer I reiterated 
it, and acted accordingly I thought that if Great Bnt.im were 
thus made not only the debtor but the dcbt-csdlcttor of the 
United States the unwisdom of the debt collection would become 
apparent at Washington However, no such reaction followed. 
Indeed, the argument was resented The United States coiicimicd 
to insist upon us annual repayments from Great Bnt.un, albeit 
at a reduced rate of interest. 

It therefore fell to me to make settlements with all our Allies 
which, added to the German p.aymcnts, which we had .already 
scaled down, would enable us to produce the thirty-five millions 
amuially for the American Treasury. Severest pressure was put 
upon Germany, and a vexatious rdijmie of mCeniational control 
of German intcirial affairs was imposed. The United States 
received from Kngland tlircc payiiioucs in full, and these were 
extorted from Germany by uideiimities on the modified Dawes 
scale. 

★ ★ ★ 

For almost five years I lived next door to Mr. Baldwin at No. 
II Downing Street, and ncaily every morning on my way 
through his house to the Treasury I looked in upon him for a few 
minutes’ chat in the Ciabinct Room As I was one of his leading 
colleagues, I take my share of responsibility for all that happened. 
These five years were marked by very considerable recovery at 
home. This was a capable, sedate Government during a period 
in which marked improvement and recovery were gradually 
effected year by yc.ar. 1 here was nothing semsational or contro- 
versial to boast about on the platforms, but, mc.asuiccl by every 
test, economic and financial, the mass of the people were definitely 
better off, and the stale of the nation and of tlic world was easier 
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and more fertile by the end of our term than at its beginning. 
Here is a modest but a solid claim 
It was m Europe that the distinction of the Adnunistration was 
achieved. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


Hindenburg now rose to power in Germany. At the end of 
February 1925 Friedrich Ebert, leader of the pre-war German 
Social-Democrat Party, and first President of the Geiman 
Republic after the defeat, died A new President had to be 
chosen All Germans had long been brought up under paternal 
despotism, tempered by far-reaching customs of free speech and 
Parhameutary opposition. Defeat had brought them on its scaly 
wmgs democratic forms and liberties in an extreme degree. But 
the nation was rent and bewildered by all it had gone through, 
and many parties and groups contended for precedence and office. 
Out of the turmoil emerged a strong desire to turn to old Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg, who was dwelbig in dignified retire- 
ment, Hmdenburg was faithful to the exiled Emperor, and 
favoured a restoration of the Imperial monarchy “on the English 
model”. This of course was much the most sensible though least 
fashionable dung to do. When he was besought to stand as a 
candidate for the Presidency under the Weimar Constitution he 
was profoundly disturbed. “Leave me m peace,” he said agam 
and agam. 


However, the pressure was continuous, and only Grand- 
Adnural von Tirpitz at last was found capable of persuading hun 
to abandon both his scruples and his inclinations at the call of 
duty, which he had always obeyed. Hmdenburg’s opponents 
were Marx of the Catholic Centre and Thaclniann the Com- 
mumst. On Sunday, April 26, all Germany voted. The result 
was unexp^tedly dose: Hmdenburg, 14.655,766; Marx, 
13.751.615, Thaelmann, 1,931,151. Hmdenburg, who towered 
above his opponents by bemg illustrious, reluctant, and dis- 
interested, was elected by less than a imlhon majority, and with 
no absolute majority on the total poU. He rebuked his son Oskar 
tor waking him at seven to tell him the news- “Wiiy did you 

It would still have been 

ailing t line ^ 
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In France the election of Himictiburg \v,i% at first viewed as a 
renewal of the Gernun challenge In Kngland there was an easier 
reaction. Always wishing as I did to see CJcrni-my recover her 
honour and self-respect and to let war-bitterness die. I was not at 
all distressed by tlic news. "He is a very .vcnsihlc old nun," said 
Lloyd George to me when we next met; and so indeed he proved 
as long as his faculties remained. Even some of his most bitter 
opponents were forced to .admit "Better a Zero tlun a Nero".* 
However, he was seventy-seven, and his term of nflicc was to Iw 
seven years. Few e.xpettcd him to l>c returned ag.iin He did his 
best to be impartial between the various p.irties, and certainly his 
tenure of the Presidency gave a sober strciigtli and comfort to 
Germany without menace to her nciglibmirs. 

★ * A * *■ 

Meanwhile in February 19^5 the Gernun Government had 
addressed itself to M. Ilcrnot, then French Premier. Their 
memorandum stated that Germany was willing to declare her 
acceptance of a pact by virtue of winch the Powers interested 111 
the lUunc, above all England, France, Italy, and (iermany, would 
cuter into a solemn obligation for a lengthy period tow'ards the 
Government of the United States, as trustees, not to wage war 
against a contracting .State. Fiuchcrmore, a p.ict expressly giwr.ni- 
teeing the existing territorial status on the Rhine would l>c 
acceptable to Gcniuny. This was a icmarkable event. The ItcucIi 
G overnment undertook to consult their Allies. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain made the news public in the House of Commons on 
March 5. Parliamentary crises in France and Germany delayed 
the process of negotiations, but after consultation between London 
and Pans a formal Note was handed to Herr Stresemanu, the 
German Foreign Munster, by the Ficnch Ambassador in Berlin on 
Jimc 16, 1925. The Note declared that no agreement could be 
reached unless as a prior condition Germany entered the League of 
Nations. There could be no suggestion in any proposed agree- 
ment of a modification of the conditions of the Peace Treaty. 
Belgium must be included among the contracting Powers, and 
finally the natural complement of a Rhineland Pact would be a 
Franco-German Arbitration Treaty. 

The British attitude was debated in die House of Commons on 

*TlieoJotc Lessing (murdered by the Ni/is, September 1933). 
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June 24, Mr. Chamberlain explained that British comnritments 
under the Pact would be limited to the West. France would 
probably dpfine her special relationships with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, but Great Britain would not assume any obligations other 
than diose specified m the Covenant of the League, The British 
Dominions were not enthusiastic about a Western Pact. General 


Smuts was anxious to avoid regional arrangements. The Cana- 
dians were lukewarm, and only New Zealand was uncondi- 
tionally prepared to accept the view of the British Government. 
Nevertheless we persevered. To me the aim of ending the 
thousand-year strife between France and Germany seemed a 


supreme object. If we could only weave Gaul and Teuton so 
closely together economically, socially, and morally as to prevent 
the occasion of new quarrels, and make old antagomsnis die in 
the reahsation of mutual prosperity and mterdependcnce, Europe 
would rise agam. It seemed to me that the supreme interest of 
the British people m Europe lay m the assuagement of the Franco- 
German feud, and that they had no other interests comparable or 
contrary to that. This is still my view to-day, 

Mr. Austen Chamherlain, as Foreign Secretary, had an outlook 
which was respected by all parties, and the whole Cabmet was 
umted m his support. In July the Germans rephed to the Frcncli 
Note, acceptmg the hnkmg up of a Western Pact widi die entry 
of Germany mto the League of Nations, but stating the prior 
need for agreement upon general disarmament. M. Briand came 
to England, and prolonged discussions were held upon the 
Western Pact and its surrounduigs. In August the French, widi 
the full agreement of Great Britain, rephed officially to Germany, 
Germany must enter the League without reservations as die first 
and indispensable step. The German Government accepted dus 
stipulation. This meant that the conditions of dieTreaties were to 
continue m force unless or until modified by mutual arrangement, 
and ^at no specific pledge for a reduction of Allied armaments 
had been obtained. Further demands by the Germans, put for- 
ward under mt^e nationahstic pressure and excitement, for 
toe eradication from the Peace Treaty of the War Gmlt clause, 
tor keepmg open the issue of Alsace-Lorrame, and for the im- 
mediate evacuation of Cologne by Alhed troops, were not 
pressed by the German Government, and would not have been 
conceded by the Allies 
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On this basis the Conference at Locarno was formally opened 
on October 4.. By the waters of tliis calm lake die delegates of 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and Italy assembled The 
Conference achieved; first, the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee be- 
tween the five Powers; secondly, Arbitration Treaties between 
Germany and France, Germany and Belgium, Germany and 
Poland, Germany and Chechoslovakia; tliirdly, special agree- 
ments between France and Poland, and France and Czecho- 
slovakia, by which France undertook to afford them assistant c ifa 
breakdown of the Western Pact were followed by an unpro- 
voked resort to arms. Thus did tlic Western Buropcan demo- 
cracies agree to keep the peace among tlicmsclves in all circum- 
stances, and to stand united against any one of their number who 
broke the contract and marched in aggression upon a brother 
land. As, between France and Germany, Great Britain became 
solemnly pledged to come to the aid of whidievcr of these two 
States was the object of unprovoked aggression. This far-reach- 
ing military commitment was accepted by Parliament and en- 
dorsed warmly by the nation. TJic nistories may be searched in 
vam for a parallel to such an undertaking. 

The question whether there was any obligation on tlic part of 
France or Britain to disarm, or to disarm to any p.irticular level, 
was not affected. I had been brought into these matters as Clian- 
cellor of the Exchequer at an early stage. My own view about diis 
two-way guarantee was that while France remained armed and 
Germany disarmed Germany could not attack her; and that on 
the other hand France would never attack Germany if tliat auto- 
matically mvolvcd Britain becoming Gcrnuiny’s ally. Thus 
aldiough the proposal seemed dangerous in tlicory — pledging us 
m fact to take part on one side or tlic other in any Franco-German 
war that might arise — tlicrc was little likelihood of such a disaster 
ever coming to pass, and this was the best means of preventing it. 

I was therefore always equally opposed to the disarmament of 
France and to the rearmament of Germany, because of the much 
greater danger tliis immediately brought on Great Britain. On 
the odier hand, Britam and the League of Nations, which Ger- 
many joined as part of the agreement, offered a real protection to 
the German pcxiple. Thus there was a balance created in which 
Britain, whose major mterest was die cessation of the quarrel 
between Germany and France, was to a large extent umpire and 
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arbiter. One hoped that this equilibrium nught have lasted twenty 
years, durmg which the Allied armaments would gradually and 
luturaily have dwindled under the influence of a long peace, 
growing confidence, and financial burdens. It was evident that 
danger would arise if ever Germany became more or less equal 
with France, still more if she became stronger than France But 
all tbs seemed excluded by solemn treaty obligations. 


The pact of Locaino was concerned only with peace in the 
West, and it was hoped that what was called an “Eastern Locarno” 
might be its successor. We should have been very glad if the 
danger of some future war between Germany and Russia could 
have been controlled in the same spirit and by similar measures as 
the possibility of war between Germany and France. Even the 
Germany of Stresemaiin was however disinclined to close the 
door on German claims m the East, or to accept the territorial 
treaty position about Poland, Danzig, the Corridor, and Uppei 
Sdesia. Soviet Russia brooded m her isolation behind the Cordon 
Sanitairc of anti-Bolshcvik States Although our efforts were 
continued, no progress was made in the East. I did not at any 
time close my mind to an attempt to give Gcimany greater satis- 
faction on her eastern frontier But no opportunitity arose dur- 
mg these brief years of hope. 


^ 

There were great rejoicings about the treaty which emerged at 
the end of 1925 from the Conference at Locarno, Mr. Baldwin 
was the first to sign it at the Foreign Office. The Foreign Secre- 
tary, havmg no official residence, asked me to lend my dining- 
room at No II Dmvmng Street for his intimate friendly luncheon 
with Herr Strescmami. We all met together in great amity, and 
thought what a wondeiful future would await Euiopc^if its 
greatest nation became truly united and felt themselves secure 
After tbs memorable instrument had received the cordial assent 
° ^«sten Chamberlain was given the Garter 

and the Nobel Peace Prize. His aduevemciit was the high-watci 
mark of Europe s restoration, and it inaugurated three yeans of 
peace and rerovery. Although old antagonisms were but slccp- 
mg, and the drumbeat of new levies was already heard, wc wcie 
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justified in, hoping that the ground thus solidly gamed would open 
the road to a further forward march. 

At the end of the second Baldwin Administration the state of 
Europe was tranquil, as it had not been for twenty years, and was 
not to be for at least another twenty, A friendly feeling existed 
towards Germany following upon our Treaty of Locarno, and the 
evacuation of the Rhineland by the French Army and Allied 
contingents at a much earlier date than had been prcsciibcd at 
Versailles. The new Germany took her place m the truncated 
League of Nations. Under the genial influence of Ainciican and 
British loans Gcrm.any was reviving rapidly. Her new ocean 
liners gamed the Blue Riband of the Atlantic. Her tiade advanced 
by leaps and bounds, and internal prosperity ripened. France and 
her system of alliances also seemed secure in Europe. The dis- 
armament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles were not openly 
violated. The German Navy was non-cxistcnt. The German Air 
Force was prohibited and still unborn. There were many in- 
fluences m Geimany strongly opposed, if only on grounds of 
prudence, to the idea of w.u, and the German High Command 
could not believe that the Allies would allow them to rearm. 
On die other hand, there lay before us what I later called the 
“Economic Blizzard”. Knowledge of this was confined to rare 
financial circles, and these were cowed into silence by what they 
foresaw. 

* * * iv * 

The General Election of May 1929 showed that the “swing of 
the pendulum” and the normal desire for change were powerful 
factors with the British electorate. The Socialists had a small 
majority over the Conscivativcs 111 the new House of Gommons. 
The Liberals, with about sixty seats, held the balance, and it was 
plain that under Mr Lloyd George’s leadership they would, at die 
outset at least, be hostile to the Conservatives. Mr Baldwin and 
I were in full agreement that wc should not seek to hold office m a 
minority or on precarious Liberal support Accordingly, although 
there were some differences of opinion in the Cabinet and the 
party about the course to be taken, Mr. Baldwin tciulcicd his 
resignation to the King. We all went down to Windsor m a 
special train to give up our sc.als and offices; and on June 7 Mi. 
Ramsay MacDonald became for the second tunc Piiine Minister 
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at the head of a minoiity Govemnient depending upon Liberal 
votes. 

The Socialist Prime Minister wished his new Labour Govern- 
ment to distinguish itself by large concessions to Egypt, by a far- 
reaclung constitutional change m India, and by a renewed effort 
for world, or at any rate British, disarmament. These were aims 
111 which he could count upon Liberal aid, and for which he 
therefore commanded a Parliamentary majority. Here began my 
differences with Mr Baldwin, and diercafter the relationship in 
which we had worked since he chose me for Chancellor of the 
Exchequer five years before became sensibly altered. We still of 
course remamed in easy personal contact, but we knew we did 
not mean the same tiling My idea was that the Conservative 
Opposition should strongly confront the Labour Government 
on all great Imperial and national issues, should identify itself 
with the majesty of Britain as under Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury, and should not hesitate to face controversy, even 
though that might not immediately evoke a response from the 
nation. So far as I could see, Mr Baldwin felt that the times were 
too far gone for any robust assertion of British Imperial greatness, 
and that the hope of the Conservauve Party lay in accommodation 
with Liberal and Labour forces and m adroit, well-timed 
manoeuvres to detach poweiful moods of public opinion and 
large blocks of voters from them. He certainly was very succcss- 
ful. He was the greatest party manager the Conservatives had 
ever had. He fought, as their leader, five General Elections, of 
which he won three. History alone can judge these general issues. 

It was on India that our definite breach occurred. The Prime 
Minister, strongly supported and even spurred by the Conser- 
vative Viceroy, Lord Irwin, afterwards Lord Halifax, pressed 
orward with his plan of Indian self-government. A portentous 
conference was held m London, of wliich Mr. Gandhi, lately 
mleased from, commodious internment, was the central figure 
There is no need to foUow m these pages the details of the con- 
troversy wkch occupied the sessions of 1929 and 1930. On the 

o Nationalist India to the London conference I reached the 
breakmg-point in my relations with Mr. Baldwin. He seemed 
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quite content with these developments, was in general accord 
with the Prime Munster and the Viceroy, and led the Conserva- 
tive Opposition decidedly along this path. I felt sure we should 
lose India in the final result and that measureless disasters would 
come upon the Indian peoples I therefore after a while resigned 
from the Shadow Cabinet upon this issue. On January 27, 193 1, 

I wrote to Mr. Baldwin. 

Now that our divergence of view upon Indian policy has become 
pubhc, I feel that I ought not any longer to attend the meetings of 
your Business Committee, to which you have hitherto so kindly 
uivited me. I need scarcely add that I will give you whatever aid is 
in my power in opposing the Socialist Government in the House of 
Commons, and I shall do my utmost to secure their defeat at the 
General Election. 

★ ★ * 

The year 1929 reached almost the end of its third quarter under 
the promise and appearance of increasing prosperity, particularly 
in the United States. Extraordinary optimism sustained an orgy 
of speculation. Books were written to prove that economic crisis 
was a phase which expanding business organisation and science 
had at last mastered. “We are apparently finished and done with 
economic cycles as we have known them,” said the President of 
the New York Stock Exchange in September. But in October a 
sudden and violent tempest swept over Wall Street. The inter- 
vention of the most powerful agencies failed to stem the tide of 
panic sales. A group of leading banks constituted a milhard- 
dollar pool to maintain and stabilise the market. All was vain. 

The whole wealth so swiftly gathered in the paper values of 
previous years vamshed. The prosperity of millions of American 
homes had grown upon a gigantic structure of inflated credit, now 
suddenly proved phantom Apart from the nation-wide specula- 
tion in shares winch even the most famous banks had encouraged 
by easy loans, a vast system of purchase by instalment of houses, 
furmture, cars, and numbeiless kmds of household conveniences 
and indulgences had grown up. All now fell together. The 
mighty production plants were thrown into confusion and 
paralysis. But yesterday there had been the urgent question of 
parking the motor-cars in which thousands of artisans and crafts- 
men were beginning to travel to their daily work. To-day the 
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gnevous pangs of falling wages and rising unemployment afflicted 
the whole commumty, engaged till this moment m the most 
active creation of all kinds of desirable articles for the enjoyment 
of milhons. The American hanking system was far less concen- 
trated and sohdly based than the British. Twenty thousand local 
banks suspended payment. The means of exchange of goods and 
services between man and man was smitten to the ground, and 
the crash on Wall Street reverberated in modest and rich house- 
holds ahke. 

It should not however be supposed that the fair vision of fat 
greater wealth and comfort ever more widely shared winch had 
entranced the people of the United States had nothing behind it 
hut delusion and market frenzy. Never before had such immense 
quantities of goods of all kinds been produced, shared, and ex- 
changed in any society. There is in fact no limit to the benefits 
which human beings may bestow upon one another by the highest 
exertion of their diligence and skill. This splendid manifestation 
had been shattered and cast down by vain imaginative processes 
and greed of gam which far outstripped the great achievement 
Itself. In the wake of the collapse of the stock market came during 
the years between 1929 and 1932 an tmrelcnting fall in prices and 
consequent cuts m production causing widespread unemploy- 
ment. * ^ 


The consequences of tins dislocation of economic life became 
world-wide. A general contraction of trade in the face of unem- 
ployment and dcchnmg production followed ' Tariff icstrictions 
were imposed to protect the home markets. The general crisis 
roug It with It acute monetary difficulties, and paralysed internal 
credit This spread rum and unemployment far and wide 
throughout the globe Mr. MacDonald’s Government, with all 
t leir pronuscs beinnd them, saw imemployment during 1930 and 

millions It was said that m the United States ten million persons 
were without work. The entire banking system of the gre^t 
Republic was thrown mto confusion and temporary collapse 

imtries However, nobody starved m the English-speaLg 


* ^ * it 
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It is always difficult for an Administration or party wliich is 
founded upon attacking capital to preserve tire confidence and 
credit so important to the highly artificial economy of an island 
hke Britain. Mr. MacDonald’s Labour-Sociahst Government 
were utterly unable to cope with the problems which confronted 
them. They could not command the party disciplmc or produce 
the vigour necessary even to balance the Budget. In such con- 
ditions a Government already in a minority and deprived of all 
financial confidence could not survive. 

The failure of the Labour Party to face this tempest, the sudden 
collapse of British financial credit, and die break-up of the Liberal 
Party, with its unwholesome balancing power, led to a National 
Coalition. It seemed that only a Government of all parties was 
capable of coping with the crisis. Mr MacDonald and his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on a strong patriotic emotion, attempted 
to carry the mass of the Labour Party into this combination. Ivlr. 
Baldwm, always content that others should have the function so 
long as he retamed the power, was willing to serve midcr Mr. 
MacDonald. It was an attitude which, thoiigli dcscrvmg respect, 
did not correspond to the facts Mr. Lloyd George was still 
recovering from an operation- serious at Ins age, and Sir Herbert 
Samuel led the bulk of the Liberals into the all-party combination 

I was not invited to take part in the Coalition Government. I 
was politically severed from Mi Baldwin about India. I was an 
opponent of the policy of Mr. MacDonald’s Labour Govern- 
ment Like many otlicrs, I had felt the need of a national concen- 
tration. But I was neither surprised nor unhappy when I was left 
out of it. Indeed, I remained painting at Cannes while the political 
crisis lasted. What I should have done if I had been asked to join 
I cannot tell. It is superfluous to discuss doubtful temptations 
that have never existed. Certainly during the summer I had 
talked to MacDonald about a National Administration, and he had 
shown some mterest But I was awkwardly placed m the political 
scene I had had fifteen years of Cabinet office, and was now busy 
with my hfc of Marlborough. Pohtical dramas arc very exciting 
at the time to those engaged m the clatter and whirlpool of 
politics, but I can truthfully affirm that I never felt resentment, 
still less pain, at being so decisively discarded m a moment of 
national stress. There was however an inconvenience. For all 
these years smee 1905 I had sat on one or the other of die Front 
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Benches, and always had the advantage of speaking from the box, 
on which you can put your notes and pretend with more or less 
success to be making it up as you go along. Now I had to find 
with some difficulty a seat below the gangway on the Govern- 
ment side, where I had to hold my notes in my hand whenever 
I spoke, and take my chance m debate with other well-known 
ex-Cabinet Mmisters However, from tune to time I got called. 

* ★ ★ ★ ^ 


The formation of the new Govcriniient did not end the financial 
crisis, and I returned from abroad to find everything luisettlcd in 
the advent of an inevitable General Election. The verdict of the 
electorate was worthy of the British nation A National Govern- 
ment had been formed under Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the 
founder of the Labour-Socialist Party. They proposed to the 
people a programme of severe austerity and sacrifice. It was an 
earher version of “blood, toil, tears, and sweat”, without the 
stimulus or the requurements of war and mortal peril. The sternest 
economy must be practised. Everyone would have his wages, 
salary, or mcome reduced. The mass of the people were asked do 
vote for a regime of self-dcnial. They responded as they always 
do when caught m the heroic temper. Although, contrary to their 
declarations, the Government abandoned the Gold Standard, and 
although Mr Baldwm was obliged to suspend, as it proved for 
ever, those very payments on the American debt which he had 
forced on the Bonar Law Cabinet of 1923, confidence and credit 
were restored. There was an overwhelming majority for the 
new Adn^stration. Mr. MacDonald as Prime Minister was only 
Allowed by seven or eight members of his own party; but barely 
fifty of his Labour opponents and former followers were returned 
to Parhament. His health and powers yrere failing fast, and he 
reigned in increasing decrepitude at the sumrmt of the British 
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LURKING DANGERS 


My Reflections in 1928 - AnniJiilating Tenors ofFiitinc War -* Some 
Technical Predictions ~ Allied Hatted of Wat and Mihlatisin - "LaiC 
Would Recant” - The German Army - The Hundred Thousand 
Volunteer Limit - General von Seeckt, Ills Woik and Theme - “A 
Second Scharnhorst” - The Withdrawal of the Allied Mission of 
Control, January 1927 - German Aviation - Encroachment and 
Camouflage - The German Navy - Rathenau's Munitions Scheme - 
Convertible Factories - The “No Major War for Ten Years” Rule 


I N MY BOOK The Aftermath I have set down some rcflcc- 
I tions on the four years winch elapsed between the Armistice 
J- and the change of Government in Britain at the end of 1(322. 
Wnting in 1928, I was deeply under the impression of a future 
catastrophe. 

It was not until the dawn of the twentieth century of tlic Christian 
era that war began to enter into its kingdom as the potential destroyer 
of the human race The organisation of mankind into great btates and 
Empires, and the rise of nations to full collective consciousness, cnahlctl 
enterprises of slaughter to be plaimcd and executed upon a scale and 
with a perseverance never before imagined All the noblest viitucs ol 
individuals were gathered to sticiigthcn the destructive capacity of the 
mass. Good finances, the resources of world- wide credit and tuicic, 
the accumulation of large capital reserves, made it possible to divert 
for considerable periods tlic energies of whole peoples to the task ot 
devastation Democratic institutions gave expression to the will- 
power of milhons. Education not only brought the course of the 
conflict witlnn the comprehension of everyone, but rendered each 
person serviceable m a high degree for the purpose in hand The Press 
afforded a means of 'iimfication and of mutual stiiuulauoii Religion, 
having discreetly avoided conflict on the fundamental issues, offered 
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Its encouragements and consolations, through all its forms, impartially 
to all the combatants Lastly, Science unfolded her treasures and licr 
secrets to die desperate demands of men, and placed m their hands 
agencies and apparatus almost decisive in their character. 

In consequence many novel features presented themselves Instead 
of merely fortified towns being starved whole nations were niediodic- 
ally subjected, or sought to be subjected, to the process of reduction 
by famine. The entire population in one capacity or another took 
part m the war, all were equally the object of attack. The air opened 
patlis along wliich death and terror could be carried far behind the 
lines of the actual arnues, to women, children, the aged, the sick, who 
in earlier struggles would perforce have been left untouched. Marvel- 
lous orgaiusations of railroads, steamships, and motor velucles placed 
and maintauied tens of millions of men continuously in action. Hciilmg 
and surgery m their exqmsite developments returned them again and 
again to the shambles Notlung was wasted that could contribute to 
the process of waste. The last dying kick was brought into military 
utihty 


But all that happened in die four years of the Great War was only 
a prelude to what was preparing for the fifth year The campaign of 
the year 1919 would have witnessed an immense accession to the 
powers of destruction. Had die Germans retained the morale to make 
good tneir retreat to the Rlunc, tlicy would have bccix assaulted iii 
the summer of 1919 with forces and liy methods incomparably more 
prodigious than any yet employed. Thousands of aeroplanes would 
have shattered their cities Scores of thousands of cannon would have 
blasted their front Arrangements were being made to carry simul- 
taneously a quaiter of a million men, togedicr with all their require- 
ments, continuously forward across country in mechanical vehicles 
moving ten or fifteen miles each day. Poison gases of incredible 
mahgmty, against which only a secret mask (which the Germans 
could not obtain in time) was proof, would have stifled all resistance 
and paraly^d all life on the hostile front subjected to attack. No 
G-mans too had their plans But the hour of wrath had 
passed. The signal of relief was given, and the honors of 1919 rc- 
m^ed buried in the arcluves of tlie great antagonists 

The suddenly and as universally as it had begun, 

viz d l l f scene of rum, and victors® nd 

ISZ In ahundred laboratories, in a thousand 

Z mid men pulled themselves up with a jerk, 

was piZed tLid "^le^ecuted, but their knowledge 

P 1 h ir data, calculations, and discoveries were hastily 
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bundled together and docketed “for future reference” by the War 
Offices in every country. The campaign of 1919 was never fought; 
but Its ideas go marching along. In every army Aey are bcmg explored, 
elaborated, refined under the surface of peace, and should war come 
again to the world it is not with the weapons and agencies prepared 
for 1919 that It will be fought, but with developments and extensions 
of these winch will be incomparably more formidable and fatal. 

It IS in these circumstances that we entered upon that period of 
exhaustion winch has been described as Peace It gives us, at any rate, 
an opportunity to consider the general situation Certain sombre facts 
emerge, solid, inexorable, like the shapes of mountains from drifting 
mist It IS estabhshed that henceforward whole populations will take 
part in war, all doing their utmost, all subjected to the fury of the 
enemy It is estabhshed that nations who beheve their life is at stake 
will not be restrained from using any means to secure their existence 
It IS probable — ^nay, certain — that among the means winch will next 
time be at their disposal will be agencies and processes of destruction 
wholesale, unhmited, and perhaps, once launched, uncontrollable. 

Mankind has never been in tins position before. Without having 
improved appreciably in virtue or enjoying wiser guidance, it has got 
into Its hands for the first time the tools by which it can unfailingly 
accomplish its own extermination. That is the point m human destinies 
to which all the glories and toils of men have at last led them. They 
would do well to pause and ponder upon their new responsibilities 
Death stands at attention, obedient, expectant, ready to serve, ready 
to shear away the peoples en masse; ready, if called on, to pulverise, 
without hope of repair, what is left of civilisation. He awaits only the 
word of command He awaits it from a frail, bewildered being, long 
his victim, now — for one occasion only — his Master. 

★ ★ * * * 

All this was published on January I, 1929 Now, on another 
New Year’s Day eighteen years later, I could not write it dif- 
ferently. All the words and actions for which I am accountable 
between the wars had as their object only the prevention of a 
second World War, and, of course, of making suic that if the 
worst happened we won, ot at least suivivcd. There can liardh’- 
ever have been a war more easy to prevent than this second 
Armageddon. I have always been ready to use force in Older to 
defy tyranny or ward off rum. But had our British, American, 
and Allied affairs been conducted with the ordinary consistency 
and common sense usual m decent households there was no need 
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for Force to march unaccompamed by Law; aivd Strength, more- 
over, could have been used in righteous causes with little risk of 
bloodshed. In their loss of purpose, m their abandonment even 
ohhe themes they most sincerely espoused, Britain, France, and 
most of all, because of their immense power and impartiality, the 
United States, allowed conditions to be gradually built up winch 
led to the very climax they dreaded most They have only to 
repeat the same well-meaning, short-siglitcd bcliaviour towards 
die new problems which in singular resemblance confront us to- 
day to bring about a third couvuImoii from which none may live 
to tell the tale. 

***** 

I had written even earlier, in 1925, some thoughts and queries 
of a techmeal character which it would he wrong to omit in these 
days 

May there not be methods of using explosive energy incomparably 
more intense than anything heretofore discovered^ Might not a bomb 
no bigger than an orange be found to possess a secret power to destroy 
a whole block of buildings — nay, to concentrate the foicc of a thousand 
tons of cordite and blast a township at a stroke? Could not explosives 
even of the existing type be guided automatically m flying machines 
by wireless or other rays, without a human pilot, in ceaseless procession 
upon a hostile city, arsenal, camp, or dockyaid? 

As for poison gas and chemical warfare m all its forms, only the first 
chapter has been written of a terrible book Ceitaiuly cveiy one of 
these new avenues to destruction is being studied on both sides of the 
Rlnne with all the science and patience of winch man is capable. And 
why should it be supposed that these resources will be limited to 
inoigamc cheimstry? A study of disease — of pestilences methodically 
piepared and dehberately laimched upon man and beast — is certainly 
being pursued in the laboratories of more than one great counliy 
Blight to destroy crops, anthrax to slay horses and cattle, plague to 
poison not armies only but whole districts — such are the lines along 
which nulitary science is remorselessly advancing. 

All tins IS nearly a quarter of a century old, 
***** 

It IS natural that a proud people vanquished in war should strive 
to rearm themselves as soon as possible. They will not respect 
more tlian they can help treaties exacted from them under duress. 
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. . . Ease would recant 
Vows made in pam, as violent and void. 

The responsibility therefore of imposing a continual state of 
mihtary disarmament upon a beaten foe rests upon the victors. 
For this purpose they must pursue a twofold policy. First, while 
remaming sufficiently armed themselves, they must enforce with 
tireless vigilance and authority the clauses of the treaty which 
forbid the revival of their late antagonist’s military power. 
Secondly, they should do all that is possible to reconcile the de- 
feated nation to its lot by acts of benevolence designed to procure 
the greatest amount of prospenty m the beaten country, and 
labour by every means to create a basis of true friendship and of 
common interests, so that the incentive to appeal again to arms 
will be continually dimimshed. In these years I coined the maxim, 
“The redress of the grievances of the vanquished should precede 
the disarmament of the victors ” As will be seen, the reverse 
process was, to a large extent, followed by Britain, tlie United 
States, and France. And thereby hangs this tale. 

★ * ★ * ★ 

It IS a prodigious task to make an army embodying the whole 
manhood of a mighty nation The victorious Allies had at 
Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion limited the German Army to a 
hundred tliousand men, and conscription was forbidden. This 
force therefore became the nucleus and the crucible out of which 
an army of millions of men was if possible to be re-formed. The 
himdred thousand men were a hundred thousand leaders. Once 
the decision to expand was taken, the privates could become 
sergeants, the sergeants officers None the less, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s plan for preventing the rc-creation of the German Army 
was not ill-conccived No foreign inspection could in tunes of 
peace control the quality of the hundred thousand men allowed 
to Germany But the issue did not turn on this. Three or four 
millions of tramed soldiers were needed merely to hold the 
German frontiers. To make a nation-wide army which could 
compare with, still more surpass, the French Army required not 
only the preparation of the leaders and the revival of the old 
regunents and formations, but the national compulsory service of 
each annual quota of men rcaclung the military age. Volunteer 
corps, youth movements, extensions of the police and const jbu- 
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lary forces, oH-coinrades associations, all kinds of non-official and 
indeed illegal organisations, might play tlieir part in die interim 
period. But without universal nation^ service the bones of the 
skeleton could never be clothed with flesh and sinew. 

There was therefore no possibihty of Germany creating an 
army which could face the French Army until conscription had 
been applied for several years. Here was a line which could not 
be transgressed without an obvious, flagrant breach of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Every kind of concealed, ingemous, elaborate 
preparation could be made beforehand, but die moment must 
come when the Rubicon would have to be crossed and the con- 
querors defied. Mr. Lloyd George’s principle was thus sound. 
Had it been enforced with authority and prudence diere could 
have been no new forging of tlie German war-machine. The 
class called up for each year, however well schooled beforehand, 
would also have to remam for at least two years in the regimental 
or other units, and it was only after tins period of traimng diat 
the reserves without which no modern army is possible could be 
gradually formed and accumulated. France, though her mai fliood 
had been depleted m a horrible degree by the previous war, had 
nevertheless maintained a regular uninterrupted routine of train- 
ing annual quotas and ofpassmg the trained soldiers into a reserve 
wluch comprised the whole fighting man-pov/cr of tlie nation 
For fifteen years Germany was not allowed to build up a sinular 
reserve. In all these years the German Army might nourish and 
cherish its imhtary spirit and tradition, but it could not possibly 
even dream of entermg the hsts against the long-estabhshcd un- 
broken developments of the armed, trained, organised man- 
power winch flowed and gathered naturally from tlie French 
nniitary system 

* * * A * 


The creamr of the nucleus and structure of the future German 
Army was General von Seeckt. As early as 1921 Secekt was bnsv 
planning m secret and on paper, a full-size German aany, and 

^ various activities with the Inter- 

Alhed Mihtary Commission of Control His biogiapher. General 
von Rabenau wrote m the triumphant days of 1940: ‘Tt wS 

rl'S In 1 /fom IpTu 

■■ “ the need, of the 

small army For instance, the Treaty demanded a decease „i 
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the Officer Corps from thirty-four thousand to four thousand. 
Every device was used to ovcicome this fatal barrier, and in spite 
of the efforts of the Allied Control Commission the process of 
planning for a revived German Army went forward. “The 
enemy,” says Seeckt’s biographer, “did his best to destroy the 
General Staff, and was supported by the political parties within 
Germany. Tlie Intcr-Allied Control had rightly, from its stand- 
point, tried for years to make the training m higher staffs so 
piimitive that there could be no General Staff They tried in die 
boldest ways to discover how General Staff officers were being 
trained, but we succeeded m giving nothing away, neither the 
system nor what was taught. Secekt never gave in, for had the 
General Staff" been destroyed it would have been difficult to re- 
create It. . . . Although the form had to be broken, tlic content 
was saved . . .” In fact, under the pretence of being Departments 
of Reconstruction, Research, and Cultuie, several thousand staff' 
officers m plain clothes and their assistants were held together m 
Berlin, thinking deeply about the past and the future 

Rabenau makes an illuminating comment. “Without Sccckt 
there would to-day [m 1940] be no General Staff in the German 
sense, for which generations arc required and which cannot be 
achieved in a day, however gifted or industrious officers may be. 
Continuity of conception is inipciative to safeguard leadership in 
the nervous trials of reality. Knowledge or capacity m indi- 
viduals IS not enough In wai the oigamcally-dcvclopcd capacity 
of a majority is necessary, and for tins decades arc needed. . . In 
a small hundred-thousand army, if the generals were not also to 
be small, it was imperative to create a great theoretical frame- 
work To this end large-scale practical exercises or war games 
were introduced , . . not so much to train the General Staff, but 
rather to create a class of higher commanders.” These would be 
capable of thinking in full-scale military terms. 

Seeckt insisted that false doctrines, springing from personal 
experiences of the Great War, should be avoided. All the lessons 
of that war were thoroughly and systematically studied New 
principles of training and instructional courses of all kinds were 
introduced. All the existing manuals were rewritten, not foi die 
hundred-thousand army, but for the armed miglit of die German 
Reicli. In order to baffle the inquisitive Allies, whole sections of 
these manuals were printed in special type and made public. 
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Tliose for internal consumption were secret. The main principle 
mculcated was the need for tlie closest co-operatioii of all vital 
arms. Not only were the main services— infantry, motorised 
cavalry, and artillery— to be tactically interwoven, but machine- 
gun, trench mortar, and tommy-gun units, anti-tank weapons, 
army air squadrons, and much else were all to be blended. It is 
to this theme that the German war leaders attributed their tactical 
successes in the campaigns of 1939 and 1940. By 1924 Secekt could 
feel that the strength of the German army was slowly increasing 
beyond the hundred-thousand limit. “The fiuits of this,” said his 
biographer, “were born only ten years later” In 1925 the old 
Field-Marshal von Mackeiiscn congratulated Sceckt on his build- 
ing up of the Reichswehr, and compared him, not unjustly, to 
the Scliarnliorst who had secretly prepared the Prussian counter- 
stroke against Napoleon during tlie years of the French occupa- 
tion of Germany after Jena. ^‘The old fire bums still, and the 
Alhed Control had not destroyed any of the lasting elements of 
German strength.” 

In the summer of 1926 Seeckt conducted his largest military 
exercise for commanders with staffs and signals. He had no 
troops, but practically all the generals, commanding officers, and 
General Staff officers of the army were introduced to the art of 
war and its innumerable technical problems on the scale of a 
German army winch, when the time came, could raise the German 
nation to its former rank. 

For several years short-scrvice training of soldiers beyond the 
official establishments was practised on a small scale. These men 
were known as “black”, i.e., illegal. From 1925 onwards the 
whole sphere of “black” was centralised in die Reichswehr 
Ministry and sustamed by national funds. The General Staff plan 
of 1925 for an extension and improvement of the army outside 
Treaty hmits was to double and then to treble the existmg legal 
seven infantry divisions. But Seeckt’s ultimate aim was a imm- 
miim of sixty-tliree. From 1926 the main obstacle to this planning 
was the opposition of the Prussian Socialist Government This 
was swept away m 1932. It was not till April 1933 that the 
establishment of the hundred-thousand army was officially ex- 
ceeded, though Its strength had for some time been rising steadily 
above that figure. 

***** 
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Amid the goodwill and hopes following Locarno a question- 
able, though by no means irremediable, decision was taken by 
the British and French Governments. The Inter-Allied Control 
Commission was to be withdrawn, and m substitution there 
should be an agreed scheme of investigation by the League of 
Nations ready to be put into operation when any of the paitics 
desired. It was thought that some such arrangement might form 
a complement to the Locarno Treaty This hope was not fulfilled. 
Marshal Foch reported that effective disarmament of Germany 
had taken place; but it had to be recognised tliat the disarmament 
of a nation of sixty-five millions could not be permanent, and 
that certain precautions were necessary. In January 1927 the 
Control Commission was nevertheless withdrawn from Germany. 
It was already known that the Germans were straining the intei- 
pretation of the Treaty in many covert and nunor ways, and no 
doubt tliey were making paper plans to become a milit.iry nation 
once again There were Boy Scouts, Cadet Coips, and many 
volunteer unarmed organisations both of youth and of veterans. 
But nothing could be done on a large scale m the Army 01 Navy 
which would not become obvious. The introduction of com- 
pulsory national service, the establishment of a Mihtaiy Air Force, 
or the laying down of warships beyond the Treaty limits would 
be an open breach of German obligations which could at any 
time have been raised in the League of Nations, of which Germany 
was now a member. 

The Air was far less definable. The Ticaty prohibited a German 
Military An Foice, and it was oflficially dissolved m May 1920 
In his farewell order Sccckt said he hoped that it would again 
rise, and meanwhile its spirit would still live. Me gave it every 
cncouiagcmcnt to do so. Mis first step had been to cicatc witlnii 
the Reichswehr Ministiy a special gioiip of experienced cx-Aii 
Force officers, whose existence was hidden fioni the Allied Com- 
mission and protected against Ins own Govcinmcnt Tins was 
gradually expanded until within the Ministry there were “an 
cells” m ^he various offices or inspectorates, and air personnel 
were gradually introduced tliroughout the cadres of the Army. 
The Civil ' Aviation Department was headed by an experienced 
war-time (^fficer, a nominee of Sccckt’s, who made sure that the 
control and development of civil aviation took place in harmony 
witli military needs. This department, together with the German 
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Civil Air Transport, and various camouflaged nnlitaiy or naval 
air establishments, was to a great extent staffed by ex-flying officers 
without knowledge of commercial aviation. 

Even before 1924 the beginnings of a system of airfields and 
civil aircraft factories and die training of pilots and instruction 
m passive air defence had come into existence throughout 
Germany. There was already much reasonable show of com- 
mercial flying, and very large numbers of Germans, both men 
and women, were encouiagcd to become “air-mmdcd” by the 
institution of a network of gliding clubs. Severe limitations were 
observed, on paper, about the number of service personnel per- 
iiutted to fly. But these rules, with so many others, were circum- 
vented by Seeckt, who, with the connivance of the German 
Transport Ministry, succeeded in building up a sure foundation 
for an efficient industry and a future air arm. It was tliought by 
the Allies, in the mood of 1926, derogatory to German national 
pride to go too far in cuihuig these German encroachments, and 
the victors rested on the line of principle which forbade a German 
Military Air Force. Tliis proved a very vague and shadowy 
frontier. ^ 


hi the naval sphere similar evasions were practised By the 
VetsMlles Treaty Germany was allowed only to retain a small 
naval force with a maximum strength of fifteen thousand men. 
Subteifugcs were used to increase dus total Nav-al organisations 
were covertly mcoiporated mto civil Ministries. The coastal 
defences m Heligoland, although destroyed in accoi dance witli 
the Treaty, were soon reconstructed. U-boats were illicitly built, 
and their officers and men trained 111 other conntnes Everytliine: 
posable was done to keep the Kaiser’s Navy alive, and to prepare 
for the day when it could openly resume a place upon the sea. 

decisive direc- 

Rp ■ I^athenau had, during his tenure of the Ministry of 

yoK industry. "They have destroyed 

yorr ,/eapon he had told the generals, m effect. “But these 

ZTrhZ^ become obsolete before the neS 

brand-new ones, and the a™y 
"I' l-v= a ; 

evetthcless tire struggle to preserve weapons from dcstiuo- 
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tion was waged pcisistciitly by the German staffs throughout the 
years of control. Every form of deception and every obstacle 
baffled the Allied Commission. The work of evasion became 
thoroughly organised. The German police, which at first had 
interfered, presently became accessoiics of the Reichswehr m the 
amassing of arms. Under a civilian camouflage an organisation 
was set up to safeguard reserves of weapons and equipment. From 
1926 this organisation had representatives all over Germany, and 
tliere was a network of depots of all kinds. Even more was 
ingenuity used to create machinery for future production of war 
material Lathes which had been set up for war purposes and 
were capable of being reconverted to that use were retained for 
civil production m far greater numbers than were required for 
ordinary commercial work. State arsenals built for war were not 
closed down in accordance with tlie Treaty. 

A general scheme had thus been put into action by which all 
the new factories, and many of the old, founded with American 
and British loans for leconstruction were designed from the outset 
for speedy conversion to war, and volumes could be written on 
die thoroughness and detail with which this was plaimcd. Herr 
Rathenau had been brutally murdered in 1922 by anti-Semite 
and nascent Nazi secret societies, who fastened their hatred upon 
this Jew — Germany’s faithful servant. When he came to power 
in 1929 FIcrr Bruenmg earned on the work with zeal and dis- 
cretion. Thus, while the victors reposed on masses of obsolescent 
equipment an immense German potential of new munitions 
production was, year by year, coming into being. 

A- * * n: * 

It had been decided by the War Cabinet in 1919 that as part of 
the economy campaign the Service departments should frame 
their estimates on the assumption that “the Biitish Empire will 
not be engaged in any great wai during the next ten )cais, and 
that no Expeditionary Force will be icqiurcd" In 1924, when I 
became Chancellor of the Fxclicquer, I asked the Committee of 
Imperial Defence to review this rule, but no recommendations 
were made for altering it In 1927 the War Office suggested that 
the 1919 decision should be extended for the Army only to cover 
ten yeais “from the picscnt date”. This was approved by the 
Cabinet and Committee of Imperial Defence. The matter was 
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next discus!,ed on July 5, 1928, when I proposed with acceptance 
“that the basis of estimates for the Service departments should 
rest upon the statement that there would be no major war for a 
period of ten years, and that tins basis should advance from day 
to day, but that tire assumpuon should be reviewed every year 
by the Committee of Imperial Defence”. It was left open for 
any Service department or Dominion Government to raise the 
issue at their discretion if they thought fit. 

It has been contended that the acceptance of this principle 
lulled the fightuig departments into a false sense of secuuty, that 
research was neglected, and only short-term views prevailed, 
especially where expense was involved. Up till the time when I 
left office m 1939 I felt so hopeful that the peace of the world 
would be maintained that I saw no reason to take any new 
derision; nor m the event was I proved wrong. War did not 
break out tiU the autumn of 1939. Ten ycais is a long time in 
tlus fugitive world. The ten-year rule with its day-to-day ad- 
vance lemamcd in force until 1932, when, on March 23, Mr. 
MacDonald’s Government lightly decided that its abandonment 
could be assumed 

All this time the Alhes possessed die strength, and the right, to 
prevent any visible or tangible German rearmament, and Ger- 
many must have obeyed a strong united demand from Britain, 
France, and Italy to brmg her actions into conformity with wliat 
the Peace Treaties had prescribed In reviewing again the history 
of the eight years from 1930 to 1938 we can see how much time 
we had. Up till 1934 Rt least German rearmament could have 
been prevented without the loss of a single hfe. It was not time 
that was lacking. 
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ADOLF HITLER 


The Blinded Corporal - The Obscure Fuehrer - The Munich Putsch, 
1923 - “Mein Kainpf” - Hitler’s Piobkws - Hitler and the Reichs- 
_ The Schleicher Intrigue - The Impact of the Ikonoinic Blizzard 
- Chancellor Bruening - A Constitutional Monarchy ~ H/jiiahty of 
Ainmicnts - Schleicher Intcri'cnes ~ The Fall of Brucning. 


I N OCTOBER 1918 a German corporal had been tem- 
I porarily blinded by mustard gas in a British attack near 
X Comincs. While he lay in hospital in Pomerania defeat and 
revolution swept over Germany. The son of an obscure Austrian 
customs official, he had nursed youthful dreams of becoming a 
great artist. Having failed to gam entry to the Academy of Art m 
Vienna, he had lived m poverty m that capital and later in 
Munich Sometimes as a housc-paintcr, often as a casual labourer, 
he suffered physical piivations and bred a harsh though concealed 
resentment that the wen Id had denied him success. These mis- 
foitunes did not lead him into Communist ranks. By an honour- 
able inversion he cheushed all the more an abnormal sense of 
lacial loyalty and a fervent and mystic admiration foi Germany 
and the German people. lie sprang eagerly to arms at the out- 
break of the war, and served for four years with a Bavarian regi- 
ment on the Western Front Such were the eaily fortunes of 
Adolf Hi tier. 

As he lay sightless and helpless m hospital during the winter of 
1918 his own personal failure seemed merged in the disaster of the 
whole German people. The shock of defeat, the collapse of law 
and order, the triumph of the French, caused this convalescent 
regimental orderly an agony which consumed his being, and 
generated those poitcntous and incasuiclcss forces of the .spirit 
which may spell the rescue or tlic doom of mankind. The down- 
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fall of Gerinaiay seemed to him inexplicable by oulmary pi occsscs. 
Somewhere there had been a gigantic and luoiistrous betrayal. 
Lonely and pent within himself, the little soldier pondered and 
speculated upon the possible causes of the catastrophe, guided 
only by his narrow personal experiences. He had mingled in 
Vienna with extreme German Nationalist groups, and here he 
had heard stones of sinister, undermining activities of auothei 
race, foes and cxploitcis of the Noidic woild — the Jews. His 
patriotic anger fused with Ins envy of the iich and successful 
into one overpowering hate. 

When at length, as an unnoted patient, he was released from 
hospital, still wearing the unifoim in which he had an almost 
school-boyish pride, what scenes met his newly unsealed eyes' 
Fearful are the convulsions of defeat. Around him in the atmo- 


sphere of despair and frenzy glared the lineaments of Red Revolu- 
tion Armoured cars dashed through the suects of Munich scat- 
tering leaflets or hullets upon the fugitive wayfaieis His own 
comrades, with defiant red arm-bands on dien iimfonn, were 
shouting slogans of fury against all that he cared for on earth As 
in a dream everytlung suddenly became clear Germany had been 
stabbed in the back and clawed down by the Jews, by the pro- 
fiteers and intriguers behind the Front, by the acemsed Bolsheviks 
in their mtcriiational coiispuacy of Jewish intellectuals. Sliming 
before him he saw Ills duty, to save Germany from these plagues, 
to avenge her wiongs, and lead the master race to its long- 
decreed destiny ° 

The officers ofhis regiment, deeply alarmed by the seditious and 
revolutionary tempci of their men, were very glad to find one, at 
^ly rate who seemed to have the root of the matter m him. 
Corporal Hitler desired to remain mobilised, and found employ- 
ment as a political education officer” or agent In tins guise he 
gatliCLcd infoimation about mutinous and siibvcisivc designs. 
1 rcscntly he was told by the Scciuity officer foi whom he woi ked 
to attend meetings of the local political parties of all complexions 
m September 1919 die Corporal went to a rally 
of the German Workers Party m a Munich brewery, and here he 
heard for the first time people talking m the style of his secret 

Cnm^lp’ ^-peculators, the “November 

Qammah who had brought Germany into the abyss Chi 
September 16 he joined this party, and shoitly afcei vvaitls. m 
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harmony with his military work, undertook its propaganda. In 
February 1920 tlic first mass meeting of the German Workers’ 
Party was held in Munich, and here Adolf Hitler himsclt domi- 
nated tlie proceedings and m twenty-five points outlined the 
party programme. He had now become a politician His cam- 
paign of national salvation had been opened In April he was 
demobilised, and tlic expansion of the party absorbed his whole 
life By the middle of tlic following year he had ousted rlic 
oiiginal leaders, and by his passion and genius fotced upon the 
hypnotised company the acceptance of Ins personal control. 
Already he was ‘‘the Fuehrer”. An unsuccessful newspaper, the 
Voclkisclicr Bcobaditcr, was bought as the party organ. 

The Communists were not long in recognising their foe. They 
tried to break up Hitler’s meetings, and in the closing days of 1921 
he organised his first units of storm-troopers Up to tins point all 
had moved in local circles in Bavaria. But m the tribulation of 
German life during these first post-w.ir years m.any began here 
and there throughout the Reich to listen to the new gospel The 
fierce anger of all Germany at the French occupation of the Ruin 
111 1923 biouglit what was now called the National Socialist 
P.arty a bioacl wave of adherents. The collapse of the mark 
destroyed the basis of the German middle class, of whom many 
111 their despair became recruits of the new party and found 
relief fiom their misery m hatred, vengeance, and patriotic 
fervour 

At the beguimiig Hitler had made it clear that the path to power 
lay through aggression and violence against a Weiniai Republic 
born from the shame of defeat. By Novcmbci 1923 “the 
Fuclncr” had a determined group around him, among whom 
Gocring, Hess, Rosenberg, and Rochm were prominent. These 
men of action decided that the moment had come to attempt the 
seizure of authoiity m the State of B.av.iria. General von Luden- 
dorfflent the mihtaiy prestige of his name to the vcntiiie, and 
marched forward in the Putsch. It used to be said before the w.ir 
‘‘In Germany there will be no revolution, because m Gcim.iuy all 
revolutions are strictly foibiddcn.” This picccpt was revived on 
this occasion by the local authorities in Munich. The police 
troops fired, carefully avoiding the General, who marched 
stiaight forward into their ranks and was received with respect 
About twenty of the dcmoiistiatois weic killed. Hitler throw 
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himself upon the ground, and presently escaped with other leaders 
from the scene. In Apnl 1924 he was sentenced to four years’ 
' imprisonment. 

Although the German autliorities had maintained order, and 
the German court had inflicted punishment, the feeling was wide- 
spread throughout the land that they were striking at their own 
flesh and blood, and were playing the foreigners’ game at the 
expense of Germany’s most faithful sons. Hitler’s sentence was 
reduced from four years to tliirteen iiiontlis. These months in 
the Landsberg fortess were however sufficient to enable him to 
complete in outline Mein KatnpJ, a treatise on his political philo- 
sophy inscribed to the dead of die recent Putsch. When even- 
tually he came to power there was no book which deserved more 
careful study from the rulers, political and military, of the Allied 
Powers. All was there — the progiamme of German resurrection, 
the tecluuque of party propaganda; the plan for combating 
Marxism, the concept of a National-Socialist State, the rightful 
position of Germany at the sumnut of the world Here was the 
new Koran of faith and war. turgid, verbose, shapeless, but preg- 
nant with Its message. 

The main thesis of Mein Kampf is simple. Man is a fighting 
animal; therefore the nation, beuig a cominunity of fighters, is a 
fighting umt Any living organism winch ceases to fight for its 
existence is doomed to extinction. A country or lace which 
ceases to fight is equally doomed. The fighting capacity of a race 
depends on its purity. Hence the need for ridding it of foreign 
detifements. The Jewish race, owing to its universality, is of 
necessity pacifist and internationalist. Pacifism is the deadliest 
sm, font means the surrender of the race m the fight for existence 
Ihe first duty of every country is therefore to nationalise the 
masses. Intelligence in the case of the individual is not of first 
myortance; will and detcrnunation are the piinic qualities. The 
ndmdual who is born to command is more valuabTc than count- 
ess thousands ofsubordmate natures Only brute force can ensure 
.umva of the race, hence the necettny for mthtary forms, 
fc P“ 2 i Had 

drhdv 3."“<' S'"”* ‘t ™ld have boon 
fold all the smttp ^ Reich must gather within its 

defeat can be rescued by restoring its self-confidence. 
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Above all things the army must be taught to believe in its own 
invincibility. To restore the German nation the people must be 
convinced tliat the recovery of freedom by force of arms is 
possible. The aristocratic principle isjundamentally sound. Intcl- 
lectu.alism is undesirable. The ukiimte aim of education is to 
produce a German who can be converted with the minimum of 
training into a soldier. Tlie greatest upheavals in liistory would 
have been unthinkable had it not been for the driving force of 
fanatical and hysterical passions Notliing could have been 
effected by the bourgcoi-s viitues of peace and order. The world is 
now moving towards such an upheaval, .and the new German 
State must see to it tliat the race is ready for the last and greatest 
decisions on this earth 

Foreign policy may be unscrupulous. It is not the task of diplo- 
macy to allow a nation to founder heroically, but rather to see 
that It can prosper and survive. England and Italy arc the only 
two possible allies for Germany. No country will enter into an 
alliance with a cowardly pacifist State run by democrats and 
Marxists. So long as Gernumy docs not fend for herself, nobody 
will fend for her Her lost provinces cannot be rcg.aincd by 
solemn appeals to Heaven or by pious hopes in the League of 
Nations, but only by force of arms, Germany must not repeat 
the mistake of fighting all her cneimes at once. She must single 
out the most dangerous and attack him with all her forces. The 
world will only cease to be anti-C«crman wbeii Germany recovers 
equality of rights and resumes her place in the sun. There must 
be no sciitimentaUty about Germany’s foreign policy To attack 
France for purely sentimental reasons would be foolish. What 
Germany needs is increase of territory m Europe. Germany's pre- 
war colonial policy was a mistake and should be abandoned 
Germany must look for expansion to Russia, and especially to the 
Baltic States No alliance with Russia can be tolerated. To w.age 
war together with Russia .igainst the West would be cnimnal, 
for the aim of the Soviets is the triumph of international Judaism. 

Such were the “granite pillars” of his policy. 

•k -k ic 'k 'k 

The ceaseless struggles and gtadual cmcigcnce of Adolf Hitler 
as a national figure wcic little noticed by the victors, oppressed 
and haiassed as they were by tlicir own troubles and party strife 
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A long intciva! passed before National Socialism, or the “Nazi 
Party”, as it came to be called, gained so strong a hold of the 
masses of the German people, of the armed forces, of the 
machinery of the State, and among industrialists not unreasonably 
terrified of Communism, as to become a power m German life 
of which World-Wide notice had to be taken. When Hitler was 
released from prison at the end of 1924 he said tJiat it would take 
him five years to rcoiganne his movement 

***** 


One of the demociatic piovisions of the Weimai Constitution 
prescribed elections to the Reichstag every four years. It was 
hoped by this provision to make sure that the masses of the 
German people should enjoy a complete and continuous control 
over their Parliament. In practice of course it only meant that 
they lived 111 a continual atmosphere of febrile political excite- 
ment and ceaseless clcctioneermg. The progress of Hitler and his 
doctrines is thus registered witii precision. In 1928 he had but 
twelve seats in the Reichstag. In 1930 this became 107, in 1932, 
230 By that time the whole structure of Germany had been pci- 
mcated by die agencies and disciplmc of the National Socialist 
Party, and intimidation of all kinds and insults and brutalities to- 
wards the Jews were rampant. 

It IS not necessary in this account to follow year by year this 
complex and formidable development, with all its passions and 
villamies and all its ups and downs. The pale sunlight of Locarno 
shone for a while upon the scene. The spending of the profuse 
American loans induced a sense of ictiumng prosperity. Marshal 
Hindcnbuig presided ovci the German State, and Stresemann was 
Ills Foreign Mimstcr The stable decent majoiity of the German 
people, responding to their ingtaincd love of massive and maicstic 
authority, clung to him till his dying gasp But other powerful 
actors were a so active in the distracted nation to winch tlic 
Weimar Republic could offer no sense of security, and no satis- 
taction or national glory or revenge 

insrnmm of republican governments and dcmociatir, 

nstitnt ons, imposed by the victors and tainted witli defeat the 

Germany and the enduring structure of 

Rerchswchr. They it was who made and unmade Presidents and 
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Cabinets. Tliey had found in Marshal Hindenhurg a symbol of 
their power and an agent of their will. But Hindenburg in 1930 
was eighty-tlirec years of age. From this time Ins character and 
mental grasp steadily declined. He became increasingly preju- 
diced, arbitrary, and senile An enormous image had been made 
of lum in tlic war, and patriots could show their admiration by 
paying for a nail to drive into it. This illustrates effectively what 
he had now become — “the Wooden TiUin”. It had for some 
time been clear to the generals that a satisfactory successor to the 
aged Marshal would have to be found. The search for tlic new 
man was however overtaken by the vcliemcnt growth and force 
of the National-Socialist movement. After the tailurc of the 19:13 
Putsch m Munich Hitler lud professed a programme of strict 
legality within the framework of die Weimar Republic. Yet at 
the same time he had cncounigcd and planned the expansion of 
the military and para-niihtary formations of the Nazi Party. 
From very small beginnings the S.A., the Storm Troops or 
Brownshirts, with their small disciplinary core, the S.S., grew 
m numbers and vigour to the point where the Rcichswchr viewed 
their activities and potential strength witli grave alarm. 

At the head of the Storm Troop formations stood a German 
soldier of fortune, Enist Rochm, the comrade and liithcrto the 
close friend of Hitler through all the years of struggle. Roehm, 
Chief of the Staff of the S.A., was a man of proved ability and 
courage, but dominated by personal ambition and sexually per- 
verted. His vices were no barrier to Hitler’s collaboration with 
him along the hard and dangerous path to power. The Storm 
Troops had, as Bruenmg complains, absorbed most of the old 
German Nationalist formations, such as the Free Companies 
which had fought in the Baltic and Pol.iiid against the Bolsheviks 
in the 1930’s, and also the Nationalist Veterans’ Organisation of 
the Steel Helmets (St.alilhclm), 

Pondering most caicfully upon the tides that were flowing in 
die nation, the Rcichswchr convinced themselves with mucli 
reluctance that, as a nulitary caste and organisation m opposition 
to the Nazi movement, they could no longer maintain control of 
Germany. Both factions had m common the resolve to raise 
Germany from the abyss and avenge her defeat; but while the 
Reichswehr represented the ordered structiuc of the Kaiser’s 
Empire, and gave shelter to the feudal, aiistocratic, land-owning 
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and well-to-do classes m German society, the S A. had become to 
a large extent a revolutionary movement fanned by the discon- 
tents of temperamental or embittered subversives and the despera- 
tion of rumed men. They differed from the Bolsheviks whom 
they denounced no more than the North Pole docs from the 
South 

For the Rcichswehr to quarrel with the Nazi Party was to tear 
the defeated nation asunder The Aimy chiefs in 1931 and 1932 
felt they must, for their own sake and for that of the coimtry, join 
forces with those to whom in domestic matters they were opposed 
with all the ngidity and severeness of the German mind. Hitler, 
for his part, although prepared to use any battering-ram to break 
into the citadels of power, had always before his eyes the leader- 
ship of the great and glittering Germany which had commanded 
the admiration and loyalty of his youthful years. The conditions 
for a compact between him and the Reichswehr were therefore 
present and natural on both sides The Army chefs had gradually 
reahsed tliat the strength of the Nazi Party was such that Hitler 
was the only possible successor to Hmdenburg as head of the 
German nation. Hider on Ins side knew that to carry out his 
programme of German resurrection an alliance with the govern- 
ing Me of the Reichswehr was mdispensablc. A bargain was 
struck, and the German Army leaders began to persuade Hmden- 
burg to look upon Hitler as eventual Chancellor of the Reich. 
Thus by agreemg to curtail the activities of the Brownsliirts to 
subordinate them to the General Staff, and ultimately, if unavoid- 
able, to hquidate them, Hitler gained the allegiance of the con- 
trolling forces in Germany, official executive dominance, and the 
apparent reversion of the Headship of the German State. The 
Corporal had travelled far. 


There was however an umer and separate comphcation. If the 

ey to any master-combmauon of German mtcmal forces was 
the General Staff of the Army, several hands were grasping for 
that W G*„.l Ear. von Schlacher at tint 
subtle and on occasions a decisive influence He was the political 

ZTV/ f potentially donunating military 

circle He was viewed with a mc^isurc of distrust by all sections 
and factions, and regarded as an adroit and useful political agent 
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possessed of much, knowledge outside the General Staff manuals 
and not usually accessible to soldiers. Schleicher had long been 
convinced of the significance of the Naa movement and of the 
need to stem and control it. On the other hand, he saw that in tins 
terrific mob-thrust, with its ever-growing pnvate army of S.A., 
there was a weapon which, if properly handled by his comrades 
of the General Staff, might reassert the greatness of Germany, and 
perhaps even establish his own. In tins intention during the course 
of 1931 Schlcichei began to plot secretly with Roehm, Chief of 
the Staff of the Nazi Storm Troopers. There was thus a major 
double process at work, the General Staff making their arrange- 
ments with Hitler, and Schleicher in their midst pursuing his 
personal conspiracy with Hitler’s principal lieutenant and would- 
be rival, Roehm. Schleicher’s contacts with the revolutionary 
element of the Nazi Party, and particularly with Roehm, lasted 
until both he and Roehm were shot by Hitler’s orders three years 
later. This certainly simplified the political situation, and also 
that of the survivors. 

* * * ★ ★ 

Meanwhile the Economic Blizzard smote Germany in her turn. 
The United States banks, faced with increasing commitments at 
home, refused to increase their improvident loans to Germany, 
This reaction led to the widespread closing of factories and the 
sudden ruin of many enterprises on which the peaceful revival 
of Germany was based. Unemployment m Germany rose to 
2,300,000 m the winter of 1930. At the same time Reparations 
entered a new phase. For the previous three years the American 
Agent-General, Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, had acted as Allied repre- 
sentative in the collection of the heavy payments demanded by 
the Alhes, including the payments to Britain which I transmitted 
automatically to the Uiutcd States Treasury. It was certain this 
system could not last. Alreadym the summer of 1929 Mr Young, 
the American Commissioner, had framed, proposed, and nego- 
tiated in Pans an important scheme of mitigation, which not only 
put a final limit to the period of Reparation payments but freed 
both the Reichsbank and the German railways from Alhed 
control, and abolished the Reparations Commission in favour of 
the Bank for International Settlements. Hitler and his National- 
Socialist movement joined forces with the business and coinmer- 
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cial interests, which were represented, and to some extent led, 
by the truculent and transient figure of the commercial magnate 
Hugenberg. A vain but savage campaign was launched against 
this far-reaching and benevolent easement proffered by the Allies. 
The German Government succeeded by a dead-lift effort in 
procunng the assent of the Reichstag to the "Young Plan” by no 
more than 224. votes to 206. Stresemann, the Foreign Minister, 
who was now a dying man, gamed his last success m the agree- 
ment for tile complete evacuation of the Rhineland by the Allied 
armies, long before the Treaty required. 

But the German masses were largely indifierent to the remark- 
able concessions of the victors. Earlier, or m happier circum- 
stances, these would have been acclaimed as long steps upon the 
path of reconciliation and a return to true peace. But now the 
ever-present overshadowing fear of the German masses was 
unemployment. The middle classes had already been ruined and 
driven mto violent courses by the flight from the mark. Strese- 
mann’s mtemal political position was undermined by the mter- 
national economic stresses, and die vehement assaults of Fh tier’s 
Nazis and Hugenberg’s capitahst magnates led to his overtlixow. 
On March 28, 1930, Bruenmg, the leader of the Catholic Centre 
Party, became Chancellor. 


Bruening was a Catholic from Westphalia and a patriot, seek- 
ing to re-create the former Germany m modem democratic guise. 
He pursued continuously the scheme of factory preparation for 
war which had been devised by Herr Rathenau before his 
murder. He had also to struggle towards financial stability amid 
mounting chaos His programme of economy and reduction of 
Civil Service numbers and salanes was not popular. The tides of 
hatred flowed ever more turbulently. Supported by President 
lindenburg, Bruemng dissolved a hostile Reichstag, and the 
election of 1930 left him with a majority. He now made the last 
recogmsablc effort to raUy what remained of the old Germany 
against the resurgent, violent, and debased nationahst agitation, 

re-election of Hinden-, 
bwg as President ChanceUor Bruemng looked to a new but 

STtf safety. glory of Germany 

only m the restorauon of an Emperor. Could he then mduce the 
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aged Marshal Hindenburg, if and when re-elected, to act for Ins 
last term of office as Regent for a restored monarchy to come into 
effect upon lus death? This pohey, if achieved, would have filled 
the void at the summit of the German nation towards which 
Hitler was now evidently making his way. In all the circum- 
stances this was the right course. But how could Bruemng lead 
Germany to it? The Conservative element, winch was dnftmg 
to Hitler, might have been recalled by the return of Kaiser 
Wilhelm; but neither the Social Democrats nor the trade umon 
forces would tolerate the return of the old Kaiser or the Crown 
Prince. Briicning’s plan was not to recreate a Second Reich. He 
desired a constitutional monarchy on English lines. He hoped 
that one ‘of the sons of the Crown Prmce might be a suitable 
candidate. 

In November 1931 he confided his plans to Hindenburg, on 
whom all depended. The aged Marshal’s reaction was at once 
vehement and peculiar. He was astonished and hostile. He said 
that he regarded himself solely as trustee of tlie Kaiser Any other 
solution was an insult to his military honour. The monarchical 
conception, to which he was devoted, could not be reconciled 
with picking and choosing among royal princes. Legitimacy 
must not be violated Meanwhile, as Germany would not accept 
the return of die Kaiser, theic was nothing left but he himself, 
Hindenburg. On this he rested No compromise for him! 
"fysHis,fy rcstc.” Bruemng aigucd vehemently and perhaps 
over-long with the old veteran. The Chancellor had a strong case. 
Unless Huidciihurg would accept this monarchical solution, albeit 
unorthodox, there must be a revolutionary Nazi dictatorship. No 
agreement was reached. But whether or not Bruciiing could con- 
vert Hindenburg, it was imperative to get him re-clcctcd as 
President, 111 order at least to stave off an immediate political 
collapse of the Ciermau State. In its first stage Bruemng’s plan 
was successful. At the Presidential elections held in March 1932 
Hmdenburg was returned, after a second ballot, by a majority 
over Ins rivals, Hitler and the Cominimist Thaclmann. Both the 
economic position m Germany and her relations with Europe had 
now to be faced. The Disarmament Conference was sitting at 
Geneva, and Hitler throve upon a roaring campaign against the 
humiliation of Gciiuany undci Versailles 

In careful medication Bruemng drafted a far-rcachmg plan of 
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Treaty revision; and m April 1932 Ke went to Geneva and found 
an unexpectedly favourable reception. In conversations between 
him and MacDonald, Stimsoii, and Norman Davis it seemed that 
agreement could be reached. The extraordinary basis of this was 
the principle, subject to vanous reserved mterpretations, of 
“equahty of armaments” between Germany and France It is 
indeed surpnsing, as future chapters wdl explain, that anyone in 
his senses should have imagmed that peace could be built on such 
foundations. If this vital point were conceded by the victors, it 
might well pull Bruening out of his phght; and then the next 
step — ^and tins one wise — would be the cancelling of Repara- 
tions for the sake of European revival. Such a settlement would 
of course have raised Bruemng’s personal position to one of 
tnumph. 

Norman Davis, die American Ambassador-at-Large, tele- 
phoned to the French Premier, Tardieu, to come immediately 
from Paris to Geneva. But, unfortunately for Bruenmg, Tardieu 
had other news. Schleicher had been busy m Berhn, and had just 
warned the French Ambassador not to negotiate with Bruenmg 
because his fall was imminent. It may well be also that Tardieu 
was concerned with the mihtary position of France on the formula 
of “equality of armaments”. At any rate, Tardieu did not come to 
Geneva, and on May i Bruening returned to Berlm. To arrive 
there empty-handed at such a moment was fatal to lum. Drastic 
and even desperate measures were required to cope with the 
threatened economic collapse inside Germany. For these measures 
Bruenmg’s unpopular Government had not the necessary 
strength. He struggled on through May, and meanwhile Tardieu, 
m the kaleidoscope of French Parliamentary politics, was replaced 
by M. Hernot, 

The new French Premier declared himself ready to discuss the 
formula reached in the Geneva conversations. The American 
Ambassador m Berhn was mstructed to urge the German Chan- 
cellor to go to Geneva without a moment’s delay. This message 
was received by Bruenmg early on May 30. But meanwhile 
Schleicher s influence had prevailed Hindcnburg had already 
been persuaded to disimss the Chancellor. In the course of that 
very mortung, after the American mvitation, with all its hope and 
imprudent, had reached Bruenmg, he learned that his fate was 
settled, and by midday Jie resigned to avoid actual dismissal. So 
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ended the last Government m post-war Germany which might 
have led the German people into the enjoyment of a stable and 
civjhsed constitution and opened peaceful channels of intercourse 
with their neighbours The offers which the Allies had made to 
Bruemng would, but for Schleicher’s mtrigue and Tardicu’s 
delay, certainly have saved him. These offers had presently to be 
discussed with a different System and a different man. 
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THE LOCUST YEARS* 

1931-1935 


The MacDonaU-Baldwin Coalition - The Indian Collapse - All 
Germany Astir - Hindenhur^ and Hitler - Schleicher Fails as a Stop- 
gap - Hitler Becomes Chancellor - The Burning of the Reichstag, 
February 27, 1933 - Hitler Wins a Majority at the Elections - The 
New Master ~ Qualitative Disarmament - 1932 in Germany - British 
Air Estimates of 1933 - Equality of Status in Aimamcnts - “The 
MacDonald Plan" - “Thank God for the French Anny" - Flitler 
Quits the League of Nations -A New Yoik Adventnie - Peace at 
Chartwell - Some Wise Friends - The Mailboroiigh Battlefield- 
Putzi - The Attitude of the Conservative Paity - Dangers tn the Far 
East - Japan Attacks China - Accountability, 


f I HE British Government which resulted from the General 
I Election of 1931 was m appearance one of tlic strongest and 
J. in fact one of the weakest m British records. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Prime Minister, had severed himself, with the 
utmost bitterness on both sides, from the Socialist Party which 
It had been his hfe*s work to create. Henccfoiward he brooded 
supmely at the head of an Admunstration which, though nomin- 
ally National, was m fact ovcrwhelnungly ConservaUve. Mr. 
Baldwin preferred the substance to the form of power, and 
reigned placidly m the background. The Foreign Office was 
filled by Sir John Simon, one of the leaders of the Liberal con- 
tuigent. The main work of the Administration at home was 
done by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who soon succeeded Mr. 

♦Four years later Sir Thomas Inskip, Minister for Co-ordimtion of Defence, wlio w is 
well versed in the Bible, used the expressive phrase about this dismal renod, of wlucli lie 
W the heir The years that the locust hath eaten” (Joel, u, 25). 
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Snowden as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Labour Party, 
blamed for its failure in the financial crisis and sorely stricken at 
the poUs, was led by the extreme pacifist, Mr. George Lansbury. 
During the period of four and a quarter years of this Adminis- 
tration, from August 1931 to November 1935, the entire situation 
on the Continent of Europe was reversed. 

On the first return of the new Parliament the Government 
demanded a Vote of Confidence upon their Indian policy To 
tins I moved an Amendment as follows: 

Provided that nothing 111 the said policy shall romniit tins House to 
tlie establishment 111 India of a Doniiiiion Constitution as defined by 
the Statute of Westminster . . . And that no question of self-govern- 
ment in India at this juncture shall impair the ultimate responsibility 
of Parhament for the peace, order, and good government ot the Indian 
Empire. 

On this occasion I spoke for as much as an hour and a half, 
and was heard with attention But on this issue, as later upon 
Defence, nothmg that one could say made the slightest difference 
We have now along this subsiduiiy Eastern load'^also reached our 
horrible consummation m the slaughtct of hundreds of thous.imls 
of poor people who only sought to earn their living under con- 
ditions of peace and justice. I ventured to tell the ignoiant 
Members of all paitics 

As the British authority passes for a tunc into colhipsc, the old 
hatreds between the Moslems and the Hiiulus revive and acquuc new 
hfe and malignancy We camiot easily conceive wliat tliese hatreds 
are There are in India mobs of neighboius, people who have dwelt 
together in the closest propinquity all their lives, who when held and 
dominated by these passions will tear cacli other to pieces, men, 
women, and children, with their fingeis Not for a hundied ycais have 
the relations between Moslems and Hindus been so poisoned as they 
have been since England was deemed to be losing her grip, and was 
believed to be ready to quit tlic scene if told to go 

We mustered little more than forty m the Lobby against all 
the thice parties 111 the House of Commons This must be noted 
as a sad milestone on the downward path 

★ A * * * 

Meanwhrle all Germany was astrr and great events marched 
forward. 
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Much had happened in the year which followed the fall of the 
Bruening Cabinet in May 1932. Papen and the political general, 
Schleicher, had hitherto attempted to govern Gcimaiiy by clever- 
ness and intrigue The time for these had now passed. Papeu, 
who succeeded Bruening as ChanceUor, hoped to rule with the 
support of the entourage of President Hindenburg and of the 
extreme Nationalist group m the Reichstag On July 20 a 
decisive step was taken The Sociahst Government in Prussia was 
forcibly ousted from office But Papen’s rival was eager for 
power. In Schleicher’s calculations the mstruincnt lay in the 
dark, hidden forces storming into Gennau politics behind the 
rismg power and name of Adolf Hitlci. He hoped to make the 
Hitler Movement a docile servant of the Rcichswehr, and in so 
doing to gam the control of bodi himself The contacts between 
Schleicher and Roehm, the leader of the Nazi Storm Troopers, 
which had begim in 1931, were extended in the following year 
to more precise relations between Schleicher and Hitler hunself 
The road to power for both men seemed to he obstiuctcd only 
by Papen and by the confidence displayed by Hindenbuig 111 
him. 

In August 1932 Hitler came to Bcilm on a private summons 
from the President. The moment for a forwaid step seemed at 
hand Thirteen million German voteis stood behind the Fuchrei 
A vital share of office must be his for the asking He was now in 
somewhat the position of Mussolini on the eve of the march on 
Rome. But Papen did not care about recent Italian history. He 
had the support of Hindenburg and had no intention of resigning. 
The old Marshal saw Hitler He was not impicssed. “That man 
for Chancellor^ I’ll make lum a postmastei and he can lick 
stamps with my head on them.” In palace circles Hitler had not 
the influence of Ins competitors 

In the country the vast electorate was restless and adrift. In 
November 1932, for the fifth time in a year, elections were held 
throughout Germany. The Nazis lost groimd and their 230 seats 
were reduced to 196, the Communists gaming the balance The 
bargaming power of the Fuehrer was thus weakened Perhaps 
General Schleicher would be able to do without him after all. 
The General gained favour m the circle of Hindenburg’ s advisers. 
On November 17 Papen resigned and Schleichei became Chan- 
cellor m his stead But the new Chancellor was found to have 
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been more apt at pulling wires behind the scenes than at the open 
summit of power. He had quarrelled with too many people. 
Hitler, together with Papen and the Nationalists, now ranged 
themselves agamst lum, and the Cominmiists, fightmg the Nazis 
m the streets and the Government by their strikes, helped to make 
his rule impossible. Papen brought his personal influence to bear 
on President Hmdenburg. Would not after all the best solution 
be to placate Hitler by thrusting upon him the responsibihties and 
burdens of office? Hmdenburg at last reluctantly consented. On 
January 30, 1933, Adolf Hitler took office as Chancellor of 
Germany 

The hand of the Master was soon felt upon all who would or 
might oppose the New Order On February 2 all meetings or 
demonstrations of the German Communist Party were forbidden, 
and throughout Germany a romid-up of secret arms belonging 
to the Communists began. The climax came on the evenmg of 
February 27, 1933. The budding of the Reichstag broke mto 
flames. Brownshirts, Blackslurts, and tlieir auxiliary formations 
were called out Four thousand arrests, including the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, were made overnight. 
These measures were entrusted to Goering, now Mimster or the 
Interior of Prussia. They formed the preliminary to the foith- 
coimng elections and seemed the defeat of the Communists, the 
most formidable opponents of the new regime Tlic oiganising 
of the electoral campaign was the task of Goebbcls, and he lacked 
neither skill nor zeal 

But there were still many forces in Germany reluctant, ob- 
stinate, or actively hostile to Hitlerism. The Communists, and 
many who in their perplexity and distress voted with them, 
obtained 8 1 seats, the Socialists 118, the Centre party 73, and tlic 
Nationahst allies of Hitler mider Papen and Hugenberg 5a. 
Thirty-three seats were allotted to minor Right Centre groups. 
The Nazis obtained a vote of 17,300,000, with 288 scats. These 
results gave Hitler and his Nationalist allies control of the Reichs- 
tag. Thus, and thus only, did Hider obtain by hook and crook 
a majority vote from the German people. Under the ordinary 
processes of civihsed Parliamentary government, so large a 
minority would have had great influence and due consideration 
111 the State. But in the new Nazi Germany minorities were now 
to learn that they had no rights. 
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On March 21, 1933, Hitler opened, m the Garrison Church at 
Potsdam, hard by the tomb of Frederick the Great, the first 
Reichstag of the Tlnid Reich In the body of the church sat die 
representatives of the Reichswehr, tlie symbol of the continuity 
of German might, and the senior officers of the S.A. and S.S., 
the new figures of resurgent Germany. On March 24 the 
majority of the Reichstag, overbearing or overawing all op- 
ponents, confirmed by 441 votes to 94 complete emergency 
powers to Chancellor Hider for four yeais. As the lesult was 
amiounced Hitler turned to the benches of the Socialists and 
cried, “And now I have no further need of you ” 

Amid the excitement of the election the exultant columns of 
the National Sociahst Party filed past their leader in the pagan 
homage of a torclilight procession through the streets of Berlm. 
It had been a long struggle, difficult for foreigners, especially 
those who had not known the pangs of defeat, to comprehend. 
Adolf Hitler had at last arrived But he was not alone He had 
called from the depths of defeat the daik and savage furies latent 
in the most numerous, most serviceable, ruthless, contradictory, 
and ill-starred race in Europe. He had conjured up the fearful 
idol of an all-devourmg Moloch of which he was the priest and 
incarnation. It is not withm my scope to describe the inconceiv- 
able brutahty and villainy by which tins apparatus of liaticd and 
tyranny had been fashioned and was now to be pcifcctcd. It is 
necessary, for the purpose of this account, only to present to the 
reader the new and fearful fact which had broken upon the still 
miwittuig world. GERMANY UNDER HITLER AND 
GERMANY ARMING. 


While these deadly changes were taking place in Germany the 
MacDonald-Baldwm Government felt bound to enforce for 
some time the severe reductions and restrictions winch the 
imposed upon our already modest armaments, 
and steadfistly closed their eyes and ears to the disquieting sym- 

ST V vehement efforts to procure a disarmament 

" TAW MacDonal/and Us 

&™Tm ,iTt colfaguas piasscd a series of proposals 

forward m the League of Nations and through every other 
channel that was open. The French, although their political 
affairs soil renrariied m cons™, dior and mAotioi, SoM 
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particular significance, clung tenaciously to the French Army as 
the centre and prop of the life of France and of all her alliances. 
This attitude earned them rebukes both m Britain and m the 
United States. The opimons of the Press and public were in no 
way founded upon rcahty, but the adverse tide was strong 

When in May 1932 the virtues of disarmament were extolled 
in the House of Commons by all parties, the Foreign Secrctaiy 
opened a new line in the classification of weapons which should 
be allowed or discouraged. He c.illed this “qualitative disarma- 
nient”. It was easier to expose the fallacy than to convmcc the 
Members. I said. 

The Foreign Secretary told us that it was difficult to divide weapons 
into offensive and defensive categories. It certainly is, because almost 
every conceivable weapon may be used in defence or offence, citlici 
by an aggressor or by the innocent victim of his assault To make it 
more difficult for the invader, heavy guns, tanks, and poison gas aie 
to be relegated to the evil category of offensive weapons The invasion 
of France by Germany in 1914 reached its climax without the emplo)- 
incnt of any of these weapons The heavy gun is to be described as 
“an offensive weapon” It is all right m a fortress, there it is virtuous 
and pacific in its character, but bung it out into the field— and, of 
couLse, if It were needed, it would be brought out into the field— and 
It immediately becomes naughty, peccant, militaristic, and has to be 
placed under the ban of civilisation Take the tank The Germans, 
having invaded France, ciitrciiclicd themselves, and 111 a couple of 
years they shoe down 1,500,000 French and British soldiers who wcic 
trying to free the soil of France. The tank was invented to overcome 
the fire of the maclunc-guns with which the Get mans were maintain- 
ing themselves in France, and it saved a lot of life in clearing the soil 
of the invader Now, apparently, the machine-gun, wlncli was liie 
German weapon foi holding on to thirteen provinces of France, is to 
be the virtuous, defensive maclunc-gun, and the tank, which was the 
means by winch these Allied hves were saved, is to be placed under 
the censure and obloquy of all just and righteous men 

A truer classification might be drawn 111 banning weapons which 
tend to be indiscrnnmatc in their action and whose use entails death 
and wounds, not merely on the combatants in the fighting zones, but 
on the civil population, men, women, andcluldreii, fin removed fiom 
those areas. There indeed, it seems to me, would be a direction m 
winch the united nations assembled at Geneva might advance with 
hope , . . 
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At the end I gave my first formal wannng of approaching war: 

I should very much regret to see any approximation in military 
strength between Germany and France, Those who speak of that as 
though It were right, or even a question of fair dcalmg, altogether 
underrate the gravity of the European situation. I would say to those 
who would hke to see Germany and France on an equal footing in 
armaments. “Do you 'wish for war’” For my part, 1 earnestly hope 
that no such approximation will take place during my lifetime or chat 
of my childien To say that is not in the least to imply any want of 
regard or admiration for the great qualities of tlic Gcunan people, but 
I am sure that the thesis that they should he placed in an equal military 
posiuon with France is one which, if it ever emerged in fact,_ would 
bri ng us Within practical distance of almost measureless calamity 

The British Air Estimates of March 1933 revealed a total lack 
of comprehension alike by the Government and the Oppositions, 
Lahour and Liberal, of what was going on. I had to say (March 

14. 1933)* 

I regretted to hear the Under-Secretary say that we were only the 
fifth air Power, and that the ten-year programme was suspended for 
another year. I was sorry to hear him boast that the Air Ministry had 
not laid down a single new umt this year. All these ideas are being 
mcreasmgly stultified by the march of events, and we should be well 
advised to concentrate upon our air defences with greater vigour, 

* * * * * 

Under the so-called National Government Biitisli public 
opinion showed an increasing inclination to cast aside all care 
about Germany, In vam the French had pointed out correctly 
in a memorandum of July 21, 1931, that the gcneial assurance 
given at Versailles that a umvcrsal limitation of armaments should 
follow the one-sided disarmament of Germany did not constitute 
a Treaty obhgation. It certainly was not an. obligation enforce- 
able apart from time and arcumstance. Yet when in 1933 the 
German delegation to the Disarmament Conference categorically 
demanded the removal of all restrictions upon their right to re- 
arm they found much support m the British Press, Tlie Ttmes 
spoke of "the timely redress of mequahty”, and the New Stales- 
man of the unqualified recognition of the principle of the equality 
of States’ . This meant that the seventy million Germans ought 
to be allowed to rearm and prepare for war without the victors 
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in the late feaiful struggle being entitled to make any objection. 
Equality of status between victors and vanquished, equality be- 
tween a France of thirty-mne millions and a Germany of nearly 
double that number' 

The German Government were emboldened by the British 
demeanour. They ascribed it to the fmidamental weakness and 
inherent decadence imposed even upon a Nordic race by the 
democratic and Parliamentary form of society With all Hitler’s 
national drive behind them, they took a haughty line. In July 
their delegation gathered up its papers and quitted the Disaima- 
inent Conference To coax them back then became the prune 
political objective of the victorious Allies In November the 
French, under severe and constant British pressure, proposed 
what was somewhat unfaiily called “the Hciriot Plan”. The 
essence of this was the reconstitution of all European defence 
forces as short-service armies with hmitcd numbers, admitting 
equality of status but not necessarily accepting equality of strength. 
In fact and in principle, the adnussion of equality of status made 
It impossible ultimately not to accept equality of strength. This 
enabled the Allied Governments to offer to Germany “Equality 
of rights in a system winch would provide security for all 
nations . Under certam safeguards of an illusory character tlic 
French were reduced to accepting this meaningless formula. On 
this the Germans consented to return to the Disarmament Con- 
ference. This was hailed as a notable victory for peace. 

Fanned by the breeze of popularity. His Majesty’s Government 
now produced on March i6, 1933, what was called after its 
author and inspirer “the MacDonald Plan”. It accepted as its 
starting-point the adoption of the French conception of short- 
service ariiucs' — 111 this case of eight months’ service' — and pro- 
ceeded to prescribe exact figures for the tioops of each country. 
The French Army should be reduced from its peace-time estab- 
lishment of 500,000 men to 200,000 and the Germans should 
increase to parity at that figure. By tins time the Gcinian military 
forces, though not yet provided with the mass of trained reserves 
which only a succession of amiual conscripted quotas could 
supply, may well have amounted to the equivalent of over a 
^llion ardent volunteers, partially equipped, and with many 
forms of the latest weapons coming along tluough the convertible 
and partially-coiivci ted factories to arm them. 
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At the end of the First World War, France, like Great Britain, 
had an enormous mass of heavy artillery, whereas the cannon of 
the German Army had m fact been blown to bits according to 
Treaty. Mr. MacDonald sought to remedy tliis evident mequality 
by proposmg to limit the calibre of mobde artillery guns to 
105 mm., or 4.2 inches. Existmg gmis up to 6 inches could be 
retamed, but all replacements were to be limited to 4.2 niches. 
British mterests, as distmct from those of France, were to be 
protected by the maintenance of the Treaty restrictions against 
German naval armaments until 1935, when it was proposed that 
a neiv Naval Conference should meet. Military aircraft were 
prohibited to Germany for the duration of the agreement; but 
the three Allied Powers were to reduce tlieir own Air Forces to 
500 planes apiece. 

I viewed this attack upon the French armed forces and die 
attempt to establish equality between Germany and France with 
strong aversion, and on March 23, 1933, I had the opportunity 
of saying to Paihament. 

I doubt the wisdom of pressing tliis plan upon France at the present 
time I do not think the French will agree. They must be greatly 
concerned at what is taking place in Germany, as well as at the attitude 
of some others of tjieir neighbours. I dare say that during tins anxious 
month there are a good many people who have said to themselves, as 
I have^ been saymg for several years “Thank God for the Frcncli 
Army.” When we read about Germany, when wc watch widi sur- 
prise and distress the tumultuous insurgeiice of ferocity and war spirit, 
the pitiless iH-treatinent of minorities, die demal of the normal protec- 
tions of avihsed society, the pcrsecuuon of large numbers of individuals 
solely on the ground of race — ^when wc see all that occurring in one of 
the ™ost gifted, learned, and scientific and fornudable nations m the 
world, one cannot help feeling glad that the fierce passions that are 
raging in Germany have not yet found any other outlet but upon 
themselves It seerns to me that at a nioinciit like this to ask France to 
naive her Army while Germany doubles licis, to ask France to halve 
er Air Force while the German Air Force remains whatever it is, is 
a proposal likely to be considered by the French Government,’ at 
present at my rate, as somewhat unseasonable The figures that’are 
given ui me plan of the strength of armies and aeroplanes secure to 
hrance only as many aeroplanes as would be possessed by Italy, leaving 
any air-power possessed by Germany entirely out of consideration. ^ 

And again in April- 
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The Germans demand cquahty m weapons and equahty m tire organ- 
isation of armies and fleets, and we have been told, “You cannot keep 
so great a nation in an inferior position What others have, tliey must 
have.” I have never agreed. It is a most dangerous demand to make. 
Nothing in life is eternal, but as surely as Germany acquires full military 
equality with her neighbours while her own grievances are still un- 
redressed and while she is in die temper winch we have unhappily 
seen, so surely shall we see ourselves within a measurable distance of 
the renewal of general European war 

. . One of the things which we wcic told after the Great War 

would be a security for us was diat Germany would be a democracy 
with Parliamentary institutions. All that has been swept away You 
have most gnm dictatorship You have militarism and appeals to 
every form of fighting spirit, from the reintroduction of duelling m 
die colleges to the Miinster of Education advismg the plentiful use of 
the cane in the elementary schools. You have diese martial or pug- 
nacious mamfestations, and also this persecution of the Jews of winch 
so many members have spoken . . 

I will leave Germany and turn to France France is not only the 
sole great surviving democracy m Europe, she is also the strongest 
military Power, I am glad to say, and she is the head of a system of 
States and nations France is the guarantor and protector of the wliolc 
crescent of small States winch runs nght round from Belgium to 
Yugoslavia and Roumaiua They all look to France When any step 
IS taken, by England or any other Power, to weaken the diplomatic 
or military security of France, all these small nations tremble with fear 
and anger They fear that the central protective force will be weakened, 
and tliat dien dicy will be at the mercy of die great Tciitoinc Power. 

When one considcis that the facts were hardly in dispute, the 
actions of a responsible Government of respectable men and the 
public opinion which so flocculcntly supported them are scaiccly 
comprehensible It was like being smothered by a feather-bed. 
I remember particularly the look of pain and aversion which I 
saw on the faces of Members m all parts of the House when I 
said, Thank God for the French Army.” W^ords were vain 

However, the French had the liardrhood to insist that there 
should be a delay of four years before the destruction of their 
heavy war material The British Government accepted this 
modification provided that the French agreement about tlic 
dcstiuction of their artillery w^as specified m a document for 
immediate signature. France bowed to tins, and on October 12 , 
^ 933 ) Sir John Simon, after complaining that Gcimany had 
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sliifted her ground m the course of the preceding weeks, brought 
these draft proposals before the Disarmament Conference. The 
result was unexpected Hitler, now Chancellor and Master of all 
Germany, having already given orders on assuming power to 
dnve ahead boldly on a nation-wide scale, both in the training- 
camps and the factories, felt himself m a strong position. He did 
not even trouble to accept the quixotic offers pressed upon him. 
With a gesture of disdain he directed the German Government to 
withdraw both from the Conference and fiom the League of 
Nations. Such was the fate of the MacDonald Plan. 

* ★ ★ * * 


It is difficult to find a parallel to the unwisdom of tlie British 
and weakness of the French Governments, who none the less 
reflected the opmion of their Parhaments in this disastrous period. 
Nor can the United States escape the censure of history. Absorbed 
in their own affairs and aU the abounding mterests, activities, and 
accidents of a free community, they simply gaped at the vast 
changes winch were taking place m Euiopc, and imagined they 
were no concern of theirs The considerable corps of highly 
competent, widely-trained professional American officers formed 
their own opinions, but these produced no noticeable effect upon 
the improvident aloofness of American foreign policy. If the 
influence of the United States had been exerted, it might have 
galvanised the French and British politicians mto action. The 
League of Nations, battered though it had been, was still an 
august instrument winch would have invested any challenge to 
the new Htler war-menace with the sanctions of Intemanonal 
Law. Under the strain the Americans merely shrugged their 
shoulders, so that in a few years they had to pour out the blood 

and treasures of the New World to save themselves from mortal 
danger 

Seven years later when at Tours I witnessed the French agony 
all this was m my mind, and that is why, even when proposals 

oLfoS" I "poke only LL il 

comfOT and reassurance, which I rejoice to feel have been made 

***** 

hii.WeTI?®''!*' S’'S"""“8 of 1931 to tmdertakc a con- 

oderable lecture tout m the United States, and travelled to New 
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York. Here I suffered a serious accident, which nearly cost me 
my life. On December 13, when on my way to visit Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, I got out of my car on the wrong side, and walked 
across Fifth Avenue without bearmg in mind the opposite rule 
of the road which prevails m America, or the red lights, then 
unused m Britain. There was a shattering collision. For two 
months I was a wreck. I gradually regamed at Nassau in the 
Bahamas enough strength to crawl around. In this condition 
I undertook a tour of forty lectures tliroughout the United 
States, living all day on my back in a railway compartment, 
and addressing in the evening large audiences. On the whole 
I consider this was the hardest time I have had m my life. I 
lay pretty low all through this year, but in time my strength 
returned 

Meanwlule at home our life flowed placidly downstream. At 
Westminster Mr Baldwin adopted and espoused the main 
principles of Mr MacDonald’s India Bill, the conduct of which 
in the Commons was entiustcd to the new Secretary of State for 
India, Sir Samuel Hoare The report of the Simon Commission 
was Ignored, and no opportumty of debating it was given to 
Parliament With about seventy other Conservatives I formed 
a group called “the India Defence League’’, which during the 
next four years resisted the Government’s policy on India in so 
far as it went beyond the recommendations of the Commission. 
We fought the matter out at party conferences with a consider- 
able measure of support, sometimes running very close, but 
always in a minority. The Labour Opposition voted in Parlia- 
ment witli the Government on the Indian issue, and it became, 
like Disarmament, a link between the two Front Benches Their 
followers presented an overwhelming m,ajority against our group, 
and derided us as “Dic-hards”. The rise of Hitler to power, the 
domination of the Nazi Party over all Germany, and the rapid, 
active giowth of German aimed power, led to further differences 
between me and the Government and the various political parties 
in the State 

The years from 1931 to 1935, apart from my anxiety on public 
affairs, were personally very pleasant to me I earned my liveli- 
hood by dictating articles which had a wide circulation not only 
in Great Britain and the United States, but also, before Hitler's 
shadow fell upon them, in the most famous newspapers of sixteen 
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European countries. I lived in fact fiom moutli to liand. I pro- 
duced m succession the various volumes of the life of Marl- 
borough I meditated constantly upon the European situation 
and the rearming of Germany. I lived mainly at Chartwell, 
where I had much to amuse me. I built with my own hands a 
large part of two cottages and extensive kitchcn-gardcn walls, 
and made all kinds of rockeries and waterworks and a large 
swimming-pool which was filtered to limpidity and could be 
heated to supplement our fickle sunshine. Thus I never had a 
dull or idle moment from morning till midnight, and with tny 
happy family around me dwelt at peace within my habitation. 

Durmg these years I saw a great deal of Frederick Lindemaim, 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy at Oxford University. 
Liiidemaiin was already an old friend of mine. I had met him 
first at the close of the pievioiis war, m which he had distinguislicd 
himself by conducting in the air a number of experiments, 
hitherto reserved for daring pilots, to overcome the then almost 
mortal dangers of a “spm” We came much closer together from 
1932 onwards, and he frequently motored over from Oxford to 
stay with me at Chartwell. Here we had many talks into the 
small hours of the morning about the dangers which seemed to 
be gathering upon us. Lmdemanii, “the Piof ”, as he was called 
among lus fiiends, became my chief advisci on the .scieiuific 
aspects of modern war and particularly air defence, and also on 
questions involving statistics of all kinds. This pleasant and 
fertile association continued throughout the war. 

Another of my close friends was Desmond Morton.* Wlicn 
m 1917 Field-Marshal Haig fiUed his personal staff with young 
officers fresh from the firing line, Desmond was recommended 
to him as the pick of the Artillery. He had commanded the most 
advanced field battery in Arras during the severe spring fighting 
of that year. To his Mihtary Cross he added the unique distinc- 
tion of having been shot through the heart, and living happily 
ever afterwards witli the bullet in him. When I became Munster 
of Muiutions in July 1917 I frequently visited the front as the 
Coininander-in-Chief’s guest, and he always sent his trusted 
aide-de-camp, Desmond Morton, with me. Together we visited 
many paits of die line. During iliese sometimes dangerous 
excursions, and at the Comraandci-in-Chicf’s house, I formed a 

* Now Major Sir Desmond Morton, IC C 13 , M.C 
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great regard and friendship for tins biilliant and gallant officer, 
and in 1919, when I became Secretary of State for War and Air, 
I appointed him to a key position in the Intelhgcnce, winch he 
held for many years. He was a neighbour of mine, dwellmg only 
a mile away from Chartwell He obtained from the Prime 
Mimster, Mr MacDonald, permission to talk freely to me and 
keep me well informed. He became, and continued during the 
war to be, one of my most intimate adviseis till our final victory 
was won 

I had also formed a fricndsliip with Ralph Wigiam, then the 
rising star of the Foreign Office and in the centre of all its affairs. 
He had reached a level in that department which entitled him to 
express responsible opimons upon policy, and to use a wide dis- 
cretion in his contacts, official and unofficial. He was a charming 
and fearless man, and lus convictions, based upon profound 
knowledge and study, dominated his being He saw as clearly 
as I did, but with more certain information, the awful peril which 
was closmg in upon us Tlus drew us together Often we met 
at Ins little house in North Street, and he and Mrs. Wigram came 
to stay with us at Chartwell. Like other officials of higii rank, he 
spoke to me with complete confidence All this helped me to 
form and fortify my opinion about the Hitler Movement. For 
my part, with the many connections which I now had in France, 
111 Germany, and other countries, I had been able to send him a 
certain amount of information which we examined together 

From 1933 onwaids Wigiain became keenly distressed at the 
policy of the Government and the course of events Wlnle Ins 
official chiefs formed evciy d.iy a higher opinion of his capacity, 
and while his influence in the Foreign Office grew. Ins thouglits 
turned repeatedly to resignation He had so much foicc and grace 
in Ins conveisation tliat ail who had grave business with Inin, and 
many others, gave cvci -increasing importance to his views. 

* * * * A 

It was of gicat value to me, and it may be thought .also to the 
country, that I should have the means of conducting scaiching 
and precise discussions for so many years in tins vciy small circle 
On my side however I gathered and contributed a gicat deal of 
information fiom foreign sources I had confidential contacts 
with scvcial of the French Mmisteis and with the successive chiefs 
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of the French Government. Mr. Ian Colvin, the son of the famous 
leader-writer of the Morning Post, was the News Chronicle corre- 
spondent in Berhn. He plunged very deeply into German politics, 
and estabhshed contacts of a most secret character with some of 
the important German generals, and also with independent men 
of character and quahty m Germany who saw m the Hitler 
Movement the approaching rum of their native land. Several 
visitors of consequence came to me from Germany and poured 
their hearts out in their bitter distress. Most of these were executed 
by Hitler during the war. From other directions I was able to 
check and furnish information on the whole field of our air 
defence. In this way I became as well mstructed as many Ministers 
of the Crown. All the facts I gathered from every source, includ- 
ing especially foreign connections, I reported to the Government 
from time to time. My personal relations with Ministers and also 
with many of their high officials were close and easy, and although 
I was often their critic we mamtained a spirit of comradeship. 
Later on, as wdl be seen, I was made officially party to much 
of their most secret technical knowledge. From my own long 
experience in high oflfice I was also possessed of the most precious 
secrets of the State. All this enabled me to form and maintain 
opimons which did not depend on what was published in the 
newspapers, though these brought many items to the discnmi- 
natmg eye, 

* * * *■ * 


At Westminster I pursued my two themes of India and the 
German menace, and went to Parhament from time to time to 
dehver warning speeches, winch commanded attention, but did 
wake to action the crowded, puzzled Houses 
which heard them. On the German danger, as on India, I found 
myself working m Parhament with a group of friends. It was 
composed differently from the India Defence League Sir Austen 
Chamberlam, Sir Robert Home, Sir Edward Grigg Lord 
Wmterton, Mr Bracken, Sir Henry Croft, and severd others 
formed our circle. We met regularly and to a large extent pooled 
our information The Ministers eyed this significant but not un- 
tnendly body of their own supporters and former colleagues or 
semors TOth respect We could at any time command the atten- 
tion of Parhament and stage a full-dress debate. 


* * 


* * 


* 
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The reader will pardon a personal digression in a lighter vein. 

In the summer of 1932 for the purposes of my hfc of Marl- 
borough I visited his old battlefields m the Low Countries and 
Germany. Our family expedition, which included “tile Prof.”, 
journeyed agreeably along the Ime of Marlborough’s celebrated 
march in 1705 from the Netherlands to the Danube, passing the 
Rlnne at Coblenz. As we wended our way through these beauti- 
ful regions from one ancient, famous city to another, I naturally 
asked questions about the Hitler Movement, and found it the 
prime topic in every German nimd. I sensed a Hitler atmosphere. 
After passing a day on the field of Blenheuii, I drove into Munich, 
and spent the best part of a week there. 

At the Regina Hotel a gentleman introduced Inmself to some 
of my party. He was Heir Hanfstaengl, and spoke a great deal 
about the Fuehrer”, with whom he appeared to be intimate. 
As he seemed to be a lively and talkative fellow, speakmg excellent 
English, I asked him to dine. He gave a most interesting account 
of Hitler’s activities and outlook He spoke as one under the spell. 
He had probably been told to get in touch with me Lie was 
evidently most anxious to please. After dinner he went to the 
piano and played and sang many tunes and songs m such remark- 
able style that we all enjoyed ourselves minicnscly. Lie seemed 
to know all the English tmies that I liked. He was a great enter- 
tainer, and at that time, as is known, a favourite of the Fuehrer. 
He said I ought to meet him, and that nothing would be easier 
to arrange. Herr Hitler came every day to the hotel about 
five o’clock, and would be very glad indeed to sec me. 

I had no national prejudices against Hitler at this time. I knew 
little of his doctrine or record and nothing of his character. I 
adnnre men who stand up for their country m defeat, even thougli 
I am on the other side. He had a perfect right to be a patriotic 
German if he chose. I always wanted England, Germany, and 
France to be friends However, m the course of convcisation 
with Hanfstaengl I happened to say, “Why is your chief so 
violent about the Jews^ I can qmte understand being angry with 
Jews who have done wrong or are against the country, and I 
understand resisting them if they try to monopolise power in any 
walk of life, but what is the sense of being against a man simply 
because of his birth? Flow can any man help how he is born?” 
He must have repeated this to Hitler, because about noon the 
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next day k came roimd with rather a serious air and said that 
the appointment he had made with me to meet Hitler could not 
take place as the Fuehrer would not bc^ coming to the hotel that 
afternoon. Tins was the last I saw of “Putzi”— for such was his 
pet name— aldxo ugh we stayed several more days at the hotel. 
Thus Hitler lost his only chance of meeting me. Later on, when 
he was all-powerful, I was to receive several invitations from him. 
But by that time a lot had happened, and I excused myself. 

***** 

All this wlule tile United States remained intensely preoccupied 
with Its own vehement internal affairs and economic problems. 
Europe and far-off Japan watched with steady gaze the rise of 
German warlike power. Disquietude was mcieasingly expressed 
in Scandinavian countries and the States of the Little Entente 
and in some Balkan countries. Deep anxiety ruled in France, 
where a large amount of knowledge of Hitler’s activities and of 
German preparations had come to hand. Tlicrc was, I was told, 
a catalogue of breaches of the treaties of immense and formidable 
gravity, but when I asked my Frencli friends why this matter 
was not raised in the League of Nations, and Germany invited, 
or even ultimately summoned, to explain her action and state 
precisely what she was domg, I was answered that the British 
Government would deprecate such an alarming step. Thus, while 
Mr. MacDonald, with Mr. Baldwin’s full authoiity, preached 
disarmament to the French and practised it upon the British, the 
German might grew by leaps and hounds, and the time for overt 
action approached. 

Injustice to the Conservative Party it must be mentioned that 
at each of the Conferences of the National Union of Conservative 
Associations from 1932 onwards resolutions proposed by such 
worthies as Lord Lloyd and Sir Henry Cioft m favour of an 
immediate strengthening of our aiinamcnts to meet the glowing 
danger from abroad were earned almost unanimously But the 
Parhanientary control by the Government Whips 111 the Blouse 
of Commons was at this time so effective, and the three parties 
in the Government, as well as the Labour Opposition, so sunk in 
lethargy and blindness, that the warnings of their followers 111 the 
country were as ineffective as were the signs of the times and the 
evidence of the Secret Service This was one of those awful 
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periods which recur m our history, when the noble British nation 
seems to fall from its high estate, loses all trace of sense or purpose, 
and appears to cower from the menace of foreign penl, frothing 
pious platitudes wlnle foemen forge their arms. 

In this dark time the basest sentiments received acceptance or 
passed unchallenged by the responsible leaders of the political 
parties. In 1933 the students of the Oxford Umon, under the 
inspiration of a Mr. Joad, passed their ever-shameful resolution, 
“That this House will in no circumstances fight for its King and 
Country ” It was easy to laugh off such an episode in England, 
but in Germany, m Russia, in Italy, in Japan, the idea of a 
decadent, degenerate Britain took deep root and swayed many 
calculations Little did the foolish boys who passed the resolution 
dream that they were destined quite soon to conquer or fall 
gloriously in the ensuing war, and prove themselves the finest 
generation ever bred in Britain. Less excuse can be found for 
their elders, who had no chance of self-redemption m action.* 

★ * A- ★ * 

In November 1933 we had another debate in the House of 
Commons. I returned to my main theme. 

We read of large importations of scrap iron and mckel and war 
metals, quite out of the ordinary. We read all tlie news which accumu- 
lates of the military spirit winch is rife throughout tlic country, we sec 
that a pliilosopliy of blood-lust is being inculcated into their youth to 
wbch no parallel can be found since the days of harbansm, We sec 
all these forces on tlie move, and we must remember that this is the 
same mighty Germany which fought all the world and almost beat 
the world; it is the same mighty Germany winch took two and a half 
hves for every German life that was taken, f No wonder, when you 
have these preparations, these doctrines, and these assertions openly 
made, tliat there is alarm throughout tlie whole circle of nauons which 
surround Germany. . . . 

* I cannot resist telling this story I was asked to address the University Conservative 
Association in the Oxford Union I declined to do so, but said I would give them an 
hour to ask me questions One of the questions was, “Do you think Gcrm-my was 
guilty of making the last war?” I said, “Yes, of course ” A young Cierman Rhodes 
scholar rose from his place and said, “After this insult to my country I will not rcniam 
here ” He then stalked out amid roars of applause I thought him a spirited boy 'I wo 
years later it was found out in Germany that he had a Jewish ancestor This ended his 
career in Germany. 

t Tlus excludes the Russian losses. 
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While this fearful transformation in the relative war-power of 
victors and vanquished was taking place m Europe, a complete 
lack of concert between the non-aggressive and peace-loving 
States had also developed in the Far East. This story forms a 
counterpart to the disastrous turn of events in Europe, and arose 
from the same paralysis of thought and action among the leaders 
of the former and future Alhes. 

The Economic Bhzzard of 1929 to 1931 had affected Japan not 
less than the rest of the world Since 1914 her population had 
grown from fifty to seventy milhons Her metallurgical factories 
had increased from fifty to one hundred and forty-eight. The 
cost of hvmg had risen steadily. The production of rice was 
stationary, and its importation expensive. The need for raw 
material and for external markets was clamant. In the violent 
depression Britam and forty other countries felt increasingly 
compelled, as the years passed, to apply restrictions or tariffs 
against Japanese goods produced under labour conditions un- 
rdated to European or American standards China was more 
than ever Japan’s prmcipal export market for cotton and other 
manufactures, and almost her sole source of coal and iron. A 
new assertion of control over Chma became therefore the main 
theme of Japanese policy. 

In September 1931, on a pretext of local disorders, the Japanese 
occupied Mukden and the zone of the Manchurian Railway, In 
January 1932 they demanded the dissolution of all Cliincsc asso- 
ciations of an anti-Japanese character. The Chinese Government 
refused, and on the 28th the Japanese landed to the north of the 
International Concession at Shanghai. The Chinese resisted widi 
spmt, and, although without aeroplanes or anti-tank guns or any 
of the modem weapons, maintamed their resistance for more 
than a month At the end of February, after suffering very heavy 
losses, they were obhged to retire from their forts in the bay of 
Wu-Sung, and took up positions about twelve miles inland. 
Early in 1932 the Japanese created the puppet State of Manchu- 
kuo. A year later the Chinese province of Jehol was annexed to 
it, and Japanese troops, penetrating deeply into defenceless 
regions, had reached the Great Wall of China. This aggressive 
action corresponded to the growth of Japanese power in the Far 
East and her new naval position on the oceans. 

From the first shot the outrage committed upon Cliina aroused 
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the strongest hostihty in the United States. But the policy of 
Isolation cut both ways. Had the United States been a member 
of the League of Nations, she could imdoubtedly have led that 
assembly mto collective action agamst Japan, of which the United 
States would herself have been the principal mandatory. The 
British Government on their part showed no desire to act with 
the United States alone; nor did they wish to be drawn into 
antagomsm witli Japan further than their obligations under the 
League of Nations Charter required. There was a rueful feeling 
m some British circles at the loss of the Japanese Alliance and the 
consequential wcakemng of the British position with all its long- 
estabhshed mterests in the Far East. FIis Majesty’s Government 
could hardly be blamed if in their grave financial and growing 
European embarrassments they did not seek a prominent rote at 
the side of the Umted States in the Far East without any hope of 
correspondmg American support in Europe 
China however was a member of the League, and although slie 
had not paid her subscription to that body she appealed to it for 
what was no more than justice. On September 30, 1931, the 
League called on Japan to remove her troops from Manchuria. 
In December a Commission was appouited to conduct an inquiry 
on the spot. The League of Nations entrusted the chainnanship 
of the Comnussion to the Earl of Lytton, the worthy descendant 
of a gifted line. Fie had had many years’ cxpeiicnce 111 tlic East 
as Governor of Bengal and as acting Viceioy of India. The 
report, which was unammous, was a remarkable document, and 
forms the basis of any serious study of the conflict between China 
and Japan The whole background of the Maiichuiian affair was 
carefully presented. The conclusions drawn were plain: Manchu- 
kuo was the artificial creation of the Japanese General Staff, and 
the wishes of the population had played no part m the formation 
of this puppet State Lord Lytton and lus colleagues m their 
report not only analysed the situation, but put forward concrete 
proposals for an international solution. These were for the 
declaration of an autonomous Manchuria It would still remain 
part of Cluna, under the aagis of the League, and there would be 
a comprehensive treaty between Cluna and Japan regulating 
their interests in Manchuria The fact that the Lc.iguc could not 
follow up these proposals in no way detracts from the value of 
the Lytton report. The American Secretary of State, Stimson, 
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wrote of" the document; “It became at once and remains to-day 
die outstanding impartial authority upon die subject -which it 
covers.” In February 1933 the League of Nations declared that 
the State of Manchdkuo could not be rccogmsed Although no 
sanctions were imposed upon Japan, nor any other action taken, 
Japan, on March 37, 1933. withdrew from the League of Nations. 
Germany and Japan had been on opposite sides in the war, they 
now looked towards each other m a different mood. The moral 
authority of the League was sho-wn to be devoid of any physical 
support at a time when its activity and strength were most 
needed. 

* ★ ★ * ★ 

We must regard as deeply blameworthy before history the 
conduct not only of the British National and mainly Conservative 
Government, but of the Labour-Socialist and Liberal Parties, both 
m and out of office, during tlus fatal period. Delight in smooth- 
sounding platitudes, refusal to face unpleasant facts, desire for 
popularity and electoral success irrespective of the vital interests 
of the State, genuine love of peace and pathetic belief that love 
can be its sole foundation, obvious lack of intellectual vigour m 
both leaders of the British Coalition Government, marked ignor- 
ance of Europe and aversion from its problems in Mr. Baldwin, 
the strong and violent pacifism wluch at this time dominated the 
Labour-Sociahst Party, the utter devotion of the Liberals to senti- 
ment apart from reality, the failure and worse than failure of 
Mr. Lloyd George, the erstwhile great war-time leader, to address 
himself to the continuity of his work, the whole supported by 
overwhelming majorities in both Houses of Pailiamcnt all these 
constituted a picture of British fatmty and fccklcssness which, 
though devoid of guile, was not devoid of guilt, and, though 
free from wickedness or evil design, played a definite part in the 
unleashing upon the world of horrors and imseries which, even 
so far as they have unfolded, are already beyond comparison m 
human experience. 
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THE DARKENING SCENE 

1934 


Spring Warnings - The German Blood Purge of June 30 - The End of 
Disarmament - The Mwder of Dr. Dollfitss, July 25 - The Death of 
Hindenburg - Hitler Head of the German State, August 2 ~ The 
Italian Dilemma - The Murder of King Ale.\ander and M, Barthou at 
Marseilles, October g- M Laval, French Foreign Minister, November 
- Italian-Abyssmian Clash at Wal-Wal, December ~ Franco-Ital tail 
Agreement, January 6 , 1935 - The Saar Plebiscite, January 13, 1935 


I / ITLER’S Jiccession to the Chancclloiship in 1933 had not 
^ J I been rcgaided with cntliusiasni in Rome. N.izisni was 
X J- viewed as a crude and brutalised vcision of the Pascist 
theme The ambitions of a Greater C’rcrmaiiy cowaids Austria and 
m South-eastern Euiope were well known Mussolini foresaw 
that in neither of these regions would Italian interests coincide 
with those of the new Gciinany. Nor had he long to wait for 
confirmation. 

* * * * ★ 


The acquisition of Austria by Germany was one of Hitler’s most 
cherished ambitions. The fust page of Mein KampJ contains the 
sentence, “German Austria must return to the great German 
Motherland.” From the moment, therefore, of the acquisition of 
power in January' 1933, the Nazi German Govcinment cast its 
eyes upon Vienna. Hitler could not afford as yet to clash with 
Mussohm, whose interests in Austria had been loudly pro- 
claimed. Even infiltration and underground activities had to be 
applied with caution by a Germany as yet nnhtaiily weak. Pres- 
sure on Austria however began in the fust few months. Unceas- 
ing demands were made on the Austrian Govenrmeut to force 
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members of the satellite Austrian Nazi Party both into the Cabinet 
and mto key posts m the Administration. Austrian Nazis were 
trained in an Austrian legion organised ui Bavaria. Bomb out- 
rages on the railways and at tourist centres, German aeroplanes 
showering leaflets over Salzburg and Innsbiuck, disturbed the 
daily life of the republic. The Austiian Chancellor Dollfuss was 
equally opposed both by Socialist pressure witltm and externa] 
German designs against Austrian independence. Nor was this 
the o^y menace to the Austrian State Following the evil example 
of dieir German neighbours, the Austrian Socialists had built up 
a pnvate army with which to override the decision of the ballot- 
box. Both dangers loomed upon Dollfuss during 193 3 . Tlie only 
quarter to which he could turn for protection and whence he had 
already received assurances of support was Fascist Italy. In August 
1933 he met Mussohm at Riccione. A close personal and political 
understanding was reached between them. Dollfuss, who be- 
heved that Italy would hold the ring, felt strong enough to move 
agamst one set of his opponents— the Austrian Socialists 

In January 1934 Suvich, Mussolini’s principal adviser on 
foreign affairs, visited Vienna as a gesture ofwammg to Germany 
On January 21 he made the following public statement’ 

The importance of Austria, due to her position 111 the licart of 
Central Europe and in the Danube basin, far exceeds, as is well known, 
her territorial and numerical size If she is to fulfil m the interests of 
all the mission accorded her by centunes-old tradition and gcograplucal 
situation, the normal conditions of independence and peaceful life must 
first of all be secured. That is tlie standpoint whicli Italy has long 
mamtained m regard to both pohtical and economic conditions on the 
basis of unchangeable principles. 

Three weeks later the Dollfuss Government took action agamst 
the Sociahst organisations of Vienna The Hcimwchr, under 
Major Fey, belonging to DoUfuss’s own party, received orders to 
disarm the eqmvalent and equally illegal body controlled by the 
Austrian Sociahsts. The latter resisted forcibly, and on February 
12 street fightmg broke out m the capital. Withm a few hours 
the Sociahst forces were broken. This event not only brought 
Dollfuss closer to Italy, but strengthened him m the next stage of 
his task agamst the Nazi penetration and conspiracy. On the other 
hand, many of the defeated Sociahsts or Communists swung over 
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to the Nazi camp in their bitterness. In Austria as in Germany the 
Catholic-Sociahst feud helped the Nazis. 

* * * ★ ★ 

Until the middle of 1934 the control of events was still largely 
m the hands of His Majesty’s Government without the risk of war. 
They could at any time, in concert with France and through the 
agency of the League of Nations, have brought an ovcrwhehnmg 
power to bear upon the Hitler Movement, about which Germany 
was profoundly divided This would have involved no blood- 
shed. But this phase was passing. An armed Germany under 
Nazi control was approaching the threshold And yet, incredible 
though it may seem, far into this cardinal year Mr. MacDonald, 
armed with Mr. Baldwin’s political power, continued to woik for 
the disarmament of France. I camiot but ejuote the unavailing 
protest which I made in Parliament on February 7: 

What happens, for instance, if, after we have equalised and reduced 
the army of France to tlie level of that of Germany, and got an cejuahty 
for Germany, and with all the reactions winch will have followed in 
the sentiment of Europe upon such a change, Germany then proceeds 
to say, “How can you keep a great nation of seventy millions m a 
position m winch it is not entitled to have a navy equal to the greatest 
of the fleets upon the seas’” You will say, “No, we do not agree. 
Armies — they belong to other people. Navies — that question airetts 
Britain’s interests and we arc bound to say, ‘No’ ” But what position 
shall we be m to say that “No”’ 

Wars come very suddenly I have lived through a period when one 
looked forward, as we do now, with great anxiety and unceitamiy to 
what would happen in the future Sudelealy someihuig did happen — 
tremendous, swift, overpowering, irresistible Let me remind the 
House of the sort of thing that happened in 1914 There was absolutely 
no quarrel between Germany and France One Jtily afternoon the 
German Ambassador drove down to the Quai d Orsay and said to 
the French Prune Minister, “We have been foiccd to mobilise against 
Russia, and war will be declared What is to be the position of 
France’” The French Premier made the answer which his Cabinet 
had agreed upon, that France would act in accordance with what she 
considered to be her own interests The Ambassadoi said, “Yon have 
an alliance with Russia, liave you not’” “Quite so,” said the French 
Premier. And that was the piocess by which, in a few minutes, the 
area of the struggle, already serious in the East, was enormously 
widened and multiphcd by the throwing m of the two great nations 
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of the West on either side. But sometimes even a dcckration of 
neutrality does not suffice. On tins very occasion, as wc now know, 
the German Ambassador was autlioriscd by Ins Govcrniiicat, in case 
the Fiencli did not do their duty by tlicir Russian ally, in case they 
showed any disposition to back out of the conflict which had been 
resolved on by Germany, to demand that the fortresses of Toni and 
Verdun should be handed over to German troops as a guarantee that 
the French, having declared neutrality, would not change their mind 
at a subsequent moment . . 

We may ourselves, in the lifetime of those who are here, if wc are 
not in a proper state of security, be coiifiontcd on some occasion with 
a visit from an Ambassador, and may have to give an answer, and if 
that answer is not satisfactory, within the next few hours the crash of 
bombs exploding in London and cataracts of masonry and fire and 
smoke will warn us of any inadequacy winch has been permuted 
in our aerial defences We are vulnerable as we have never been 
before I often heard criticisms of the Liberal Government before 
the war . . A far graver case rests upon those who now liold power 
if by any chance, against our wishes and against our hopes, trouble 
should come 

Not one of the lessons of the past has been learned, not one of them 
has been applied, and the situation is incompaiahly more dangeious 
Then we had the Navy and no air menace Then the Navy was the 
“sure slneld” of Britain. . . We cannot say that now This cursed, 
hellish invention and development of war from the air has revolution- 
ised our position We are not the same kind of country wc used to 
be when we were an island, only twenty years ago. 

I then asked for three definite decisions to be taken witliout 
delay. For the Army, the reorganisation of our civil factoiics, so 
that they could be turned over rapidly to war purposes, should be 
begun m Bntam, as all over Europe. For the Navy we should 
regam freedom of design. We should get nd of this London 
Treaty which had crippled us in building the kind of ships w'e 
wanted, and had stopped the United States fiom building a great 
battleship which she probably needed, and to which wc should 
not have had the slightest reason to object Wc should be helped 
m doing this by the fact that another of the parties to that treaty* 
was resolved to regam her freedom too. Tbrdly, the air. Wc 
ought to have an Air Force as strong as the Air Force of France 
or Germany, whichever was the stronger. The Government 

‘Japan. 
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commanded overwhelming majorities in both branches of the 
Legislature, and nothing would be denied to diem. They had 
only to make their proposals with confidence and conviction for 
the safety of the country, and their countrymen would sustam 
them. 

★ * ★ * * 

There was at this moment a flicker of European unity against 
die German menace On February 17, 1934, the British, French, 
and Itahaii Governrrients made a common declaration upon the 
mamtenaiice of Austrian independence. On March 14 I spoke 
agam m ParUament; 

The awful danger of our present foreign policy is that we go 011 
perpetually asking the French to weaken themselves And what do 
we say is the iiiducenicnt? Wc say, “Weaken yourselves,” and we 
always hold out the hope that if they do it and get into trouble wc 
will then in some way or other go to their aid, altliongli wc liavc 
nothing with which to go to their aid I cannot imagine a more 
dangerous pohey. There is sonietlimg to be said for isolation; there is 
something to be said for alliances But there is notlimg to be said for 
weakemng the Power on the Continent with wlioni you would be m 
alliance, and then involving yourself more [deeply] in Continental 
tangles in order to make it up to them In that way you liavc neither 
die one thing nor the other; you have the worst of both worlds 

The Romans had a maxim, “Shorten your weapons and lengthen 
your frontiers ” But our maxim seems to be, “Dimmish your weapons 
and increase your obligations.” Aye, and diminisli the weapons of 
your friends, 

★ ■*■*** 

Italy now made a final attempt to carry out the aforesaid 
maxim On March 17 Italy, Hungary, and Austria signed the 
so-called Rome Protocols, providing for mutual consultation m 
the event of a threat to any of the three parties. But Hitler was 
growing steadily stiongcr, and in May and June subversive 
activities mcrcased throughout Austria. Dollfuss immediately 
sent reports on these terrorist acts to Suvich, with a note deploring 
their depressive eflcct upon Austrian trade and tourists. 

It was with this dossier m his hand that Mussolini went to 
Venice on June 14 to meet Hitler for the first time The German 
Chancellor stepped from Ins aeroplane in a brown mackintosh and 
Homburg hat into an airay of sparkling Fascist niiifornis, with a 
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resplendent and portly Duce at their head As Mussolini caught 
sight of his guest, he murmured to his aide, “Non mi piace.” (“l 
don’t like the look of him ”) At this strange meeting only a 
general exchange of ideas took place, with mutual lectures upon 
die virtues of dictatorship on the German and Italian models 
Mussohni was clearly perplexed both by the personality and 
language of his guest He summed up Ins final impression in these 
words, “A garrulous monk” He did however extract some 
assurances of relaxation of German pressure upon DoUfuss Ciano 
told thejoumahsts after the meeting, ‘‘You see. Nothing more 
wdl happen.” 

But the pause m German activities which followed was due 
not to Mussolmi’s appeal, but to Hitler’s own mtemal preoccupa- 
tions. 

■k if ir k -k 

The acquisition of power had opened a deep divergence 
between the Fuehrer and many of those who had borne him 
forward. Under Roehm’s leadersbp the S A. increasingly 
represented the more revolutionary elements of the party. There 
were semor members of the party, such as Gregor Strasser, ardent 
for social revolution, who feared that Hitler m arriving at the 
first place would simply be taken over by the existing hierarchy, 
the Reichswehr, the bankers, and die mdustriahsts. He would 
not have been tbe first revolutionary leader to kick down the 
ladder by which he had risen to exalted heights. To the rank and 
file of the S.A. ( Brownshirts ’) the triumph of January 1933 
was meant to carry with it the freedom to pdlage not only the 
Jews and profiteers, hut also the well-to-do, established classes of 
society. Rumours of a great betrayal by their leader soon began 
to spread in certam circles of the party Cbef-of-Staff Roehm 
acted on tbs impulse with energy. In January 1933 the S.A. 
had been four hundred thousand strong. By the spring of 1934 
he had recruited and organised nearly three mibon men. Hitler 
in his new situation was uneasy at the growth of tbs mammoth 
machine, -wbeh, while professmg fervent loyalty to bs name, and 
being tor the most part deeply attached to bm, was begmnmg to 
shp from bs own personal control Hitherto he had possessed a 
private army. Now he had the national Army. He did not intend 
to exchange the one for the other He wanted both, and to use 
each, as events required, to control the other. He had now there- 
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fore to deal with Roehm. “I am resolved," he declared to the 
leaders of the S.A. m these days, “to repress severely any attempt 
to overturn the existing order. I will oppose with the sternest 
energy a second revolutionary wave, for it would bring with it 
inevitable chaos. Whoever raises his head against the established 
authority of the State will be severely treated, whatever his 
position ” 

In spite of liis misgivings Hitler was not easily convmccd of the 
disloyalty of his comrade of the Munich Putsch, who for the last 
seven years had been the Chief of Staff of his Browmshirt army. 
When, in December 1933, the unity of the party with the State 
had been proclaimed Roehm became a member of the German 
Cabmet. One of the consequences of the union of the party 
with the State was to be the merging of the Brownshirts with 
the Reichswchr The rapid progress of national rcarmamait 
forced the issue of die status and control of all the German armed 
forces into the forefront of pohtics. In February 1934 Mr Eden 
arrived m Berlm, and in the course of conversation Hitler agreed 
provisionally to give certain assurances about the non-military 
character of the S.A. Roehm was already m constant friction 
with General von Blomberg, die Chief of the General Staff. He 
now feared the sacrifice of the party army he had taken so many 
years to build, and, m spite of warnings of the gravity of his 
conduct, he published on April 18 an unmistakable challenge: 

The Revolution we have made is not a national revolution, but a 
National Socialist Revolution. We would even underline tins last 
word, “Socialist” The only rampart which exists against reaction is 
represented by our Assault Groups, for they are the absolute incarna- 
tion of the revolutionary idea The militant in the Brown Shirt from 
the first day pledged Iiimsclf to the path of revolution, and he will 
not deviate by a hairbreadth until our ultimate goal lias been achieved. 

He omitted on tliis occasion the “Hcil Hitler!” which had been 
the mvariable conclusion of Brownshirt harangues 

During the course of April and May Blomberg continually 
complained to Hitler about the msolence and activities of the S A. 
The Fuehrer had to choose between the generals who hated lum 
and the Brownshirt thugs to whom he owed so much. He chose 
the generals. At the begimung of June Hitler, m a five-hour 
conversation, made a last effort to concfiiate and come to terms 
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With Roehm But with this abnormal fanatic, devoured by atn- 
bition, no compromise was possible. The mystic hierarchic 
Gieater Germany of which Hitler dreamed and the Proletarian 
Repubhc of the People’s Army desired by Roehm were separated 
by an impassable gulf. 

Witlim the framework of the Brownshirts there had been 
formed a smaE and higlily-tramed elite, weaiing black uniforms 
and known as the S S., or later as Blackshirts. These muts were 
intended for the personal protection of the Fuehrer and for special 
and confidential tasks. They were commanded by an unsuccessful 
ex-poultry-farmcr, Hemricli Himmler. Foreseeing the impending 
r jadi between Hitler and the Aimy on the one hand and Roehm 
and the Brownshirts on the other, Himmlci took caic to carry 
the S.S. mto Hitler’s camp. On the other hand, Roehm had sup- 
porters of great influence withm the paity, who, like Gregor 
Strasser, saw their ferocious plans for Social Revolution being cast 
aside. The Reichswehr also had its rebels Ex-ChanccUor von 
Schleicher had never forgiven his disgrace in January 1933 and 
the failure of the Army chiefs to choose him as successor to 
Hindenburg In a clash between Roehm and Hitler Sclilcicher 
saw an opportiuiity. He was imprudent enough to drop) hints to 
the French Ambassador m Beihn that the fall of Hitler was not far 
off. This lepeated the action he had taken m the case ofBruemng. 
But the times had become more dangerous 

It wiE long be disputed m Germany whether Hitler was forced 
to strike by the imminence of the Roehm plot, or whether he 
and the generals, fearmg what might be coming, resolved on a 
clean-cut hquidation while they had die power. Hitler’s mterest 
and that of the victorious faction was plainly to establish the case 
for a plot. It is improbable diat Roehm and the Brown slur ts had 
actually got as far as this They were a menacing movement 
rather than a plot, but at any moment this hue might have been 
crossed. It is certam they were drawmg up their forces. It is also 
certam they were forestalled 

Events now moved rapidly. On June 25 the Reichswehr was 
confined to barracks, and ammumtion was issued to the Black- 
shirts. On the opposite side the Brownshiits were oidcrcd to 
stand m readmess, and Roehm with Hitler’s consent called a 
meeting for June 30 of all dieir senior leaders to meet at Wicsscc, 
m the Bavarian lakes Hitler received waimng of giave danger 
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on the 29th. He flew to Godcsberg, where lie was joined by 
Goebbels, who brought alarnung news of impending mutiny m 
Berhn. According to Goebbels, Rochm’s adjutant, Karl Ernst, 
had been given oidcrs to attempt a nsing. Tins seems unlikely. 
Ernst was actually at Bremen, about to embark from that port 
on his honeymoon. 

On this information, true or false, Hitler took instant decisions 
He ordered Gocimg to take control m Berlin. He boarded his 
aeroplane foi Munich, resolved to arrest his main opponents per- 
sonally, In this life or death climax, as it had now become, he 
showed himself a teinblo pei,sonality. Plunged in dark thought, 
he sat in the co-pilot’s seat throughout the journey. The plane 
landed at an airfield near Munich at 4 o’clock 111 the morning of 
June 30. Hitler had with him, besides Goebbels, about a dozen of 
his personal bodyguaid Ele diove to the Brown FIousc m 
Munich, sunimoiicd the leaders of the local S. A to his presence, 
and placed them under aircst At 6 o’clock, with Goebbels and 
lus small escort only, he motored toWiessce. 

Rochm was ill in the summci of 1934 and had gone to Wiessec 
to take a cure. The establishment he had selected was a small 
chalet belonging to the doctor m charge of his ease. No worse 
headquaiters could have been chosen fiiun which to organise an 
immediate revolt. The chalet stands at the end of a narrow cul-de- 
sac lane. All ai avals and dcpai tines could be easily noted. Tlicre 
was no room large enough to hold the alleged nupendmg meet- 
mg of Brownshiit leadeis Theie was only one telephone. This 
ill accoids witli the tlicory of an immineiu upiising. If Rochm 
and his followers were about to icvolt, they were certainly 
careless. 

At seven o’clock the Fuehrer’s procession of cars arrived m front 
of Rochm’s chalet. Alone and unarmed, I litler mounted the 
stairs and entered Rochm’s bedroom What passed between the 
two men will never be known Rochm was taken completely 
by surprise, and he and lus pcnsonal staff were arrested without 
incident. The small party, with its prisoners, now left by road for 
Munich It happened that they soon met a column of lorries 
of armed Erownshirts on then way to acclaim Rochm at the 
conference convened at Wiessec for noon. Hitler stepped out of 
his car, called for the comm.mdiug nlliccT, and, witli confitlcnt 
authority, ordcreol him to take lus men home. Fie was instantly 
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oteyed. If he had been an hour later, or they had been an hour 
events would have tahen a diflerent course. 

On 'arrivii at Munich Rochm and his entourage were im- 
pnsoned in the same gaol where he and Hitler had been confined 
together ten years before. That afternoon the executions began. 
A revolver was placed in Roehm’s cell, but as he disdained the 
invitation the cell door was opened within a few minutes and he 
was riddled with bullets. All the afternoon the executions pro- 
ceeded in Munich at brief mtervals. The firing parties of eight 
had to be reheved from time to time on account of the mental 
stress of the soldiers. But for several hours tlie recurrent volleys 
were heard every ten minutes or so. 

Meanwhile m Berlin Goermg, havmg heard from Hitler, fol- 
lowed a similar procedure. But here, m the capital, the killing 
spread beyond the hierarchy of the S.A. Sclileicher and his wife, 
who threw herself m front of him, were shot m their house. 
Gregor Strasser was arrested and put to death Papen's private 
secretary and immediate circle were also shot; but for some un- 
known reason he himself was spared. In the Lichterfelde barracks 
m Berhn Karl Ernst, clawed back from Bremen, met his fate; 
and here, as in Munich, the voUeys of the executioners were heard 
all day. Throughout Germany, during these twenty-four hours, 
many men unconnected with the Roehm plot disappeared as 
the victims of private vengeance, sometimes for very old scores. 
Otto von Kahr, for instance, who as head of the Bavarian Govern- 
ment had broken the 1923 Putsch, was found dead in the woods 
near Munich. The total number of persons “liqmdated” is 
variously estimated as between five and seven thousand. 

Late m the afternoon of this bloody day Hitler returned by air 
to Berhn. It was time to put an end to the slaughter, winch was 
spreadmg every moment That evenmg a certain number of the 
S S., who through excess of zeal had gone a little far m shootmg 
prisoners, were themselves led out to execution. About one 
o’clock m the momuig of July i the soimds of firmg ceased. Later 
m the day the Fuehrer appeared on the balcony of the Chan- 
cellery to receive the acclamations of the Berhn crowds, man y of 
whom thought that he had himself been a victim. Some say he 
looked haggard, others triumphant He may well have been 
both. His promptitude and ruthlessness had saved his purpose 
and no doubt his hfe. In that “Night of the Long Kmves’’, as it 
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was called, the unity of National-Socialist Germany had been 
preserved to carry its curse throughout the world. 

A fortnight later the Fuehrer addressed the Rciclistag, who 
sat in loyalty or awe before liim. In the course of two hours he 
delivered a reasoned defence of lus action. The speech reveals Ills 
knowledge of the German mind and his own undoubted powers 
of argument. Its climax was: 

The necessity for acting with liglitnmg speed meant tliat in this 
decisive hour I had very few men with me . Although only a few 
days before I had been prepared to exercise clemency, at this hour 
there was no place for any such consideration. Mutinies are suppressed 
in accordance with laws of iron which arc eternally the same. If any- 
one reproaches me and asks why I did not resort to llic regulai Chnirts 
of Justice for conviction of the offenders, then all tliat I can say to him 
IS this In this hour I was responsible for the fate of the German people, 
and thereby I became the supreme Justiciar of the German people. . 

I did not wish to deliver up the Young Reich to the fate of the Old 
Reich I gave the order to slioot those wlio were the ringleaders m 
tills treason . . 

Then followed this mixed but expressive metaphor* 

And I further gave the order to burn out down to the raw flesh the 
ulcers of this poisoiiiug of the wells m our domestic life, and of the 
poisomng of the outside world 

This massacre, however explicable by die hideous forces at 
work, showed that the new M.astcr of Germany would stop at 
notlnng, and that conditions in Germany bore no resemblance to 
those of a civilised State A Dictatorship based upon terror and 
reeking with blood had confronted the world. Anti-Scrnidsm 
was ferocious and brazen, and tlic conccntration-camp system was 
already m full operation for all obnoxious or politically dissident 
classes. I was deeply affected by the episode, and the whole pro- 
cess of German rearmament, of which there was now over- 
whelming evidence, seemed to me invested with a ruthless, lurid 
tmge. It glittered and it glared. 

* * * * ★ 

We may now return for a moment to tlie House of Commons. 
In the course of June 1934 the Standing Committee of the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva w:is adjourned mdcfimtely. On 
July 13 I said: 
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I am Ycry glad, that the Disarmament Conference is passing out of 
life into lustory It is the greatest mistake to mix up disarmament with 
peace When you have peace you will have disarmament But there 
has been during these recent years a steady deterioration in the relations 
between different countries, a steady growth of ill-will, and a steady, 
indeed a rapid increase m armaments that has gone on through all 
these years m spite of the endless flow of oratory, of perorations, of 
well-mearnng sentiments, of banquets, which have marked this epoch 
Europe will be secure when nations no longer feel themselves in 
great danger, as many of them do now. Then the picssiire and the 
burden of armaments wiU fall away automatically, as they ought to 
have done in a long peace; and it might be quite easy to seal a move- 
ment of that character by some general agreement. I hope, indeed, that 
we have now also reached the end of the period of the Government 
pressing France — tbs peaceful France with no militarism — to weaken 
her armed forces. I rejoice that the French have not taken the advice 
wbch has been offered to them so freely from various quarters, and 
wbch the Leader of the Opposition [Mr Lansbury] no doubt would 
strongly endorse 

Tbs IS not the only Germany wliich we shall live to sec, but we 
have to consider tliat at present two or three men, in what may well 
be a desperate position, have the whole of that mighty country m 
their grip, have that wonderful scientific, intelligent, docile, valiant 
people m their grip, a population of seventy millions, that there is no 
dynastic interest such as the monarchy bangs as a restraint upon 
pohey, because it looks long ahead and has much to lose, and that 
there is no pubhc opinion except what is manufactured by those new 
and terrible engmes — broadcasting and a controlled Press. Politics m 
Germany are not as they are over here. There you do not leave office 
to go into Opposition You do not leave the Front Bench to sit below 
the Gangway. You may well leave your high office at a quarter of an 
hour’s notice to drive to the pohee station, and you may be conducted 
thereafter very rapidly to an even graver ordeal 
It seems to me that men in that position might very easily be tempted 
to do what even a military dictatorship would not do, because a 
mihtary dictatorsbp, with all its many faults, at any latc is one that 
is based on a very accurate study of the real facts, and there is more 
danger in tbs bnd of dictatorsbp than there would be in a military 
dictatorsbp, because you have men who, to relieve themselves from 
the great peril wbch confronts them at home, might easily plunge 
mto a foreign adventure of the most dangerous and catastropbc 
character to tlie whole world 

* * ★ ★ 
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Tile first temptation to such an adventure was soon to be 

revealed. 

During the early part ofjuly 1934 there was much coming and 
going over the mountain paths leading from Bavaria into Austrian 
territory. At the end ofjuly a German courier fell into the hands 
of the Austrian frontier police. He carried documents, including 
cipher keys, which showed that a complete plan of revolt was 
reaclung fruition. The organiser of the coup li'c^tat was to be 
Anton von Rintclcn, at that time Austrian Minister to Italy. 
Dollfuss and his Ministers were slow to respond to the warnings 
of an impending ciisis, and to the signs of iniminciit revolt which 
became apparent in the caily houis ofjuly 25. The Nazi ad- 
herents 111 Vienna mobilised during the morning. Just before 
one o’clock in the afternoon a party of armed rebels entered the 
Chancellery, and Dollfuss, hit by two revolver bullets, was left to 
bleed slowly to death. Another detachment of Nazis seized the 
broadcasting station and announced the resignation of the Dollfuss 
Government and the assumption of office by Rmtelcn. 

But the other members of the Dollfuss Cabinet reacted with 
firnuiess and encigy. President Dr Miklas issued a formal com- 
mand to restore order at all costs. Dr. Schuschnigg assumed the 
adnumstration. The majority of the Austrian Army and police 
rallied to his Govcinmcnt, and besieged the Cliaiicellery building, 
where, suriouiidcd by a small party of rebels, Dollfuss was dying. 
The revolt had also broken out m the provinces, and parties from 
the Austrian legion in Bavaria ciosscd the frontier, Mussolini 
had by now heard the news He telegraphed at once to Prince 
Starhemberg, the head of the Austrian Ileniiwelir, promising 
Italian support for Austrian independence. Flying specially to 
Venice, the Duce received the widow of Dr. Dollfuss with every 
circumstance of sympathy. At the same time three Italian 
divisions were dispatched to the Brenner Pass On this Hitler, 
who knew the limits of his strength, recoiled. The Gcim.m 
Minister in Vienna, Rieth, and other German officials implicated 
in the rising, were recalled or dismissed. The attempt had 
faded A longer process was needed. Papen, newly spared from 
the blood-bath, was appointed as German Minister to Vienna, 
with instructions to work by more subtle means 

Papen had been appointed German Munster to Vienna for the 
explicit purpo.se of organising the overthrow of the Aastnan 
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Republic. He had a double task* the encouragement of the 
underground Austrian Nazi Party, which received henceforth a 
monthly subsidy of aoo.ooo marb, and the undermnung or 
winning over of leading personalities in Austrian pohtics. In the 
early days of his appomtment he expressed lumself with frankness 
verguig upon mdiscretion to his American colleagues in Vienna. 
“In the boldest and most cfyncal manner,” says the American 
Minister, “Papen proceeded to tell me that all South-eastern 
Europe to the borders of Turkey was Germany’s natural hinter- 
land, and that he had been charged with the mission of effecting 
German economic and pohtical control over the whole of this 
region He blandly and directly said that getting control of 
Austria was to be the first step. He intended to use his reputation 
as a good Cathohe to gam mfluence with Austrians like Cardmal 
Innitzer. The German Government was determined to gain 
control of South-eastern Europe. There was notlung to stop 
them The pohey of the Umted States, like that of France and 
England, was not ‘reahstic’.” 

Amid these tragedies and alarms the aged Marslial Hmdenburg, 
who had for some months been almost completely senile, and so 
more than ever a tool of the Rcicliswehr, expired Hitler became 
the head of the German State while retaining the office of Chan- 
cellor He was now the Sovereign of Germany His bargain 
with the Reichswehr had been sealed and kept by the blood- 
purge. The Brownshirts had been reduced to obedience and 
reaffirmed their loyalty to the Fuehrer. All foes and potential 
rivals had been extirpated from their ranks. Henceforward they 
lost their influence and became a bnd of special constabulary 
for ceremomal occasions. The Blackshirts, on the other hand, 
maeased in numbers, and, strengthened by privileges and dis- 
ciplme, became under Himmler a Prtetorian Guard for the person 
of the Fuehrer, a counterpoise to the Army leaders and rnilitary 
caste, and also pohtical troops to arm with considerable military 
force the activities of the expanding Secret Police or Gestapo. It 
was only necessary to mvest these powers with the formal sanc- 
tion of a managed plebiscite to make Hitler’s dictatorship absolute 
and perfect. 

* ★ ★ ★ * 

Events in Austria drew France and Italy together, and the shock 
of the Dollfuss assassination led to General Staff contacts. The 
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menace to Austrian independence promoted a revision of Fran co- 
Italian relations, and tins had to comprise not only the balance of 
power in the Mediterranean and North Africa, but the relative 
positions of France and Italy lu South-eastern Europe But 
Mussohni was anxious not only to safeguard Italy’s position in 
Europe against the potential German threat, but also to secure her 
imperial future in Africa. Against Germany, close relations witli 
France and Great Britain would be useful; but in the Medilci- 
ranean and Africa disagreements with both these Powers might 
be inevitable. The Ducc wondered whether the common need 
for security felt by Italy, France, and Great Britain might not 
induce the two former allies of Italy to accept the Italian Im- 
perialist programme m Africa, At any rate this seemed a hopeful 
course for Italian policy. 

* * ★ ★ * 

In France, after the Stavisky scandal and the riots of February, 
M. Daladier had been succeeded as Premier by a Government of 
the Right Centre imder M. Doumerguc, with M. Barthou as 
Foreign Minister. Ever since the signature of the Locarno treaties 
France had been anxious to reach formal agreement on security 
measures m the East. British reluctance to undertake commit- 
ments beyond the Rlune, the German refusal to make binding 
agreements with Poland and Czechoslovakia, tlic fears of the 
Little Entente as to Russian intentions, Russian suspicion of the 
capitahst West, all umted to tliwart such a programme. In 
September 1934, however, Louis Barthou determined to go 
forward. His origmal plan was to propose an Eastern Pact, 
grouping together Germany, Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
the Baltic States on the basis of a guarantee by France of the 
European frontiers of Russia, and by Russia of the eastern borders 
of Germany. Both Germany and Poland were opposed to an 
Eastern Pact; but Barthou succeeded in obtaining the entry of 
Russia mto the League of Nations on September 18, 1934 This 
was an important step. Litvmov, who represented the Soviet 
Government, was versed in every aspect of foreign affairs. He 
adapted himself to the atmosphere of the League of Nations and 
spoke Its moral language with so much success that he soon 
became an outstanding figure. 

In her search for allies against the new Germany tliat had been 
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allowed to grow up, it was natural that France should turn her 
eyes to Russia and try to re-create the balance of power which had 
easted before the war. But in October a tragedy occurred. In 
pursuance of French pohcy in the Balkans King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia had been invited to pay an official visit to Pans. He 
landed at Marseilles, was met by M Barthou, and drove with 
him and General Georges through the welcoming crowds who 
thronged the streets, gay with flags and flowers Once again from 
the dark recesses of the Serbian and Croat miderworld a hideous 
murder-plot sprang upon the European stage, and, as at Sarajevo 
in 1914., a band of assassins, ready to give their lives, were at 
hand. The French pohee arrangements were loose and casual. 
A figure darted from the cheering crowds, mounted the lunning- 
board of the car, and discharged Ins automatic pistol mto the 
Kin g and its other occupants, all of whom were stricken The 
murderer was immediately cut down and killed by the mounted 
Repubhean guardsman belund whom he had slipped. A scene of 
wild confusion occurred. King Alexander expired almost im- 
mediately. General Georges and M. Barthou stepped out of the 
carnage streaming with blood. The General was too weak to 
move, but soon received medical aid. The Minister wandered 
off into the crowd. It was twenty minutes before he was attended 
to. He was made to walk upstairs to the Prefect’s office before he 
could be given medical care; the doctor then applied the tourm- 
quet helow the wound. He had already lost much blood, he was 
seventy-two, and he died in a few hours. This was a heavy blow 
to French foreign pohcy, which under him was beginning to take 
a coherent form. He was succeeded as Foreign Secretary by 
Pierre Laval. 

Laval’s later shameful record and fate must not obscure the fact 
of his personal force and capaaty. He had a clear and intense 
view He beheved that France must at all costs avoid war, and 
he hoped to secure this by arrangements with the Dictators of 
Italy and Germany, against whose systems he entertained no 
prejudice. He distrusted Soviet Russia. Despite his occasional 
protestations of friendship, he disliked England and thought her a 
worthless ally. At that time indeed British repute did not stand 
very high m France Laval’s first object was to reach a definite 
understandmg with Italy, and he deemed the moment ripe. The 
French Government was obsessed by the German danger, and was 
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prepared to make solid concessions to gam Italy. In January 1935 
M. Laval went to Rome and signed a series of agreements with 
the object of removing the mam obstacles between the two 
countries. Both Governments were united upon the illcg.ihty of 
German rearmament. They agreed to consult each other in the 
event of future threats to the independence of Austria. In the 
colonial sphere France undcitook to make administrative con- 
cessions about the status of Italians in Tunisia, and handed over 
to Italy certain tiacts of territory 011 the bordeis both of Libya 
and of Somaliland, together with a 30 per cent, share 111 the 
Jibuti— Addis-Ababa railway. These convcisations were designed 
to lay the foundations for moic formal disfussums between 
France, Italy, and Great Britain about a comnion front against 
the growing German menace Across them all there cut in the 
ensuing niontlis the fact of Italian aggression m Abyssinia. 

***** 

In December 1934 a clash took place between Italian and 
Abyssinian soldiers at the wells of Wal Wal, on the boidcis of 
Abyssinia and Italian Soiiialilaiul. This was to he the pretext for 
the ultimate prcsoiitatioii before the world of Italian i linns upon 
the Etluopiaii kingdom. Thus the problem of containing Ger- 
many m Europe was licucefoith tonfused and distorted by the 
fate of Abyssinia. 

***** 

There is one more incident at this junctuic which should be 
mentioned. Under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, the Saar 
Valley, a small strip of German territory, possessing nth c0.1l- 
mines and important iron-works, was to decide at the end of 
fifteen years by a plebiscite whether the populuioii wished to 
return to Germany or not. The dale fixctl for this event was in 
January 1935. There could be no doubt of the outcome The 
majority would ccitainly vote for remcorporation intti the 
German Fatherland; and, to make assurance doubly sure, the 
valley, though nominally governed by a League of Nations 
Commission, was 111 fact under the control of the local Nazi 
Party centre. Barthou rc.iliscd that ultimately the Saar was bound 
to return to Gcnuaiiy, but was inchiicd to insist upon some 
guarantees to those who might vote ag.iuist immediate iiKoipoia- 
tion with Germany. Ills assa.ssinatiou changed the tone of Licnch 
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policy. On, December 3, 193 4 . made a direct bargain with 

the Germans over the coal-mines, and three days later announced 
pubhcly before the League Council that France would not oppose 
the return of the Saar to Germany. The actual plebiscite was held 
on January 13, 1935, under international supervision, in winch a 
Bntish brigade took part, and this httle enclave — except Danzig, 
the only territorial embodiment of League sovereignty — voted by 
90 3 per cent, for return to Germany. This moral triumph for 
National Sociahsm, although the result of a normal and inevitable 
procedure, added to Hitler’s prestige, and seemed to crown his 
authority with an honest sample of the will of the German people. 
He was not at all concihated, still less impressed, by the proof 
of the League’s impartiahty or fair play No doubt it confirmed 
his view that the Alhes were decadent fools. For Ins own part he 
proceeded to concentrate on his mam objective, the expansion of 
the German forces. 
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AIR PARITY LOST 

1934-1935 


The German Short Cut - The Hast Tulhain lilection, October 25, 
1933 - Debate of rebruwy 7, 1934 - AR BalJims Pkili^c of Air 
Parity - The Labour Vote tf Censure anjaitist Air Increases - Liberal 
Hostility - My Precise Warninq, Nouember 28, 1934 - Mr, BaUunns 
Contradiction - Hitler Claims that Ceimany Has Air Piiri/y, March 
1935 - Mr. MacDonald’s Alarm-Mr. Baldwin's Conjession, May 22 
The Labour and Liberal Attitudes - The Air Minisliy View - Lord 
Londonderry Presently Succeeded by Sir Philip Ciinlijj'e-Lister. 


T he German General Staff did not believe that the German 
Army could be formed and matured on a scale greater than 
that of France, and suitably provided with aiseiials and equip- 
ment, before 1943 The German Navy, except for U-boats, 
could not be rebuilt in its old state under twelve or fifteen years, 
and m the pioccss would compete heavily with all other plans. 
But owing to the unlucky discovery by an immature civilisation 
of the internal combustion engine and the art of flying, a new 
weapon of national rivalry had leapt upon the scene capable of 
altering much more rapidly the relative war-power of States. 
Granted a share in the evcr-accumulatmg knowledge of mankind 
and in the march of Science, only four or five years might be 
required by a nation of the first magnitude, devoting itself to the 
task, to create a powerful, and perhaps a supreme. Air Force. 
This period would of course be shortened by any prelimmary 
work and thought. 

As m the case of the German Army, the re-creation of the 
German air power was long and carefully prepared m secret. As 
early as 1923 Secekt had decided tliat the future German Air 
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Force must be a part of the German war-machine. For the time 
being he was content to builh inside the airforcelcss army a 
well-articulatcd Air Force skeleton which could not be discerned, 
or at any rate was not discerned m its early years, from without 
Air-power is the most difficult of all forms of mihtary force to 
measure, or even to express ha precise terms. The extent to which 
the factories and training-grounds of civil aviation have acquued 
a mihtary value and significance at any given moment cannot 
easily he judged and stiS less exactly defined The opportunities 
for concealment, camouflage, and treaty-evasion are numerous 
and varied. The air, and die air alone, offered Flitler die chance 
of a short cut, first to equahty and next to predominance, m a vital 
mihtary arm over France and Britain. But what would France 
and Britam do? 

By the autumn of 1933 it was plam that neither by precept nor 
stiff less by example would the British effort for disarmament 
succeed. The pacifism of the Labour and Liberal Parties was not 
affected even by the grave event of the German withdrawal from 
the League of Nations. Both contmued m the name of Peace to 
urge British disarmament, and anyone who differed was called 
“warmonger” and “scaremonger”. It appeared that their feeling 
was endorsed by the people, who of couise did not imderstand 
what was unfolding At a by-election winch occurred m East 
Fulham on October 25 a wave of pacifist emotion mcrcascd the 
Sociahst vote by nearly 9,000, and the Conservative vote fell by 
over 10,000 The successful candidate, Mr. Wilmot, said after the 
poll that “British people demand . . that the British Government 
shall give a lead to the whole world by mitiating immediately a 
pohey of general disarmament.” And Mr. Lansbury, then Leader 
of the Labour Party, said that all nations must “disarm to the 
level of Germany as a prehmmary to total disarmament”. This 
election left a deep impression upon Mr. Baldwin, and he referred 
to it m a remarkable speech three years later In November came 
the Reichstag election, at which no candidates except those en- 
dorsed by Hitler were tolerated, and the Nazis obtamed 95 per 
cent of the votes polled 

It would be wrong m judging the policy of the British Govern- 
ment not to remember the passionate desire for peace which 
ammated the umnformed, imsinformcd majority of the British 
people, and seemed to threaten with political cxUnction any paity 
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or politician who dared to take any other Ime. Th«, of course, 
IS 110 excuse for political leaders who fall short of their duty. It 
IS much better for parties or polmtians to be turned out of odu c 
than to imperil the life ol the nation Moreover, there is no record 
in our history ot any Ciovernment asking Parliament and the 
people for the necessary measures for defence aiul being refused. 
Nevertheless, those who seared the timid Mac Don.ild-Ualdwm 
Govermuent from their path sliouhl at least keep silent. 

The Air lisLimates of March 193.1 totalled only twenty 
millions, and contained provision for four new squadrons, or an 
mcicasc in om first-hue air strength from .H50 to (iyo. The 
financial cost involved in the fust year was 30,000, 

On tins I said: 

We are, it is admitted, the fifth air Power oiily—if that. We arc 
but half the strength of Prance, our nearest neighbour. Germany is 
anmng fast and no one is going to stop her. 'Iliac seems quite cle.ar. 
No one proposes a preventive war to stop Germany breaking the 
Treaty of Versailles She is going to arm; slic is doing it; she has been 
doing it I have no knowledge of the details, but it is well known that 
those very gifted people, with their science and with their factories— 
with what they call their “Air-Sporc” — arc capable of developing 
with great rapidity the most powciful Aii Force for all purposes, 
offensive and defensive, within .» veiy shoit period of time. 

I dicad the dav when the means of threatening the heart of die 
Biiiish Empiie should pass into the hands of the present rulers of 
Gcimaiiy. We should be in a position which would be odious to every 
man who values freedom of action and mdepeiidcuce, and also in a 
position of the utmost peril for our crowded, peaceful population 
engaged m their daily toil. I dread that day, but it is not perhaps 
far distant It is perhaps only a year, or perhaps eighteen months 
distant It has not come yet— at least, so I believe or I hope and 
piay, but It IS not far distant There is time for us to take the neces- 
sary measures, but it is the measures we want. We want the 
measuies to achieve parity. No nation playing the part we play ami 
aspire to play 111 the world has a right to be m a position where it can 
be blackmailed 

None of the grievances between the victors and the vanquished have 
been redressed The spirit of aggressive Nationalism was never more 
rife in Europe and m the world Far away arc the days of Locarno, 
when we nourished bnght hopes of the rcumon of die European 
family. ... 
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I called upon Mr, Baldwin, as the man who possessed the 
power, for action. His was the power, and his the responsibility. 

^ In the course of his reply Mr. Baldwm said- 

If all our efforts for an agreement fad, and if it is not possible to 
obtain this equality in such matters as I have indicated, then any 
Government of this country— a National Government more than any, 
and this Government— will see to it diat m air strength and air power 
this country shall no longer be m a position inferior to any country 
within strilang distance of its shores. 

Here was a most solemn and definite pledge, given at a time 
when It could almost certainly have heen made good by vigorous 
action on a large scale. 

■*■**■*■* 

Although Germany had not yet openly violated the clauses of 
the Treaty which forbade her a niihtary Air Force, civil aviation 
and an immense development of ghding had now reached a 
pomt where they could very rapidly reinforce and extend the 
secret and illegal mihtary Air Force alicady formed. The blatant 
denunciations of Communism and Bolshevism by Hitler had not 
prevented the clandestine sending by Germany of arms to Russia, 
On the other hand, from 1927 onwards a number of German 
pilots had been tramed by the Soviets for military purposes 
There were fluctuations, but m 1932 the British Ambassador in 
Berlin reported diat the Reichswchr had close technical liaison 
with the Red Army. Just as the Fascist dictator of Italy had, 
almost from his accession to power, been the first to make a trade 
agreement with Soviet Russia, so now the relations between 
Nazi Germany and the vast Soviet State appeared to be unpreju- 
diced by public ideological controversy. 

iK 'k -k -k 

Nevertheless, when on July 20, 1934, the Government brought 
forward some belated and inadequate proposals for strengthening 
the Royal Air Force by 41 squadrons, or about 820 machines, 
only to be completed tnjive years, the Labour Party, supported by 
the Liberals, moved a Vote of Censure upon them m the House 
of Commons. 

The motion regretted that 

His Majesty s Government should enter upon a policy of rearma- 
ment neither necessitated by any new commitment nor calculated to 
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add to die security of die nation, but certain to jeopardise tlic prospects 
of international disannamcnt and to encourage a revival of dangerous 
and wasteful competition in preparation for war. 

In support of tins complete refusal by the Opposition to tike 
any measures to strengthen our air-powcr Mr Attlee, speaking in 
their name, said: “We deny the need for inci eased air arniamcius 
. . . We deny tlic proposition that an increased British Air borce 
■will make for the peace of the -world, and we reject altogether 
the claim to parity.” The Liberal Party supported this Censure 
Motion, although they would have preferred their o-wn, which 
ran as follows: 

That this House views with grave concern the tendency among the 
nations of the world to resume the competitive race of armaments 
which has always proved a precursor of war; it will not approve any 
expansion of our ovm armaments unless it is clear that tlic Disarma- 
ment Conference has failed and unless a definite ease is established; and 
diese conditions not being present as regards the proposed additional 
expenditure of ,(^20,000,000 upon air armaments, die House dcchncs 
its assent. 

In his speech the Liberal Leader, Sir Herbert Samuel, said. ‘What 
IS the ease in regard to Germany^ Nothing we have so far seen 
or heard would suggest that our present Air Force is not adequate 
to meet any peril at the present time from this quarter.” 

When we remember that this was language used after careful 
dehbcration by the responsible heads of parties, the danger of our 
country becomes apparent. This was the formative time when 
by extreme exertions we could have preserved the air strength 
on which our mdependence of action was founded. If Great 
Britam and France had each maintained quantitative parity with 
Germany they would together have been double as strong, and 
Hitler’s career of violence might have been mpped m the bud 
without the loss of a smgle hfe. Thereafter it was too late. We 
cannot doubt the sincerity of the Leaders of tlie Socialist and 
Liberal Parties. They were completely wrong and mistaken, and 
they bear their share of the burden before history It is mdeed 
astomslimg that the Socialist Party should have endeavoured m 
after years to claim superior foresight and should have reproached 
their opponents with faihng to provide for national safety, 

it -k * -k it 
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I now enjoyed for once the advantage of bemg able to urge 
rearmament in the gmse of a defender of the Government. I 
therefore received an unusually friendly hearmg from the Con- 
servative Party. 

One would have thought that the character of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the record of its principal Ministers would have mduced die 
Opposition to view the request for an increase in the national defence 
with some confidence and some consideration. I do not suppose there 
has ever been such a pacifist-mmdcd Government. There is the Prune 
Mimstcr, who m the war proved m the most extreme maimer and wiUi 
very great courage his convictions and the sacrifices he would make 
for what he beheved was the cause of pacifism. The Lord President 
of the Council is chiefly associated m the public mind with the repeti- 
tion of the prayer “Give peace m our time” One would liave sup- 
posed that when Mmisters like these come forward and say that they 
feel It their duty to ask for some small increase in the means they have 
of guaranteeing the pubhc safety, it would weigh with the Opposition 
and would be considered as a proof of the reality of the danger from 
which they seek to protect us 

Then look at the apologies winch tlic Government have made No 
one could have put forward a proposal in more extremely inoffensive 
terms Meekness has characterised every word which they hav c spoken 
since tins subject was first mooted. We arc told that we can see for 
ourselves how small is the proposal. Wc are assured that it can 
be stopped at any minute if Geneva succeeds And wc aie also 
assured that tlie steps we arc taking, although they may to some 
lower minds have associated with them some idea of national self- 
defence, are really only associated with the great principle of col- 
lective security 

But all these apologies and sootlung procedures are most cutdy 
repulsed by the Opposition Their only answer to these efforts to 
conciliate them is a Vote of Censure, wliich is to be decided to-iiight 
It seems to me that wc have got very nearly to the end of the pcuod 
when it is worth while endeavouring to conciliate some classes of 
opimon upon this subject We arc in the presence of an attempt to 
establish a kind of tyranny of opmzon, and if us reign could be per- 
petuated the effect might be profoundly injurious to the stability and 
security of this country We are a rich and easy prey No country is 
so vulnerable, and no country would better repay pillage than our 
own . With our enormous metropohs here, the greatest target tn the 
world, a kind of tremendous, fat, valuable cow tied up to attract the beast 
of prey, we arc in a position m which we have never been before, and 
m which no other coimtry is at the present time 
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Let us remember this; our weakness does not only iitvolue ourselves; our 
weakness involves also the stability of Europe. 

I then proceeded to argue that Germany was already approach- 
ing air parity with Britain: 

I first assert that Germany has already, in violation of the Treaty, 
created a military Air Force which is now nearly two-thirds as strono as our 
present home defence Air Force. That is die first stateiucnt which I put 
before the Government for their consideiation. The second is that 
Germany is rapidly increasing this Air I'mcc, not only by large sums 
of money which figure m her estimates, hut alstv by public subscrip- 
tions — very often almost forced .subscriptions" -whii li arc in progress 
and have been in progress for some time all over CJermany. Fy the 
end of 1935 the German Air Force will be nearly ctjual in numbers and 
efiriency to our home defence Air Force at (hat date even if the Government’s 
present proposals are carried out. 

The third statement is that if Germany continues this expansion and 
if we continue to carry out our scheme, dicn some tune m 1936 
Germany will be definitely and substantially stronger m the air than 
Great Britain. Fouidily, and diis is the point which is causing anxiety, 
once dicy have got that lead wc may never be able to oveilakc them. 
If these asseitions caimot be contradicted, tlien there is cause for die 
anxiety which exists m all parts of the House, not only because of die 
physical streiiglli of the German Air Force, but I am bound to say 
also because of the character of the piesent German dictatorship. If the 
Government have to admit at any tunc in the next few years that the German 
air forces are stioi{t’cr than our own, (hen they will be held, and I think 
rightly held, to have failed in their prune duty to the coiiutiy. 

I ended as follows. 

The Opposition are very frcc-spokcn, as most of us arc in this 
country, on the conduct of die German Na<n Government. No one 
has been more severe in criucism than the Laboui Party or that section 
of the Liberal Party which I see opposite And their gieat newspapers, 
now united in the common cause, have been the most forward m the 
seventy of their strictures. But tlicse criticisms arc fiercely resented 
by the powerful men who have Germany in their hands So that wc 
are to disarm our friends, we are to have no allies, we are to affront 
powerful nations, and we are to neglect our own defences entirely 
That IS a miserable and perilous situation. Indeed, the position to 
winch they seek to reduce us by the course which they have pursued 
and by die vote which they ask us to take is one of terrible jeopardy, 
and 111 voting against diem to-niglit wc shall hope diat a better path 
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for national safety will be found than that along wliich tliey would 
conduct us. 

The Labour Party’s Vote of Censure was of course defeated by 
a large majority, and I have no doubt that the nation, had it been 
appeded to with proper preparation on these issues, would equally 
have sustained tie measures necessary for national safety. 

***** 

It is not possible to tell this story without recording the mile- 
stones which we passed on our long journey from security to the 
jaws of Death Lookmg back, I am astonished at die length of 
tune that was granted to us It would have been possible m 193 3, 
or even m 1934, for Britain to have created an air-power winch 
would have imposed the necessary restramts upon Hitler’s ambi- 
tion, or would perhaps have enabled the mihtary leaders of 
Germany to control his violent acts. More than five whole years 
had yet to run before we were to be confronted with the supreme 
ordeal. Had we acted even now with reasonable prudence and 
healthy energy, it might never have come to pass. Based upon 
supenor air-power, Britain and France could safely have invoked 
the aid of the League of Nations, and all the States of Europe 
would have gathered belund them. For the first time the League 
would have had an Instrument of Authority. 

When the wmter session opened on November 28, 1934, I 
moved in the name of some of my friends* an Amendment to 
the Address, declarmg that “the strengdi of our national defences 
and especially of our air defences is no longer adequate to secure 
the peace, safety, and freedom ofYour Majesty’s faimful subjects”. 
The House was packed and very ready to hsten. After usmg all 
the arguments winch emphasised the heavy danger to us and to 
the world, I came to precise facts 

I assert, first, that Germany already, at this moment, has a mihtary 
Air Force — that is to say, mihtary squadrons, witli the necessary ground 
services, and the necessary reserves of trained personnel and material — 
which only awaits an order to assemble m fuu open combination, and 
that this dlegal Air Force is rapidly approacliing equahty with our 
own. Secondly, by this time next year, if Germany executes lier exist- 
uig programme without acceleration, and if we execute our cxistmg 

* The amendment stood in the names of Mr Churchill, Sir Robert Horne, Mr 
Amery, Captain F, E. Guest, Lord Wmterton, and Mr. Boothby. 
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programme on the basis which now lies before us without slowing 
down, and carry out the increases amiouiitcd to Parh'ament in July 
last, the German military Air Force will this time next year be in fact 
at least as strong as our own, and it may be even stronger. Thirdly, 
on the same basis— that is to say, both sides continuing with their 
existing programmes as at present arranged— by the end of 1936, tliat 
is, one year further on, and two years from now, the German military 
Air Force will be nearly 50 per cent, stronger, and in 1937 nearly 
double All this is on tlie assumption, as I say, that there is no accclcra- 
non on the part of Germany, and no slowing down on our part 

Mr. Baldwin, who followed me at once, faced this issue 
squarely, and, on the ease made out by his Air Ministry advisers, 
met me with direct contnadiction: 

It IS not the case that Germany is rapidly approaching ccjuality witli 
os I pointed out that the German figures arc total figures, not first-line 
strength figures, and 1 have given our own first-line figures and said 
they are only first-line figures, with a considerably larger reserve at 
our disposal behind them, even if we confine tlie comparison to tlic 
German air strength and die strength of the Royal Air Force immedi- 
ately available in Europe Germany is actively engaged in the pro- 
duction of service aircraft, but her real strcngdi is not 50 per cent, of 
our strength in Europe to-day As for the position this time next year, 
if she continues to execute her air programme without acceleration, 
and if we continue to carry out at the present approved rate the 
expansion announced to Parhament in July, so far from the German 
military Air Force being at least as strong as, ana probably stronger than, our 
own, we estimate that we shall still have a margin in Europe alone of nearly 
50 per cent I cannot look farther forward dian the next two years. 
Mr Churchill speaks of what may happen m 1937 Such investigations 
as I have been able to make lead me to believe that his figures arc 
considerably exaggerated 

* * ★ A- ★ 

This sweeping assurance from the virtual Prime Minister 
soothed most or the alarmed, and silenced many of the critics. 
Everyone was glad to learn that my precise statements had been 
demed upon unimpeachable authority. I was not at all convinced 
I beheved that Mr. Baldwin was not being told the truth by liis 
advisers, and anyhow that he did not know the facts. 
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Thus the winter months slipped away, and it was not till the 
spring that I agaui had the opportunity of raismg the issue. I gave 
full and precise notice. 

Mr Churchill to Mr Baldwin i7-ni35 

On die Air Estimates on Tuesday I propose to renew our discussion 
of last November and to analyse as far as I can your figures of British 
and German air strength for home defence at die various dates in 
question, viz then, now, at the end of the year 1935 calendar and 
financial, etc. I believe that the Germans are already as strong as we 
are and possibly stronger, and that if wc carry out our new programme 
as prescribed Germany wiU be 50 per cent stronger than wc by the 
end of 1935 or the beginning of I9J<5. Tins, as you will see, runs 
counter to your statement of November, that we should have a 50 per 
cent superiority at that date I shall of course refer to your under- 
taking of March 1934 that “tins country shall no longer be in a 
position inferior to any country within striking distance of its shores”, 
and I shall argue that according to such knowledge as I have been 
able to acquire tins is not being made good, as will rapidly be proved 
by events 

I thought It would be convenient to you if I let you know before- 
hand as I did on the last occasion what my general line will be, and if 
whoever speaks for the Government is able to prove the contrary no 
one will be better pleased than 1. 

On March 19 the Air Estimates were presented to the House 
I reiterated my statement of November, and again directly chal- 
lenged the assurances which Mr. Baldwin had then given. A 
very confident reply was made by the Undcr-Sccrctary for Air. 
However, at the end of March the Foreign Secretary and Mr. 
Eden paid a visit to Herr Hitler m Germany, and ui the course 
of an important conversation, the text of which is on record, they 
were told personally by Inm that the German Air Force had 
already reached parity with Great Bntam. This fact was made 
public by the Government on April 3 At the beginmng of May 
the Prime Munster wrote an article m his own organ. The News- 
letter, mwhich. he emphasised the dangers of German rearmament 
m terms akin to those wbeh I had so often expressed since 1932. 
He used the revealing word “ambush”, which must have sprung 
from the anxiety of his heart. We had indeed fallen into an 
ambush. Mr. MacDonald himself opened the debate. After 
referring to the declared German intention to build a Navy 
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beyond tlic Treaty and submannes in hrcacli of it, he rainc to 
the air position: 

In the debate last November certain estimates were pm forsv.ird 
on the basis of our then estimates as to tiu’ strciiitth of the (irnnaii Air 
Force, and the assuranre was I'lvcii by the Lord Piesident, nij iielulf 
of the Govcriuiiciit, that m no entmnstanres would we accept any 
position of mfenonty witli regard to sviwtevcr Air Forte might be 
raised in Germany in tiic fntiue It it were not so, that would put ns 
in an impossible position, t>t wlndi the Govcimnrnt and the Air 
Ministry arc tiilly aware In tIu- course of the visit whu h the roreum 
Secretary and the Ford Privy Seal paid to Hciim at the end of March, 
the Gcrimti Cdiaiu'elior stated, as the Ilonse ss.is intormed on Aprd 
that Germany had re ac lied parity with ( Irt at lintaui in die air. What" 
ever may be the exact mierpietaiioii <it tins phrase in terms of ,iir 
strength, It uiuloiilnedlj indicated tint the (ieimaii force Ins been 
expanded to a [loiiit c oiisulciablv iii c\( css of the estnn.atcs wliuh vve 
were able to place before the I In, nr i.e.r yc.ir. •Iliac is a gr.isc fact, 
with icgaul to wine h both the (iovermnent and the Air Ministry have 
taken immediate notRo 


When in due course I was called I said: 

£veu now we are m^t t.ikiiig the inc.isiires which would be in true 
proportion to mir iiec-ds, i j„. CovcTiiment have proposed these 
incicascs T ley must fue the storm 'I hey will have to cncinmter 
every orm of uiif.iii attack, J hnr motives will be misrepresented 
Ihey wil be calummatc-d and ,., 11 , d warmongers. Every kind of 
a ar wi le in.ule upon ibcin b\ many powerful, nunicious, and 
ex y voc.ll forces m dus c omurv 'I hey aic going to get it any- 
ay y/iy, then, not iu-iii foi som-tbmg that will give us safety? 
ly, ticii, not insist char the pi.niM.ni foi the Air Force should be 
a equate, and then, Iiosm vc i m be the censure and however 

sn cat the abuse \\in< h diev luce m face, at .any rate there will be 
ns satishictDiy u'suir th.it Ills M lu ,tv\ Government will be able 
0 cc tiat 111 tins of all matu-is the prune responsibility of a Govern- 
ment, they have clone their duty 


Althougli the House' listened to me with close attention, I felt 
a sensation of dcsp.air. To he so emu c-lv convinced and vindicated 
m a letter of hfe .md country, and not to be able 

0 make Luliament and the nation lu'cd the warning, or bow to 
e proof by uking .iiiion ,,, t.j,,pcticnce most painful I 

Went nil 1 
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I confess that words fail me. In the year 1 708 Mr. Secretary St. Jolm, 
by a calculated Mimstenal mdiscreuon., revealed to the House the fact 
that the Battle of Almanza had been lost in the previous summer be- 
cause only 8,000 English troops were actually in Spam out of the 
39,000 that had been, voted by die House of Commons for tbs service 
When a month later tins revelation was confirmed by the Govern- 
ment, It IS recorded that die House sat in silence for half an hour, 
no Member caring to speak or wislimg to make a comment upon so 
staggering an announcement. And yet how incomparably small that 
event was to what we have now to face. That was merely a frustration 
of pohey Noebng that could happen to Spam in that war could 
possibly have contained in it any form of danger wbch was potentially 
mortal . . 

There is a wide measure of agreement m the House to-niglit upon 
our foreign pohey. We are bound to act m concert with France and 
Italy and other Powers, great and small, who are anxious to preserve 
peace. I would not refuse the co-operation of any Government which 
plainly conformed to that test, so long as it was wibng to work under 
the authority and sanction of die League of Nations Such a pohey 
does not close the door upon a revision of the treaties, but it procures 
a sense of stabihty, and an adequate gadiering together of all reason- 
able Powers for self-defence, before any inquiry of that character [i e , 
Treaty revision] can be entered upon. In this august association for 
collective security we must build up defence forces of all bnds and 
combine our action with diat of friendly Powers, so that wc may be 
allowed to hve in quiet ourselves and retrieve the woeful miscalcula- 
tions of wbch we are at present the dupes, and of which, unless we 
take warmng in time, wc may some day be the victims 

There lay b my memory at tlus time some lines from an. un- 
known writer about a railway accident. I had learnt them from 
a volume of Punch cartoons which I used to pore over when I 
was eight or nme years old at school at Brighton. 

Who is m charge of the clattermg tram? 

The axles creak and the couphngs strain, 

And the pace is hot, and the points arc near, 

And Sleep has deadened the driver's ear; 

And the signals flash through the night in vain, 

For Death is ui charge of the clattering tram 

However, I did not repeat them. 

* * * -k ic 
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It was not until May 22 that Mr. Baldwin made his celebrated 
confession. I am forced to cite it: 

First of all, with regard to the figure I gave in November of German 

2 lanes, nothing has come tomiy knowledge since that makes me 
that figure was wrong I believed at tliat time it was nght 
Where I was wrong was in my estimate of the future. There I was completely 
wrong We were completely misled on that subject. . . 

I would repeat here that there is no occasion, in my view, in what 
we arc doing, for pamc. But I wiU say tins deliberately, with all the 
knowledge I have of die situation, that I would not remain for one 
moment in any Government wluch took less determined steps than 
we are taking to-day. I tliink it is only due to say that there has been 
a great deal of criticism, both hi die Press and verbally, about the Air 
Ministry, as though they were responsible for possibly an inadequate 
programme, for not havmg gone ahead faster, and for many other 
things I only want to repeat that whatever rcsponsibihty there may 
be— and we are perfectly ready to meet criticism — that rcsponsibihty is 
not that of any single Minister; it is the responsibility of the Gouernment as 
a whole, and we are all responsible, and we are all to blame. 

I hoped diat this shocking confession would be a decisive event, 
and that at the least a Parliamentary Committee of all parties 
would be set up to report upon the facts and upon our safety. 
The House of Commons had a different reaction. The Labour 
and Liberal Oppositions, having mne months earlier moved or 
supported a Vote of Censure even upon the modest steps the 
Government had taken, were ineffectual and undecided. They 
were looking forward to an election against “Tory armaments” 
Neither the Labour nor the Liberal spokesmen had prepared 
themselves for Mr. Baldwm’s disclosures and admission, and they 
did not attempt to adapt their speeches to tins outstandmg episode. 
Mr. Attlee said: 

As a party we do not stand for unilateral disarmament. . . . We 
stand for Collective Security through the League of Nations. We 
reject die use of force as an instrument of pohey. We stand for die 
reduction of armaments and pooled security. . . . We have stated that 
dus country must be prepared to make its contribution to collective 
security. Our policy is not one of seeking security through rearma- 
ment, but tlirough disarmament. Our aim is die reduction of arma- 
ments, and then the complete abohtion of all national armaments and 
the creation of an International Police Force under die League. 
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What was to happen if this spacious pohcy could not be im- 
mediately achieved or tdl it was achieved he did not say. He 
complained that the White Paper on defence justified mcreases 
m the Navy by reference to the United States, and increases in 
our Air Force by references to the Air Forces of Russia, Japan, 
and the Umted States. “AH that was old-fasluoned talk and right 
outside the collective systeih.” He recognised that the fact of 
German rearmament had become dominating, but “The measure 
of the counterweight to any particular armed forces is not the 
forces of this country or of France, hut the combined force of all 
loyal Powers tn the League of Nations. An aggressor must be 
made to reahse that if he challenges the world he wdl be met by 
the co-ordinated forces of the world, not by a number of dis- 
jointed national forces.” The only way was to concentrate all air- 
power in the hands of the League, which must be united, and 
become a reahty. Meanwhile he and his party voted aganist the 
measure proposed. 

For the Liberals, Sir Archibald Smclatr asked the Government 
to summon “a fresh economic conference, and to bring Germany 
not only within the pohtical comity of nations but also into 
active co-operation with ourselves m all the works of civilisation 
and in raising the standards of hfe of both peoples ... Let the 
Government table detailed and defimte proposals for the abolition 
of mihtary air forces and the control of civil aviation. If the 
proposals are resisted let the responsibihty be clearly and properly 
fixed ” 

Nevertheless [said he], while disarmament ought vigorously to be 
pursued as the chief objective of the Government, a situation in which 
a great country not a member of the League of Nations possesses the 
most powerful Army and perhaps the most poweiful Ait Force in 
Western Europe, with probably a greater coefficient of expansion 
than any other Air Force , . . cannot be allowed to endure The 
Liberal Party will feel bound to support measures of national defence 
when clear proof is afforded of their necessity. . . I cannot therefore 
agree that to increase our national armaments is necessarily incon- 
sistent with our obhgations under the collective peace system 

He then proceeded to deal at length with “the question of 
private profits bemg made out of the means of death", and quoted 
a recent speech by Lord Hahfax, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, who had said that the British people were “disposed to 
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regard the preparation of instruments of war as too high and too 
grave a thing to be entrusted to any hands less responsible than 
those of the State itself”. Sir Archibald Sinclair thought that 
there ought to be national factories for dealing with the rapid 
expansion in air armaments, for which expansion, he said, a case 
had been made out. 

The existence of private armament firms had long been a bug- 
bear to Labour and Liberal minds, and it lent itself readily to the 
making of popular speeches It was of course absurd to suppose 
that at tliis time our air expansion, recognised as necessary, could 
be achieved through national factories only. A large part of tlic 
private industry of the country was urgently rctpnred for im- 
mediate adaptation and to reinforce oiii existing soiuces of manu- 
facture. Nothing 111 the speeches of the Opposition Icadcis was 
in the slightest degree related to the emcigency m whicli tlicy 
admitted we stood, or to the far graver facts wliicli we now 
know lay behind it. 

The Government majority for their part appeared captivated 
by Mr. Baldwin’s candour. His admission of having been utterly 
wrong, with all his sources of knowledge, upon a vital matter 
for winch he was responsible was held to be redeemed by the 
frankness with wlucli he declared his error and shouldered the 
blame. There was even a strange wave of enthusiasm for a 
Munster who did not hesitate to say that he was wrong. Indeed, 
many Conservative Members seemed angry with me for having 
brought their trusted leader to a plight from which only his native 
manliness and honesty had extricated him, but not, alas, lus 
country. 

A ★ * * ★ 

My kinsman, Lord Londonderry, a friend from childhood days, 
the direct descendant of the famous Castlcrcagh of Napoleonic 
times, was a man of unquestionable loyalty and patriotism He 
had presided over the Air Mimstry since the foimation of the 
Coahtion. In tins period the grave changes which have been 
described had overshadowed our affairs, and the Air Mmistiy 
had become one of the most important offices in the State. During 
the years of retrenchment and disarmament he and his Mimstry 
had tried to keep and get as much as they could from a severe 
and arbitrary ChanccEor of the Exchequer. They were ovcijoycd 
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when in the summer of I 934 an air programme of forty-one 
additional squadrons was conceded to them by the Cabinet. But 
m Biitish politics the hot fits very qmckly succeed the cold. 
When the Foieign Secretary returned from Berhn, profoundly 
startled by Hitler’s assertion that lus Air Force was equal to that 
of Britain, the whole Cabinet became deeply concerned Mr, 
Baldwin had to face, in the hght of what was now generally 
accepted as a new situation, his assertions of November, when he 
had contradicted me. The Cabinet had no idea they had been 
overtaken in the air, and turned, as is usually the case, mqiusitorial 
looks upon the department mvolved and its Munster. 

The Air Ministry did not realise that a new inheritance awaited 
them. The Treasury’s fetters were broken. They had but to ask 
for more. Listead of this they reacted strongly agamst Hitler’s 
claim to air parity. Londonderry, who was their spokesman, 
even rested upon the statement that “when Simon and Eden went 
to Berlin there was only one German operation squadron in being. 
From their training estahlishinents they hoped to form fifteen to twenty 
squadron formations by the end of the month ”* All tins is a matter 
of nomenclature. It is of course very difficult to classify Air 
Forces, because of the absence of any common “yardstick” and 
all the variations in definmg “first-line air strength” and “opera- 
tional units”. The Air Mimstry now led its chief into an elaborate 
vindication of their own past conduct, and in consequence were 
entirely out of harmony with the new mood of a genuinely 
alarmed Government and public. The experts and officials at the 
Air Ministry had given Mr. Baldwm the figuies and forecasts 
with which he had answered me in November. They wished 
him to go mto action m defence of these statements; but this was 
no longer practical pohtics. There seems no doubt that these 
experts and officials of the Air Mimstry at tins time were them- 
selves misled and misled their chef. A great air Power, at least 
the equal of our own, long pent up, had at last sprung mto day- 
light in Germany. 

It was an odd and pamful experience for Londonderry, as Ins 
book describes, after havmg gone through several years of asking 
for more, to be suddenly turned out for not asking enough. But 
apart from all tbs bs pohtical standing was not sufficient to 
enable him to head a department now at the very centre and 

*The Marquess of Londonderry, Winss o/t>esU'ny, 1943, p liS. 
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almost at tlie summit of our affairs. Besides, everyone could see 
that in such tunes the Air Minister must be in the Mouse of 
Commons. Accordingly Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s vacation of 
the Premiersliip later m the year became also the occasion for the 
appointment of Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, then Secretary of State 
for the Colonics, as Air Minister, as part of a new policy for 
vigorous air expansion. Lord Londonderry with much reluctance 
became Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the Mouse of Lords, but 
after the General Election Mr. Baldwin dispensed with his sci vices 
m botli these capacities. The great achievement of his period m 
office was the designing and promotion of the cver-famous 
Hurricane and Spitfire fighters. The first prototypes of these 
flew in November 1935 and March 1936 respectively. London- 
derry does not mention this m Ins defence, but lie might well 
have done so, since he took the bl.imc for so much that he had 
not done The new Secretary of State, wafted by favourable 
breezes and fresh tides, ordered immediate large-scale pioduction 
of these types, and they were ready in some mimbeis none too 
soon. Cunliffc-Listcr was a much more potent political figure 
than his predecessor, and had a better chance and a more mspiiit- 
mg task. He brought an altogether more powerful force to bear 
upon our air policy and admiiustration, and set liinisclf actively 
to work to make up for the tunc lost by the Cabinet from 193a 
to 1934. He however made the serious mistake of quitting tlic 
House of Commons for the House of Lords in November 1935, 
thus stultifying one of the arguments for his transfer to the 
Secretaryship of State for Air. This was to cost him his office 
a few years later. 

* * ★ sir Jr 

A disaster of the first magnitude had fallen upon us Hitler had 
already obtained parity with Great Britain Henceforward he 
had merely to drive his factories and training-schools at full speed 
not only to keep his lead m die air, but steadily to improve it. 
Henceforward all die unknown, iiiimeasurablc tliicats which 
overhung London from air attack would be a definite and com- 
pelling factor m all our decisions Moreover, wc could never 
catch up; or at any rate the Government never did catch up. 
Credit IS due to them and to the Air Ministry for the high 
efficiency of the Royal Air Force But the pledge that air parity 
would be mamtamed was irretrievably broken. It is true that 
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the immediate further expansion of the German Air Force did 
not proceed at the same rate as in the period when they gamed 
parity. No doubt a supreme effort had been made by them to 
achieve at a bound this commanding position and to assist and 
exploit it in their diplomacy. It gave Hitler the foundation for 
the successive acts of aggression winch he had planned and which 
were now soon to take place Very considerable efforts were 
made by the British Government in the next four years, and there 
IS no doubt that we excelled in air quality, but quantity was 
henceforth beyond us. The outbreak of the war found us with 
barely half tlie German numbers. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 

1935 


Hitler Dccice<! Conscription, March 16, 1935 - Two Years’ Military 
Service in France, Mauh 16 - Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden in Beilin, 
March 24 - The Stiesa Conference - The Franco-Soviet Pact, May 
2 - Mr. Baldwin Becomes Piime Minister, June 7 - Sir Samuel Floare, 
Foieign Secietaiy - Mr Eden Appointed Minister for League of 
Nations Affairs - The Anglo-Geiman Naval Agi cement - Its Dangers 
- Far-reacinng Effects in Europe - The Foicign Secretary’s Defence - 
The Growth of the German Army - French and German Man-power. 


f I FIE years of underground burrowings, of secret or disguised 
I preparations, were now over, and Plitlcr at length felt himself 
X strong enough to make liis first open challenge. On Match 9, 
1935, the official constitution of the German Air Force was an- 
nounced, and on the l6th it was declared tliat the German Army 
would henccfoith be based on national compulsory service. The 
laws to implement these decisions were soon promulgated, and 
action had already begun m anticipation The French Govern- 
ment, who were well informed of what was coming, had actually 
declared the consequential extension of their own militaiy service 
to two years a few hours earlier on the same momentous day. 
The German action was an open formal affront to the treaties of 
peace upon which the League of Nations was fomided As long 
as the breaches had taken the form of evasions or calling things 
by other names, it was easy for the responsible victorious Powers, 
obsessed by pacifism and preoccupied with domestic politics, to 
avoid the responsibility of declaring that the Peace Treaty was 
being broken or repudiated. Now the issue came with blunt and 
brutal foice. Almost on the same day the Ethiopian Government 
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appealed to the League of Nations against the threatening 
demands of Italy. When, on March 24, against tbs background, 
Sir John Simon with the Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Eden, visited Berlin 
at Hitler’s invitation, the French Government thought the 
occasion ill-chosen They had now themselves at once to face, not 
the reduction of their Army, so eagerly pressed upon them by 
Mr. MacDonald the year before, but the extension of compulsory 
nbitary service from one year to two. In the prevailing state of 
public opinion tins was a heavy task. Not only the Communists 
but the Sociahsts had voted against the measure When M Leon 
Blum said, “The workers of France will rise to resist Hitlerite 
aggression,” Thorez replied, auud the applause of liis Soviet- 
bound faction, “We will not tolerate the working classes being 
drawn into a so-called war m defence of Democracy against 
Fascism.” 

The Umted States had washed their hands of all concern with 
Europe, apart from wislung well to everybody, and were sure 
they would never have to be bothered with it again. But France, 
Great Britain, and also— decidedly — Italy, m spite of their dis- 
cordances, felt bound to challenge tbs definite act of treaty- 
violation by Hitler A Conference of the former piincipal Allies 
was summoned under the League of Nations at Stresa, and all 
these matters were brought to debate. 

***** 

Anthony Eden had for nearly ten years devoted bmself almost 
entirely to the study of foreign affairs. Taken from Eton at 
eighteen to the World War, he had served for four years with 
distmction in the 60th Rifles tbough many of the bloodiest 
battles, and risen to the position of Brigade-Major, with the 
Mihtary Cross. Shortly after entermg the House of Commons 
in 1935, he became Parhamentary Private Secretary to Austen 
Chamberlam at the Foreign Office durmg Mr Baldwin’s second 
Admimstratioix In the MacDonald-Baldwm Coahtion of 1931 
he was appointed Under-Secretary of State and served under the 
new Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon. The duties of an Under- 
secretary are often changed, but bs responsibilities are always 
hrmted. He has to serve bs cbef in carrying out the policy settled 
m the Cabmet, of wbch he is not a member and to which he has 
no access Only m an extreme case where conscience and honour 
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are involved is he justified in carrying any difference about foreign 
policy to the point of public controversy or resignation. 

Eden had however during all these years obtained a wide view 
of the foreign scene, and he was intimately acquainted with the 
life and thought of the great department upon which so much 
depends. Sir John Simon’s conduct of foreign affairs was not in 
1935 viewed with favour eithci by the Opposition or m influential 
arcles of the Conservative Party. Eden, with all his knowledge 
and exceptional gifts, began therefore to acquire pronunence 
For tlus reason, after bccoimng Lord Privy Seal at the end of 1934, 
he liad retained by the desire of the Cabinet an informal but close 
association with the Foreign Office, and thus had been invited to 
accompany his former chief. Sir John Simon, on the inopportune, 
but not unfruitful, visit to Berlin. The Foreign Secretary returned 
to London after the interview with liitlcr, bringing with him the 
important news, already mentioned, that, according to Hitler, 
Germany had now g^atned air parity with Britain. Eden was sent on 
to Moscow, where he established contacts with Stalin which 
were to be revived with advantage after some years. On the homc- 
wardjounicy his aeroplane ran into a severe and prolonged storm, 
and when after a dangerous flight they landed he was almost in 
a state of collapse The doctors declared that he was not fit to 
go with Simon to the Stresa Conference, and indeed for several 
months he was an invalid. In these circumstances the Prime 
Mimstcr decided himself to accompany the Foreign Secretary, 
although at this tunc hi.s own health, eyesight, and mental powers 
were evidently failing Circat Britain was therefore weakly repre- 
sented at this all-uuportant meeting, which MM. Flandm and 
Laval attended on behalf of France, and Signors Mussolim and 
Suvich on behalf of Italy. 

There was general agreement that open violation of solemn 
treaties, for the making of which millions of men had died, could 
not be borne But the British representatives made it clear at the 
outset that they would not consider the possibility of sanctions 
in the event of treaty-violation This naturally confined the 
Conference to the region of words. A resolution was passed 
unaiuniously to the effect that “unilateral” — by which they meant 
one-sidcd—breachcs of treaties could not be accepted, and the 
Executive Council of the League of Nations was invited to pro- 
nounce upon the situation disclosed. On the second afternoon of 
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the Conference Mussolini strongly supported this action, and was 
outspoken against aggression by one Power upon another The 
final declaration was as follows: 

The three Powers, the object of whose pohcy is the collective 
maintenance of peace within die framework of the League of Nations, 
find themselves m complete agreement in opposing, by aU practicable 
means, any unilateral repudiation of treaties wlucli may ciidaiiger the 
peace of Europe, and will act in close and cordial collaboration for 
diis purpose 

The Italian Dictator m bs speech had stressed the words “peace 
of Europe’, and paused after “Europe” in a noticeable manner 
Tbs emphasis on Europe at once struck tlie attention of the 
British Foreign Office representatives. They pricked up their 
ears, and well understood that wble Mussolini would work 
with France and Biitain to prevent Germany from rearmmg he 
reserved for lumself any excursion m Africa against Abyssinia on 
wbch he might later resolve. Should tbs pomt be raised or not? 
Discussions were held that mght among the Foreign Office 
officials Everyone was so anxious for Mussolim’s support in 
dealing with Germany that it was felt undesirable at tliat moment 
to warn bm off Abyssinia, wbch would obviously have very 
much annoyed bm Therefoie the question was not raised, it 
passed by default, and Mussolini felt, and in a sense had reason to 
feel, that the Allies had acquiesced in bs statement and would 
give bm a free hand against Abyssinia. The French remained 
mute on the pomt, and the Conference separated 

In due course, on April 15-17, the Council of the League of 
Nations exammed the alleged breach of the Treaty of Versailles 
committed by Germany 111 decreemg universal compulsory 
military service. The following Powers were represented on the 
Council' the Argentine Republic, Australia, Great Britam, Chile, 
Czechoslovaba, Denmark, France, Italy, Mexico, Poland, 
Portugal, Spam, Turkey, and the U.S.S R, All these Powers 
voted for the prmciple that treaties should not be broken by 
“unilateral” action, and lefcrred the issue to the Plenary Assembly 
of the League. At the same time the Foreign Ministers of the 
three Scandinavian countries, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
bemg deeply concerned about the naval balance m the Baltic, 
also met together m general support Iii all nineteen countries 
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formally protested. But how vam was all their voting without the 
readiness of any single Power or any group of Powers to contem- 
plate the use of FORCE, even m the last resort! 

***** 

Laval was not disposed to approach Russia in the firm spirit of 
Barthou. But m Fiance there was now an urgent need. It seemed, 
above all, necessary to those concerned with the life of France to 
obtain national unity on the two years’ military scivice which had 
been approved by a narrow miyority in March Only the Soviet 
Government could give permission to the important section of 
Frenchmen whose allegiance they commanded Besides this, 
there was a general desire in France for a revival of the old 
alhance of 1895, or something like it. On May 2 the French 
Government put their signature to a Franco-Soviet pact. This 
was a nebulous document guaranteeing mutual assistance in the 
face of aggression over a period of five years. 

To obtam tangible results m the Frendi political field M. Laval 
now went on a three days’ visit to Moscow, where he was wel- 
comed by Stalin. There were lengthy discussions, of which a 
fragment not Intherto published may be recorded. Stalin and 
Molotov were of course anxious to know above all else what 
was to be the strength of the French Army on the Western Front: 
how many divisions^ what period of service’ After this field 
had been explored Laval said “Can’t you do something to en- 
courage religion and the Cathohes in Russia’ It would help me 
so much with the Pope ’’ “Oho said Stalin “The Pope' How 
many divisions has he got’” Laval’s answer was not reported to 
me; but he might certainly have mentioned a number of legions 
not always visible on parade. Laval had never intended to commit 
France to any of the specific obligations winch it is the habit of 
the Soviet to demand Nevertheless he obtained a public declara- 
tion from Stalin on May 15 approving the policy of national 
defence carried out by France m order to maintain her armed 
forces at the level of security. On these instructions the French 
Communists immediately turned about and gave vociferous 
support to the dciencc piogrammc and the two years’ service. 
As a factor in European security the Franco-Soviet Pact, which 
contained no cng.igcments binding on either party in the event 
of German aggicssion, had only himlcd advantages No real 
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confederacy was achieved with Russia. Moreover, on his return 
journey the French Foreign Minister stopped at Cracow to attend 
the funeral of Marshal Pilsudsb. Here he met Goering, with 
whom he talked with much cordiahty. His expressions of distrust 
and dishke of the Soviets were duly reported through German 
channels to Moscow. 

Mr MacDonald’s health and capacity had dechned to a pomt 
which made his continuance as Prime Mimster impossible. He 
had never been popular with the Conservative Party, who 
regarded him, on account of his political and war records and 
Sociahst faith, with long-bred prejudice, softened in later years by 
pity. No man was more hated, or with better reason, by the 
Labour-Sociahst Party, which he had so largely created and then 
laid low by what they viewed as his treacherous desertion in 1931. 
In the massive majority of the Government he had but seven 
party followers. The disarmament pohey to which he had given 
his utmost personal efforts had now proved a disastrous failure. 
A General Election could not be far distant, in which he could 
play no helpful part. In these circumstances there was no surprise 
when, on June 7, it was announced that he and Mr. Baldwin had 
changed places and offices and that Mr. Baldwm had become 
Prime Jfv^ster for the third tune. The Foreign Office also 
passed to another hand Sir Samuel Hoare’s labours at the India 
Office had been crowned by the passmg of the Government of 
India Bill, and he was now free to turn to a more immediately 
important sphere. For some time past Sir John Simon had been 
bitterly attacked for his foreign pohey by influential Conserva- 
tives closely associated with the Government He now moved to 
the Home Office, with which he was well acquamted, and Sir 
Samuel Hoaie became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

At the same time Mr Baldwm adopted a novel expedient. He 
appomted Mr. Eden, whose prestige was steadily growing and 
whose health was now restored, to be Minister for League of 
Nations Affairs Mr. Eden was to work in the Foreign Office 
with equal status to the Foreign Secretary and with full access to 
the dispatches and the departmental staff Mr Baldwin’s object 
was no doubt to conciliate tlie strong tide of public opmion 
assoaated with the League of Nations Union by showing the 
importance which he attached to the League and to the conduct 
of our affairs at Geneva. When about a month later I had the 
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Opportunity of commenting on what I described as “the new 
plan of having two equal Foreign Secretaries”, I drew attention 
to Its defects. 

I was very glad indeed that the Prime Mimster said yesterday that 
this was only a temporary experiment I cannot feel that it wiU last 
long or ever be renewed . We need the integral thought of a single 
Tnan responsible for Foreign Affairs, ranging over the entire field and 
making every factor and every incident contribute to the general 
purpose upon which Parliament has agreed The Foreign Secretary, 
whoever he is, whichever he is, must be supreme in his department, 
and everyone m that great office ought to look to him, and to him 
alone I remember that we had a discussion in the war about unity 
of command, and tliat Mr Lloyd George said, “It is not a question 
of one General being better than another, but of one General being 
better than two ” There is no reason why a strong Cabinet Committee 
should not sit with the Foreign Secretary every day m these difficult 
times, or why the Prime Minister should not see him or Ins officials 
at any time, but when the topic is so complicated and vast, when it is 
m such continued flux, it seems to me that confusion will only be 
made worse confounded by dual allegiances and equal dual responsi- 
bilities 

All this was certainly borne out by events. 

★ * * * * 

While men and matters were in this posture a most surprising 
act was committed by the British Government, Some at least 
of its impulse came from the Admiralty It is always dangerous 
for soldiers, sailois, or airmen to play at politics They enter a 
sphere in wluch the values are quite different from those to which 
tliey have hitherto been accustomed. Of course they were follow- 
mg the iiichnation or even the direction of the First Lord and the 
Cabinet, who alone bore the responsibihty. But theie was a 
strong favourable Adimralty breeze There had been for some 
time conversations between the British and German Admiralties 
about the proportions of the two Navies By the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles the Germans were not entitled to build more than six 
armoured ships of 10,000 tons, m addition to six light cruisers 
not exceeding 6,000 tons The British Adimralty had recently 
found out that the last two pocket-battleships being constructed, 
the Scharnhont and the Gneisemu, were of a far larger size than 
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the Treaty allowed, and of a quite different type. In fact, they 
turned out to be 26,000-ton light battle-cruisers, or commerce- 
destroyers of the highest class 

In the face of this brazen and fraudulent violation of the Peace 
Treaty, carefully planned and begun at least two years earlier 
(1933), the Adinirity actually thought it was worth while mak- 
ing an Anglo-Geiman Naval Agreement. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did this without consulting their French ally or informing 
the League of Nations. At the very time when they themselves 
were appeahng to the League and enlisting the support of its 
members to protest agamst Hitler’s violation of the military 
clauses of the Treaty they proceeded by a private agreement to 
sweep away the naval clauses of the same Treaty. 

The mam feature of the agreement was that the German Navy 
should not exceed one-third of the British. This greatly attracted 
the Admiralty, who looked back to the days bcfoie the Great 
War when we had been content with a ratio of sixteen to ten. 
For the sake of that prospect, taking German assurances at their 
face value, they proceeded to concede to Germany the right to 
build U-boats, cxpUcitly demed to her m the Peace Treaty. 
Germany might build 60 per cent, of the Biitish submarine 
strength, and if she decided that the circumstances were excep- 
tional she might build to 100 per cent The Germans, of course, 
gave assurances that their U-boats would never be used against 
merchant ships Why, then, were they needed? For, clcaily, 
if the rest of the agreement was kept, they could not influence 
the naval decision, so far as warships were concerned. 

The limitation of the German Fleet to a tlnrd of the British 
allowed Germany a programme of new constiuction which 
would set her yards to work at maximum activity for at least ten 
years. There was theicfore no practical limitation or restraint 
of any kind imposed upon German naval expansion They could 
build as fast as was physically possible The quota of ships 
assigned to Germany by the British project was, m fact, far more 
lavish than Germany found it expedient to use, having regard 
partly no doubt to the competition for armour-plate arising 
between waiship and tank construction They were authoused 
to build five capital ships, two aircraft-cariiers, twenty-one 
cruisers, and sixty-four destroyers In fact however all they had 
ready or approaching completion by the outbreak of war was 
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two capital ships, no aircraft-carriers, eleven cruisers, and twenty- 
five destroyers, or considerably less than half what we had so 
complacently accorded them. By concentrating their avadahle 
resources on cruisers and destroyers at the expense of battleships, 
they could have put themselves m a more advantageous position 
for a war with Britain in 1939 or 1940. Hitler, as we now know, 
mformed Admiral Ihaeder that war with England would not be 
likely tdl 1944-45. The development of the German Navy was 
therefore planned on a long-term basis In U-boats alone did 
they build to the full paper limits allowed. As soon as they were 
able to pass the 60 per cent himt they invoked the provision 
allowmg them to budd to 100 pei cent , and fifty-seven were 
actually constructed when war began 

In the design of new battleships the Germans had the further 
advantage of not bemg parties to the provisions of the Washmg- 
ton Naval Agreement or the London Conference They im- 
mediately laid down the Bismarck and Tirpitz, and, while Britain, 
France, and the United States were all bound by the 35,000 tons 
himtation, these two great vessels wcie being designed with a 
displacement of over 45,000 tons, which made them, when com- 
pleted, certainly the strongest vessels afloat m the world 
It was also at this moment a gicat diplomatic advantage to 
Hitler to divide the Allies, to have one of them ready to condone 
breaches of the Treaty of Versailles, and to invest the regaining 
of full freedom to rearm with the sanction of agreement with 
Britain. The effect of the aimounccmcnt was another blow at 
the League of Nations. The French had cvciy riglit to complain 
that their vital interests were affected by the pei mission accorded 
by Great Britain for the budding of U-boats Mussohni saw in 
this episode evidence that Great Britain was not acting in good 
faith with her other allies, and that, so long as her special naval 
interests were secured, she would apparently go to any length in 
accommodation with Germany, regardless of the detriment to 
friendly Powers menaced by the growth of the German land 
forces He was encouraged by what seemed the cymcal and selfish 
attitude of Great Britam to press on with his plans against Abys- 
sinia. The Scandinavian Powers, who only a fortnight before had 
courageously sustained the protest against Hitler’s introduction 
of compulsory service in the German Army, now found that 
Great Britam had behind the scenes agreed to a Gciman Navy 
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which, though only a third of the British, would within this 
limit be master of the Baltic. 

Great play was made by British Mimsters with the German offer 
to co-operate with us m abohshmg the submarine Considering 
that the condition attached to it was that all other countries 
should agree at the same time, and that it was well known there 
was not the shghtest chance of other countiies agreeing, this was 
a very safe offer for the Germans to make. This also applied to 
the German agreement to restrict the use of submarines so as to 
strip submarine warfare against commerce of inhumanity Who 
could suppose that the Germans, possessing a great fleet of U-hoats 
and watchmg their women and children being starved by a British 
blockade, would abstam from the fullest use of that arm? I 
desciibed this view as “the acme of gullibihty”. 

Far from being a step towards disarmament, the agreement, 
had it been carried out over a period of years, would inevitably 
have provoked a world-wide development of new warship- 
building. The French Navy, except foi its latest vessels, would 
require reconstruction. This agam would react upon Italy. For 
ourselves, it was evident that wc should have to rebuild the British 
Fleet on a very large scale m order to maintain our three to one 
superiority in modern ships. It may he that the idea of the German 
Navy being one-third of the British also presented itself to our 
Adnurahy as the British Navy being three times the German. 
Tlus perhaps might clear tlie path to a reasonable and overdue 
rcbmldmg of our Fleet. But where were the statesmen? 

This agreement was announced to Parliament by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, on June 21, 1935 
On the first opportunity, July ii, and agam on July 22, I con- 
demned It- 

I do not believe that dus isolated action by Great Britain will be 
found to work for the cause of peace The immediate reaction is that 
every day the German. Fleet approaches a tonnage winch gives it 
absolute command of the Baltic, and very soon one of the deterrents 
of a European war will gradually fade away So far as the position m 
the Mediterranean is concerned, it seems to me that we are m for very 
great difficulties, Certainly a large addition of new slupbuildmg must 
come when the French have to modernise their Fleet to meet German 
construction and the Itahans follow suit, and wc shall have pressure 
upon us to rebuild from that point of view, or else our position m the 
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Mediterranean will be alTected But worst of all is tire effect upon our 
position at die other end of the world, in China and in the Par East. 
What a windfall tins has been to Japan' Observe what die conse- 
quences are The First Lord said, “Face the facts ” The British Fleet, 
when tins programme is completed, will be largely anchored to the 
North Sea That means to say that the whole position in the Far East 
has been very gravely altered, to the detriment of the Uinted States 
and of Great Britain and to the detriment of China . . , 

I regret that we are not dealing wiUi tins problem of the resuscita- 
tion of German naval power with the Concert of Europe on our side, 
and in conjunction with many other nations whose fortunes arc affected 
and whose fears are aroused equally with our own by the enormous 
developments of German armaments What those developments are 
no one can accurately measure We have seen that powerful vessels, 
much more powerful than we expected, can be constiucted unknown 
even to the Admiralty. We have seen what has been done m the air. 
I believe that if the figures of the expenditure of Germany during the 
current financial year could be ascertained the House and the country 
would be staggered and appalled by the enormous expenditure upon 
war preparations which is being poured out all over that country, 
converting the whole mighty nation and empire of Germany into an 
arsenal virtually on tlie threshold of mobilisation, 

★ *■*■*•* 

It IS only right to state here the contrary argument as put for- 
ward by Sir Samuel Hoare m his first speech as Foreign Secretary 
on July II, 1935, m response to many domestic and European 
criticisms' 

The Anglo-Gcrman Naval Agreement is in no sense a selfish agree- 
ment On no account could we have made an agreement that was not 
manifestly in ’our view to the advantage of the other naval Powers 
On no account could we have made an agreement that we did not 
think, so far from Inndermg general agreement, would actually further 
it The question of naval disarmament has always been treated dis- 
tinctively from the question of land and air disarmament The naval 
question has always been treated apart, and it was always the intention, 
so far as I know, of the naval Powers to treat it apart 
Apart however from the juridical position, thcie seemed to us to be, 
in the interests of peace — winch is the main objective of the British 
Government — overwhelming reasons why we should conclude die 
agreement In the opimon of our naval experts, we were advised to 
accept the agreement as a safe agreement for the British Empire, ticre 
again we saw a chance that might not recur of ehminating one of the 
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causes that chiefly led to the embitterment before the Great War — the 
race of German naval armaments. Incidentally, out of that discussion 
arose the very important statement of the German Government that 
henceforth, so far as they were concerned, they would ehminate one 
of the causes that made the war so terrible, namely, the unrestricted 
use of submarines agamst merchant ships. Thirdly, we came definitely 
to the view that there was a chance of making an agreement that 
seemed on naval grounds manifestly to the advantage of otlier naval 
Powers, including France. . With the French Fleet at approximately 
Its present level as compared with our own Fleet, the agreement gives 
France a permanent superiority over the German Fleet of 43 per cent., 
as compared witli an inferiority of about 30 per cent before the war 
... I am therefore hold enough to beheve that, when the world looks 
more dispassionately at tliese results, the overwhelming majority of 
tliose who stand for peace and a restriction of armaments wiU say that 
the British Government took not only a wise course but the only 
course that m the circumstances was open to them. 

What had m fact been done was to authorise Germany to build 
to her utmost capacity for five or six years to come, 

* * ★ * * 

Meanwhile m the mihtary sphere the formal establishment of 
conscription m Germany on March 16, 1935, marked the funda- 
mental challenge to Versailles But the steps by which the German 
Army was now magnified and reorganised are not of technical 
mterest only The whole function of the Army in the National- 
Sociahst State required definition. The purpose of the Law of 
May 21, 1935, was to expand the technical elite of secretly-tramcd 
specialists mto the armed expression of the whole nation. The 
name Reichswehr was changed to that of Wehrmacht. The 
Army was to be subordmated to the supreme leaderslup of the 
Fuehrer. Every soldier took the oath, not, as formerly, to the 
Constitution, but to the person of Adolf Hitler. The War 
Mimstry was directly subordinated to the orders of the Fuehrer. 
Mihtary service was an essential civic duty, and it was the respon- 
sibility of the Army to educate and to umfy once and for all the 
population of the Reich The second clause of the Law reads. 
The "W^ehrmacht is the armed force and the school of military 
education of the German people.” ^ 

Here indeed was the formal and legal embodiment of Hitler’s 
words m Mem KampJ. 
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The coming National-Sociahst State should not fall into the error of 
the past and assign to tlie Army a task which it does not and should 
not have. The German Army is not to be a school for the maintenance 
of tribal pecuharities, but rather a school for the mutual understandmg 
and adjustment of all Germans Whatever may have a disruptive 
effect m national life should be^given a unifying effect through the 
Army. It should furthermore raise the mdividual youth above the 
narrow horizon of his httle countryside and place him in the German 
nation He must learn to respect, not the boundaries of his birth- 
place, but the boundaries of his Fatherland, for it is tliese winch he too 
must some day defend. 

Upon these ideological bases the Law also established a new 
territorial organisation. The Army was now orgamsed m three 
commands, with headquarters at Berlm, Casscl, and Dresden, sub- 
divided into ten (later twelve) Wehrkreise (military districts). 
Each Wehrkreis contained an Army Corps of three divisions. In 
addition a new kind of formation was planned — the Armoured 
Division, of which three were soon m being. 

Detailed arrangements were also made regarding military 
service. The regimentation of German youth was the prime task 
of the new rdgime. Startmg m the ranks of the Hitler Youth, the 
boyhood of Germany passed at the age of eighteen on a voluntary 
basis mto the S A for two years. By a Law of June z 6 , 1935, 
service m the Work BattaHons or Arbeitsdienst became a com- 
pulsory duty on every male German reaching the age of twenty. 
For SIX months he would have to serve his country, constructing 
roads, buildmg barracks, or draunng marshes, thus fitting him 
physically and morally for the crownmg duty of a German 
citizen, service with the armed forces. In the Work Battalions 
the emphasis lay upon the abolition of class and the stressing of the 
social unity of the German people; in the Army it was put upon 
discipline and the territorial unity of the nation. 

The gigantic task of traimng the new body and of expanding 
the cadres prescribed by the technical conception of Secekt now 
began On October 15, 1935, agam in defiance of the clauses of 
Versailles, the German Staff College was reopened with formal 
ceiemony by Hitler, accompanied by the chiefs of the armed 
services Here was the apex of the pyiamid, whose base was now 
already constituted by the myriad formations of the Work 
Battahons. On November 7, 1935, the first class, born m 1914, 
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was called up for service; 596,000 young men to be trained in the 
profession of arms. Thus at one stroke, on paper at least, the 
German Army was raised to nearly 700,000 effectives. 

With the task of training came the problems of financmg 
rearmament and expanding German industry to meet the needs 
of the new national Army. By secret decrees Dr. Schacht had 
been made virtual Economic Dictator of Germany. Seeckt’s 
pioneer work was now put to its supreme test The two major 
difficulties were, first, the expansion of the Officers Corps, and, 
secondly, the orgamsation of the speciahsed umts, the Artillery, 
the Engmeers, and the Signals. By October 1935 ten Army 
Corps were forming. Two more followed a year later, and a 
thirteenth m October 1937. The pohce formations were also 
incorporated m the armed forces. 

It was reahsed that after the first call-up of the 1914 class, m 
Germany as m France, the succeedmg years would bring a 
dimuushmg number of recrmts, owmg to the dechne m births 
during the penod of the World War. Therefore m August 1936 
the period of active rmhtary service in Germany was raised to two 
years. The 1915 class numbered 464,000, and with the retention 
of the 1914 class for another year the number of Germans under 
regular nuhtary training m 1936 was 1,511,000 men, excluding 
the para-mihtary formations of the party and the Work Bat- 
tahons. The effective strength of the French Army, apart from 
reserves, m the same year was 623,000 men, of whom only 
407,000 were m France. 

The followmg figures, which actuanes could foresee with some 
precision, tell their tale- 

Table of the Compaeativb French and German Figures for the 
Classes born from 1914 to 1920, and called up from 1934 to 1940 


Class 


German 

French 

1914 . . 


< . 596,000 men . , 

279,000 men 

1915 .. 


■ • 464,000 ]p, t ■ 

184,000 „ 

1916 . . 


• ' 35 ^*^^^ )) • ■ 

165,000 ,, 

1917 . . 


• • >> * • 

171,000 „ 

1918 . . 


' >» * • 

197,000 „ 

1919 . . 


- . 485,000 „ 

218,000 „ 

1920 . . 


^ , 636,000 „ 

360,000 „ 


3,172,000 men 
130 


1,574,000 men 
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Until these figures became facts as the years unfolded they 
were still but warmng shadows. All that was done up to 193 5 fell 
far short of the strength and power of the French Army and its 
vast reserves, apart from its numerous and vigorous allies. Even 
at this time a resolute decision upon the authority, which could 
easily have been obtained, of the League of Nations might have 
arrested the whole process. Germany could either have been 
brought to the bar at Geneva and invited to give a full explana- 
tion and allow inter- Alhcd missions of inquiry to examine the 
state of her armaments and military formations in breach of the 
Treaty, or, in the event of refusal, the Rhine bridgeheads could 
have been reoccupicd until compliance with the Treaty had been 
secured, without there being any possibility of cffccuve resistance 
or much likelihood of bloodshed. In this way the Second World 
War could have been at least delayed indefimtely Many of the 
facts and their whole general tendency were well known to the 
French and British Staffs, and were to a lesser extent realised by the 
Governments The French Government, which was m ceaseless 
flux in die fascinating game of party pohtics, and the British 
Government, which arrived at the same vices by the opposite 
process of general agreement to keep thmgs qmet, were equally 
incapable of any diastic or clear-cut action, however justifiable 
both by treaty and by common prudence. The French Govern- 
ment had not accepted aU the reductions of their own forces 
pressed upon them by their ally, but, hke their British colleagues, 
they lacked the quality to resist m any effective manner what 
Seeckt in liis day had called “die Resurrection of German 
Military Power”. 
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f I ECHNICAL decisions of high consequence affecting our 
I future safety now requiie to be mentioned, and it will be 
J. convenient m this chapter to cover the whole four years 
which lay between us and the outbreak of war. 

After the loss of air parity we were hable to be blackmailed by 
Hitler. If we had taken steps betimes to create an Air Force half 
as strong again, or twice as strong, as any that Germany could 
produce in breach of her treaty we should have kept control of 
the future. But even air parity, which no one could say was 
aggressive, would have given us a sohd nieasure of defensive 
confidence ui these cnticfi years, and a broad basis fiom winch 
to conduct our diplomacy or expand our Air Force. But we had 
lost air parity And such attempts as were made to recover it 
were vain. We had entered a period when the weapon which 
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had played a considerable part m the previous war had become 
obsessive m men’s minds, and also a prime military factor. 
Ministers had to imagine the most frightful scenes of rum and 
slaughter in London if we quarrelled with the German Dictator. 
Although these considerations were not special to Great Britain 
they affected our policy, and by consequence all the world. 

During the summer of 1934 Professor Lmdcmarm wrote to 
the Times newspaper pointing out the possibility of decisive 
scientific results being obtained m air defence research. In August 
we tried to bung the subject to the attention not merely of the 
officials at the Air Ministry, who were already on the move, but 
of their masters in the Government In September we journeyed 
from Cannes to Aix-lcs-Bams, and had an agreeable conversation 
with Mr. Baldwin, who appeared deeply interested. Our request 
was for an inquiry on a high level. When we came back to 
London departmental difficulties arose, and the matter hung in 
suspense Early m 1935 an Air Mimstry committee composed 
of scientists was set up and instructed to explore the future. We 
remembered that it was upon the advice of the Air Ministry that 
Mr Baldwin had made the speech which produced so great an 
impression in 1933, when he said that there was really no defence. 
“The bomber will always get through.” We had therefore no 
confidence in any Air Ministry departmental committee, and 
thought the subject should be transferred from the Air Ministry 
to the Committee of Imperial Defence, where the heads of the 
Government, the most powerful politicians m the country, would 
be able to supervise and superintend its actions and also to make 
sure that the necessary funds were not denied. At this stage we 
were joined by Sir Austen Chamberlain, and we continued at 
intervals to address Mimsters on the subject. 

In February we were received by Mr. MacDonald personally, 
and we laid our case before him. No difference of principle at 
all existed between us The Prime Minister was most sympathetic 
when I pointed out the peace aspect of the argument Nothing, 
I said, could lessen the terrors and anxieties which overclouded 
the world so much as the removal of the idea of surpiise attacks 
upon the civil populations. Mr. MacDonald seemed at this time 
greatly troubled with Ins eyesight. He gazed blankly out of the 
windows on to Palace Yard, and assured us he was haidening his 
heait to overcome departmental resistance. The Air Ministry, 
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for their part, resented the idea of any outside or superior body 
interfering m their special affairs, and for a wble nothing hap- 
pened 

I therefore raised the matter in the House on June 7, 1935. 

The point [I said] is hnuted, and largely scientific in its character 
It is concerned with the methods which can be niveiited or adopted 
or discovered to enable the Earth to control the Air, to enable defence 
from the ground to exercise control — ^indeed domination — upon aero- 
planes high above its surface. . . My experience is that in these matters, 
when the need is fully explained by imlitary and pohtical authorities, 
science is always able to provide something We were told that it was 
impossible to grapple with submarines, but methods were found winch 
enabled us to strangle the submarines below tlie surface of the water, 
a problem not necessarily harder dian that of clawing down maraud- 
ing aeroplanes. Many dungs were adopted in the war which we were 
told were teclimcally impossible, but patience, perseverance, and above 
all the spur of necessity under war conditions, made men’s brains act 
with greater vigour, and science responded to the demands 

It IS only in tlie twentieth century that this hateful conception of 
inducmg nations to surrender by terrorising the helpless civil popula- 
tion by massacring tlie women and cluldren has gamed acceptance and 
countenance among men Tins is not the cause of any one nation 
Every coimtry would feel safer if once it were found that the bombing 
aeroplane was at the mercy of apphances directed from the earth, and 
the hauntmg fears and suspicions which are leading nations nearer and 
nearer to another catastrophe would be abated. . . We have not only 
to fear attacks upon our civil population in our great cities, m respect 
of wluch we are more vulnerable than any other country in the world, 
but also attacks upon the dockyards and other teclinical establishments 
Without which our Fleet, still an essential factor in our defence, might 
be paralysed or even destroyed. Therefore it is not only for the sake 
of a world effort to ehminate one of the worst causes of suspicion and 
of war, but as a means of restoring to us here m Great Britain the old 
security of our Island, that this matter should receive and command 
the most vigorous thought of tlie greatest men in our country and our 
Government, and should be pressed forward by every resource that the 
science of Britain can apply and the wealth of the country can liberate. 

On the very next day the Mimsterial changes recorded in the 
previous chapter took place, and Mr Baldwm became Prime 
Munster Sir Phihp Cunliffe-Lister— Lord Swmton as he soon 
afterwards became— succeeded Lord Londonderry as Air Minister 
One afternoon a month later I was m the smoking-room of the 
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House of Commons when Mr. Baldwin came m. He sat down 
next to me and said at once. “I have a proposal to make to you. 
Philip IS very anxious that you should join the newly-formed 
Committee of Imperial Defence on Air Defence Rescaich, and 
I hope you will ” I said I was a critic of our air prepaiations and 
must reseive my freedom of action. He said; “That is quite under- 
stood Of course you will be perfectly free except upon the scciet 
matters you learn only at the Committee ” 

I made it a condition that Professor Lindcmann should at least 
be a member of the Technical Sub-Committce, because I de- 
pended upon lus aid. A few days later the Prime Minister wrote 

July 8 , 1935 

I am glad you have seen Hankey, and I take your letter as an expres- 
sion of your willingness to serve on that Committee 

I am glad, and I think you may be of real help m a most important 
investigation. 

Of course, you are free as air (the correct expression in this case') 
to debate the general issues of policy, programmes, and all else con- 
nected with the Air Services 

My invitation was not intended as a muzzle, but as a gesture of 
friendliness to an old colleague 

Accordingly for the next four years I attended these meetings, 
and thus obtained a full view of tlus vital sphere of our air 
defence, and built up my ideas upon it year by year in dose and 
constant discussion with Lindcmann I immediately prepared a 
memorandum for the Committee which embodied the thought 
and knowledge I had already gathered, without official infoima- 
tion, m my talks and studies with Lindcmann and from my own 
military conceptions. This paper is of interest because of the light 
wbch It throws on the position m July 1935 No one at chat 
time had considered the use of radio beams for guiding bombers. 
The difficulties of training large numbers of individual pilots 
were obvious, and it was generally held that at night large fleets 
of aircraft would be led by a few master-bombers Great advances 
into new fields were made in the four years wluch were to pass 
before the life of the nation was to be at stake, and meanwlulc 
the adoption of bombing guided by radio beams caused piofound 
tactical changes. Hence much that was written then was super- 
seded, but a good deal was tried by me when I had power' — not 
all with success. 
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July 23, 1935 

The following notes are submitted with much dilFideucc, and 111 
haste on account of our early meeting, m the hopes that they may be 
a contnbution to our combined tliought 

General tactical conceptions and what is technically feasible act and 
react upon one another Thus the scientist should be told what facilities 
the Air Force would like to have, and aeroplane design be made to fit 
into and implement a definite scheme of warfare 

At this stage we must assume a reasonable war hypothesis, namely, 
that Great Britain, France, and Belgium arc allies attacked by Germany. 

After the outbreak of such a war the dominating event will be the 
mobilisation of the great Continental armies This will take at least a 
fortnight, diversified and hampered by mechanised and motorised 
inroads The French and German General Staff’s minds will be riveted 
upon the assembly and deployment of the armies. Neither could 
afford to he markedly behindhand at die first mam shock It may be 
hoped that Germany wiU not be ready for a war in which the Army 
and Navy are to play an important part for two or three years. Their 
Navy IS at the moment exiguous, they have not yet obtained the 
command of the Baltic, and it would appear that their heavy artillery 
IS stiU inadequate To build a navy and to produce heavy artillery 
and tram the men will take a time measured in years rather than m 
months 

A large part of German munitions production is concentrated in the 
Ruhr, winch is easily accessible to enemy bombing. Slie must realise 
that she would be cut off from foreign supplies of many essential war 
materials (copper, tungsten, cobalt, vanadium, petrol, rubber, wool, 
etc.), and even her iron supply will be reduced unless she donnnates the 
Baltic, so that she is scarcely yet m a position to undertake a war of 
long duration. Great efforts are of course being made to overcome 
these handicaps, such as the removal of certain factories from the 
frontier to Central Germany, the synthetic production of substances 
such as petrol and rubber, and die accumulation of large stocks. But 
It seems unhkely that Germany will be in a position before Ip37 or 
1938 to begin with any hope of success a war of the three Services, 
which might last for years, and in winch she would have scarcely any 
allies. 

It would appear in such a war the first task of the Anglo-French Air 
Force should be the breaking down of enemy communications, their 
railways, motor roads, Rbne bridges, viaducts, etc , and the maximum 
disturbance of their assembly zones and munition dumps. Next m 
priority come the most accessible factories for their war industry m all 
its forms. It seems fairly certain diat if our efforts from zero hour were 
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concentrated on these vital targets we should impose a similar policy on 
the enemy Otherwise the French would have an unobstructed mobilisa- 
tion and command the imtiative in tlie great land battle Thus any 
German aircraft used to commit acts of terror upon tlie British and 
French civil populations will be grudged and sparingly diverted. 

Nevertheless we must expect that even m a three-Service war 
attempts will be made to burn down London, or other great cities 
within easy reach, in order to test the resisting will-power of the 
Government and people under these teriible ordeals. Secondly, die 
Port of London, and the dockyards upon winch the life of the Fleet 
depends, are also military targets of the highest possible consequence 

There is however always the ugly possibility that those in authority 
in Germany may believe that it would be possible to beat a nation to 
Its knees in a very few months, or even weeks, by violent aerial mass 
attack The conception of psychological shock tactics lias a great attrac- 
tion for the German imnd Whether they are right or wrong is beside 
the point If the German Government beheves that it can force a 
country to sue for peace by destroying its great cities and slaughtering 
the cmhan population from the air before the Allied armies have 
mobilised and advanced materially, tius nught well lead it to commence 
hostilities with the air arm alone. It need scarcely be added that 
England, if she could be separated from France, would be a particularly 
apt victim for tbs foiin of aggression For her main form of counter- 
attack, apart from aerial reprisals, namely, a naval blockade, only 
makes itself felt after a considerable time. 

If the aerial bombardment of our cities can be restricted or prevented, 
the chance (which may m any case be illusory) that our morale could 
be broken by “frightfuhicss” will vanish, and tlie decision will lemam 
m the long run with the armies and navies The more our defences 
are respected tlie greater will be die deterrent upon a purely air war 

**★■*■* 

I had some ideas to contribute. It must be remembered thatm 
1935 we had still more than four years to run before any radio- 
detection method came into play. 

★ ★*•■*■* 

The Committee worked in secret, and no statement was ever 
made of my association with the Government, whom I contmued 
to criticise and attack with increasing seventy in other parts of 
the field. It is often possible in England for experienced politicians 
to reconcile functions of tins kind, m the same way as the sharpest 
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political differences are sometimes found not incompatible with 
personal friendship. Scientists are however a far more jealous 
society. In 1937 a considerable difference on the Technical Sub- 
committee grew between them and Professor Lindemann. His 
colleagues resented the fact that he was in constant toucli with 
me, and that I pressed his points on the mam Committee, to 
which they considered Sir Henry Tizard, Rector of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, should alone explain their 
collective view Lmdemann. was therefore asked to retire. He 
was perfectly right in arming me witli the facts on which to 
argue, indeed this was the basis on which we had both joined in 
the work Nevertheless, m the public interest, in spite of Ins 
departure, I continued, with his full agreement, to remain a 
member, and in 1938, as will presently be described, I was able 
to procure his reinstatement. 


The possibihty of using radio waves scattered back from air- 
craft and other metal objects seems to have occurred to a very 
large number of people in England, America, Germany, and 
France m the nineteen-tlnrties. We talked of them as RDF. 
(Radio Direction Finding), or later as “Radar” The practical 
aim was to discern the approach of hostile aircraft, not by human 
senses, by eye or ear, but by the echo which they sent back from 
radio waves. About seventy miles up there is a reflecting canopy 
(ionosphere), the existence of which prevents ordinary wireless 
waves from wandering off into space, and thus makes long-range 
wireless commumcation possible. The technique of sending up 
very short pulses and observmg their echo had been actively 
developed for some years by our scientists, notably by Professor 
Appleton. 


In February 1935 a Government research scientist, Professor 
Watson-Watt, had first explamed to tire Teclmical Sub-Com- 
^ttee that the detection of aircraft by radio echoes might be 
feasible and had proposed that it should be tested The Committee 
was impressed. It was assumed that it would take five years to 
detect aircraft up to a range of fifty miles. On July 25, 1935 at 
the fouith meeting of the Ait Defence Research Committee, and 
he first wkeh I attended, Tizard made his report upon radio- 
location. The prehminary experiments were held to lustify 
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further executive action. The Service departments were invited 
to formulate plans. A special organisation was set up, and a 
chain of stations established in the Dover-Orfordness area for 
experimental purposes. The possibility of radio-location of ships 
was also to be explored. 

By March 1936 stations were being erected and equipped along 
the south coast, and it was hoped to carry out experimental 
exercises m the autumn. During the summer there were con- 
siderable delays in construction, and the problem of hostile jam- 
ming appeared. In July 1937 plans weie brought forward by the 
Air Mimstry, and approved by the Air Defence Research Com- 
mittee, to create a chain of twenty stations from the Isle of Wight 
to the Tees by the end of 1939 at the cost of over a million pounds 
Experiments were now tried for finding hostile aircraft after they 
had come inland. By the end of the year we could track them 
up to a distance of thirty-five miles at ten thousand feet Progress 
was also being made about ships. It had been proved possible 
to fix vessels from the air at a range of nine miles Two ships 
of the Home Fleet were already equipped with apparatus for air- 
craft detection, and experiments were taking place for range- 
finding on aircraft, for fire control of anti-aircraft guns, and for 
the direction of searchlights. Work proceeded. By Dcccinbcr 
1938 fourteen of the twenty new stations planned were operating 
with temporary equipment. Location of ships from the air was 
now possible at thirty miles. 

By 1939 the Air Ministry, using comparatively long-wave 
radio (ten metres), had constructed the so-callcd coastal chain, 
which enabled us to detect aircraft approaching over the sea at 
distances up to about sixty miles An elaborate network of tele- 
phonic communication had been installed under Air-Marshal 
Dowding, of Fighter Command, linking all these stations with 
a central command station at Uxbridge, where the movements 
of all aircraft observed could be plotted on large maps and thus 
the control m action of all our own air forces be maintained 
Apparatus called I F.F * had also been devised which enabled our 
coastal chain Radar stations to distinguish British aircraft which 
carried it from enemy aircraft It was found that these long-wave 
stations did not detect aircraft approaching at low heights over 
the sea, and as a counter to this danger a supplementary set of 

* Identification Friend or Foe 
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stations called CH.L* was constructed, using much shorter 
waves (one and a half metres), but only effective over a shorter 
r^n^c 

To follow enemy aircraft once they had come inland we had 
meanwhile to rely upon the Royal Observer Corps, which only 
operated by ear and eye, but which when linked up with all the 
telephone exchanges proved of Ingh value, and in the early part 
of the Battle of Britain was our mam foundation. It was not 
enough to detect approaclnng enemy aircraft over the sea, though 
that gave at least fifteen to twenty minutes’ warnmg We must 
seek to guide our own aircraft towards the attackers and intercept 
them over the land. For this purpose a number of stations with 
what were called G C.If were being erected. But all this was 
still embryonic at the outbreak of war. 

The Germans were also busy, and in the spring of 1939 the 
“Graf Zeppehn” flew up the East Coast of Britain General 
Martini, Duector-General of Signals m the Luftwaffe, had ar- 
ranged that she carried special listening equipment to discover 
the existence of British Radar transmissions, if any The attempt 
failed, but had her hstening eqiupment been working properly 
the “Graf Zeppehn” ought certainly to have been able to carry 
back to Germany the information that we had Radar, for our 
Radar stations were not only operating at the time, but also 
detected her movements and divined her intention. The Germans 
would not have been surprised to hear our Radar pulses, for they 
had developed a techmcally efficient Radar system winch was in 
some respects ahead of our own What would have surprised 
them however was the extent to wliich we had turned our dis- 
coveries to practical effect, and woven all into our general air 
defence system In this we led the world, and it was opeiational 
efficiency rather than novelty of equipment that was the British 
achievement 

The final meeting of the Air Defence Research Comnnttee 
took place on July ii, 1939. Twenty Radar stations were at that 
time in existence between Portsmouth and Scapa Flow, able to 
detect aircraft flying above ten thousand feet, with ranges varying 

* Cham Stations Home Service Low Cover 
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from fifty to a hundred and twenty miles. A satisfactory anti- 
jamming device and a simplified method of I.F P weie now 
actually in production. Flight trials were taking place with 
experimental sets m aircraft to try to “home” on enemy machines 
The experimental sets for the location of ships fiom the air had 
proved too bulky for air-seivice purposes, and were passed to the 
Admiralty for possible use by ships. 

★ * * ★ * 

I add a final note In June 1939 Sir Henry Tizard, at the desire 
of the Secretary of State, conducted me in a latlier disreputable 
aeroplane to see the establishments which had been developed on 
the East Coast We flew around all day. I sent my impressions to 
the Air Munster, and I print them here because they give a glimpse 
of where we were m tins Radar field on the eve of the task. 

Mr Churchill to Sir Kingsley Wood 

, . I found my visit to Maitlesham and Bawdsey under Tizard’s 
guidance profoundly interesting, and also encouraging It may be 
useful if I put down a few points which rest m my mind 

These vital RDF stations require immediate protection. We 
thought at first of erecting dummy duplicates and triplicates of them 
at httle expense, but on reflection it seems to me tliat here is a case 
for using me smoke-cloud . . . 

A weak point m tins wondeiful development is of course that when 
the raider crosses the coast it leaves the RDF, and we become 
dependent upon the Observer Corps. This would seem transiuon 
from the middle of the twentieth century to the Eaily Stone Age 
Although I hear that good results are obtained from the Observer 
Corps, we must regard following die raider inland by some applica- 
tion of R D F. as most urgently needed It will be some time before 
the RD.F. stations can look back inland, and then only upon a 
crowded and confused air theatre. . . . 

The progress in R D F especially apphed to range-finding must 
surely be of high consequence to the Navy It would give power to 
engage an enemy irrespective of visibility How different would have 
been the fate of the German battle-cruisers when they attacked Scar- 
borough and Hartlepool m 1914 if we could have pierced the mist' 
I cannot conceive why the Admiralty are not now hot upon this trail 
Tizard also pointed out the enormous value to destroyers and sub- 
marmes of directing torpedoes accurately, irrespective of visibihty by 
mght or day. I should have thought tins was one of the biggest tlungs 
tliat had happened for a long time, and all for our benefit. 
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The method of discimunation between ftiend and foe is also of the 
highest consequence to the Navy, and should entirely supersede 
recognition signals, with all their pad I presume tlie Admiralty 
knows all about it 

Finally, let me congratulate you upon the progress that has been 
made We are on tlie threshold of immense sccuiities for our Island 
Unfortunately we want to go farther tlian die threshold, and time is 
short. 

I shall m a later volume explain the way m which, by these and 
other processes known only to a very small circle, the German 
attack on Great Bntam was to a large extent parried in the autumn 
and wmter of 1940 There is no doubt that the work of the Air 
Mimstry and the Air Defence Research Committee, both under 
Lord Swinton and his successor, played the decisive part m 
procuring this precious reinforcement to our fighter aircraft. 
When m 1940 the chief responsibility fell upon me and our 
national survival depended upon victory in the air, I had the 
advantage of a layman’s insight mto the problems of air warfare 
resulting from four long years of study and thought based upon 
the fullest official and technical mformation. Although I have 
never tried to be learned in techmeal matters, this mental field 
was well lit for me I knew the various pieces and the moves on 
the board, and could understand anything I was told about the 
game. 

***** 

My contacts with the Adnuralty during these years were also 
constant and intimate. In the summer of 1936 Sir Samuel Hoare 
became First Lord, and he authoiised his offeers to discuss 
Admiralty matters freely with me; and as I took a keen mtcrest 
in the Navy I availed myself fully of these opportunities. I had 
known the First Sea Lord, Admiral Chatfield, from the Beatty 
days of 1914, and my correspondence with lum on naval problems 
began m 1936 I also had a long-standing acquaintance with 
Admiral Henderson, the Controller of the Navy and Third Sea 
Lord, who dealt with all questions of construction and design. 
He was one of out finest gunnery experts m 1912, and as I used 
when First Lord often to go out and see the initial firmgs of 
battleships before their gun-mountings were accepted from the 
contractors I was able to form a very higli opinion of his work. 
Both these officers at the summit of their careers treated me with 
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the utmost confidence, and although I differed from their and 
criticised severely much that was done or not done, no complaint 
or personal reproaches ever disturbed our association 

The question of whether the Fleet Air Arm should be under 
the Admiralty or the Air Ministry was hotly disputed between 
the two departments and services I took the Navy view, and 
my advocacy of it m Parliament drew a cordial letter of thanks 
from the First Sea Lord, in which he entered upon the whole 
question of naval policy. Sir Thomas Inskip came down to see 
me at Chartwell, and asked for my advice on this mccly-balanccd 
issue. I drew up for him a memorandum winch was eventually 
adopted almost word for word by His Majesty’s Goveimncnt.* 
■k "k -k "k "k 

when at last it was decided to begin budding battleships again, 
the question of their design caused me great concern. Up to this 
moment practically all the capital ships of the Royal Navy had 
been bmlt or designed during my administration of the Admiralty 
from 191 1 to 1915 Only the Nelson and the Rodney were created 
after the First World War I have m The World Ctisis described 
all the process of rebuilding the Navy and the designing of the 
Queen Mizaheth class of fast battlcslnps in my first tenure of the 
Admiralty, when I had at my disposal so much of the genius and 
inspiration of Lord Fisher To this I was always able to apply 
my own thought, gathered from many other naval expert 
sources, and I still held strong opinions. 

As soon as I heard that a battleslnp programme had been 
agreed to by the Cabinet, I was at once sure that our new ships 
should contmue to mount the i6-inch gun, and that this could 
be achieved witlnn 35,000 tons displacement — tlie Treaty limit, 
winch we alone rigidly respected' — by three triple i6-nich-gun 
turrets. I had several talks and some correspondence with Sir 
Samuel Hoare, and as I was not convinced by the arguments I 
heard I began to ask questions m the House about the relative 
weight of broadsides from 14-mch- and i6-inch-gunncd ships. 
For my private information the following figures were given. 


14-inch 9-gun broadside 638 tons 

i6-mch 9-gun broadside 955 tons 


The figure for the i6-mch gun is based, not on the existing i6-inch 
* See Appendix B. 
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gun of H M S Nelson, but on a hypothetical i6-incli gun of the type 
which the Americans have in mind for their new capital ships 

I was deeply impressed by the superior weight of the l6-inch 
broadside. I therefore wrote to Sir Samuel Hoare: 

Sir, ^ I vin.36 

It IS very civil of you to attach any importance to my opinion, and 
primafacie there is a case. I cannot answer the argument about the long 
delay mvolved. Once again we alone are injured by treaties. I cannot 
doubt that a far stronger ship could be built with three triple i6-mch- 
gun turrets m a 35,000-ton hull, than any combination of 14-inch 
Not only would she be a better ship, but she would be rated a better 
ship and a more powerful token of naval power by everyone, mclud- 
mg those who serve m her Remember the Germans get far better 
results out of dieir guns per cahbre than we do They thiow a heavier 
shell farther and more accurately. The answer is a big punch Not 
only IS there an enormous mcrease m the weight of bioadside, but m 
addition the explosive charge of a i6-mch shell must be far larger than 
that of a i4-inch. If you can get tlirough the armour it is worth while 
domg something mside with the explosion. 

Another aspect is the number of turrets What a waste to have four 
turrets, which I suppose weigh 2,000 tons each, when three will give 
a bigger punch* With three turrets the centralisation of armour 
against gunfire and torpedoes can be much more intense, and the decks 
all the more clear for the anti-aircraft batteries If you ask your people 
to give you a legend for a iS-mcli-gmi ship, I am persuaded they 
would show you decidedly better proportions than could be achieved 
at 14-mch. Of course, there may be an argument about gunnery 
control, the spread of shot, etc., with winch I am not familiar Still, 
I should have thought that tlie optimum gunnery effect could be 
reached with salvos of four and five alternately 

Nothing would induce me to succumb to 14-inch if I were in your 
shoes. The Adnuralty will look rather silly if they are committed to 
two 14-inch-gun ships and both Japan and the Uinted States go 111 for 
i6-mch a few months later I should have thought it was qmte possible 
to he back and save six months in construction It is terrible dchbe rarely 
to build British battleships costing 7,000, 000 apiece that are not the 
Strongest m the world’ As old Fisher used to say, “The British Navy 
always travels first class.” 

However, these are only vaticinations' I went through all tins in 
bygone years, or I would not venture to obtrude it on you I will get 
in touch with Chatfield as you suggest. 
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The First Lord m no way resented my arguments and a con- 
siderable correspondence took place between us, and I also had 
several conversations with him and the First Sea Lord. Before 
leaving the Admiralty at the end of May 1937 Sir Samuel Hoarc 
sent me two memoranda prepared by the Naval Staff, one deal- 
ing with battleships and the other with cruisers. The Admiralty 
case about battleship design was that since the Washington Treaty 
Great Britain had contmually pressed for a reduction in displace- 
ment and size of guns on grounds of economy. It had not been 
possible when the new British battleships were at last sanctioned 
m 1936 to throw over the Treaty hmitations of the 14-inch gun 
or the 35,ooo-ton ship The design of the battleships of the Kiiifi 
George V class had to be started before it could become known 
whether other Powers would accept these limits as govenniig the 
immediate future The turrets of the King George V class had in 
fact been ordered m May 1936 Had the Admiialty delayed 
decision upon design until Aprd 1937 only two slnps would be 
available by 1941, mstead of five Should foreign countries go 
beyond the Washington limits the designs for the 1938 pro- 
gramme ships, which would be complete m 1942, could take a 
larger scope. 

If however we should eventually be forced to go to fully- 
balanced i6-mch-gun ships and not sacrifice any of the structural 
strength and other characteristics of the King George V class, 
there would be considerable increase in displacement. The 
resultant vessels could not pass through the Panama Canal, and 
we should have to enlarge our docks as well as add to the cost of 
each ship. The Adnuralty concurred with my preference for a 
ship of lune i6-inch guns in three turrets, rather than one with 
ten 14-mch guns in four turrets. All their battleship designs were 
of ships having three “multi-gun turrets”. 

After studying this long and massive paper I recognised that 
we could not face the delay mvolvcd m putting larger guns m 
the first five battleships The decision was irrevocable I urged 
however that the designs for the larger guns and tuircts should 
be completed as a precaution, and that the tools and appliances 
necessary to adapt the gun-plants, etc , to the larger cahbre should 
actually be made, even at considerable expense 

In ray discussions with the Admiialty about battleship design 
I had not appreciated the fact that they had designed and wcie m 
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process of drawing out quadruple turrets for the 14-incli gun, 
thus achieving a total of twelve guns. Had I realised this I should 
have been forced to reconsider my view. The expression “multi- 
gun turrets” led to this imsuiiderstanding on my part Three 
quadruple turrets would have avoided many of the evils winch 
I saw in a four-turret sbp, and twelve i4-iiich guns, though not 
the equal of nine 16-inch, were a considerable improvement m 
weight of metal. 

However, the sequel of the Admiralty policy was unfortunate. 
Serious delays took place m the desigmng of the entirely novel 
quadruple turret for the 14-inch gun No sooner had work been, 
started upon this than the Admiralty Board decided to change 
the third turret superposed forward for a two-gun turret. This 
of course meant redesigning the two or three thousand parts 
which composed these amazmg pieces of mechamsm, and a fur- 
ther delay of at least a year m die completion of the King George 
V and Prince of Wales was caused by this change of plan. More- 
over, our new ships were now reduced to ten guns, and all my 
arguments about the mferionty of thexr broadsides compared with 
r6-mch-gun ships resumed their force. Meanwlule the Americans 
got round the problem of puttmg tliree triple 16-inch turrets into 
a 3 5,000-ton hull. The French and the Germans chose the 15-inch 
gun, the French mounting eight guns m two quadruple turrets, 
and the Germans eight m four twin turicts. The Germans, how- 
ever, like the Japanese, had no intention of bemg bound by any 
treaty hmitations, and the Bismarck’s displacement exceeded 
45,000 tons, with all the advantages which thus accrued We 
alone, having after all these years at last decided to build five 
batdeships, on which the hfe of the Navy and the mamcenaiice 
of sea-power were judged to depend, went back from the i6-mch 
gun to the 14-inch, while others increased their cahbres We 
therefore produced a senes of vessels, each takmg five years to 
build, which might well have carried heavier gun-power. 


On June 15, 1938, the First Sea Lord took me down to Portland 
to show me the Asdics. This was the name which described tlie 
system of groping for submarmes below the surface by means 
of sound waves through the water which echoed back from any 
steel structure they met. From this echo the position of the sub- 
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marine could be fixed with some accuracy. We were on the 
threshold of this development at the end of the First World War. 

We slept on board the flagslup, and had a long talk with Sir 
Charles Forbes, the Commander-m-Chief All the morning was 
spent at the Anti-Submarine School, and in about four hours 
I received a very full account. We then went to sea in a destroyer, 
and durmg the afternoon and evemng an exercise of great mtercst 
was conducted for my benefit. A number of submarines were 
scattered about m the offing. Standing on the bridge of the 
destroyer which was using the Asdic, with another destroyer half 
a mile away, in constant intercourse, I could sec and hear the 
whole process, wliich was the Sacred Treasure of the Admiralty, 
and m the culture of which for a whole generation they had 
faithfully persevered. Often I had criticised their pohey. No 
doubt on this occasion I overrated, as they did, the magnitude 
of their achievement, and forgot for a moment how broad are 
the seas Nevertheless, if this twenty years’ study had not been 
pursued with large annual expenditure and thousands of highly- 
sblled officers and men employed and trained with nothing to 
show for It — all quite unmentionable — our problem in dealing 
with the U-boat, grievous though it proved, might well have 
found no answer but defeat. 

To Chatfield I wrote- 

I have reflected constantly on all tliat you showed me, and I am sure 
the nation owes tlie Admiralty, and those who have giudcd it, an 
inestimable debt for the faithful effort sustained over so many years, 
winch has, as I feel convinced, relieved us of one of our great dangeis. 

What surprised me was the clarity and force of the [Asdic] indica- 
tions I had imagined somctlnng almost imperceptible, certainly vague 
and doubtful I never imagined chat I should hear one of those creatures 
asknig to be destroyed. It is a marvellous system and achievement. 

The Asdics did not conquer the U-boat; but without the Asdics 
the U-boat would not have been conquered. 
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SANCTIONS AGAINST ITALY 

1935 


A Second Heavy Stroke - Adowa Memories - A Time of Caution - 
A Talk at the Foreign Office - The Peace Ballot - British Naval 
Strength in the Mediterranean - Sir Samuel Hoare’s Speech at Geneva 
and British Naval Movements - My Speech w the City Carlton Club - 
Mussolini Invades Abyssinia - Strong Reaction m Britain, -Mr. 
Lanshury Resigns the Leadership of the Labour Parliamentary Party - 
Sham Sanctions - Mr Baldwin Resolved on Peace - The Conser- 
vative Party Conference - His Conduct of the Election - His Great 
Majority - The Hoare-Laval Agreement - The Parliamentary Con- 
vulsion - 1 Stay Abroad - The Effect upon Europe of Mussolini’s 
Conpiest of Abyssinia. 


, Y / ORLD peace now suffered its second heavy stroke The 
\ A/ Britam of air parity was followed by the trans- 

V V ference of Italy to the German side The two events 
combined enabled Hitler to advance along his predetermined 
deadly course. We have seen how helpful Mussolmi had been in 
the protection of Austrian mdependence, with all that it imphed m 
Central and South-eastern Europe Now he was to march over 
to the opposite camp Nazi Germany was no longer to be alone 
One of the prmcipd AUies of the First World War would soon 
join her The gravity of dus downward turn in the balance of 
safety oppressed my mind 

Mussolini’s designs upon Abyssima were unsuited to the etlucs 
of the twentieth century. They belonged to those dark ages when 
wlnte men felt themselves entitled to conquer yellow, brown, 
black, or red men, and subjugate them by their superior strength 
and weapons. In our enlightened days, when crimes and cruelties 
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have been committed from which the savages of former times 
would have recoiled, or of wluch they would at least have been 
incapable, such conduct was at once obsolete and reprehensible. 
Moreover, Abyssima was a member of the League of Nations. 
By a curious mversion it was Italy who had m 1923 pressed for 
her inclusion, and Britain who had opposed it The British view 
was that the character of the Ethiopian Government and the 
conditions prevailing in that wild land of tyranny, slavery, and 
tribal war were not consonant with membership of the League. 
But the Itahans had had their way, and Abyssuiia was a member 
of the League, with all its rights and such securities as it could offer. 
Here indeed was a testing case for the instrument of world 
government upon which the hopes of all good men were founded. 

The Itahan Dictator was not actuated solely by desire for terri- 
torial gams. His rule, his safety, depended upon prestige. The 
hunuhatmg defeat which Italy had suffered forty years before at 
Adowa, and the mockery of the world when an Italian army had 
not only been destroyed or captured but shamefully mutilated, 
rankled m the minds of all Italians They had seen how Britain 
had after the passage of years avenged both Khartoum and 
Majuba. To proclaim their manliood by avenging Adowa meant 
almost as much m Italy as the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine m 
France. There seemed no way m winch Mussolini could more 
easily or at less risk and cost consolidate his own power or, as he 
saw It, raise the authority of Italy 111 Europe than by wiping out 
the stain of bygone years and adding Abyssima to the rcccntly- 
bmlt Italian Empire All such thoughts were wrong and evil, but 
smcc It is always wise to try to understand another country’s 
point of view they may be recorded. 

In tlie fearful struggle agamst rearming Nazi Germany which I 
could feel approaclimg with inexorable strides, I was most 
reluctant to see Italy estranged, and even driven into the opposite 
camp. There was no doubt that the attack by one member of the 
League of Nations upon another at this juncture, if not resented, 
would be finally destructive of the League as a factor for weldmg 
together the forces which could alone control the might of resur- 
gent Germany and the awful Hitler menace. More could perhaps 
be got out of the vindicated majesty of the League than Italy could 
ever give, witliliold, or transfer. If therefore the League were 
prepared to use the united strength of all its members to curb 
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Mussolini’s pokey, it was our bounden duty to take our share and 
play a faithful part. There seemed in all the circumstances no 
obligation upon Britain to take the lead herself She had a duty 
to take account of her own weakness caused by the loss of air 
parity, and even more of the military position of France, in the 
face of German rearmament One tlnng was clear and certain. 
Half-measures were useless for the League, and pernicious to 
Britam if she assumed its leadersinp. If we thought it right and 
necessary for tire law and welfare of Europe to quarrel mortally 
with Mussolini’s Italy, we must also strike him down The fall 
of the lesser Dictator might combine and bring into action all the 
forces— and they were still overwhelming' — which would enable 
us to restraui tlie greater Dictator, and thus prevent a second 
German war 

These general reflections are a prelude to the narrative of this 
chapter. 

•*•★*** 

Ever smee the Stresa Conference Mussolini’s preparations for 
the conquest of Abyssima had been apparent It was evident that 
British opuuon would be hostile to such an act of Italian aggres- 
sion. Those of us who saw m Hitler’s Germany a danger not only 
to peace but to survival dreaded this movement of a first-class 
Power, as Italy was then rated, from our side to the other. I 
remember a dimier at winch Sir Robert Vansittart and Mr. Duff 
Cooper, then only an Under-Secretary, were present, at which 
this adverse change m the balance of Europe was clearly foreseen. 
The project was mooted of some of us going out to sec Mussolini 
in order to explain to him the inevitable effects which would be 
produced ui Great Britain Nothnig came of this, nor would it 
have been of any good. Mussohm, hke Hitler, regarded Britannia 
as a frightened, flabby old woman, who at the worst would only 
bluster, and was anyhow mcapablc of making war. Lord Lloyd, 
who was on friendly terms with him, noted how he had been 
struck by the Joad resolution of the Oxford undergraduates m 
1933 refusmg to “fight for Kmg and Country”. 

In Parhament I expressed my misgivings on July n: 

We seem to have allowed the impression to be created that we 
were ourselves coming forward as a sort of bell-wether or fugleman 
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to lead opinion in Europe against Italy’s Aliyssinian designs. It was 
even suggested that wc would act individually and independently I 
am glad to hear from the Foreign Secretary that there is no foundation 
for that We must do our duty, but wc must do it with other nations 
only in accordance with the obligations which others recognise as 
well We are not strong enough to be the law-givcr and the spokes- 
man of the world. We will do our pait, but wc cannot be asked to 
do more than our part in these matters . . . 

As we stand to-day there is no doubt that a cloud has come over the 
old friendship between Great Britain and Italy, a cloud which, it seems 
to me, may very easily not pass away, although undoubtedly it is 
everyone’s desire that it should It is an old fncndsliip, and we must 
not forget, what is a littlc-known fact, that at the time Italy entered 
into the Triple Alliance in the last century she stipulated paititularly 
that m no circumstances would the obligations under the Alliance 
bring her into armed conflict with Great Britain 

■A * * * * 

In August the Foreign Secretary invited me and also the 
Opposition Party leaders to visit him separately at the Foreign 
Office, and the fact of these consultations w.is made public by the 
Government. Sir Samuel Hoarc told me of this growing anxiety 
about Italian aggression against Abyssinia, and asked me liow far 
I should be prepared to go against it. Wishing to know more 
about the internal and personal situation al the Foreign Office 
under diarchy before replying, I asked about Eden’s view. “I 
will get him to come,” said Floate, and m a few imuutes Anthony 
arrived, smiling and in the best of tempers. We had an easy 
talk. I said I thought the Foieign Secretary wa.s Justified in going 
as far with the League of Nations against Italy as he could carry France, 
but I added that he ought not to put any prcssiue upon Fiance, 
because of her military convention with Italy and her German 
preoccupation; and that in the circumstances I did not expect 
France would go very far. I then spoke of the Italian divisions on 
the Brenner Pass, of the unguarded southern front of France, and 
other military aspects 

Generally I strongly advised the Ministers not to try to take a 
leading part or to put themselves forward too pronimcntly. In 
this I was of course oppressed by my German fears and the con- 
ditions to which our defences had been reduced. 
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In the early months of 1935 there was organised a Peace Ballot 
for collective security and for upholding the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. This scheme received the blessing of the 
League of Nations Union, but was sponsored by a separate 
organisation largely supported by the Labour and Liberal Parties. 
The following were the questions put: 

The Peace Bauot 

I. Should Great Britain remain a member of the League of Nations? 

a. Are you in favour of an all-round reduction of armaments by 
international agreement^ 

3. Are you m favour of the all-round abolition of national military 
and naval aircraft by international agreement? 

4. Should the manufacture and sale of armaments for private profit 
be prohibited by internauonal agreement? 

S Do you consider that if a nation insists on attaebng another the 
other nations should combine to compel it to stop by, 

(a) cconormc and non-nuhtary measures, 

(b) if necessary military measures? 

It was announced on June 27 that over eleven milhon persons 
had subscribed their names affirmatively to this. The Peace Ballot 
seemed at first to be rmsunderstood by Ministers Its name over- 
shadowed Its purpose It of comse combined the contradictory 
propositions of reduction of armaments and forcible resistance to 
aggression It was regarded in many quarters as a part of the 
Pacifist campaign On the contrary, Clause 5 affirmed a positive 
and courageous pohey which could at tliis time have been fol- 
bwed with an overwhelming measure of national support Lord 
Cecil and other leaders of the League of Nations Umon were, as 
this clause declared, and as events soon showed, willmg, and 
indeed resolved, to go to war m a righteous cause, provided that 
au necessary action was taken under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. Their evaluation of the facts underwent considerable 
changes m the next few months. Indeed, witlim a year I was 

wor^g with them in harmony upon the pohey winch I described 
as Arms and the Covenant . 


thrM^hb^T^'m'^T niovement of Italian troopslups 
through the Suez Canal was continuous, and considerable forces 
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and supplies were assembled along the eastern Abyssinian fron- 
tier. Suddenly an extraordinary and to me, after my talks at the 
Foreign Office, a quite unexpected event occurred. On August 
24 the Cabinet resolved and declaicd tliat Britain would uphold 
Its obligation under its ticaties and under the Covenant of the 
League. Tins produced an iinincdiate crisis in the Mediterranean, 
and I thought it right, since I had been so recently consulted, to 
ask the Foreign Secretary to reassure me about the naval situation 

Mr. Churchill to Sir Samuel Hoare August 25, 1935 

I am sure you will be on your guard against the capital fault of 
letting diplomacy get ahead of naval preparedness. We took care 
about this in 1914 

Where are the fleets^ Are tlicy in good order? Arc they adequate’ 
Arc they capable of rapid and complete concentiatioii? Are they safe’ 
Have they been formally warned to take piecautions? Remember 
you are putting extreme pressure upon a Dictatoi who may get into 
desperate straits He may weU measure your corn by his bushel He 
may at any moment m the next fortnight credit you with designs far 
beyond what the Cabinet at present harbour. While you are talking 
judicious, nicely-graded formulas he may act with violence. Far 
better put temptation out of liis way. 

I see by the newspapers that the Mediterranean Fleet is leavmg Malta 
for the Levant. Ceitainly it is wise [for the Fleet] to quit Malta, 
which, I understand, is totally improvidcd with anti-aircraft defence. 
The Mediterranean Fleet based at Alexandria, etc , is on paper^ — that is 
all we are justified in going by — far weaker than tlie Italian Navy, 

I spent some time to-day looking up the cruiser and flotilla construc- 
tion of the two countries since the war. It seems to me that yon have 
not half the strength of Italy in modern cruisers and destroyers, and 
still less in modern submarines. Therefore it seems to me tliat very 
searchuig questions should be ashed of the Admiralty now as to the 
position of this British Fleet in the Levant It is enough to do us 
grievous loss Is it enough to defend itself’ It is more than three 
thousand miles from reinforcement by the Atlantic and Home Fleets. 
Much might happen before these could effect a junction. I do not, 
indeed I dare not, doubt but that the Admiralty have studied tlic 
dispositions with vigilance. I hope you will satisfy yourself that their 
answers to these suggestions are adequate. 

I heard some time ago talk about a plan for evacuating the Mediter- 
ranean in the event of a war with Italy and holding only the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the Red Sea The movement of tlic Mediterranean 
Fleet to the Levant looks like a piece of this policy If so I hope it has 
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been thought out If we abandon the Mediterranean while in a state 
of war or quasi-war with Italy there is nothing to prevent Mussolini 
landing m Egypt m force and seizing the Canal. Nothing but France. 
Is the Admiralty sure of prance in such a contingency? 

George Lloyd, who is with me, thinks I ought to send you this letter 
in view of the hazards of the situation. I do not ask you for a detailed 
answer, hut we should like your assurance that you have been satisfied 
with the Admiralty dispositions 

The Foreign Secretary replied on August 27: 

You may rest assured that all the points you have mentioned have 
been, and are being, actively discussed I am fully alive to the kind of 
risks that you mention, and I wdl do my best to see that they are not 
Ignored Please have no hesitation m sending me any suggestions or 
warnings that you dunk necessary You know as well as anyone the 
risks of a situation such as this, and you also know as well as anyone, 
at least outside the Government, the present state of our Imperial 
defences. 

***** 

Mr Eden, Munster for League of Nations Affairs and almost 
co-equal of the Foreign Secretary, had already been, for some 
weeks at Geneva, where lie had ralhed the Assembly to a policy 
of “Sanctions” against Italy if she invaded Abyssmia. The 
pecuhar office to which he had been appointed made him by its 
very nature concentrate upon the Abyssinian question with an 
emphasis which outweighed other aspects. “Sanctions” meant 
the cuttmg off from Italy of all financial aid and of economic 
supphes, and the giving of all such assistance to Abyssinia To a 
country like Italy, dependent for so many commodities needed in 
war upon unhampered imports from overseas, this was uidccd a 
formidable deterrent Eden’s zeal and address and '■he principles 
which he proclaimed donunated the Assembly On September 
II the Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, havmg arrived at 
Geneva, himself addressed them 

I will begm by reaffirming the support of the League by the Govern- 
ment I represent and the interest of the British people m collective 
security . The ideas enshrined in the Covenant and m particular the 
aspiration to estabbsh the rule of law m mternational affairs have 
become a part of oui national conscience It is to the piinciplcs of the 
League and not to any particular maiufestauon that the British nation 
has demonstrated its adherence Any other view is at once an under- 
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estimation of our good faith and an imputation upon our sincerity. 
In conformity with its precise and explicit obligations the League 
stands, and my country stands with it, for the collective maintenance 
of the Covenant m its entirety, and particularly for steady and collec- 
tive resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression 

In spite of my anxieties about Germany, and httle as I hked the 
way our affairs were handled, I remember being stirred by this 
speech when I read it in Ruvieia sunshine It aiouscd eveiyone, 
and reverberated throughout the United States. It united all 
those forces m Britain which stood for a fearless combination of 
righteousness and strength Here at least was a policy. If only 
the orator had realised what tremendous poweis he held unleashed 
m his hand at that moment he might indeed for a while have led 
the world 

These declarations gathered their validity from the fact tliat 
they had behmd them, like many causes winch m the past have 
proved vital to human progress and freedom, the Bntish Navy. 
For the first and the last time the League of Nations seemed to 
have at its disposal a secular arm Here was tlic international 
police force upon the ultimate authority of which all kinds of 
diplomatic and economic prcssuics and pcisuasion could be em- 
ployed. When on September 12, the very next day, the battle- 
cruisers Hood and Renown, accompanied by the Second Cruiser 
Squadron and a destioycr flotilla, arrived at Gibi altar, it was 
assumed on all sides that Britain would back her woids with 
deeds Pohey and action alike gained immediate and overwhelm- 
ing support at home. It was taken for granted, not unnaturally, 
that neither the declaration nor the niovcmcnt of waiships would 
have been made without careful expert calculation by the Ad- 
miralty of the fleet or fleets requiied in the Meditcriancan to 
make our undertakuigs good. 

At the end of September I had to make a speech at the City 
Carlton Club, an orthodox body of some influence I tried to 
convey a warmng to Mussolini, which I beheve he read- 

To cast an army of nearly a quarter of a million men, embodying 
the flower of Italian manhood, upon a barren shore two thousand 
miles from home, agamst the goodwill of the whole world and with- 
out command of the sea, and then in this position embark upon what 
may well be a senes of campaigns against a people and in regions 
which no conqueror m four thousand years ever thought it worth 
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while to subdue, is to give hostages to foitnne unparalleled in all 
history * 

Sir Austen Chamberlain wrote to me agreemg with this speech, 
and I replied 

OcCober i, 1935 

I am glad you approve the line I took about Abyssinia; but I am 
very unhappy. It would be a terrible deed to smash up Italy, and it 
will cost us dear. How strange it is that after all these years of begging 
France to make it up with Italy we are now forcing her to choose 
between Italy and ourselves! I do not think we ought to have taken 
the lead m such a vehement way If we had felt so stiongly on the 
subject we should have warned Mussolini two months before The 
sensible course would have been gradually to strengthen the Fleet in 
the Mediterranean during the early summer, and so let him see how 
grave the matter was Now what can he do^ I expect a very serious 
rise of temperature when the fightmg [m Abyssima] begins. 

***** 

In October Mussolini, undeterred by belated British naval 
movements, launched the Italian armies upon the invasion of 
Abyssinia On tlie lotli, by the votes of fifty sovereign States to 
one, the Assembly of the League resolved to take collective 
measures against Italy, and a Committee of Eighteen was ap- 
pointed to make further efforts for a peaceful solution Mussolini, 
thus confronted, made a cicar-cut statement marked by deep 
shrewdness. Instead of saying, “Italy will meet sanctions with 
war,” he said, “Italy will meet them with discipline, with 
frugality, and with sacrifice.” At the same time however he 
intimated that he would not tolerate the imposition of any sanctions 
which hampered his invasion of Abyssinia. If that enterprise were 
endangered he would go to war with whoever stood in his path. 
“Fifty nations'” he said “Fifty nations, led by one!” Such was 
the position m the weeks which preceded the Dissolution of 
Parhament in Britain and the General Election, which was now 
constitutionally due. 

***** 

Bloodshed in Abyssinia, hatred of Fascism, the invocation of 
Sanctions by the League, produced a convulsion withm the British 
Labour Party. Trade umonists, among whom Mr. Ernest Bevin 

* See also my conversation with Count Giandi, Appendix A. 
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was outstanding, were by no means pacifist by temperament. A 
very stiong desire to figbt the Itahan Dictator, to enforce Sanctions 
of a decisive character, and to use the British Fleet, if need be, 
surged through the sturdy wage-earners. Rough and harsh 
words were spoken at excited meetings. On one occasion Mr. 
Bevin complamed that “he was tired of havmg George Lansbury’s 
conscience carted about from conference to conference”. Many 
members of the Parhamentary Labour Party shared the trade 
union mood. In a far wider sphere, all the leaders of the League 
of Nations Umon felt themselves bound to the cause of the 
League. Clause 5 of tlieir Peace Ballot was plainly involved. 
Here were principles in obedience to winch lifelong humani- 
tarians were ready to die, and if to die, also to kiU. On October 8 
Mr. Lansbury resigned his leadership of the Labour Parliamentary 
Party, and Major Attlee, who had a fine war record, reigned m 
his stead. 

***** 

But this national awakening was not in accord with Mr. 
Baldwui's outlook or mtentions. It w.is not till several months 
after the election that I began to understand the piinciplcs 
upon which Sanctions were founded. The Prime Minister had 
declared that Sanctions meant war, secondly, he was resolved 
there must be no war, and, tlnidly, he decided upon Sanctions 
It was evidently impossible to reconcile these three conditions. 
Under the guidance of Britain and the pressures of Laval the 
League of Nations Committee, chaigcd with devising Sanctions, 
kept clear of any that would provoke war. A large number of 
commodities, some of which were war materials, were pro- 
hibited from entering Italy, and an imposmg schedule was drawn 
up But oil, without which the campaign in Abyssinia could not 
have been mamtamed, contmued to enter freely, because it was 
understood that to stop it meant war. Here the attitude of the 
Umted States, not a member of the League of Nations, and the 
world’s main ml supplier, though benevolent, was micertam. 
Moreover, to stop it to Italy mvolved also stoppmg it to Germany 
The export of alumimum to Italy was strictly forbidden; but 
alumimum was almost the only metal that Italy produced m 
quantities beyond her own needs The importation of scrap iron 
and iron ore into Italy was sternly vetoed in the name of public 
justice. But as the Itahan metallurgical industry made but little 
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use of tliem, and as steel billets and pig iron were not interfered 
with, Italy suffered no hindrance. Thus the measures pressed with 
so great a parade were not real sanctions to paralyse the aggressor, 
but merely such half-hearted sanctions as the aggressor would 
tolerate, because m fact, though onerous, they stimulated Itahan 
war spirit. The League of Nations therefore proceeded to the 
rescue of Abyssinia on the basis that nothing must be done to 
hamper the nivading Italian arimes. These facts were not hnown 
to die British pubhc at the time of the election. They earnestly 
supported the pohey of Sanctions, and beheved that this was a sure 
way of bringing the Itahan assault upon Abyssima to an end. 

Still less did His Majesty’s Government contemplate the use of 
the Fleet All kinds of tales weie told of Italian suicide squadrons 
of dive-bombers winch would hurl themselves upon the decks 
of our ships and blow them to pieces The British fleet which was 
lymg at Alexandria had now been reinforced It could by a 
gesture have turned back Itahan transports from the Suez Canal, 
and would as a consequence have had to offer battle to the Itahan 
Navy. We were told that it was not capable of meeting such an 
antagonist. I had raised the question at the outset, but had been 
reassured. Our battleships of course were old, and it now ap- 
peared that we had no aircraft cover and veiy little anti-aircraft 
ammumtion It transpired however that the Admiral command- 
mg resented the suggestion attributed to him that he was not 
strong enough to fight a fleet action. It would seem that before 
takbg then first decision to oppose the Italian aggression His 
Majesty’s Government should carefully have examined ways and 
means, and also made up their minds 

There is no donht, on our present knowledge, that a bold 
decision would have cut the Itahan communications with 
Ethiopia, and that we should have been successful m any naval 
battle which might have followed. I was never in favour of 
isolated action by Great Britain, but having gone so far it was a 
grievous deed to recoil. Moreover, Mussolim would never have 
dared to come to grips with a resolute British Government 
Nearly the whole of the world was against Inm, and he would 
have had to risk Ins regime upon a single-handed war with Britain, 
m which a fleet action m the Mediterranean would be the early 
and decisive test. How could Italy have fought this war^ Apart 
from a liimted advantage m modem hght cruisers, her Navy 
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was but a fourth the size of the Britisli Her numerous conscript 
Army, which was vaunted in millions, could not come into action. 
Her air-power was ui quantity and quality far below even our 
modest estabhshments She would instantly have been blockaded 
The Itahan armies m Abyssinia would have famished for supplies 
and am muni tion Germany could as yet give no effective help. 
If ever there was an opportunity of striking a decisive blow m a 
generous cause with the minimum of risk, it was here and now 
The fact that the nerve of the British Government was not equal 
to the occasion can be excused only by their smcere love of peace. 
Actually it played a part in leading to an infinitely more terrible 
war. Mussolim’s bluff succeeded, and an important spectator 
drew far-reaching conclusions from the fact. Hitler had long 
resolved on war for German aggrandisement. He now formed a 
view of Great Britain’s degeneracy, winch was only to be changed 
too late for peace and too late for him. In Japan also there were 
pensive spectators 

^ ^ "k if if if ic 

The two opposite processes of gathering national umty on the 
burning issue of the hour and the clash of party mterests insepar- 
able from a General Election moved forward together. This was 
gready to the advantage of Mr Baldwin and his supporters “The 
League of Nations would remain as heretofore the keystone of 
British foreign pohey”. so ran the Government’s election mani- 
festo. “The prevention of war and the establishment of peace in 
the world must always be the most vital interest of die British 
people, and the League is the mstrument winch has been framed 
and to which we look for the attainment of these objects We shall 
therefore continue to do all m our power to uphold the Covenant 
and to mamtam and mcrease die efficiency of the League. In the 
present unhappy dispute between Italy and Abyssima there will be 
no wavering m the policy we have hitherto pursued ” 

The Labour Party, on the other hand, was much divided. The 
majority was pacifist, but Mr. Bevm’s active campaign com- 
manded many supporters among the masses. The official leaders 
therefore tried to give general satisfaction by pomting opposite 
ways at once. On the one hand they clamoured for decisive action 
agamst the Itahan Dictator; on the other they denoimced the 
pohey of rearmament. Thus Mr Atdce in the House of Commons 
on October 22. “We want effective sanctions, effectively applied 
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We support economic sanctions We support the League 
system ” But then, later m the same speech. ' We are not per- 
suaded that the way to safety is by pihng up armaments. We do 
not beheve that m this [time] there is such a thong as national 
defence We think that you have to go forward to disarmament 
and not to the pihng up of armaments.” Neither side usually has 
much to be proud of at election times. The Prime Minister lum- 
self was no doubt conscious of the growing strength hehmd the 
Government’s foreign policy He was however determined not 
to be drawn into war on any account. It seemed to me, viewing 
the proceedings from outside, that he was anxious to gather as 
much support as possible and use it to begin British rearmament 
on a modest scale. 

The Conservative Party Conference was held at Bournemouth 
on the very day when Mussolini began his attack on Abyssmia 
and bs bombs were fallmg on Adowa. In view of this, and not 
less of the now imminent General Election, we all closed our 
ranks as party men. 

I supported a resolution which was carried unanimously: 

(t) To repair the serious deficiencies in the defence forces of the 
Crown, and in pamcular, first, to organise our industry for speedy 
conversion to defence purposes, if need be 

(2) To make a renewed effort to establish equality in the air with 
the strongest foieign An Force witliin stiikiiig distance of our shores, 

(3) To rebuild the British Fleet and strengthen the Royal Navy, 
so as to safeguard our food and livelihood and preserve the coherence 
of the British Empire 

Hitherto in these years I had not desired office, havmg had so 
much of It, and being opposed to the Government on their Indian 
pohey. But With the passage of the India Bill, which was to take 
some years to come into force, this barrier had fallen away. The 
growing German menace made me anxious to lay my hands 
upon our mihtary machine. I could now feel very keenly what 
was coming Distracted France and timid, peace-lovmg Britain 
would soon he confronted with the challenge of the European 
Dictators. I was m sympathy with the changing temper of the 
Labour Party. Here was the chance of a true National Govern- 
ment It was understood that the Admiralty would be vacant, 
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and I wished very much to go tliere should tlie Conservatives be 
returned to power. I was of course well aware that this desire 
was not shared by several of Mr. Baldwm’s principal colleagues. 

I represented a pohcy, and it was known that I shomd strive for it 
whether from williout or from withm. If they could do without 
me they would certamly be very glad. To some extent tins 
depended upon their majority. 

***** 

At the General Election the Prime Minister spoke in strong 
terms of the need for rearmament, and his principal speech was 
devoted to the unsatisfactory condition of the Navy. However, 
having gamed aU that there was m sight upon a programme of 
Sanctions and rearmament, he became very anxious to comfort 
the professional peace-lovmg elements in the nation and allay 
any fears m their breasts which his talk about naval requirements 
might have caused. On October i, six weeks before the poll, he 
made a speech to the Peace Society at the Guildhall In the course 
of this he said “I give you my word there wiU be no great arma- 
ments ” In the light of the knowledge which the Government 
had of strenuous German preparations, this was a singular 
promise. Thus the votes both of those who sought to see the 
nation prepare itself agamst the dangers of the future and of those 
who beheved that peace could be pieseivcd by piaising its virtues 
were gamed. , 

***** 

I fought my contest in the Epping Division upon the need for 
rearmament and upon a severe and bonajide policy of Sanctions. 
Generally speaking I supported the Government, and although 
many of my Conservative friends had been offended by my 
almost ceaseless criticism of Government measuics I was returned 
by an ample majority Upon the declaration of the poll I thought 
It right to safeguard my own position “I take it from your vote, 
in view of the speeches I have made, that you desue me to exercise 
my mdependent judgment as a Member of Parliament, and, in 
accordance with the Inghest traditions of that House, to give the 
frmts of my knowledge and experience freely and without fear ” 
The result of the General Election was a triumph for Mr. Baldwin. 
The electors accorded him a majority of two bundled and 
forty-seven over all other parties combmed, and after five years 
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of office he reached a position of personal power unequalled by 
any Prime Minis ter smce the close of the Great War. All who had 
opposed him, whether on India or on the neglect of our defences, 
were stultified hy tins renewed vote of coirfidence, which he had 
gamed by his skilful and fortmiate tactics m home p oh tics and hy 
the esteem so widely felt for his personal character. Thus an 
Admmistration more disastrous than any in our history saw all its 
errors and shortcommgs acclaimed by the nation. There was 
however a biU to be paid, and it took the new House of Com- 
mons nearly ten years to pay it. 

★ * * ★ ★ 

It had been widely bruited that I should join the Government as 
First Lord of the Admiralty But after the figures of Ins victory 
had been proclaimed Mr. Baldwm lost no time in aiuiouncmg 
through the Central Office that there was no intention to include 
me m the Government In tins way he paid some of Ins debt to 
the pacifist deputation which he had received m the last days of 
the election. There was much mocking in the Press about my 
exclusion. But now one can see how lucky I was Over me beat 
the mvisible wings. 

And I had agreeable consolations I set out with niy paint-box 
for more gemal chmes without waiting for the meeting of 
Parliament 

There was an awkward sequel to Mr Baldwin’s triumph, for 
the sake of which we may sacrifice chronology His Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, travelhng through Pans to Switzer- 
land on a well-earned skatmg hohday, had a talk with M Laval, 
stdl French Foreign Munster. The result of this was the Hoare- 
Laval pact of December 9. It is worth while to look a httle into 
the background of this celebrated incident. 

The idea of Britam leading the League of Nations against 
Mussolini’s Fascist mvasion of Abyssmia had carried the nation 
m one of its hig swings But once the election was over and the 
Mimsters found themselves m possession of a miyority which 
them for five years the guidance of the State many 
tiresome consequences had to be considered At the loot of them 
all lay Mr Baldwm’s “There must be no war”, and also “There 
must be no large rearmaments”. This remarkable Party Manager, 
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having won the election on world leadcrslup against aggression, 
was profoundly convinced that we must keep peace at any price. 

Moreover, now from the Foreign Office came a very powerful 
thrust. Sir Robert Vansittart never removed his eyes for one 
moment from the fditler peril He and I were of one mind on 
that point And now British policy had forced Mussolini to 
change sides Germany was no longer isolated The four Western 
Powers were divided two against two mstead of three against 
one'. Tins marked deterioration in our affairs aggravated the 
anxiety in France. The French Government had already made the 
Franco-Itahan agreement of January. Followmg thereupon had 
come the military convention with Italy. It was calculated that 
this convention saved eighteen French divisions from the Italian 
front for transference to the front against Germany In his 
negotiations it is certain that M Laval had given more than a hmt 
to Mussolini that France would not trouble herself about anything 
that might happen to Abyssmia. The French had a considerable 
case to argue with Bntish Ministers. First, for several years we 
had tried to make them reduce their army, which was all they 
had to hve upon Secondly, the British had had a very good run 
m the leadership of the League of Nations agamst Mussolini. 
They had even won an election upon it, and in democracies 
elections are very important. Thirdly, wc had made a naval 
agreement, supposed to be very good for ourselves, winch made 
us quite comfortable upon the seas, apart from submarine warfare. 

But what about the French front^ How was it to be manned 
agamst the ever-growing German military power^ Two divi- 
sions, to be sent only under many reservations, was all the British 
could offer for the first six months, so really they should not talk 
too much Now the British Government, m a fine flow of martial, 
moral, and world sentiment, “fifty nations led by one”, were 
making a mortal feud with Italy. France had much to worry 
about, and only very silly people, of whom tliere are extremely 
large numbers m every country, could ignore all tins. If Britain 
had used her naval power, closed the Suez Canal, and defeated 
the Italian Navy m a general engagement, she would have had the 
right to call the time m Europe. But, on the contrary, she had 
definitely declared that whatever happened she would not go to 
war over Abyssinia Honest Mr Baldwin a triumphant vote 111 
the constituencies, a sohd Tory majority for five more years; 
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every aspect of righteous indignation, hut no war, no war> The 
French therefore felt very strongly that they should not be 
drawn into permanent estrangement from Italy because of all 
the strong feehng which had suddenly surged up m England 
against Mussohm. Especially did they feel this when they remem- 
bered that Bntain had bowed before tlie Itahan naval challenge 
in the Mediterranean, and when two divisions of troops were aU 
we could send at the outset to help France if she were mvaded by 
Germany. One can certainly understand Monsieur Laval’s point 
of view at this time. 

Now in December a new set of arguments marched upon the 
scene. Mussohni, hard pressed by Sanctions, and under the very 
heavy threat of “fifty nations led by one”, would, it was whis- 
pered, welcome a compromise on Abyssima Poison gas, though 
eflFective agauist the native Ethiopians, would certainly not 
elevate the name of Italy m the world The Abyssimans were 
bemg defeated They were not, it was said, prepared to make 
large concessions and wide suirenders of territory Could not a 
peace be made which gave Italy what she had aggressively de- 
manded and left Abyssinia four-fifths of her entire empire’ 
Vaiisittart, who happened to be m Pans at the time the Foreign 
Secretary passed through, and was thus drawn mto the affair, 
should not be misjudged because he thought contmuously of the 
German threat and wished to have Britam and France organised 
at their strongest to face this major danger, with Italy m their 
rear a friend and not a foe 

But the British narioii from time to time gives way to waves of 
crusadmg sentiment More than any other country m the world, 
It is at rare intervals ready to fight for a cause or a theme, just 
because it is convmced in its heart and soul that it will not get 
any material advantage out of the conflict Baldwin and his 
Mimsters had given a great uplift to Britain m their resistance to 
Mussohni at Geneva They had gone so far that their only salva- 
tion before history was to go all lengths. Unless they were pre- 
pared to back words and gestures by action, it might have been 
better to keep out of it aU, hke the Umted States, and let things 
np and see what happened Here was an arguable plan But 
It was not the plan they had adopted. They had appealed to the 
nulhons, and the unarmed, and hitherto unconcerned, milhons 
had answeicd with a loud shout, overpowering all other cries, 
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.■Ye,, w ^ >8“^“' wU. >J>d w wOl march now. Give 

“tteS’H^mcofCommonswasaspiritcdbocly. Wl* all dial 
liieiiewn. 1 tell years, tlicy had need to be. It 

Sot'with a horrible shock that, while tinghnp; honi the 
rlnev received the news that a compromise had been 
election, y r Hoarc and M. Lavail about Ab>ssmu. 

rart coTMi Badwm Im political life. It diook 
StoS^t andL nation to its tasc. Mr. Baldwin loll aim, .it 
oramgk from Im pinnacle of acclaimed natumal lead.-, Jn,, „ 
XI where he was derided and despised I hs pusltl. in the 
hX dnrmg these days was pitiliil He had never nndersli.i.d 
X people should worry about all these bothersome lorciRn 
affairs They had a Conservative majority and no war U lut 
more 'could they want? But the cxpcncnccd pikn Ick .md 

measured the full force of die storm. 

The Cabinet, on December 9 . had approved the Hoare-Iaival 
plan to parution Abyssima between Italy and the Lmperor ( )n 
the nth the full text of the Hoarc-Laval proposals was laid WU no 
the League. On the i8th the Cabinet ab.indoncd the 1 lo.ui 1 .o d 
proposSs, tlius entailing the resignation of Sir Satmicl I loaic. In 
the debate on die 19th Mr. Baldwin said; 


I felt that these proposals went too far I was not at all smpti'.rd at 
the expression of feeling in that direction. I was not expri mig th»l 
deeper teelmg that was manifest in many parts ot die 1 1 nimry mi ss liai 
I may call tUe grounds of conscience and of lionour. 'I he mnmi nt 
I amconfionted with that, I know that somcdiiDg lias happuirtl tint 
has appealed to the deepest feelings of our couiuiyinui, di.it smi ir in itr 
has been struck that brings back from them a response tmiii the 
depths I exaimned again all that I had done, .md I felt ih.it . dine 
could not be support in this country beliincl iliose pro[iosals tsni as 
terms of negotiation It is perfectly obvious now tli.it the piopn al. 
are absolutely and completely dead This Govermnent is letimdv 
going to make no attempt to resurrect them, It tlicrc arose a slot in 
when I knew I was m the right, I would let it briak on me. and I 
would either survive it or break If I felt after cxaniinaium o! ms tlf 
that there was m that storm something which sliossetl im th.U I !i,id 
done something that was not wise or tight, then I wmiKl how to it. 


The House accepted this apologia The crisis p.isscd 
return from Geneva Mr Eden was biimiuontd to 10 I)i 
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Street by the Prime Minister to discuss the situation following Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s resignation Mr Eden at once suggested that 
Sir Austen Chamberlam should be mvited to take over the Foreign 
Office, and added that if desired he was prepared to serve under 
him in any capacity. Mr. Baldwm replied that he had already 
considered this and had informed Sir Austen himself that he did 
not feel able to offer the Foreign Office to lum. This may have 
been due to Sir Austen’s healtli. On December 22 Mr Eden 
became Foreign Secretary. 

***** 

My wife and I passed this excitmg week at Barcelona. Several 
of my best fnends advised me not to return They said I should 
only do myself harm if I were mixed up m this violent conflict. 
Our comfortable Barcelona hotel was the rendezvous of the 
Spanish Left. In the excellent restaurant where we lunched and 
dined were always several groups of eager-faced, black-coated 
young men purrmg together with ghstenmg eyes about Spanish 
politics, m which quite soon a rmUion Spaniards were to die. 
Lookmg back, I think I ought to have come home I might have 
brought an clement of decision and combmation to the anti- 
Government gathermgs winch would have ended the Baldwm 
tigime Perhaps a Government under Sir Austen Chamberlam 
might have been estabhshed at this moment On the other 
hand, my friends cried, “Better stay away. Your return wdl only 
be regarded as a personal challenge to the Government.” I did 
not rehsh the advice, winch was certainly not flattermg; but I 
yielded to the impression that I could do no good, and stayed on 
at Barcelona daubmg canvases m the sunslnne. Thereafter 
Frederick Lindemann jomed me, and we cruised in a mce steam- 
ship around the eastern coasts of Spam and landed at Tangier. 
Here I found Lord Rodiermere wirfi a pleasant circle. He told 
me that Mr. Lloyd George was at Marrakesh, where the weather 
was lovely We aU motored thither I hngered painting m 
dehghtful Morocco, and did not return till the sudden death of 
Kmg George V on January 20. 

***** 

The collapse of Abyssiman resistance and the annexation of 
the whole country by Italy produced unhelpful effects m German 
pubhc opimon Even those elements which did not approve of 
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Mussolini’s policy or action admired the swift, cfFiciciit, and 
ruthless manner m which, as it seemed, the campaign had been 
conducted The general view was that Great Britain had emerged 
thoroughly weakened She had earned the ruidying hatred of 
Italy; she had wrecked the Stresa fiont once and for all, and her 
loss of prestige in the world contrasted agreeably with the grow- 
ing strength and repute of the new Germany. “I am impressed,” 
wrote one of our representatives in Bavaria, “by the note of 
contempt in references to Great Britain in many qiiaitcrs. . . It is 
to be feared that Germany’s attitude in the negotiations for a 
settlement 111 Western Europe and for a more gciicial settlement 
of European and extra-European questions will be found to have 
stiffened ” 

An article in the Mtiaiclicna Zeitung (May 16, 1936) contains 
some illuminating passages 

The English like a comfortable life compared with our German 
standards This docs not indeed mean that they arc incapable of 
sustained efforts, but they avoid them so far as they can, without 
impairing their personal and national security They also control 
means and wealth which have enabled them, in contrast with us, for 
a century or so, to increase their capital more or less automatically 
. After the war, in which the English after some preliminary hesita- 
tion showed certainly an amazing energy, the British masters of the 
world thought they had at last earned a little rest They disarmed 
along die whole hue — m civil life even more than on land and sc.t, 
They reconciled themselves to abandoning tlie two-Power [naval] 
standard and accepted parity with Ailicnca How about the Anny^ 
How about the Air Forced . For the land and air defence forces 
England needs above all men, not mcicly money, hut also the lives 
of her citizens for Empire defence Indeed, of the eleven tlious.md 
men needed for the new air programme seven thousand arc lacking 
Agam, the small Regular Army shows a huge deficiency, about one 
whole division, and the Territorial Army (a sort of Sunday school for 
amateur soldiers) is so far below its authorised numbers that it cannot 
m any way be considered an effective combatant force Mr Baldwin 
himself said a short time ago that he had no intention of changing tlie 
system of recruiting by the introduction of conscription. 

A policy winch seeks to achieve success by postpomng decisions can 
to-day liardly hope to resist the whirlwind which is shaking Europe, 
and indeed tlie whole woild Few are the men who, upon national 
and not upon party grounds, rage against the spineless and ambiguous 
attitude of the Government, and hold them responsible for the dangers 
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into whicli the Empire is being driven all unaware The masses seem 
to agree with the Government that the situation will improve by 
marking time, and that by means of small adjustments and carefully- 
thought-out manoeuvres the balance can once again be rectified 

To-day all Abyssima is irrevocably, fully, and finally Italian alone 
This being so, neither Geneva nor London can have any doubt that 
only the use of extraordinary force can drive the Italians out of Abys- 
smia But neither the power nor the courage to use force is at hand 

All this was only too true His Majesty’s Government had 
imprudently advanced to champion a great world cause. They 
had led fifty nations forward with much brave language. Con- 
fronted with hrute facts Mr. Baldwm had recoiled Their pohey 
had for a long time been designed to give satisfaction to powerful 
elements of opuuon at home rather than to seek the reahties of 
the European situation. By estranging Italy they had upset the 
whole balance of Europe and gamed nothing for Abyssima. 
They had led the League of Nations uito an utter fiasco, most 
damaging if not fatally mjurious to its eJfective hfe as an m- 
stitution. 
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HITLER STRIKES 

1936 


A New Atmosphere in Britain - Hilkr Free to Strike - Ratification oj 
the Franco-Souiet Pact - The Rhmclaiul and the Ticatics oJ Veisadks 
and Locarno - Hitler Reoccupies the Rliiuelaiid, March 7 - Fiench 
Hesitation - Flandins Visit to London - Bi itish Pacifism - Flandin 
and Baldwin - Ralph Wigratn's Grief - Hitler's Vindication and 
Triumph -A Minister oj Co-oidination of Defence - Sir Thomas 
Inskip Chosen ~ A Blessing in Disguise - My Hopes of the League - 
Eden Insists on Staff Convcisations with France - German Fortijica- 
tionof the Rhineland - My Wainmgs in Pailiaincnt - Mr. Bullitt’s 
Post-War Revelations - Hitler s Pledge to Ausltia, July 11, 



HEN I returned at the end of January 1936 I was con- 
kious of a new atmosphere in England Mussolini’s 
conquest of Etluopia and the brutal methods by which it 
had been accomplished, the shock of tlic Hoaic-Laval negotia- 
tions, the discomfituie of the League of Nations, the obvious 
breakdown of “Collective Security’’, had altered the mood not 
only of the Labour and Liberal Paities, but of that great body of 
well-meaning but hitherto futile opinion represented by the 
eleven rmllion votes cast in the Peace Ballot only seven montlis 
before All these forces were now prepared to contemplate war 
against Fascist or Nazi tyranny. Far from being excluded from 
lawful thought, the use of force gradually became a decisive 
point m the minds of a vast mass of peace-loving people, and 
even of many who had lutherto been proud to be c.illed pacifists. 
But force, according to the principles which they served, could 
only be used on the initiative and under the authority of the 
League of Nations, Although both the Opposition paitics con- 
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tuiued to oppose all measures of rearmament, tliere was an im- 
mense measure of agreement open, and had His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment risen to the occasion they could have led a muted people 
forward into the whole busmess of preparation in an emergency 
spirit 

The Government adhered to their pokey of moderation, half- 
measures, and keeping tlnngs quiet. It was astonishing to me that 
they did not seek to utilise all the growing harmonies that now 
existed m the nation By this means they would enormously 
have strengthened themselves and have gained the power to 
strengthen the coimtry. Mr. Baldwin had no such inclinations 
He was ageing fast. He rested upon the great majority winch the 
election had given him, and the Conservative Party lay tranquil 
m his hand. 

Once Hitler’s Germany had been allowed to rearm without 
active mterference by the Alhes and former associated Powers, a 
second World War was almost certam. The longer a decisive 
trial of strength was put off the worse would be our chances, at 
first of stoppmg Hitler without serious fighting, and as a second 
stage of being victorious after a terrible ordeal In the summer of 
1935 Germany had remstituted conscription m breach of the 
treaties. Great Biitaiu had condoned this, and by a separate 
agreement her rebuddmg of a Navy, if desired with U-boats on the 
British scale Nazi Germany had secretly and unlawfully created 
a military Air Force which, by the spring of 1935, openly claimed 
to be equal to the British. She was now in the second year of 
active mumtions production after long covert preparations. Great 
Britain and all Europe, and what was then thought distant 
America, were faced with the orgamsed imght and will-to-war of 
seventy rmlhons of the most efficient race in Europe, longing to 
regain their national glory, and driven, m case they faltered, by a 
merciless nulitary, social, and party regime. 

Hitler was now free to strike. The successive steps winch he 
took encountered no effective resistance from the two liberal 
democracies of Europe, and, apart from their far-seeing President, 
only gradually excited the attention of the Umted States. The 
battle for peace which could durmg 1935 have been won was 
now almost lost. Mussohm had triumphed in Abyssmia, and had 
successfully defied the League of Nations and especially Great 
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Britain. He was now bitterly estranged from us, and had joined 
hands with Hitler. The Beilin-Ronic Axes was in being Thcie 
was now, as it turned out, little hope of averting war, or of post- 
poning it by a trial of strength equivalent to war. Almost all that 
remained open to France and Britain was to await the moment 
of the challenge and do the best they could 

There was, perhaps, still time for an assertion of Collective 
Security, based upon the avowed readiness of all mcmbcis con- 
cerned to enforce the decisions of the League ol Nations by the 
sword The democracies and their dependent States were still 
actually and potentially far stronger than the dictatorships, but 
their position relatively to their opponents was less than halt as 
good as It had been twelve months before. Vntiious motives, 
trammelled by inertia and timidity, arc no match for armed and 
resolute wickedness A sinccic love of peace is no excuse for 
muddling hundreds of millions of humble folk into total war. 
The cheers of weak, wcll-incamng assemblies soon cease to echo, 
and their votes soon ccasc to count Doom maichcs on. 

***** 

Germany had, during the course of 1935, repulsed and 
sabotaged the ctlbits of the Western Poweis to negotiate an 
Eastern Locarno The new Reich at this inomcni declared itself 
3 bulwark against Bolshevism, and for them, they said, there could 
be no question of working with the Soviets Hitler told the 
Pohsh Ambassador in Berlin on December ifi that “he was 
resolutely opposed to any co-opcration of the Westwith Ru,ssia” 

It was in this mood that he sought to hinder and uiidcimnic the 
French attempts to reach diiect agicemcnt with Moscow. The 
Franco-Soviet Pact had been signed m May, but not ratified by 
either party It became a majoi object of German diplomacy to 
prevent such a ratification. Laval was warned from Beilm that if 
this move took place there could be no hope of any further 
Franco-German rapprochement. His reluctance to persevere 
thereafter became marked, but did not affect the event. 

Injaiiuaiy 1936, M Flandin, the new Ficiich Foreign Minister, 
came to London for tlic funeral of King George V. On the cven- 
mg of Ills visit he dined at Downing Street with Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. Eden. The conversation turned to the futiiie atlitudc of 
Prance and Biitam m tlic event of a vioLiuon of the Locarno 
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Treaty by Germany Such a step by Hitler was considered prob- 
able, as me French Government now intended to proceed with 
the ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact. Flandin undertook 
to seek the official views of the French Cabinet and General Staff 
Geneva, according to his account, he informed JN/Lr 
Eden that the armed forces of France would be put at the disposal 
of the League in die event of a Treaty violation by Germany, and 
asked the British Minister for the eventual assistance of Great 
Britain in conformity with the clauses of Locarno. 

On February 27 the French Chamber ratified the Franco-Soviet 
Pact, and the foUowmg day the French Ambassador in Berlin was 
instructed to approach the German Government and inquire 
upon what basis general negotiations for a Franco-German under- 
standing could be mitiated Hitler, m reply, asked for a few days 
in which to reflect. At 10 o’clock on Ae mornmg of March 7 
Herr von Neurath, the German Foreign Minister, summoned the 
British, French, Belgian, and Itahan Ambassadors to the Wilhelm- 
strasse to announce to them a proposal for a twenty-five-year pact, 
a demilitarisation on both sides of the Rjnne frontier, a pact 
liimting air forces, and noii-aggression pacts to be negotiated 
with Eastern and Western neighbours. 

•k -k ic * ie 

The “demihtarised zone” m the Rhineland had been established 
by Articles 42, 43, and 44 of the Treaty of Versailles These 
articles declared that Germany should not have or establish 
fortifications on the left bank of the Rhine or withm fifty kilo- 
metres of Its right bank. Neither should Germany have in tins 
zone any mihtary forces, nor hold at any time any mditary 
manoeuvres, nor mamtain any facihties for mihtary mobihsation. 
On top of this lay the Treaty of Locarno, freely negotiated by 
both sides In this treaty the signatory Powers guaranteed mdi- 
viduaUy and collectively the permanence of the frontiers of 
Germany and Belgium and of Germany and France. Article 2 
of the Treaty of Locarno promised that Germany, France, and 
Belgium would never invade or attack across these froiitieis 
Should, however, Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles be 
mffmged, such a violation would constitute “an unprovoked act 
of aggression”, and immediate action would be required from 
the offended signatories because of the assembhng of armed forces 
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in the demilitarised zone. Si^ch a vuvlatinn sliould be brought at 
once before the League of Nations, and tlic League, having 
estabhshed the fact of violation, must then advise tlic signatory 
Powers that they were bound to give their military aid to the 
Power against whom the offence hatl been pcipctiatcd. 

★ 

At noon on this same Match 7, 193d, two hours after his pio- 
posal for a twenty-five-ycais pact, Hitlci announced to the Reichs- 
tag that he intended to reoccupy the ILhineland, and even while 
he spoke German columns sticained acioss the boundary and 
entered all the mam Ciciman towns. Tliey vveic everywhere 
received with lejoicing, tcmpeied by the fe.ii of Allied action. 
Simultaneously, m order to baffle British and American public 
opimon, Hitler dcclaicd that the occupation was puiely svmbohc. 
The German Ambassador in London handed Mr. Eden similar 
proposals to those which Neuiath in Berlin had given to the 
Ambassadors of the other Locarno Powers m the moinmg This 
provided comfort foi everyone on both sides of the Atlantic 
who wished to be humbugged Mr Eden made a stein reply to 
the Ambassador. We now know of couisc that I Iitler was merely 
using these conciliatory proposals as part of his design and as a 
cover for the violent act he had committed, the success of winch 
was vital to his prestige and thus to the next step m his pro- 
gramme. 

It was not only a breach of an obligation exacted by fnicc of 
arms in war, and of the Tieaty of Loc.uno, signed fiecly in full 
peace, but the taking advantage of the fiieudly ev.icuation by llic 
Allies of the Rhineland scvcial years hcfoie it was due. This news 
caused a world-wide sensation. The Fi each Government, under 
M. Sarraut, m which M Flandm was Foreign Mimstci, upiosc m 
vociferous wrath and appealed to all its allies and to the League 
At this time France commanded the loyalty of the “Little 
Entente”, namely, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Roumania. 
The Baltic States and Poland were also associated with the French 
system Above all France also bad a i ight to look to Gicat Britain, 
having regard to the guaiautec wc had given for the French 
.frontier agamst German aggicssion, and the pressure wc had put 
upon France for the caiher evacuation of the Rhineland. Flcre 
if ever was tlic violation, not only of the Peace Treaty, but of the 
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Treaty of Locaino, and an obligation binding upon all tlie Powers 
concerned. 

* ★ ★ ★ ★ 

In France there was a hideous shock MM Sarraut and Flandm 
had the impulse to act at once by general mobilisation If they had 
been ccjual to their task they would have done so, and thus com- 
pelled ^1 others to come mto hne. It was a vital issue for France 
But they appeared unable to move without the concurrence of 
Britain. Tins is an explanation, but no excuse. The issue was vital 
to Prance, and any French Government worthy of the name 
should have made up its own mmd and trusted to the Treaty 
obligations. More than once m these fluid years French Ministers 
m their ever-changmg Governments were content to find m 
British pacifism an excuse for their own. Be this as it may, they 
did not meet with any encouragement to resist the German 
aggression from the British. On the contrary, if they hesitated to 
act, their British alhes did not hesitate to dissuade them. During 
the whole of Sunday there were agitated telephomc conversations 
between London and Pans His Majesty’s Government exhorted 
the French to wait ui order that both coimtries might act jointly 
and after full consideration. A velvet carpet for retreat ' 

The unofficial responses from London were chdlmg Mr Lloyd 
George hastened to say, “In my judgment Herr Flitler’s greatest 
crime was not the breach of a treaty, because there was provoca- 
tion.” He added that “he hoped we should keep our heads”. The 
provocation was presumably the failure of the Allies to disarm 
themselves more than they had done Lord Snowden concen- 
trated^ upon the proposed Non-Aggression Pact, and said that 
Hitler’s previous peace overtures had been ignored, but the 
peoples would not permit this peace offer to be neglected These 
utterances may have expressed misguided British pubhc opinion 
at the moment, but will not be deemed creditable to their authors. 
The British Cabmet, seekuig the Ime of least resistance, felt that 
the easiest way out was to press France mto another appeal to the 
League of Nations. 

There was also great division m France. On the whole it was 
the pohticians who wished to mobihse the Army and send an 
ultimatum to Hitler, and the generals who, hkc their German 
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counterparts, pleaded for calm, patience, and delay. We now 
know of the conflicts of opinion which arose at this tune between 
Hitler and the German High Command. If the french Govern- 
ment had mobilised the French Army, with ncaily a hundred 
divisions, and its Air Force (then still falsely believed to be the 
strongest m Europe), there is no doubt that Hitler would have 
been compelled by Ins own General Staff to withdraw, and a 
check would have been given to his pretensions which might well 
have proved fatal to his rule. It must be remembered that France 
alone was at this time quite stiong enough to drive the Germans 
out of the Rlimcland, even without the aid which her own action, 
once begun, and the mvocation of the Locarno Treaty would 
certainly have drawn from Great llntain. In fact she remained 
completely inert and paralysed, and thus lost irretrievably the 
last chance of arresting Hitler’s ambitions wicliout a serious war. 
Instead, the French Government were urged by Biitain to cast 
their burden upon the League of Nations, already weakened and 
disheartened by the fiasco of Sanctions and the Auglo-Gcnnan 
Naval Agreement of the previous year. 

On Monday, March 9, Mr. Eden went to Pans, accompanied 
by Lord Hahfax and Ralph Wigram. The fust plan had been to 
convene a meeting of the League in Pans, but presently Wigram, 
on Eden’s authoiity, was sent to tell Flandm to come to London 
to have the meeting of the League m lingland, as he would thus 
get more effective support from Britain. This was an unwelcome 
mission for tlic faithful ofFici.il. Immediately on his return to 
London on March ii he came to see me, and told me the story. 
Flandm himself arrived late the same iiightj and at abt)ut 8.30 ou 
Thursday morning he came to my flat lu Morpeth Mansions. 
He told me that he proposed to demand fiom the British Govern- 
inent simultaneous niobihsation of the land, sea, and air forces 
or both countries, and that he had received assurances of support 
horn all the nations of the “Little Entente” and from otlicr States. 
He read out an impressive list of tlic replies received There was 
no doubt that superior strength still lay with the Allies of the 
tormer war. They had only to act to win. Although we did not 
Joiow what was passmg between Hitler and his gcneials, it was 
evident that overwhclnung force lay on our side There was little 
1 could do in my detached private position, but I wished our 
visitor all success m bringing matters to a he, id and promised any 
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assistance that was m my power. I gathered my principal asso- 
ciates at dmner that night to hear M Flandm’s eidaortations 

Mr Chamberlain was at this time, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the most effective Member of the Government His able 
biographer, Mr. Keith Feilmg, gives the following extract from 
his diary. “March 12, talked to Flandra, emphasismg that public 
opinion would not support us in sanctions of any kmd. His view 
IS that if a firm front is mamtamed Germany wdl yield without 
war. We cannot accept this as a rehable estimate of a mad 
Dictator’s reaction ” "When Flandm urged at least an economic 
boycott Chamberlam rephed by suggestmg an international force 
during negotiations, agreed to a pact for mutual assistance, and 
declared that if by giving up a colony we could secure lasting 
peace he would consider it * 

Meanwhile most of the British Press, with the Times and the 
Daily Herald in the van, expressed their behef in the sincerity of 
Hitler’s offers of a non-aggression pact. Austen Chamberlam, in 
a speech at Cambridge, proclaimed the opposite view. Wigram 
thought it was within the compass of his duty to brmg Flandm 
mto touch with everyone he could thmk of from the City, from 
the Press, and from the Government, and also with Lord Lothian. 
To all whom Flandm met at the Wigrams’ he spoke m the 
foUowmg terms' “The whole world and especially the small 
nations to-day turn their eyes towards England If England wdl 
act now she can lead Europe You wiU have a pohey, all the 
world will follow you, and thus you will prevent war. It is your 
last chance. If you do not stop Germany now, all is over France 
cannot guarantee Czechoslovakia any more, because that will 
become geographically impossible If you do not maintam the 
Treaty of Locarno all that wdl remam to you is to await a re- 
armament by Germany, agamst which France can do nothing. 
If you do not stop Germany by force to-day war is mevitable, 
even if you make a temporary fnendslnp with Germany. As for 
myself, I do not beheve that friendship is possible between France 
and Germany, the two countries will always be m tension. 
Nevertheless, if you abandon Locarno I shall change my policy, 
for there will be nothmg else to do ” These were brave words, 
but action would have spoken louder 

Lord Lothian’s contribution was “After aU, they are only gomg 

* Keith Felling, Life of Neville Cliamberliiin 
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into tlieir own back-garden.” Tins was a representative British 
view. 

* ic 

when I heard how ill things were going, and after a talk with 
Wigrain, I advised M. Flandm to demand an interview with 
Mr. Baldwin before he left. This took place at Downing Street. 
The Prime Minister received M. Flandm with the utmost 
courtesy. Mr. Baldwin expiamed that although he knew little 
of foreign affairs he was able to interpiet accurately the feelings 
of the British people. And they wanted peace. M. Flandm says 
that he rejoined that the only way to eusiiic this was to stop 
Hitlerite aggression wliile such action was still possible France 
had no wish to drag Great Britain into war, she asked foi no 
practical aid, and she would herself undcitake what would be a 
simple police operation, as, according to French information, 
die German troops m the Rhineland had oidcrs to withdiaw if 
opposed in a forcible manner Flandm asset ts that he said that all 
that France asked of her Ally was a free hand Tins is certainly 
not true. Flow could Britain have restrained Fiance from action 
to which, under the Locarno Treaty, she was legally entitled^ 
The British Prime Munster repeated that his countiy could not 
accept die risk of war. He asked what the French Govci nment 
had resolved to do. To tins no plain answer was returned 
According to Flandm,* Mr Baldwin then said “You may be 
right, but if thcic is even one chance in a Ininched that war would 
follow from your police opciation I have not the right to commit 
England.” And after a pause he added “Eiigl.ind is not in a state 
to go to war.” There is no confiimation of this M Flandm 
returned to Fiance convinced, first that Ins own divided country 
could not be united except in the presence of a stioug will-power 
in Britain, and secondly that, so fai fioin tins being forthcoming, 
no stiong impulse could be expected from hei Quite wrongly 
he plunged into the dismal conclusion that the only hope for 
France was m an arrangement with an ever more aggressive 
Germany 

Nevertheless, m view of what I saw of Flandin’s attitude during 
these anxious days, I felt it my duty, 111 spite of Ins subsequent 
lapses, to come to Ins aid, so far as I was able, in later ycais I used 
my power m the winter of 1943-44 to protect him when he was 

* Picrrc-Ltieiine rlanclin, Poliliqtii rrmifaiK, 1919-40, pp 207-g. 
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arrested in Algeria by the dc Gaulle Administration. In this I 
invoked and received active help from President Roosevelt. 
When after the war Flandin was brought to trial, my son Ran- 
dolph, who had seen much of Flandm during the African cam- 
paign, was summoned as a witness, and I am glad to think that 
his advocacy, and also a letter which I wrote for Flandin to use 
in his defence, were not without influence in procuring the acquit- 
tal which he received from the French tribunal Weakness is not 
treason, though it may be equally disastrous Nothing however 
can reheve the French Government of their prime rcsponsibihty 
Clemenceau or Poincare would have left Mr Baldwin no option. 

* * * ★ ★ 

The British and French submission to the violations of the 
Treaties of Versailles and Locarno mvolvcd m Hitler’s seizure o£ 
the Rhmeland was a mortal blow to Wigram “After the French 
delegation had left,” wrote Ins wife to me, “Ralph came back, 
and sat down m a comer of the room where he had never sat 
before, and said to me, ‘War is now ineuUahle, and it will be the 
most terrible war there has ever been. I don’t tlnnk I shall see it, 
but you will. Wait now for bombs on this little house ’* I was 
frightened at his words, and he went on, ‘All my work these many 
years has been no use I am a failure. I have failed to make the 
people here realise what is at stake I am not strong enough, I 
suppose I have not been able to make them understand Winston 
has always, always understood, and he is strong and will go on to 
the end ’ ” 

My friend never seemed to recover from this shock. He took 
it too much to heart. After all, one can always go on domg what 
one beheves to be his duty, and runmng ever greater risks till 
knocked out Wigram’s profound comprehension reacted on his 
sensitive nature unduly, FIis imtiinely death m December 1936 
was an irreparable loss to the Foreign Office, and played its part 
111 the miserable decline of our fortunes. 

★ ★ * ★ ★ 

When Hitler met his generals after the successful reoccupation 
of the Rhmeland he was able to confront diem with the falsity 
of their fears and prove to them how superior Ins judgment or 

* It -was actually smitten. 
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“intuition” was to that of ordinary military men The generals 
bowed As good Germans they were glad to sec their country 
Mining ground so rapidly in Europe and its foimcr adversaries 
so divided and tame. Undoubtedly Hitler’s piestige and authority 
in the supreme circle of German power was sufficiently enhanced 
by this episode to encourage and enable bun to march forward 
to greater tests To the world he said. “All Germany’s territorial 
ambitions have now been satisfied ” 

France was thrown into incohcicncy, amid winch fear of war, 
and relief that it had been avoided, predominated The simple 
English were taught by thcii simple Picss to coinfcut themselves 
with the reflection, “After all, the Germans .nc only going hack 
to their own country. How should we feel if we had been kept 
out of, say, Yorkshire for ten or fifteen ycars^’’ No one stopped 
to note that the dctiammcnt points fiom winch the German 
Army could invade France had been advanced by one hundred 
miles. No one worried about the proof given to all the Poweis of 
the “Little Entente” and to Europe that Fiance would not fight, 
and that England would hold her back even if she would This 
episode confirmed Elitlci’s power over the Reich, and stultified, 
m a manner ignominious and shining upon then patuotism, the 
generals who had hitheito sought to lesii. in him. 

★ * * * * 

During this exciting period my own personal foituncs were, it 
now appears, discussed in high cjuaitcis The Punic Minister, 
under constant picssuic, had decided at last to crcaie a new 
Ministry — not of Defence, but of the Co-oidinatioii of Defence. 
Neville Chamberlain’s biographer has given some account of this. 
Austen Chamberlain, whose influence with the Govcinmcnt 
stood high, thought and saitf that it was an “immense mistake” 
to exclude me Sir Samuel Hoarc had returned fiom convales- 
cence, and in view of the docility with which he had accepted his 
dismissal after the Hoarc-Laval crisis he evidently had strong 
claims for re-employment The Prune Munster thought it 
would be best for Neville Chamberlain to take die new office, 
and for Austen to go back to the Exchequer. Neville, who was 
certain to succeed Baldwin in the immediate future, declined tins 
proposal “The party,” says Mr Felling, “w'ould not have the 
immediate return of Floarc If the new Ministry went to 
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Cliurchill It would alarm those Liberal and Central elements 
who had taken his exclusion as a pledge against militarism,* it 
would be against the advice of those responsible for interpretmg 
the party’s general will, and would it not when Baldwin disap- 
peared raise a disputed succession?” For a whole month, we are 
told, ‘‘these niceties and gravities were well weighed”. 

I was naturally aware that this process was gomg on. In the 
debate of March 9 I was careful not to derogate m the slightest 
degree from my attitude of severe though friendly criticism of 
Government pohey, and I was held to have made a successful 
speech I did not consider the constitution of the new office and 
Its powers satisfactory But I would gladly have accepted the post, 
bemg confident that knowledge and experience would prevail 
Apparently (according to Mr Feilmg) the German entry into the 
RJnneland on March 7 was decisive agamst my appointment 
It was certainly obvious tliat Hitler would not like it. On the 
ptli Mr Baldwm selected Sir Thomas Inskip, an able lawyer, who 
had the advantages of bemg little known himself and knowing 
notlnng about military subjects The Prime Munster’s choice 
was received with astomshment by Press and public. To me tins 
definite and as it seemed final exclusion from all share m our 
preparations for defence was a heavy blow. 

I had to be very careful not to lose my poise in the great discus- 
sions and debates which crowded upon us, and m winch I was often 
proimnent. I had to control my feelings and appear serene, in- 
different, detached In this endeavour continuous recurrence to 
the safety of the country was a good and simple rule. In order to 
steady and absorb my nund I planned in outline a history of what 
had happened smee the Treaty of Versailles down to the date we 
had reached. I even began the opening chapter, and part of what 
I wrote then finds its place without the need of alteration in tins 
present book. I did not however carry this project very far 
because of the press of events, and also of the current literary work 
by which I earned my pleasant hfe at Chartwell. Moreover, by 
the end of 1936 I became absorbed m my History of the English- 
Speaking Peoples, which I actually fmished before the outbreak 
of war and winch will some day be published Writing a long and 
substantial book is like havmg a friend and compainon at your side, 

* This was the reverse of the truth at this time The signers of the Peace Ballot were 
at one with me upon armed collective security 
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to whom you can always turn for comfort and amusement, and 
whose society becomes more attiactive as a new and widening 
field of interest is lighted in the mind 

Mr Baldwin certainly had good reason to use the last flickers 
of his power against one who had exposed his mistakes so 
severely and so often. Moreover, as a profoundly astute party 
manager, thinking in majorities and aiming at a quiet life between 
elections, he did not wish to have my distiubing aid. He thought, 
no doubt, that he had dealt me a politically fatal stroke, and I felt 
he might well be right. How little can we foresee the conse- 
quences cither of wise or unwise action, of virtue or of malice ' 
Without this measureless and perpetual iiiicci lainty the drama of 
human life would be destroyed. Mi Baldwin knew no more 
than I how great was the service he was doing me in preventing 
me from becoming involved in all the Cabinet compromises 
and shortcomings of the next three years, and from having, if I 
had remained a Minister, to enter upon a war bearing direct 
responsibility for conditions of national defence bound to prove 
fearfully inadequate. 

This was not the first time — or indeed the last — that I have 
received a blcssmg in what was at the time a very cficctive 
disguise. 

I still had the hope that the appc.i] whic h Fnance had made to the 
League of Nations would lesull m bringing into being an intci- 
national pressure upon Germany to carry out the decisions of the 
League. 

Fiance [I wrote on March 13, 1936] has taken her case before the 
Court, and she asks for justice there If the Court finds that Iier case 
IS just but IS unable to offer her any satisfaction, the Covenant of the 
League of Nations will have been proved a fraud, and Collective 
Security a sham If no means of lawful redress can be offered to the 
aggrieved party, the whole doctrine of international law and co- 
operation upon which the hopes of the future arc based would lapse 
ignomnnously It would be replaced immediately by a system of 
alliances and groups of nations deprived of all guarantees but their own 
right arm On the other hand, if the League of Nations were able 
to enforce its decree upon one of the most powerful countries m the 
world found to be an aggressor, then the authority of the League 
would be set upon so majestic a pedestal that it must henceforth be 
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the accepted sovereign authority by which all the quarrels of people 
can be determined and controlled Thus we might upon this occasion 
reach by one single bound the reahsation of our most cherished dreams 

But the risk' No one must ignore it How can it be mimmised’ 
There is a simple method die assembly of an overwhelmmg force, 
moral and physical, in support of mternational law If the relative 
strengths are narrowly balanced war may break out m a few weeks, 
and no one can measure what the course of war may be, or who wiU 
he drawn into its wbrlpools, or how, if ever, they will emerge But 
if the forces at the disposal of the League of Nations are four or five 
times as strong as those which the aggressor can as yet command the 
chances of a peaceful and friendly solution are very good. Therefore 
every nation, great or small, should play its part according to the 
Covenant of the League 

Upon what force can the League of Nations count at dus cardinal 
moment? Has she sheriffs and constables with whom to sustam her 
judgments, or is she left alone, impotent, a hollow mockery amid the 
hp-servmg platitudes of irresolute or cymeal devotees? Strangely 
enough for the destiny of the world, there was never a moment or 
occasion when the League of Nations could command such over- 
whelmuig force. The Constabulary of the world is at hand On every 
side of Geneva stand great nations, armed and ready, whose interests 
as well as whose obligations bmd them to uphold, and in the last 
resort enforce, the pubhc law. This may never come to pass again. 
The fateful moment has arrived for choice between the New Age 
and the Old, 

All this language was agreeable to the Liberal and Labour forces 
with whom I and several of my Conseivative friends were at tins 
time working It united Conservatives alarmed about national 
safety with trade umomsts, -with Liberals, and with the immense 
body of peace-minded men and women who had signed the Peace 
Ballot of a year before. There is no doubt that had His Majesty’s 
Government chosen to act with firmness and resolve through the 
League of Nations they could have led a united Britam forward 
on a final quest to avert war. 

★ * * ★ ♦ 

The violation of the Rhineland was not debated till March 26. 
The interval was partly filled by a meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations in London. As the result Germany was in- 
vited to submit to the Hague Court her case against the Franco- 
Soviet Pact, about which Hitler had complained, and to under- 
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take not to increase her troops in the RJiiueland pending further 
negotiations. If Germany refused tliis latter request, the British 
and Italian Governments undertook to carry out the steps entailed 
by their obligations under the Treaty of Locarno Not much 
value could be assigned to the Itahan promise. Mussolini was 
already in close contact with Hitler. Germany felt strong enough 
to decline any conditions limiting her forces m the RJimcland. 
Mr. Eden dierefore insisted that Staff conversations should take 
place between Great Britain, France, and Belgium to enable any 
joint action which nught at some future time become necessary 
under the Treaty of Locarno to be studied and prepared in ad- 
vance. The youthful Foreign Secretary made a courageous speech, 
and carried the House with him Austen Chamberlain and I both 
spoke at length m liis support. The Cabinet was lukewarm, and it 
was no easy task for Eden even to procure the institution of Staff 
conversations. Usually such conversations do not play any part 
as diplomatic counters, and take place secretly or even informally. 
Now they were the only practical outcome of three weeks’ par- 
leyings and protestations, and the only Allied reply to Hitler’s 
breach of the Treaty and solid gam of the Rjimcland, 

In the course of my speech I said. 

We cannot look back with much pleasure on our foreign policy in 
the last five years They certainly have been disastrous years. God 
forbid that I should lay on the Government of my ovro country the 
charge of responsibility for the evils which have come upon die 
world in that period . . . But certainly we have seen the most depress- 
ing and alarming change in the outlook of mankind which has ever 
taken place m so short a period. Five years ago all felt safe; five years 
ago all were looking forward to peace, to a period in which mankind 
would rcjoicc in the treasures which science can spread to all classes if 
conditions of peace and justice prevail Five years ago to talk of war 
would have been regarded not only as a folly and a crime, but almost 
as a sign of lunacy . . . 

The violation of the BJuneland is serious because of the menace to 
which It exposes Holland, Belgium, and France. I listened with appre- 
hension to what the Secretary of State said about the Germans declin- 
ing even to refrain from entrenching themselves during the period 
of negotiations When there is a line of fortifications, as I suppose 
there will be m a very short time, it will produce reactions on the 
European situation It will be a barrier across Germany s front door which 
will leave her free to sally out eastwards and southwards by the other doors. 
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Thefar-reackng consequences of the fortification of the Rhine- 
land were only gradually comprehended in Britam and the 
United States. On April 6, when the Government asked for a 
Vote of Confidence in their foreign policy, I recurred to this 
subject: 

Herr Hitler has torn up the treaties and has garrisoned the RLme- 
land His troops are there, and there they are gomg to stay. All this 
means that the Nazi regime has gamed a new prestige m Germany and 
m all the neighbourmg countries. But more than that, Germany is 
now fortifymg the Rlune zone or is about to fortify it No doubt it 
will take some time We are told that m the first instance only field 
entrenchments will be erected, but those who know to what perfection 
the Germans can carry field entrenchments, like the Hindenburg Lme, 
with all the masses of concrete and the underground chambers there 
included, wdl reahse that field entrenchments differ only m degree 
from permanent fortifications, and work steadily up from the first 
cutting of the sods to their final and perfect form 

I do not doubt that the whole of the German frontier opposite to 
France is to be fortified as strongly and as speedily as possible. Three, 
four, or SIX months will certainly see a barrier of enormous strength 
Wliat will be the diplomatic and stra«egic consequences of that^ 

The creation of a line of forts opposite to the French frontier mil enable the 
German troops to be economised on that line, and will enable the mam forces 
to swing round through Belgium and Holland. . Then look East There 
the consequences of the Rhineland fortification may be more imme- 
diate That is to us a less direct danger, but it is a more imminent 
danger The moment those fortifications are completed, and in pro- 
portion as they are completed, the whole aspect of Middle Europe is 
changed. The Baltic States, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, with which must 
be associated Yugoslavia, Roumania, Austria, and some other countries, are 
all affected very decisively the moment that this great work of construction 
has been completed 


Every word of this warning was successively and swiftly proved 
true. 




After the occupation of the Rhineland and the development of 
the lme of fortifications against France, the mcorporation of 
Austria in the German Reich was evidently to be the next step. 
The story that had opened with the murder of Chancellor DoU- 
fuss m July 1934 had soon another and a consequential chapter to 
unfold. With illummating candour, as we now know, the Ger- 
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man Foreign Minister Ncuratli told tlic American Ambassador 
m Moscow, Mr Bullitt, on May 18, 1936, that it was the policy 
of the German Government to do nothing active m foreign aft'airs 
until the Rhineland had been digested, He explained that initil 
the German defences had been built on the French and Belgian frontiers 
the German Govcinmcnt would do everything to prevent rather 
than encourage an outbreak by the Nazis in Austria, and that they 
would pursue a quiet line with regard to Czechoslovakia “As 
soon as our foitif cations are consiiuctcd,” he said, '"and the countries in 
Central Europe icalisc that Fiance cannot entci Geinian fcnitory, all 
these countries will be<^m to feel very difercntly about their forei^t 
policies, and a new constellation will develop “ Ncuratli further in- 
formed Mr. Bullitt that the youth of Austria was turning more 
and inoie towards the Nazis, and the dominance of the Nazi 
Party in Austria was inevitable and only a question of time. But 
the governing factor was the completion of the German fortif cations on 
the French fiontier, for otherwise a Gciman quarrel with Italy 
might lead to a French attack on Germany 
On May 21, 1936, Hitler in a speech to the Reichstag declared 
that "Germany neither intends nor wishes to intcifcrc in the 
mternal affairs of Austiia, to annex Austria, or to conclude an 
Anscliluss”. On July ii, 1936, he signed a pact with the Austrian 
Government agreeing not to influence 111 any way the internal 
affairs of Austria, and especially not to give any active support 
to the Austrian National-Socialist movement. Within five days of 
this agreement secret instructions were sent to the National- 
Socialist Party in Austria to extend and intensify their activities. 
Meanwhile the German General Staff, under Hitler’s oidcrs, were 
set to draw up military plans for the occupation of Austria when 
the hour should strike. 
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ERE IS the place to set forth the principles of British policy 
towards Europe which I had followed for many years and 
follow still. I cannot better express them than m the woids 
which I used to the Conservative Members’ Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, who mvited me to address them in private at the 
end of March 1936 

“For four hundred years the foreign pohey of England has been 
to oppose the strongest, most aggressive, most dominating Power 
on the Continent, and particularly to prevent the Low Countries 
faUmg mto the hands of such a Power. Viewed in the hght of 
history, these four centuries of consistent purpose amid so many 
changes of names and facts, of circumstances and conditions, must 
rank as one of the most remarkable episodes which the records of 
any race, nation. State, or people can show. Moreover, on all 
occasions England took the more difficult course. Faced by 
Pluhp II of Spain, agamst Louis XIV under WiUiam III and 
Marlborough, agamst Napoleon, agamst William II of Germany, 
It would have been easy and must have been very tempting to 
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join with the stronger and share the fruits of his conquest. How- 
ever we always took the harder course, joined with the less strong 
Powers, made a combination among them, and thus defeated and 
frustrated the Continental military tyrant, whoever he was, what- 
ever nation he led. Thus we preserved the liberties of Europe, 
protected the growth of its vivacious and varied society, and 
emerged after four terrible struggles with an ever-growing £ime 
and widening Empire, and with the Low Countries safely pro- 
tected in tlicir mdcpcndcncc I lore is the wonderful unconscious 
tradition of British Foreign Policy. All our thoughts rest in that 
tradition to-day I know of notliing which ha,s occurred to alter 
or weaken the justice, wisdom, valour, and piudencc upon which 
our ancestors acted I know of nothing tliat has happened to 
human nature which in the slightest degree alters the validity of 
their conclusions I know of nothing in military, political, 
economic, or scientific fact which makes me feel tliat we are less 
capable I know of nothing which makes me feel that we might 
not, or cannot, inarch along the same road I vcntuie to put this 
very general proposition before you because it seems to me that if 
It IS accepted everything else becomes much more simple 

“Observe that the policy of Engkind takes no account of which 
nation it is that seeks the ovcilordship of Europe. The question 
isnot whethci it is Spam, oi the Ficiich Monaichy, or the French 
Empire, or the Gennau Empiie, oi the Hitler rc<^itiw. It has 
nothing to do with rulers or nations; it is concerned solely with 
whoever is the strongest or the potentially domaiating tyrant. 
Theiefore we should not be afraid of being accused of being pro- 
French or aiiti-Gcrnuii If the circumstances were reversed, we 
could equally he pro-Gciman and anti-Fiencli. It is a law of 
public policy which we are following, and not a mere expedient 
dictated by accidental circumstances, or likes and dislikes, or any 
other sentiment 

“The question therefore aiiscs whicii is to-day the Power in 
Europe which is the stioiigcst, and which seeks in a dangerous and 
oppressive sense to dominate To-day, for this year, prob.ably for 
part of 1937, the French Army is the strongest 111 Euiope. But no 
one IS afraid of France. Everyone knows that France wants to 
be let alone, and that with her it is only a ease of self-preservation. 
Everyone knows that the French arc peaceful and overhung by 
fear They arc at once brave, icsolutc, peace-loving, and weighed 
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down by anxiety. They are a bberal nation, with free Parliamen- 
tary institutions 

“Germany, on the other hand, fears no one. She is arming m, a 
manner winch has never been seen in German history. She is led 
by a handful of triumphant desperadoes. The money is running 
short, discontents are arising beneath these despofc rulers. Very 
soon they will have to choose on tire one hand betVv een economic 
and -firianrial collapse or internal upheaval, and on the other a 
war winch could have no other object, and which if successful 
can have no other result, than a Germamsed Europe under Nazi 
control Therefore it seems to me that all the old conditions 
present themselves again, and that our national salvation depends 
upon our gathering once again all die forces of Europe to contam, 
to restram, and if necessary to fiiistrate German domination. 
For, beheve me, if any of those other Powers, Spam, Louis XIV, 
Napoleon, Kaiser Wilbelm II, had with our aid become the 
absolute masters of Europe, they could have despoiled us, reduced 
us to insignificance and penury on the morrow of their victory 
We ought to set the hfe and endurance of the British Empire and 
the greatness of this Island very high in our duty, and not be led 
astray by illusions about an ideal world, which only means that 
other and worse controls will step mto our place, and that the 
future direction wiU belong to them 

“It IS at this stage that the spacious conception and extremely 
vital orgamsation of the League of Nations presents itself as a 
prime factor. The League of Nations is, m a practical sense, a 
British conception, and it harniomses perfectly with all our past 
methods and actions Moreover, it harmonises with those broad 
ideas of right and wrong, and of peace based upon contiolhng 
the major aggressor, which we have always followed We wish 
for the reign of law and freedom among nations and witlim 
nations, and it was for that, and nothing less than that, that those 
bygone architects of our repute, magmtude, and civdisation 
fought, tolled, and won The dream of a reign of International 
Law and of the settlement of disputes by patient discussion, but 
still m accordance with what is lawful and just, is very dear to the 
British people You must not underrate the force which these 
ideals exert upon the modem British democracy. One does not 
know how these seeds are planted by the winds of the centuries 
m the hearts of the working people. They are there, and just as 
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strong as their love of liberty. We should not neglect them, be- 
cause they arc the essence of the genius of this Island. Therefore 
we believe that in the fostering and fortifying of the League of 
Nations will be found tlie best means of defending our island 
security, as well as niaintaming grand universal causes with which 
we have very often found our own interests in natural accord 

“My three mam piopositions arc: first, that we must oppose the 
would-be dommatoi or potential aggressor; secondly, that Ger- 
many, under its present Nazi and with its prodigious 

armaments, so swiftly developing, fills unmistakably that part; 
tlurdly, that the League of Nations rallies many countries, and 
unites our own people here at home m tlic most effective way to 
control die would-be aggressor. I venture most respectfully to 
submit these main themes to your consideration. Everything else 
will follow from them. 

“It IS always more easy to discover and proclaim general prin- 
ciples than to apply them. First, we ought to count our effective 
association with Fiance. That docs not mean that we should 
develop a needlessly hostile mood against Germany. It is a part 
of our duty and our interest to keep the temperature low between 
these two countiics Wc shall not have any difficulty m this so 
far as France is concerned Like us, they arc a Parliamentary 
democracy with tremendous mlubitious against war, and, like 
us, under considerable drawbacks m piepanng their defence. 
Therefore I say wc ought to icgaid our defensive association with 
France as fundamental. Everything else must be viewed m 
proper subordination now that the times have become so sharp 
and perilous. Those who arc possessed of a definite body of 
doctrme and of dccply-rootcd convictions upon it will be in a 
much better position to deal with the shifts and surprises of daily 
affairs than those who are merely taking short views, and indulg- 
ing their natural impulses as they arc evoked by what they read 
from day to day. The first thing is to decide where you want to 
go. For myself, I am for the armed League of all Nations, or as 
many as you can get, against the potential aggressor, with England 
and France as the core of it. Let us neglect nothing m our power 
to estabhsh the great international fiamework If that should 
prove to be beyond our strength, or if it breaks down through 
the weakness or wrongdoing of otlicrs, then at least let us make 
sure that England and France, the two survivmg free great 
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countries of Europe, can together iidc out any storm that may 
blow with good and reasonable hopes of once again coming 
safely into port.” 

If we add the United States to Britain and France, if we change 
the name of the potential aggressor, if we substitute the United 
Nations Organisation for the League of Nations, the Atlantic 
Ocean for the English Chamicl, and the world for Europe, the 
argument is not necessarily without its application to-day. 

*★**■*■ 

Two whole years passed between Hitler’s seizure of the Rliine- 
land in March 1936 and his rape of Austria in March 1938 This 
was a longer interval than 1 had expected. Everything happened 
in the order foreseen and stated, but the spacing between the 
successive blows was longer During this period no time was 
wasted by Germany. The fortification of the Rhineland, or “the 
West Wall”, proceeded apace, and an immense line of permanent 
and semi-permanent foitifications grew continually The Ger- 
man Army, now on the full methodical basis of compulsory 
service and reinforced by ardent volunteering, grew stronger 
month by month, both m numbers and in the maturity and 
quality of its formations The German Air Force held and steadily 
improved the lead it had obtained over Gieat Britain The 
German mumtions plants were working at high pressure. The 
wheels revolved and the hammers descended day and night in 
Germany, making its whole industry an arsenal, and welding 
all Its population into one disciplined war machine At home m 
the autumn of 193(5 Hitler inaugurated a Pour Years’ Plan to 
reorgamse German economy for greater self-sufficiency in war. 
Abroad he obtained that “strong alliance” which he had stated in 
Mem Kampf would be necessary for Germany’s foreign policy. 
He came to terms with Mussolmi, and the Rome-Berlm Axis was 
formed 

Up till the middle of 1936 Hitler’s aggressive pohey and treaty- 
breabng had rested, not upon Germany’s strength, but upon the 
disunion and timidity of France and Britain and the isolation of 
the Umted States Each of his preliminary steps had been gambles 
m which he knew he could not afford to be seiiously challenged. 
The seizure of the Rluneland and its subsequent fortification was 
the greatest gamble of all. It had succeeded brilliantly His 
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opponents were too irresolute to call hts bluff. When next he 
moved in 1938 his bluff was bluff no more. Aggression was 
backed by force, and it might well be by superior force When 
the Governments of France and Britain realised the terrible 
transformation which had taken place it was too late, 

■*■★*■*■■*■ 

I continued to give the closest attention to our militaiy prepara- 
tions My relations with Sir Thomas Inskip, Munster for Co- 
ordination of Defence, were fiiciidly, and I did my best to help 
him privately. At his request I wrote and sent liiiii a memoran- 
dum about the much-nccdcd Ministry of Supply, which is dated 
June 6, 1936, Sec Appendix C, No effective action was however 
taken to create a Ministry of Supply until the spring of 1939, 
nearly three years later, nor was any attempt made to introduce 
emergency conditions into our munitions production, 

***** 

At the end of July 1936 the increasing degeneration of the 
Parhamentaiy rd^inie 111 Spam, and the growing strength of the 
movements for a Communist, or alternatively an aiiarclnst 
revolution, led to a military icvolt which had long been prepar- 
ing It IS part of the Communist doctrine and drill-book, laid 
down by Lcnm himself, that Communists should aid all move- 
ments towards the Left and help into office weak Constitutional, 
Radical, or Socialist Govciumcnts These tlicy should undermine, 
and from their falling hands snatch absolute power, and found the 
Marxist State In fact, a perfect lepioduction of the Kerensky 
period m Russia was taking place in Spam, But the strength of 
Spain had not been shattcicd by foreign war. The Army still 
maintained a measure of cohesion Side by side with the Com- 
numist conspiracy there was elaborated in secret a deep military 
counterplot. Neither side could claim with justice the title-deeds 
of legality, and Spaniards of aU classes were bound to consider the 
hfe of Spain 

Many of the ordinary guarantees of civilised society had been 
already liquidated by the Communist pervasion of the decayed 
Parhainentary Government Murders began on both sides, and 
the Communist pestilence had reached a point where it could take 
political opponents 111 the streets 01 from their beds and kill them. 
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Already a large number of these assassinations had taken place in 
and around Madrid The chmax was the murder of Sen or Sotelo, 
the Conservative leader, who corresponded somewhat to the 
type of Sir Edward Carson in British pohtics before the 1914 war. 
This crime was tlie signal for the generals of the Army to act. 
General Franco had a month before wntten a letter to the Spamsh 
War Minister, makmg it clear that if the Spamsh Government 
could not mamtam the normal securities of law in daily hfe the 
Army would have to intervene. Spam had seen many promncia- 
mientos by mili tary chiefs m the past. When, after General 
Sanjurjo had perished in an air crash, General Franco raised the 
standard of revolt, he was supported by tlie Army, mcludmg the 
rank and file The Church, with the noteworthy exception of the 
Domimcans, and nearly all the elements of the Raght and Centre 
adhered to him, and he became immediately the master of several 
important provmces. The Spamsh sailors killed their officers and 
jomed what soon became the Comniumst side. In the collapse 
of civdised government the Commumst sect obtamed control, 
and acted m accordance with their drill. Bitter civil war now 
began. Wholesale cold-blooded massacres of their political 
opponents, and of the well-to-do, were perpetrated by the Com- 
munists who had seized power. These were repaid with mterest 
by the forces under Franco. All Spaniards went to their deaths 
with remarkable composure, and great numbers on both sides 
were shot. The military cadets defended their college at the 
Alcazar m Toledo with the utmost tenacity, and Franco’s troops, 
forcmg their way up from the south, leavmg a trail of vengeance 
behmd them m every Commumst village, presently achieved then 
rehef This episode deserves the notice of historians. 

In this quarrel I was neutral. Naturally I was not m favour of 
the Commhmsts How could I be, when if I had been a Spamard 
they would have murdered me and my family and friends^ I was 
sure however that with all the rest they had on their hands the 
British Government were right to keep out of Spam. France pro- 
posed a plan of Non-Intervention, whereby both sides would be 
left to fight It out without any external aid The British, German, 
Itahan, and Russian Governments subscribed to this. In con- 
sequence the Spamsh Government, now 111 the hands of the most 
extreme revolutionaries, found itself deprived of the right even 
to buy the arms ordered with the gold it physically possessed It 
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would have been more reasonable to follow the normal course 
and to have recognised tlie belligerency of both sides, as was done 
in the American Civil War of 1861-65. Instead, however, the 
policy of Non-Intervention was adopted and formally agreed 
to by all the Great Powers This agreement was strictly observed 
by Great Britain, but Italy and Germany on the one side, and 
Soviet Russia on the other, broke their engagement constantly 
and threw their weight into the struggle one against the other. 
Germany m particular used her air-power to commit such experi- 
mental horrors as the bombing of the defenceless little township 
of Guermca. 

The Government of M Leon Blum, which had succeeded the 
Ministry of M. Albert Sarraut on June 4, was under pressure from 
Its Communist supporters m the Chamber to support the Spanish 
Government with war material. The Air Minister, M. Cot, 
without too much regard for the strength of the French Air Force, 
then m a state of decay, was secretly delivering planes and equip- 
ment to die Repubhean armies. I was perturbed at such develop- 
ments, and on July 31, 193 d, I wrote to M. Corbin, the French 
Ambassador 

One of the greatest difficulties I meet with in trying to hold on to 
the old position is the German talk that die anti-Communist countries 
should stand together I am sure if France sent aeroplanes, etc,, to the 
present Madrid Government, and the Gciinans and Italians pushed in 
from the other angle, the dominant forces here would be pleased 
with Germany and Italy, and estranged from France I hope you will 
not mind my writing tlus, which I do of course entirely on my own 
account I do not hkc to hear people talking of England, Germany, 
and Italy forming up against European Coiiimuiusm It is too easy 
to be good 

I am sure that an absolutely rigid neutrality, with the stiongest 
protest against any breach of it, is the only correct and safe course at 
the present time A day may come, if there is a stalemate, when the 
League of Nations may intervene to wmd up the horrors. But even 
that is very doubtful 

***** 

There is another event which must be recorded here. On 
November 25, 1936, the Ambassadors of all the Powers repre- 
sented m Berhn were summoned to the Foreign Office, where 
Herr von Neurath disclosed the details of the Anti-Comintern 
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Pact, which had been negotiated with the Japanese Government. 
The purpose of the pact was to take common action against the 
international activities of the Comintern, either within the boun- 
daries of the contracting States or beyond them. 

***** 

Durmg the whole of 1936 the anxiety of the nation and Parlia- 
ment continued to mount, and was concentrated m particular 
upon our air defences In the Debate on the Address on Novem- 
ber 13 I severely reproached Mr Baldwin for having faded to 
keep his pledge that “any Government of this country— a 
National Government more than any, and this Government- 
will see to it that m air strength and air power this country shall 
no longer be in a position inferior to any country within striking 
distance of its shores”. I said “The Government simply cannot 
make up their mmds, or they cannot get the Prime Minister to 
make up his mind. So they go on in strange paradox, decided 
only to be undecided, resolved to be irresolute, adamant for 
drift, solid for fluidity, all-powerful to be impotent So we go on 
preparmg more months and yeais — ^precious, perhaps vital, to the 
greatness of Britain — for the locusts to eat ” 

Mr. Baldwin replied to me m a remarkable speech, in which he 
said 

I want to speak to the House with the utmost frankness . . . 7 he 
difference of opimon between Mr Churchill and myself is m the years 
1933 onwards In 193 1-3 2, although it is not admitted by the Opposi- 
tion, there was a period of fmancial crisis But there was another 
reason I would remind the House that not once but on many occasions 
in speeches and in various places, when I have been speaking and 
advocating as far as I am able the democratic principle, I have stated 
that a democracy is always two years hehtnd the dictator I believe that to 
be true It has been true in diis case I put before the whole House 
my own views with an appalling frankness. You will remember at 
that time the Disarmament Conference was sittmg in Geneva You 
wiU remember at that time there was probably a stronger pacifist feel- 
mg rumung through this country than at any time since the war. You 
wdl remember the election at Fulham in the autumn of 1933, when a seat 
which the National Government held was lost by about 7,000 votes on no 
issue but the pacifist . , My position as the leader of a great party 
was not altogether a comfoi table one. I asked myself what chance 
was there — ^when that feeling that was given expression to in Fulham 
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was common tlironghout the country — wliat chance was there within 
the next year or two of tliat feeling being so changed that the country 
would give a mandate for rearmament? Supposing I had gone to the 
country and said that Germany was rearming, and that we must 
rearm, does anybody think that this pacific democracy would have 
rallied to that cry at that moment? I cannot thtiik of anytime that would 
have made the loss of the election from my pomt of view more certain. 

This was indeed appalling frankness. It earned naked truth 
about his motives into indecency That a Ihimc Minister should 
avow that he had not done his duty in regaid to national safety 
because he was afraid of losing the election was an incident 
without parallel in our Parliamentary history Mr Baldwin was 
of course not moved by any ignoble wish to remain in office He 
was in fact in 1936 earnestly dcsiioiis of ictinng His policy was 
dictated by the fear that if the Socialists came into power even 
less would be done than his Government intended All their 
declarations and votes against defence mcasiucs arc upon record 
But this was no complete defence, and less than justice to the 
spiiit of the British people The success winch had attended tlie 
naive confession of miscalculation in air parity the previous year 
was not repeated on this occasion The House was shocked 
Indeed, the impression pioduccd wasso painful that it might well 
have been fatal to Mr Baldwin, who was also at that time m 
failing health, had not the unexpected intervened. 

* * * * * 

At tins time there was a gic.it diawing together of men and 
women of all parties m England who saw the perils of the future, 
and were resolute upon practical measures to secure our safety 
and the cause of freedom, equally menaced by both the totali- 
tarian impulsions and our Government’s complacency Our plan 
was the most rapid large-scale rearmament of Britain, combined 
with the complete acceptance and employment of the authority 
of the League of Nations I called this policy “Arms and the 
Covenant”. Mr Baldwin’s performance in the House of Com- 
mons was viewed among us all with disdain. The culmination of 
this campaign was to be a meeting at the Albert Hall Here on 
December 3 we gathered many of the leading men in all the 
parties stioiig Tones of the Right Wing earnestly convinced 
of the national peril; the leaders of the League of Nations Peace 
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Ballot; the representatives of many great trade unions, including 
m the chair my old opponent of the General Strike, Sir Walter 
Citrme; the Liberal Party and its leader. Sir Arclnbald Sinclair. 
We had the feehng that we were upon the threshold of not only 
g aining respect for our views, but of making them dominant. 
It was at this moment that the King’s passion to marry the woman 
he loved caused the castmg of all else into the background. The 
Abdication crisis was at hand 

Before I replied to the Vote of Thanks there was a cry, “God 
Save the Kmg,” and tins excited prolonged cheering I explamed 
therefore on the spur of the moment my personal position. 

There is another grave matter which overshadows our nunds to- 
night In a few minutes we are going to smg “God Save the King”. 
I shall sing it with more heartfelt fervour than I have ever sung it in 
my life I hope and pray that no irrevocable decision will be taken in 
haste, but that time and public opinion will be allowed to play their 
part, and that a cherished and unique personahty may not be mcon- 
tmendy severed from the people he loves so well I hope that Parlia- 
ment will be allowed to discharge its function in these high constitu- 
tional questions. I trust that our King may be guided by the opinions 
that are now for the first time bemg expiessed by the British nation 
and the British Empire, and that the British people will not m their 
turn be found wantmg m generous consideration for the occupant 
of the Throne 

It IS not relevant to this account to describe the brief but 
intensely violent controversy that followed I had known Kmg 
Edward VIII since he was a cluld, and had m 1910 as Home 
Secretary read out to a wonderful assembly the Proclamation 
creatmg him Prmce of Wales at Carnarvon Castle I felt bomid 
to place my personal loyalty to him upon the liighest plane. 
Although during the summer I had been made fully aware of 
what was gomg forward, I m no way interfered or communicated 
with him at any time However, presently m Ins distress he asked 
the Prime Munster for permission to consult me. Mr Baldwm 
gave formal consent, and on this bemg conveyed to me I went 
to the Kmg at Fort Belvedere. I remained in contact with him till 
his abdication, and did my utmost to plead both to the Kmg and 
to the pubhc for patience and delay I have never repented of 
this — mdeed, I could do no other 

The Prime Mmister proved himself to be a shrewd judge of 
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British national feeling Undoubtedly be perceived and expressed 
the profound will of the nation. His deft and skilful handhng 
of the Abdication issue raised him m a fortnight from the depths 
to the pinnacle. There were several moments when I seemed to be 
entirely alone against a wrathful House of Commons. I am not, 
when m action, miduly affected by hostile currents of feeling; 
but It was on more than one occasion almost physically impossible 
to make myself heard AU the forces I had gathered together on 
“Arms and the Covenant”, of which I conceived myself to be the 
mainspring, were estranged or dissolved, and I was myself so 
smitten in pubhc opinion that it was the almost universal view 
that my political hfe was at last ended How strange it is that 
this very House of Commons which had regarded me with so 
much hostility should have been the same instrument which 
hearkened to my guidance and upheld me thiough the long 
adverse years of war till victory over all our foes was gained' 
what a proof is here offered that the only wise and safe course 
is to act from day to day m accordance with what one’s own 
conscience seems to decree ' 

From the Abdication of one King we passed to the Coronation 
of another, and until the end of May 1937 the ceremonial and 
pageantry of a solemn national act of allegiance and the consecra- 
tion of British loyalties at home and throughout the Empire to 
the new Sovereign filled all minds Foreign affairs and the state 
of our defences lost all claim upon the pubhc mood Oui Island 
might have been ten thousand miles away fiom Europe. How- 
ever, I am permitted to record that on May 18, 1937, on the 
morrow of the Coronation, I received from the new King, His 
present Majesty, a letter in his own handwriting: 

The Royal Lodgp, 

The Gri at Park, 
Windsor, Bliucs. 

18.V 37 

My dear Mr Churchill, 

I am writing to thank you for your very nice letter to me I know 
how devoted you have been, and still arc, to my dear brother, and I 
feel touched beyond words by your sympathy and understanding m 
the very difficult problems that have arisen since he left us iii December 
I fully reahse the great responsibilities and cares that I have taken on 
as ICng, and I feel most encouraged to receive your good wishes, as 
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one of our great statesmen, and from one who has served his country 
so faithfully I can only hope and trust that the good feeling and hope 
that exists in the Country and Empire now will prove a good example 
to other Nations in the world 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

GEORGE RI. 

This gesture of magnanimity towards one whose influence at 
that time had fallen to zero will ever be a cherished experience in 
my life 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

On May 28, 1937, after King George VI had been crowned, 
Mr Baldwin retired His long pubhc services were suitably 
rewarded by an Earldom and the Garter He laid down the wide 
authority he had gatliered and carefully maintained, but had 
used as httle as possible He departed m a glow of pubhc gratitude 
and esteem. There was no doubt who his successor should be 
Mr Neville Chamberlain had, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
not only done the mam work of the Government for five years 
past, but was the ablest and most forceful Mimster, with high 
abihties and an historic name I had described him a year earher 
at Birmingham m Shakespeare’s words as the “packhorse m our 
great aftairs”, and he had accepted this description as a compli- 
ment I had no expectation that he would wish, to work with me, 
nor would he have been wise to do so at such a time His ideas 
were far different from mine on the treatment of the donnnant 
issues of the day. But I welcomed the accession to power of a 
live, competent, executive figure While still Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he had involved himself m a fiscal proposal for a small- 
scale national defence contribution which had been ill-received 
by the Conservative Party and was of course criticised by the 
Opposition. I was able, m the first days of his Preimership, to 
make a speech upon tins subject which helped him to withdraw, 
without any loss of dignity, from a position which had become 
untenable. Our relations continued to be cool, easy, and polite 
both m pubhc and m private. 

Mr Chamherlam made few changes m the Government He 
had had disagreements with Mr Duff Cooper about War Office 
administration, and much surprised him by offermg him advance- 
ment to die great key office of the Admiralty. The Prime 
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Minister evidently did not know the eyes through which his new 
First Lord, whose early career had been in the Foreign Oflficc, 
viewed the European scene. In my turn I was astonished that Sir 
Samuel Hoare, who had just secured a large expansion of the 
naval programme, should wish to leave the Adnuralty for the 
Home Office. Hoaie seems to have believed that prison reform 
in a broad humanitarian sense would become the prevailing topic 
in the immediate future, and smce his fimily was comiccted with 
the famous Elizabeth Fry, he had a strong personal sentiment 
about It. 

I may here set down a comparative appreciation of these two 
Prime Ministers, Baldwin and Chamberlam, whom I had known 
so long and under whom I had served or was to serve Stanley 
Baldwm was the wiser, more comprelicndmg personahty, but 
without detailed executive capacity. He was largely detached from 
foreign and mihtary affairs. He knew httle of Europe, and dis- 
liked what he knew. He had a deep knowledge of British party 
politics, and icprcsented in a broad way some of the strengths 
and many of the infirmities of our Island race. Fie had fought five 
General Elections as leader of the Conservative Paity and had 
won three of them. He had a genius for waiting upon events and 
an imperturbability under advcisc criticism He was singularly 
adroit m letting events work for him, and capable of seizing the 
ripe moment when it came. He seemed to me to revive the 
impressions Instory gives us of Sir Robert Walpole, without of 
course the eightccnth-ccntury corruption, and he was master of 
British politics for nearly as long 

Neville Chambcilain, on the other hand, was alert, businesslike, 
opinionated and self-confident in a very high degree Unlike 
Baldwm, he conceived himself able to compiehend the whole 
field of Europe, and indeed the world Instead of a vague but 
none the less deep-seated intuition, we had now a narrow, sharp- 
edged efficiency witlmi the limits of the policy in which he be- 
heved. Both as Chancellor of the Exchequer and as Prime 
Munster he kept the tightest and most rigid control upon mihtary 
expenditure. He was throughout this period the masterful 
opponent of all emeigency mcasiucs He had formed decided 
judgments about all the political figures of the day, both at home 
and abroad, and felt himself capable of dcalmg with them. Ills 
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all-perva<lmg hope was to go down to history as the great Peace- 
maker, and for dus he was prepared to strive continually m the 
teeth of facts, and face great risks for himself and his country. 
Unhappily he ran mto tides the force of winch he could not 
measure, and met hurricanes from which he did not flinch, but 
with winch he could not cope. In these closmg years before the 
war I should have found it easier to work with Baldwm, as I 
knew him, than with Chamberlain, but neither of them had any 
wish to work with me except in the last resort. 

* * ★ * * 

One day in 1937 I had a meeting with Herr von Ribbentrop, 
German Ambassador to Bntam. In one of my fortmghtly articles 
I had noted that he had been misrepresented m some speech he 
had made I had of course met him several times m society He 
now asked me whether I would come to see him and have a talk. 
He received me m the large upstairs room at die German Embassy. 
We had a conversation lasting for more than two hours. Ribben- 
trop was most pohte, and we ranged over the European scene, 
both m respect of armaments and pohcy. The gist of his state- 
ment to me was that Germany sought the friendship of England 
(on the Contment we are stdl often called “England”). He said 
he could have been Foreign Munster of Germany, but he had 
asked Hitler to let him come over to London m order to make the 
full case for an Anglo-German entente or even alhance. Germany 
would stand guard for the British Empire m aU its greatness and 
extent. They might ask for the return of the German colomes, 
but this was evidently not cardmal. What was required was that 
Bntam should give Germany a free hand m the East of Europe. 
She must have her Lebensraum, or hving-space, for her increas- 
mg population Therefore Poland and the Danzig Corridor must 
be absorbed. White Russia and the Ukrame were mdispensable 
to the future hfe of the German Reich of some seventy miUion 
souls. Nothmg less would suffice All that was asked of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire was not to mterfere. There was a 
large map on the wall, and the Ambassador several times led me 
to It to illustrate his projects 

After hearmg all this I said at once that I was sure the British 
Government would not agree to give Germany a free hand m 
Eastern Europe. It was true we were on bad terms with Soviet 
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Russia and that we hated Communism as much as Hider did, but 
he might be sure that even, if France were safeguarded Great 
Bntam would never dismterest herself in the fortunes of the 
Continent to an extent which would enable Germany to gam the 
domination of Central and Eastern Europe. We were actually 
standing before the map when I said tins. Ribbentrop turned 
abruptly away. He then said, “In that case, war is inevitable. 
There is no way out. The Fuehrer is resolved. Nothing will 
stop him and nothing will stop us.” We then returned to our 
chairs. I was only a private Member of Parliament, but of some 
prommence. I thought it nght to say to the German Ambassador 
—in fact, I remember the words well, “When you talk of war, 
which no doubt would be general war, you must not underrate 
England. She is a curious country, and few foreigners can under- 
stand her nund. Do not judge by the attitude of the present 
Administration. Once a great cause is presented to the people aU 
kmds of unexpected actions rmght be taken by this very Govern- 
ment and by the British nation.” And I repeated, “Do not 
underrate England. She is very clever. If you plunge us aU into 
another Great War she wiU bring the whole world agamst you, 
hke last time ” At tins the Ambassador rose m heat and said, 
“Ah, England may be very clever, but tins time she will not bnng 
the world agamst Germany.” We turned the conversation on to 
easier Imes, and nothing more of note occurred. The inadent 
however remams in my memory, and as I reported it at the time 
to the Foreign Office I feel it right to put it on record 
'When he was on liis trial for his life by the conquerors Ribben- 
trop gave a distorted version of this conversation and claimed that 
I should be summoned as a witness What I have set down about 
it IS what I should liave said had I been called. 
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The “Overall Strategic Ohjective' - German Expenditure on Arma-‘ 
ments - Independent Inquiries - The Conservative Deputation to the 
Time Minister, July 28, 1936 - My Statement of the Case - General 
Conclusions - My Fear - Our Second Meeting, November 23, 1936 - 
Lord Swintoii Leaves the Air Ministry, May 12, 1938 - Debate in 
Parliament - Lindemann Rejoins the Air Defence Research Com- 
mittee - My Correspondence with M Daladier - The French Estimate 
of German Air Strength, 1938 - My Estimate of the German Army, 
June 1938 -M Daladier Concurs - The Decay of the French Air 
Foice - The Careless Islanders. 


j Ad vantage E gamed m war and also in foreign policy 
\ and other tlimgs by selectmg from many attractive or 

J. X.unpleasant alternatives the dommatmg point. American 
mihtary drought has corned the expression ^‘Overall Strategic 
Objective”. When our officers first heard this they laughed; but 
later on its wisdom became apparent and accepted Evidently 
this should be the rule, and other great busmess be set m subordi- 
nate relationship to it. Failure to adhere to tins simple prmciple 
produces confusion and futihty of action, and nearly always makes 
things much worse later on. 

Personally I had no difficulty m conformmg to the rule long 
before I heard it proclaimed My mmd was obsessed by the 
impression of the terrific Germany I had seen and felt in action 
durmg the years of 1914 to 1918 suddenly becoming agam pos- 
sessed of all her martial power, while the Alhes, who had so 
narrowly survived, gaped idle and bewildered Therefore I con- 
tinued by every means and on every occasion to use what m- 
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fluence I had witli the House of Commons and also with indi- 
vidual Ministers to urge forward our mihtary preparations and to 
procure Allies and associates for what would befoie long become 
agam the Common Cause. 

One day a friend of mine in a high confidential position under 
the Government came over to Chartwcll to swim with me in 
my pool when the sun shone bright and the water was fairly 
warm. We talked of nothing but the coming war, of the certainty 
of which he was not entirely convinced. As I saw him off he 
suddenly on an impulse tuincd and said to me, “The Germans 
are spending a thousand million pounds sterling a year on their 
armaments.” I thought Parliament and the British public ought 
to know the facts. I therefoie set to work to examine German 
finance. Budgets were produced and still published every year 
m Germany, but from their wealth of figures it was very difficult 
to tell what was happening. However, in April 1936 I privately 
instituted two separate lines of scrutiny. The first rested upon 
two German refugees of lugh ability and inflexible purpose. They 
understood all the details of the presentation of German budgets, 
the value of the mark, and so forth At the same time I asked my 
friend Sir Henry Strakosch whether he could not find out what 
was actually happening. Strakosch was the head of the firm called 
Umon Corporation, with great resources, and a highly-skilled, 
devoted persoimel. The brams of this City company were 
turned for several weeks on to the problem. Presently they re- 
ported with precise and lengthy detail that the German war 
expenditure was certainly round about a thousand million pounds 
sterhng a year. At the same time the German refugees, by a 
totally different senes of arguments, arrived independently at the 
same conclusion. One thousand milhon pounds sterling per 
annmn at the money values of 1936' 

I had therefore two separate structures of fact on winch to base 
a pubhc assertion. So I accosted Mr. Neville Chamberlain, still 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, m the Lobby the day before a 
debate and said to him, “To-morrow I shall ask you whether it 
is not a fact that the Germans are spending a thousand million 
pounds a year on warlike preparations, and I shall ask you to 
confirm or deny,” Chamberlam said, “I camiot deny it, and if 
you put the point I shall confirm it.” I must quote my words: 
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Taking the figures from German official sources, the expenditure 
on capital account from the end of March 1933 to the end of June 
1935 has been as follows- in 1933 nearly five rmlhards of marks, in 
1934 nearly eight milliards, and m 1935 nearly eleven milliards — a 
total of twenty-four rmlhards, or rouglily ^ 2 , 000 , 000,000 Look at 
these figures, 5, 8, and ri for the three years They give you exactly 
the hind of progression which a properly-developing munitions 
industry would make. 

Specifically I asked the Chancellor: 

Whetlier he is aware that the expenditure hy Germany upon pur- 
poses directly and mdirectly concerned with military preparations, 
mcluding strategic roads, may well have amounted to the equivalent 
of 5^800 inilhons durmg the calendar year 193 s; and whether tins rate 
of expenditure seems to be continuing in the current calendar year 

Mr, Chamberlam; The Government have no official figures, but 
from such mformabon as they have I see no reason to think that the 
figure mentioned in my right hon. friend’s question is necessarily 
excessive as apphed to either year, although, as he himself would agree, 
there are elements of conjecture. 

I substituted the figure of jfSoo nnlhons for ^ 1,000 millions 
to cover my secret mformation, and also to be on the safe side. 

* * * * ★ 

I sought by several means to brmg the relative state of British 
and German armaments to a clear-cut issue. I asked for a debate 
in Secret Session. This was refused “It would cause needless 
alarm.’’ I got httle support. All Secret Sessions are unpopular 
with the Press. Then on July 20, 1936 , 1 asked the Prime Minister 
whether he would receive a deputation of Privy Councillors and 
a few others who would lay before him the facts so far as they 
knew them. Lord Sahsbury requested that a similar deputation 
from the House of Lords should also come This was agreed 
Although I made personal appeals both to Mr. Attlee and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, the Labour and Liberal Parties dechned to be 
represented. Accordmgly, on July 28 we were received m the 
Prime Mimster’s House of Commons room by Mr. Baldwm, 
Lord Hahfax, and Sir Thomas Inskip. The foUo-wmg Conserva- 
tive and non-party notables came with me. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lam mtroduced us. 
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The Deputation 
House of Commons 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr Churchill 
Sir Robert Horne. 

Mr, Amery. 

Sir John Gilmour. 

Captain Guest 
Admiral Sir Roger Keyes. 

Earl ‘Wmterton 
Sir Henry Croft 
Sir Edward Grigg 
Viscount Woliner. 

Lieut -Col Moorc-Brabazon. 

Sir Hugh O’Neill. 

Tins was a great occasion I cannot recall anything like it in 
what I have seen of JBiitish public life. The gioup of cnimcut 
men, with no thought of personal advantage, hut whose lives 
had been centred upon public affiirs, rcpicscnted a weight of 
Conservative opinion which could not easily be disregarded If 
the leaders of the Labour and Liberal Oppositions had come with 
us there might have been a political situation so tense as to cnfoicc 
remedial action. The proceedings occupied three or four hours 
on each of two successive days. I have always said Mr. Baldwin 
was a good listener. He certainly seemed to listen with the 
greatest interest and attention. With him were various members 
of the staif of the Committee of Impciial Defence On the first 
day I opened the case m a statement of an hour and a quarter, 
ofwliich some extracts, given in Appendix D, throw a true light 
on the scene. 

I ended as follows* 

First, we are facing the greatest danger and emergency of our 
history. Second, we have no hope of solving our problem except in 
conjui’ction with the French Repubhe. The umon of the Biitish 
Fleet and the French Army, together with their combined Air Forces 
operating from close behind the French and Belgian fionticrs, together 
with all that Britain and France stand for, constitutes a deterrent in 
wluch salvation may reside Anyhow it is tlic best hope Coming 
down to detail, we must lay aside every impediment in raising our 
own strength. Wc cannot possibly provide against all possible dangers 
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We must concentrate upon what is vital and take our pumshment 
elsewhere Commg to still more defimte piopositions, we must in- 
crease the development of our air-power in priority over every other 
consideration At all costs we must draw the flower of our youth into 
piloting aeroplanes. Never mind what inducements must be offered, 
we must draw from every source, by every means We must accelerate 
and simphfy our aeroplane production and push it to the largest scale, 
and not hesitate to make contracts with the United States and elsewhere 
for the largest possible quantities of aviation material and eqmpment 
of all kmds We are ui danger, as we have never been in danger 
before — no, not even at the height of the submarine campaign [1917] 

Tins thought preys upon me Tlie months slip by rapidly Ijwe delay 
too long in repairing onr defences we may he foihtdden by superior power to 
complete the process. 

★ ★ ★ * * 

We wcie much disappomted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could not be present. It was evident that Mr Baldwin’s 
health was failing, and it was well known that he would soon seek 
rest from his buidens. There could be no doubt who would be 
his successor. Uidiappily, Mr Neville Chamberlain was absent 
upon a well-deserved hohday, and did not have the opportunity 
of tins direct confrontation with the facts from members of the 
Conservative Party, who included his brother and so many of 
his most valued personal friends. 

Most earnest consideration was given by Ministers to our 
formidable representations, but it was not till after the Recess, 
on November 23, 1936, that we were all invited by Mr Baldwin 
to receive a more fully considered statement on the whole posi- 
tion. Sir Thomas Inskip then gave a frank and able account, in 
which he did not conceal from us the gravity of the phght nito 
winch we had come In substance tins was to the effect that our 
estimates, and m particular my statements, took a too gloomy 
view of our prospects, that great efforts were bemg made (as 
mdeed they were) to recover the lost ground, but that no case 
existed which would justify the Government m adoptmg emer- 
gency measures, that these would necessardy be of a character to 
upset the whole mdustrial hfe of this country, would cause wide- 
spread alarm, and advertise any deficiencies that existed, and that 
witlun these hrmts everythmg possible was being done On this 
Sir Austen Chamberlam recorded our general impression that our 
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anxieties were not relieved and that wc were by no means satis- 
fied. Thus we took our leave. 

I cannot contend that at this date, the end of 1936, the position 
could have been retrieved. Much more however could and ought 
to have been done by an intense convulsive effort And of course 
the fact and proof of this effort must have had its immeasurable 
effect on Germany, if not on Hitler But the paramount fact 
remained that the Germans had the lead of us in the air, and also 
over the whole field of munitions production, even making 
allowance foi our smaller nnlitaiy needs, and foi the fact tliat we 
had a right also to count upon France and the Ficnch Army and 
Air Force. It was no longer in our power to forestall I Iitlcr or to 
regain air parity Nothing could now prevent the German Ainiy 
and the German Air Force fioni becoming the strongest in 
Europe. By extraordinary and disturbing exertions wc could 
improve our position. Wc could not cure it 
These sombre conclusions, winch were not seriously disputed 
by the Government, no doubt influenced their foreign policy, and 
full accoLUit must be taken of them when we try to foim a judg- 
ment upon the decision which Mr Chambcilam, when he became 
Prime Minister, took before and during the Munich crisis. I was 
at this time only a private Member of Parliament, and I boic no 
official responsibility I strove iny utmost to galvanise the Govern- 
ment mto vehemence and extraordinary picparatioii, even at the 
cost of world alarm In these endeavours no doubt I painted the 
picture even darker than it was The emphasis winch I had put 
upon the two years’ lag which afflicted us may well be judged 
inconsistent with my desire to come to grips witli Hitler in 
October 1938. I remain convinced however that it was ught to 
spur the Government by every means, and that it would have 
been better m all the circumstances, which will presently be 
described, to fight Hitler m 1938 than it was when we finally liad 
to do so in September 1939. Of this more later. 

* ★ * ★ ★ 

Presently Mr. Baldwm, as we have seen, gave place to Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, and wc must now move on to 1938. Lord 
Swinton was a very keen and efficient Air Minister, and for a long 
time had great infiucnce m the Cabinet m procuring the necessary 
facilities and funds. The anxiety about our air defences continued 
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to grow, and reached its chmax m May. The many great and 
valuable expansions and improvements which Lord Swuiton had 
made could not become apparent qruckly, and m any case the 
whole policy of the Government lacked both magnitude and 
urgency. I continued to press for an mqmry into the state of our 
air programme, and found mcreasing support. Swmton had made 
'the mistake of accepting a peerage. He was not therefore able to 
defend lumself and his department ni the House of Commons 
The spokesman who was chosen from the Government Front 
Bench was utterly unable to stem the rising tide of alarm and 
dissatisfaction. After one most unfortmiate debate it became 
obvious that the Air Munster should be m the House of 
Commons. 

One morning (May 12) at the Air Defence Research Com- 
mittee we were all busily engaged — scientists, pohticians, and 
officials — on teclinical problems, when a note was brought m to 
the Air Mimster asking him to go to Downing Street He desired 
us to contmue our discussions, and left at once. He never re- 
turned. He had been dismissed by Mr Chamberlain. 

In the agitated debate winch followed on the 25th I tried to 
distmgmsh between the exertions and capacity of the fallen 
Minister and the general coniplamt agamst the Government 

The credit of Government statements has been compromised by 
what has occurred. The House has been consistently misled about 
the air position The Prime Munster himself has been misled He 
was misled right up to the last moment, apparently Look at the 
statement which he made in March, when he spoke about our 
armaments 

“The sight of this enormous, this almost terrifymg, power winch 

Britain is bmlding up has a sobering effect, a steadying effect, on 

the opimon of the world ” 

I have often warned the House that the air programmes were 
falling into arrear But I have never attacked Lord Swmton. I have 
never thought that he was the one to blame — certamly not the only 
one to blame It is usual for the critics of a Government to discover 
hidierto unnoticed virtues m any Mimster who is forced to resign But 
perhaps I may quote what I said three months ago: “It would be unfair 
lo throw the blame on any one Mnuster, or upon Lord Swmton, for 
our deficiency. He certainly represents an extremely able and whole- 
hearted effort to do the best he possibly could to expand our air-power, 
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and the results which he aclueved would be bright if they were not 
darkened by the time-table, and if they were not outshone by other 
relative facts occurring elsewhere ” . . 

The hard responsibility for tlie failure to fulfil tlie promises made to 
us rests upon those who have governed and guided this Island for the 
last five years, that is to say, from the date when German leaimament 
in real earnest became apparent and known I certainly did not 
attempt to jom in a man-hunt of Lord Swuiton. I was very glad 
to-day to hear tlie Prime Minister’s tribute to liim. Certainly he 
deserves our sympathy He had the confidence and friendship of the 
Prime Mmister, he had the support of an enormous Parliamentary 
majority, yet he has been taken from his post at what, I think, is the 
worst moment m the story of air expansion It may be that in a few 
months there will be a considerable flow of aircraft arriving, yet lie 
has had to answer for his record at tins particularly dark moment for 
lum. I was reading the other day a letter of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, in which he said “To remove a Gencial in the midst of a 
campaign — that is the mortal stroke ” 

I turned to other aspects of our defences: 

We are now in the tlnrd year of openly avowed rearmament Why 
IS It, if all IS going well, there are so many deficiencies? Why, for 
instance, are the Guards drilling with flags instead of machine-guns? 
Why IS It that our small Territorial Army is in a rudimentary condi- 
uon? Is that all according to schedule? Why, when you consider how 
small are our forces, should it be impossible to equip the Territorial 
Army simultaneously with the Regular Army? It would have been 
a paltry task for British industry, winch is more flexible and more 
fertile than German industry in every sphere except mumtions . . . 

The other day the Secretary of State for War was asked about the 
anti-aircraft artillery The old 3-inch guns of the Great War, he said, 
had been modernised, and deliveries of the newer guns — and there is 
more than one type of newer gun — ^were proceeding “in advance of 
schedule” But what is the schedule? If your schedule prescribes a 
dehvery of half a dozen, ten, a dozen, twenty, or whatever it may be, 
guns per month, no doubt that may easily he up to schedule, and easily 
be ui advance of it But what is the adequacy of such a schedule to our 
needs? A year ago I reminded the House of the published progress 
of Germany in anti-aircraft artillery — thirty regiments of twelve 
batteries each of mobile artillery alone, aggregating sometbing between 
twelve and thirteen hundred guns, in addition to three or four thousand 
guns in fixed positions. These are all modern guns, not guns of 1915, 
but all gims made since the year 1933 
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Does not that give the House an idea of the tremendous scale of 
these transactions? We do not need to have a gigantic army like 
Continental countries, but in the matter of anti-aii craft defence we 
are on equal terms We are just as vulnciable, and perhaps more 
vulnerable Here is the Government thinking of anti-aircraft artillery 
in terms of hundreds where tlie Germans have it to-day m terms of 
thousands 

We are dunking at the present time in terms of production for three 
separate armed forces In fact and m truth, the supply of arms for all 
fighting forces resolves itself into a common problem of the provision 
and distribution of skilled labour, raw materials, plant, machineiy, and 
technical appliances That problem can only be dealt with compre- 
hensively, harmoniously, and economically through one central 
dominating control At the present time there is inefficiency and over- 
lapping, and there is certainly waste Why is it that this skilful aircraft 
industry of Britam requires ninety thousand men, and that it produces 
only one-half to one-third of what is bemg produced by about one 
hundied and ten thousand men m Germany? Is that not an extra- 
ordinary fact? It is incredible that we have not been able to produce 
a greater supply of aeroplanes at this time Given a plain office table, 
an empty field, money, and labour, we should receive a flow of aero- 
planes by eighteen months, yet tins is the thiity-fouith month since 
Lord Baldwin decided that the Air Force must be tripled. 

★ ★ ★ 

The new Secietary of State for Air, Sir Kingsley Wood, invited 
me to remain on the Air Defence Research Committee The 
skies had now grown much darker, and I felt keenly the need of 
Lindemann’s interpretation of the teclnucal aspects and of his 
advice and aid I therefore wrote to him saying that unless he 
was associated with me I would not continue After some 
tusslmg behmd the scenes Lmdemann was placed on the main 
Comimttee, and we lesumcd our joint woik 

Always, up tih the aimistice of Jinic 1940, whether m peace 
or war, m a private station or as head of the Government, I 
enjoyed confidential relations with the often-changing Prermers 
of the French Republic and with many of its leading Ministers 
I was most anxious to find out the truth about German 
rearmament and to cross-check my own calculations by theirs 
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I therefote wrote to M. Dakdier, with whom I was personally 
acquainted 

Mr Churchill to M Daladkr May 3, 1938 

Your predecessors, MM Blum and Flandm, were both kind cnougli 
to give me the French estimates of tlic German air strength at particular 
periods in recent years I should be much obliged if you could let me 
blow what your view is now I have several sources of information 
wluch have proved accurate in the past, but am anxious to have a 
cross-check from an independent souice 
I am so glad that your visit hcic was so successful, and I hope now 
that all those staff arrangements will be made, the need for which I 
have pressed upon our Ministers. 

In response M Daladicr sent me a document of seventeen pages 
dated May ir, 1938, winch “had been deeply thought out by 
the French Air Staff”. I showed this important paper to my 
friends m the Biitish department concerned, who examined it 
searcliingly and reported that “it agiccd m every essential with 
the independent opinions foimcd by the British Air Staff' on the 
basis of their own infoimation”. The French estimate of the size 
of die German Air Force was slightly higher than the Bntish. 
Early ui June I was in a position to write to M Daladiei with a 
considerable amount of authoritative opinion behind me. 

Mr Churchill to M Daladicr June 6, 1938 

I am very much obliged to you for the invaluable information winch 
I have received through tlic French Military Attaclic You may be 
sure 1 sliall use at only with the greatest discretion, and in oui common 
interests 

The general estimate of the German Air Force at the present time 
agrees with the private views I have been able to fotm I am mehned 
to think howevei that the German aiiciaft industry is turning out aii- 
craft at a somewhat higher rate than is allowed, and that the figure 
given IS that for the actual dchvciics of ancraft of military types to 
the German Air Force, excludmg deliveries for export, and to General 
Franco It is probable that the German Air Force will consist of thice 
hundred squadrons by April i, 1939, and four hundred squadrons 
by April i, 1940. 

I was also most anxious to cross-check my own estimates of the 
German Army with those which I had been able to form from 
English sources. Accordingly I added the following; 
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I venture to enclose a very short note of the information I 
able to gather from various sources about the present and j 
strength of the German Army It would be a convemence 
know whether tbs agrees broadly with your estimates It 
quite sufficient if the figures, as you understand them, cot 
cilled in in any case where you think I am in error. 

NOTE 

The German Army at this date, June i, consists of 36 regiil 
and 4 armoured divisions, the whole at full war-sUength. The m 
divisions are rapidly accjuinng the power to triple themselves, at. 
present time be doubled The artillery beyond 70 divisions is r 
complete The Officer Cotps is thin over the whole force Nei 
October i, 1938, we cannot expect less than 56 plus 4 arnioure 
filly equipped and armed divisional formations Behind these 
reservoir of trained men equal in man-power to about another 
for which skeleton formations have been devised and for which 
small arms, and a very low complement of artillery would he i 
lower standard were accepted for pat t of the active army This tale 
of the man-power of Austria, which at the extreme computation 1 
u divisions without arms but ready to draw on the general poc 
munitions industry In addition there are a number of men and 
an unbrigaded nature— fontier defence force, Landwehr division 
who are relatively unarmed. 

Onjtme 18, 1938, M. Daladier wrote: 

I am particularly pleased to learn that the information 
my letter of May 16 corresponds to yours 

I am entirely in accord with you m the facts relating to 
Army contauied in tlie note annexed to your letter of June 
be pointed out however tliat of the 36 oidinary divisio 
Germany actually disposes 4 are entirely motorised and 
course of becoming so soon 

In fact, according to our post-war mformation fre 
sources, tbs epitome of the German Army in the 
1938 was remarkably accurate, considering that it w 
by a private person. It shows that m my long senes 0 
for British reannament I was by no means ill-mforn 

*★*■*■*■ 
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Germany was not supposed to have an Air Force at aU. Until 
1933 France had held a high place among the air fleets of Europe. 
But m the very year in which Ehtler came into power a fateful 
lack of interest and support began to be displayed. Money was 
grudged; the productive capacity of the factories was allowed to 
dwmdle; modern types were not developed. The French forty- 
hour week could not rival the output of a Germany working 
harsh hours under war-time conditions. All this happened about 
the same time as tlie loss of air parity m Britain winch has been 
so fuUy described. In fact the Western Allies, who had the right 
to create whatever Air Forces they thought necessary for their 
safety, neglected this vital weapon, while tlie Germans, who were 
prohibited by treaty from touclnng it, made it the spear-point of 
their diplomacy and eventual attack. 

The French “Popular Front” Government of 1936 and later 
took many substantial measures to prepare the French Army and 
Navy for war. No correspondmg excition was made in the air. 
There is an ugly graph m Appenmx E winch shows in a decisive 
fashion the downward streak of French air-power and its uiter- 
section m 1935 by the line of ever-rismg German acliievemcnt. 
It was not until January 1938, when M. Guy La Chambre became 
Air Minister, that vigorous steps were taken to revive the French 
Air Force But then only eighteen months rcmauied. Nothing 
that the French could do could prevent the German Army grow- 
mg and ripening as each year passed and thus overtaking their 
own Army. But it is astomshmg that their air-power should 
have been allowed to fall by the wayside. It is not for me to 
apportion responsibility and blame to the Ministers of friendly 
and Allied foreign countries, but when m France they are looking 
out for “guilty men” it would seem that here is a field winch 
might well be searchingly explored. 

***** 

The spirit of the British nation and of the Parliament they had 
newly elected gradually rose as consciousness of the German, and 
soon of the German-Itahan, menace slowly and fitfully dawned 
upon them. They became wilhng, and even eager, for all lands 
of steps which, taken two or three years earher, would have 
prevented their troubles. But as their mood improved the power 
of their opponents and also the difficulty of their task mcreased. 
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Many say that nothing except war could have stopped Hitler 
after we had submitted to the seizure of the Rlnneland. This 
may mdeed be the verdict of future generations. Much how- 
ever could have been done to make us better prepared and thus 
lessen our hazards. And who shall say what could not have 
happened? 
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important if the Prime Mimster himself devotes special attention 
to foreign affans 

Eden was the Foreign Secretary of Mr. Baldwm, who, apart 
from his mam well-known desire for peace and a quiet hfe, took 
no active share m foreign pohcy. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other 
hand, sought to exercise a masterful control m many departments. 
He had strong views about foreign affairs, and from the begmnmg 
asserted his undoubted right to discuss them with foreign Ambas- 
sadors His assumption of the Premieiship therefore imphed a 
dehcate but perceptible change m the position of the Foreign 
Secretary. 

To this was added a profound, though at first latent, difference 
of spirit and opmion. The Prime Mimster wished to get on good 
terms with the two European Dictators, and beheved that con- 
cdiation and the avoidance of anythmg likely to offend them was 
the best method. Eden, on the other hand, had won his reputation 
at Geneva by rallymg the nations of Europe against one Dictator; 
and, left to himself, might well have carried Sanctions to the 
verge of war, and perhaps beyond He was a devoted adherent 
of the French Entente He had just msisted upon “Staff conversa- 
tions”. He was anxious to have more intimate relations with 
Soviet Russia. He felt and feared the Ehtlcr peril. He was 
alarmed by the weakness of our armaments, and its reaction on 
foreign affairs It nnght almost be said that there was not much 
difference of view between him and me, except of course that he 
was m harness. It seemed therefore to me from the begimiing 
that differences would be hkely to arise between these two leadmg 
Ministerial figures as the world situation became more acute. 

Moreover, m Lord Hahfax the Prime Minister had a colleague 
who seemed to share his views on foreign affairs with sympathy 
and conviction. My long and mtimate associations with Edward 
Hahfax dated from 1922, when, m the days of Lloyd George, he 
became my Under-Secretary at the Dominions and Colonial 
Office. Pohtical differences — even as serious and prolonged as 
those which arose between us about his pohcy as Viceroy of 
India — had never destroyed our personal relations. I thought I 
knew him very well, and I was sure that there was a gulf between 
us I felt also that this same gulf, or one hke it, was open between 
him and Anthony Eden. It would have been wiser, on the whole, 
for Mr. Chamberlam to have made Lord Hahfax his Foreign 
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Secretary when he formed his Government. Eden would have 
been far more happily placed in the War Office or the Admiralty, 
and the Pnme Mmister would have had a kindred spirit and his 
own man at the Foreign Office. This inauspicious situation 
developed steadily durmg the year that Eden and Chamberlam 
worked together. 

*Ar 

Up to this time and durmg many anxious years Sir Robert 
Vansittart had been the official head of the Foreign Office. FJis 
fortuitous connection with the Hoare-Laval pact had affected his 
position both widi the new Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, and in 
wide pohtical circles The Prime Mims ter, who leaned more and 
more upon his Chief Industrial Adviser, Sir Florace Wdson, and 
consulted him a great deal on matters entirely outside his province 
or compass, regarded Vansittart as hostile to Germany. This was 
indeed true, for no one more clearly reahsed or foresaw the 
growth of the German danger or was more ready to subordmate 
other considerations to meetmg it. The Foreign Secretary felt 
he could work more easily witli Sir Alexander Cadogan, a 
Foreign Office official also of the highest character and abihty. 
Therefore, at the end of 1937 Vansittart was appnsed of bus 
impenduig dismissal, and on January i, 1938, was appomted to 
the special post of “Chief Diplomatic Adviser to His Majesty’s 
Government”. This was represented to the public as promotion, 
and might well mdeed appear to be so. In fact however the whole 
responsibihty for managmg the Foreign Office passed out of his 
hands. He kept his old traditional room, but he saw the Foreign 
Office telegrams only after they had reached the Foreign Secretary 
with the imnutes of the department upon them. Vansittart, who 
refused the Embassy m Pans, continued m tins detached position 
for some time. 

Between the summer of 1937 and the end of that year diver- 
gence, both m method and aim, grew between the Prime Munster 
and his Foreign Secretary. The sequence of events which led 
to Mr. Eden’s resignation m February 1938 followed a logical 
course. 

The origmal pouits of difference arose about our relations with 
Germany and Italy. Mr. Chamberlam was deternimed to press 
his smt with the two Dictators In July 1937 he invited the Itahan 
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Ambassador, Count Grandi, to Downing Street. Tbe conversa- 
tion took place with the knowledge but not m the presence of 
Mr Eden. Mr Chamberlain spoke of his desire for an improve- 
ment m Anglo-Itakan relations Count Grandi suggested to him 
that as a preliminary move it might be well if the Prime Mmister 
were to write a personal appeal to Mussohni. Mr. Chamberlam 
sat down and wrote such a letter during the mterview It was 
dispatched without reference to the Foreign Secretary, who was 
m the Foreign Office a few yards away. The letter produced no 
apparent results, and our relations with Italy, because of the in- 
creasing Italian mtervention in Spam, got steadily worse. 

Mr. Chamberlain was imbued with a sense of a special and 
personal mission to come to friendly teims with the Dictators of 
Italy and Germany, and he conceived himself capable of achiev- 
mg this relationslnp. To Mussohm he wished to accord recogm- 
tion of the Itahan conquest of Abyssinia as a prelude to a general 
settlement of diflFerences. To Hitler he was prepared to offer 
colonial concessions. At the same time he was dismclmed to con- 
sider m a conspicuous manner the improvements of British arma- 
ments or the necessity of close collaboration with France, both 
on the Staff and pohtical levels Mr Eden, on the other hand, 
was convinced that any arrangement with Italy must be part of 
a general Mediterranean settlement, which must include Spam, 
and be reached m close understanding with France. In the 
negotiation of such a settlement our recogmtion of Italy’s position 
m Abyssima would cleaily be an important bargaming counter. 
To throw this away m the prelude and appear eager to m itiate 
negotiations was, m the Foreign Secretary’s view, unwise. 

Durmg the autumn of 1937 these differences became more 
severe. Mr Chamberlain considered that the Foreign Office was 
obstructmg his attempts to open discussions with Germany and 
Italy, and Mr Eden felt that his chief was displaymg immoderate 
haste m approachmg the Dictators, particularly while British 
armaments were so weak There was m fact a profound practical 
and psychological divergence of view. 

* ★ * ★ * 

In spite of my differences with the Government, I was in close 
sympathy with their Foreign Secretary. He seemed to me the 
most resolute and courageous figure in the Admimstration, and 
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although as a Private Secretary and later as an Under-Secretary 
of State m the Foreign Office he had had to adapt himself to many 
things I had attacked and stiU condenm, I felt sure his heart was 
in the right place and that he had the root of the matter m him. 
For bs part, he made a pomt of mvitmg me to Foreign Office 
functions, and we corresponded freely. There was of course no 
impropriety m this practice, and Mr. Eden held to the well- 
estabhshed precedent whereby the Foreign Secretary is accus- 
tomed to keep m contact with the prominent pohticd figures of 
the day on all broad mtemational issues. 

On August 7, 1937 . 1 wrote to Inm: 

This Spamsh business cuts across my thoughts. It seems to me most 
important to make Blum stay witli us strictly neutral, even if Germany 
and Italy contmue to back the rebels and Russia sends money to the 
Government If tlie French Government takes sides against the rebels 
It wiU be a godsend to the Germans and pro-Germans In case you 
have a spare moment look at my article m the Evemng Standard on 
Monday. 

In this article I had written: 

The worst quarrels only arise when both sides are equally m the 
right and in the wrong Here, on tlie one hand, the passions of a 
poverty-stricken and backward proletariat demand the overthrow of 
Church, State, and property, and the inauguration of a Commumst 
regime. On the otlier hand, the patriotic, religious, and bourgeois forces, 
under the leadership of the Army, and sustained by the countryside 
m many provmces, are marchmg to re-estabhsh order by settmg up a 
inihtary dictatorship The cruelties and rutliless executions extorted 
by the desperation of both sides, the appallmg hatreds unloosed, the 
clash of creed and interest, make it only too probable that victory will 
be followed by the merciless extermination of tlie active elements cf 
the vanquished and by a prolonged period of iron rule. 

In tlie autumn of 1937 Eden and I had reached, though by 
somewhat different paths, a similar standpomt against active 
Axis mtervention m the Spamsh CivdWar. I always supported 
him m the House when he took resolute action, even though it 
was upon a very hmited scale. I knew well what his difficulties 
were with some of his semor colleagues m the Cabmet and with 
his chief, and that he would act more boldly if he were not 
enmeshed We saw a good deal of each other at the end of 
August at Cannes, and one day I gave lum and Mr. Lloyd George 
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luncheon at a restaurant half-way between Cannes 
Our conversation ran over the whole field — the Span: 
Mussolini’s persistent bad faith and intervention in 
finally of course the dark background of ever-growi 
power. I thought we were all three pretty well aj 
Foreign Secretary was naturally most guarded about 
with his chief and colleagues, and no reference was r 
dehcate topic. Nothing could have been more corr 
demeanour. Nevertheless I was sure he was not a ha 
his great office. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ifc 

Soon m die Mediterranean a crisis arose which he h 
firmness and skill, and which was accordmgly solved 
reflectmg a gleam of credit upon our course. A 
merchant ships had been sunk by so-called Spamsh 
Actually there was no doubt that they were not 
Itahan. This was sheer piracy, and it stirred all who 
It to action. A Conference of the Mediterranean 
convened at Nyon for September lo. To dns 
Secretary, accompanied by Vansittart and Lord C 
First Sea Lord, proceeded. 

Mr Churchill to Mr. Eien 

In your last letter you said that you would be very glac 
George and me before you left for Geneva. We have m« 
I venture to let you know our views. 

Tbs IS the moment to rally Italy to her mternationa 
marme piracy m the Mediterranean and the sinkmg of s 
countries without any care for the hves of their crews 
pressed For tbs purpose all Mediterranean Powers sh( 
keep their own submannes away from certain define 
commerce. In these routes the French and British Navies 
for all submarmes, and any found by the detector appara 
pursued and sunk as pirates. Italy should be asked m tlie n 
manner to participate m tbs If however she will not do 
be told “that is what we are gomg to do”. 

At the same time, as it is very important to have the 
currence of Italy, France should say that unless tbs c 
obtained she will open the Pyrenees fiontier to the impon 
of all kmds. Thus, on the one hand, Italy would be fac 
that the sea routes through the Mediterranean are gomg 
of pirate submarmes whatever happens, wble at the s 
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Will gain nothing by not joining in, because die French frontier will 
be open Tins point we consider essential. Tins combination of 
pressure upon Italy to join with the other Mediterranean Powers, 
coupled with the fact tliat she would risk much and gain nothing by 
standing out, would almost certainly be effective provided Mussohin 
knows that France and England aie in earnest 
It IS not believed that Germany is ready for a major war this year, 
and if it IS hoped to have good relations with Italy m the future matters 
should be brought to a head now The danger from winch we suffer 
IS that Mussolim thinks all can be carried off by bluff and bullying, and 
that in the end we shall only blether and withdraw It is m the interests 
of European peace that a firm front should be shown now, and if you 
feel able to act in this sense we wish to assuie you of our support upon 
such a policy m the House of Commons and in the country however 
matters may turn 

Speaking personally, I feel that this is as important a moment for 
you as when you insisted upon the Staff conversations witli France 
after the violation of the Bdinieland The bold path is the path of 
safety 

Piay make any use of this letter privately or publicly that you may 
consider helpful to British interests and to the interests of peace 
P S . — ^I have read this letter to Mr. Lloyd George, who declares Inm- 
self in full agreement with it 

The Conference at Nyon was brief and successful. It was 
agreed to establish British and Ficnch aiiti-submaime patrols, 
with orders which left no doubt as to the fate of any submarme 
encountered Tins was acquiesced in by Italy, and the outrages 
stopped at once. 

Mr Eden to Mr. Churchill lAix.jy 

You will now have seen the hne which we have taken at Nyon, 
winch m part at least coincides with that suggested in your letter. I 
hope you will agree that the results of the Conference are satisfactory. 
They seem so as viewed from here. The really important political 
fact is that we have emphasised tliat co-opcration between Britam and 
France can be effective, and that the two Western Democracies can 
still play a decisive part in European affairs The programme upon 
which we eventually agreed was worked out jointiy by the French 
and ourselves I must say that tliey could not have co-operated more 
smeerely, and wc have been surprised at the extent of the naval co- 
operation which they have been icady to offer. It is fair to say that 
if we include their help m the air we shall be working on a fifty-fifty 
basis. 
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I agree that what we have done here only deals with one aspect of 
the Spanish problem. But it has much increased our authority among 
the nations at a time when we needed such an mcrease badly. The 
attitude of the smaller Powers of the Mediterranean was no less satis- 
factory. They played up well under the almost effusively friendly 
lead of Turkey Chatfield has been a great success with everyone, and 
I feel that the Nyon Conference, by its brevity and success, has done 
something to put us on the map again I hope that tins may be your 
feelmg too 

At least It has heartened the French and ourselves to tackle our im- 
mensely formidable task togctlier 

Mr. Churchill to Mr Eden 201X.37 

It was very good of you, when so busy, to write to me. Indeed I 
congratulate you on a very considerable achievement. It is only rarely 
that an opportumty comes when stern and effective measures can be 
brought to bear upon an evildoer without incuriing the risk of war 
I have no doubt that the House of Commons will be very much 
pleased with the result 

I was very glad to see that Neville Iras been baching you up, and not, 
as repiesentcd by the Popular Press, holding you back by the coat- 
tails My hope is that the advantages you have gained will be firmly 
held on to Mussolini only understands superior force, such as he is 
now confronted with m the Mediterranean The whole naval position 
there is transformed from the moment that the French bases are at 
our disposal. Italy cannot resist an effective Anglo-French combina- 
tion. I hope therefore that Mussohni will be left to find lus own way 
out of the diplomatic ditch into winch he has blundered. The crystal- 
hsation agamst him for an unassailable purpose winch has taken place 
in the Mediterranean is the one doing above all that he should have 
labouied to avoid. He has brought it about I hope that the Anglo- 
Fiench naval co-operation which has now begun will be continued 
mdefmitely, and that both Navies and Air Forces will continue to use 
each other’s facihties Tins wiE be needed to prevent trouble arising 
about die Balearic Islands The continued fortification of the Mediter- 
ranean by Italy against us will have to be dealt with in the future, as 
It IS a capital danger to the British Empire. The more permanent the 
present arrangement becomes the less loaded with danger will this 
situation be. 

Bernard Baruch telegraphs he is writmg the results of his interview 
with the President [after our talks m London] I have litde doubt that 
the President’s speech against dictatorships has been largely influenced 
by our talk, and I trust that the ground on the tariff and currency side 
IS also being explored. 
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Mr. Eden to Mr Churchill 25.1x.37 

Thank you so much for your letter of Septeinbei 20, and for the 
generous things you have written about Nyon, which I much appre- 
ciate I thought your sumimng up of the posiuoii at Nyon, “It is 
only rarely that an opportunity comes when stern and effective 
measures can be brought to hear upon an evildoer without mcuiimg 
the risk of war,” effectively described the position Mtissohm has been 
unwise enough to overstep the limits, and he has had to pay the 
penalty There is no doubt that the spectacle of eighty Anglo-French 
destroyers patrolhng the Mcditeiiancan assisted by a considerable force 
of aircraft has made a profound impression on opinion m Europe. 
From reports winch I have received, Germany herself has not been 
slow to take note of tins fact It was a great relief, both to Delbos and 
me, to be able to assert the position of our respective countries in this 
way m the autumn of a year in winch we have inevitably had to be 
so much on the defensive. There is plenty of trouble ahead, and we 
are not yet of course anything like as strong in the mihtary sense as 
I would wish, but Nyon has enabled us to improve our position and 
to gam more time 

I also cordially agree with you on the importance of the Anglo- 
French co-operation winch wc have now created in the Mediterranean 
The whole French attitude was of course fundamentally different from 
that which prevailed when Laval was in command The French Naval 
Staff could not have been more helpful, and they really made a great 
effort to make an important contribution to the jomt force Our 
Admiralty were, I am sure, impressed Moreover, the mutual advan- 
tages to which you refer in respect of the use of each other’s bases are 
very valuable Nor will Italian participation, whatever its ultimate 
form, be able to affect the reahacs of the situation 

The Nyon Conference, although an mcident, is a proof of how 
powerful die combmed mduence of Britam and France, if ex- 
pressed with conviction and a readiness to use force, would have 
been upon the mood and pohey of the Dictators. That such a 
pohey would have prevented war at this stage cannot be asserted. 
It might easily have delayed it. It is the fact that whereas “appease- 
ment” m all Its forms only encouraged their aggression and gave 
the Dictators more power with their own peoples, any sign of a 
positive counter-offensive by the Western Democracies imme- 
diately produced an abatement of tension. Tins rule prevailed 
during the whole of 1937 After that the scene and conditions 
were different. 
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Early in October 1937 I was invited to a dinner at the Foreign 
Office for the Yugoslav Piemier, M. Stoyadinovitch. After- 
wards, when we were all standuig about and I was talking to 
Eden, Lord Hahfax came up and said m a genial way that Goering 
had invited him to Germany on a sports visit, and the hope was 
held out that he would certainly be able to see Hitler. He said 
that he had spoken about it to the Prime Mimster, who thought 
It would be a very good thing, and theicforc he had accepted 
I had the impression that Eden was surprised and did not hke it, 
but everything passed off pleasantly. Halifax therefore visited 
Germany m his capacir7 as a Master of Foxhoimds The Nazi 
Press welcomed him as Lord HalaUJax, “Halalil” being a Con- 
tmental hunting-cry, and after some sportmg entertainment he 
was in fact bidden to Berclitesgaden and had an mformal and 
none too ceremomous mtervicw with the Fuehrer. Tins did not 
go very well. One coidd haidly conceive two personalities less 
able to comprehend one another This High Church Yorkshire 
aristocrat and ardent peace-lover, reared m all the smiling good- 
will of former English hfe, who had taken his part m the war as 
a good officer, met on the other side the dcmon-genius sprung 
from the abyss of poverty, inflamed by defeat, devoured by 
hatred and revenge, and convulsed by bis design to make the 
German race masters of Europe or maybe the world. Nothing 
came of aU this but chatter and bewilderment. 

* * * ★ ★ 

I may mention here that Ribbentrop twice tendered me an 
invitation to visit Herr Hitler Long before, as Colonial Under- 
secretary and a major m the Oxfordshire Yeomanry, I had been 
the guest of the Kaiser at the German Manoeuvres m 1907 and 
in 1909. But now there was a different tune. Mortal quarrels 
were afoot, and I had my station m them. I would gladly have 
met Hitler with the authority of Britam behmd me. But as a 
private mdividual I should have placed myself and my country 
at a disadvantage. If I had agreed with the Dictator-host I should 
have misled him If I had disagreed he would have been offended, 
and I should have been accused of spoihng Anglo-German rela- 
tions. Therefore I dechned, or rather let kpse, both mvitations 
All those Enghshmen who visited the German Fuehrer m these 
years were embarrassed or compionused. No one was more 
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completely misled than Mr. Lloyd George, whose rapturous 
accounts of Ins conversations make odd reading to-day. There is 
no doubt that Ehtler had a power of fascmating men, and the 
sense of force and authority is apt to assert itself unduly upon the 
tourist Unless the terms are equal it is better to keep away. 

★ ★ * * ★ 

During these November days Eden became mcreasuigly con- 
cerned about our slow rearmament On the nth he had an 
interview with the Prime Munster and tried to convey his mis- 
givings. Mr. Neville Chamberlain after a while refused to listen 
to him. He advised him to “go home and take an aspirin”. 
When Halifax returned from Berhn he reported that Hitler had 
told bim the colonial question was the only outstanding issue 
between Britain and Germany He believed the Germans were 
in no hurry. There was no immediate prospect of a peace deal. 
His conclusions were negative and his mood passive. 

In February 1938 the Foreign Secretary conceived himself to 
be almost isolated m the Cabmet The Prime Munster had strong 
support agamst him and lus outlook A whole band of important 
Muusters thought the Foreign Office pohey dangerous and even 
provocative. On the other hand, a number of the younger 
Mimsters were very ready to undeistand his point of view. Some 
of them later complamcd that he did not take them into his con- 
fidence He did not however contemplate anytlnng like forming 
a group against his leader The Chiefs of Staff could give him no 
help Indeed, they enjoined caution and dwelt upon the dangers 
of the situation They were reluctant to draw too close to the 
French lest we should enter into engagements beyond our power 
to fulfil. They took a gloomy view of Russian military strength 
after the purge. They believed it necessary to deal with our 
problems as though we had three enemies — Germany, Italy, and 
Japan— who might aU. attack us together, and few to help us. 
We might ask for air bases m France, but we were not able to 
send an army in the fust instance Even this modest suggestion 
encountered strong resistance m the Cabmet. 

But the actual breach came over a new and separate issue On 
the evenmg of January ii, 1938, Mr Sumner Welles, the Ameri- 
can Under-Secretary of State, called upon the British Ambassador 
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in Washington. He was the bearer of a secret and confidential 
message from President Roosevelt to Mr Chamberlam. The 
President was deeply anxious at the deterioration of the inter- 
national situation, and proposed to take the uutiative by mvitmg 
the representatives of certam Governments to Waslnngton to 
discuss the underlying causes of present difficulties. Before taking 
this step however he wished to consult the British Government 
on their view of such a plan, and stipulated that no other Govern- 
ment should be informed either of the nature or the existence of 
such a proposal. He asked that not later than January 17 he should 
be given a reply to his message, and mtimated that only if his 
suggestion met with “the cordial approval and whole-hearted 
support of His Majesty’s Government” would he then approach 
the Governments of Fiance, Germany, and Italy Here was a 
formidable and measureless step. 

In forwardmg tins most secret message to London the British 
Ambassador, Sir Ronald Lindsay, commented that in Ins view 
the President’s plan was a genume effort to relax mternational 
tension, and that if His Majesty’s Government witlilield their 
support the progress which had been made m Anglo-American 
co-operation during the previous two years would be destroyed 
He urged m the most earnest manner acceptance of the proposal 
by the British Government. The Foreign Office received the 
Washington telegram on January X2, and copies were sent to 
the Prime Mimstcr m the comitry that evening On the follow- 
mg mornmg he came to London, and on his uistructions a reply 
was sent to the President’s message Mr. Eden was at this time 
on a brief hohday m the South of France. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reply was to the effect that he appreciated the confidence of 
President Roosevelt m consulting him m this faslnon upon Ins 
proposed plan to alleviate the existmg tension m Europe, but he 
wished to explain die position of his own efforts to reach agree- 
ment with Germany and Italy, particularly m die case of the 
latter “His Majesty’s Government would be prepared, for their 
part, if possible with the authority of the League of Nations, to 
recogmse dejure the Italian occupation of Abyssinia, if they found 
that the Italian Government on their side were ready to give 
evidence of their desire to contribute to the restoration of con- 
fidence and friendly relations ” The Prime Minister mentioned 
these facts, the message continued, so that the President might 
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consider whether his present proposal niight not cut across the 
British efforts. Would it not therefore be wiser to postpone the 
launching of tlie American plan? 

This reply was received by the President with some disappoint- 
ment He intimated that he would reply by letter to Mr Cham- 
berlam on January 17. On the evemng of January 15 the Foreign 
Secretary returned to England. He had been urged to come 
back, not by his chief, who was content to act without him, but 
by his devoted officials at the Foreign Office The vigilant 
Alexander Cadogan awaited him upon the pier at Dover. Mr. 
Eden, who had worked long and hard to improve Anglo- 
American relations, was deeply peiturbed. He immediately sent 
a telegram to Sir Ronald Lindsay attempting to minimise the 
effects of Mr. Chamberlain's chillmg answer The President's 
letter reached London on the morning of January 18. In it he 
agreed to postpone makmg hts proposal m view of the fact tliat 
the British Govermnent were contcmplatmg direct negotiations, 
but he added that he was gravely concerned at the suggestion 
that His Majesty’s Government might accord recognition to the 
Itahan position in Abyssinia. He thought that this would have 
a most harmful effect upon Japanese pohey m the Far East and 
upon American public opinion Mr Cordell Hull, in dehvering 
tins letter to the British Ambassador m Waslungton, expressed 
himself even more emphatically He said that such a recognition 
would “rouse a feeling of disgust, would revive and multiply 
all fears of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire, it would be 
represented as a corrupt bargain completed in Europe at the 
expense of interests in the Far East in which America was 
intimately concerned”. 

The President’s letter was considered at a senes of meetmgs of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Cabinet. Mr. Eden suc- 
ceeded in procuring a considerable modification of the previous 
attitude Most of the Mmisters thought he was satisfied. He did 
not make it clear to them that he was not Followmg these dis- 
cussions two messages were sent to Wasbrngton on the evening 
of January 21. The substance of these replies was that the Prime 
Munster warmly welcomed the President’s initiative, but was not 
anxious to bf^ar any responsibility for its failure if Ameiican 
overtures were badly received Mr. Chamberlain wished to 
pomt out that we did not accept m an unqualified mamier the 
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President’s suggested procedure, which would clearly irritate 
both the Dictators and Japan Nor did His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel that the President had fuUy understood our position in 
regard to dejure recognition. The second message was in fact an 
explanation of oiir attitude in this matter. We intended to accord 
such recogmtion only as part of a general settlement with Italy. 

The British Ambassador reported his conversation with Mr 
Sumner Welles when he handed these messages to the President 
on January 22 He stated that Mr. Welles told lum that “the 
President regarded recogmtion as an unpleasant pill which we 
should both have to swallow, and he wished that we should both 
swallow it togetlicr” 

Thus It was that President Roosevelt’s proposal to use American 
influence for the purpose of bringing together the leading 
European Powers to discuss the chances of a general settlement, 
this of course involvmg however tentatively the mighty power of 
the Umted States, was rebuffed hy Mr. Chamberlam. This atti- 
tude defined m a decisive manner the difference of view between 
the Bntish Pnme Minister and his Foreign Secretary. Their dis- 
agreements were stdl confined to the circle of the Cabinet for a 
httle time longer, but the spht was fundamental The comments 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s biographer. Professor Feihng, upon tins 
episode, are not without interest. “Wlule Chamberlam feared 
the Dictators would pay no heed or else would use this line-up of 
the Democracies as a pretext for a break, it was found on Eden’s 
return that he would rather risk that calamity than the loss of 
American goodwill There was the first breath of resignation. 
But a compromise was beaten out. . . .” Poor England! Leadmg 
her free, careless life fiora day to day, anud endless good- 
tempered Parhamentary babble, she followed, wondering, along 
the downward path which led to all she wanted to avoid She 
was continually reassured by the leadmg articles of the most 
influential newspapers, with some honourable exceptions, and 
behaved as if all the world were as easy, uncalculatmg, and weU- 
meamng as herself 

*■★*•** 

It was plain that no rcsignauon by the Foreign Secretary could 
he founded upon the rebuff admimstered by Mr. Chamberlam 
to the President’s overture Mi Roosevelt was mdeed ruinung 
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great risks in Hs own domestic politics by debberately invoW 
the Umted States m the darkening European scene. All the forces 
of Isolatiomsin would have been aroused if any part of these inter- 
changes had transpired On the other hand, no event could have 
been more likely to stave off, or even prevent, vrar than the arrival 
of the United States in the circle of European hates and fears. 
To Britain it was a matter almost of life and death. No one can 
measure in retrospect its effect upon the course of events in 
Austria and later at Mumch We must regard its rejection— for 
such It waS' — as the loss of the last frail chance to save the world 
from tyranny otherwise than by war That Mr. Chamberlain, 
with his hmited outlook and inexperience of the European scene, 
should have possessed the self-sufficiency to wave away the prof- 
fered hand stretched out across the Atlantic leaves one, even at 
tins date, breathless with amazement. The lack of all sense of 
proportion, and even of self-preservation, which this episode 
reveals m an upright, competent, wcU-meamng man, charged 
with the destinies of our country and all who depended upon it, 
IS appalhng Oelc cannot to-day even reconstruct the state of 
mind winch would render such gestures possible 

***** 

I have yet to unfold the story of the tieatment of the Russian 
offers of collaboration in the advent of Mumch If only the 
British people could have known and realised that, having 
neglected our defences and sought to dimmish the defences of 
France, we were now disengaging ouiselves, one after the other, 
from the two mighty nations whose extreme efforts were needed 
to save our lives and their own. Instory might have taken a 
different turn. But all seemed so easy from day to day. Now 
ten years later let the lessons of the past be a guide. 

***** 

It must have been with declnung confidence m the future that 
Mr. Eden went to Pans on January 25 to consult with the French. 
Everything now turned upon the success of the approach to 
Italy, of winch we had made such a pomt in our replies to the 
President The French Ministers impressed upon Mr Eden the 
necessity of the inclusion of Spam m any general settlement with 
the Italians, on this he needed little convincing. On February 10 
the Prime Mmister and the Foreign Secretary met Count Grandi, 
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wlio declaied that tlie Italians were ready in prmciple to open the 
conversations. 

On February 15 the news came of the submission of the Aus- 
trian Chancellor, Schusclinigg, to the German demand for the 
introduction into the Austrian Cabmet of the chief Nazi agent, 
Seyss-Inquart, as Munster of the Interior and Head of the Austrian 
Police This grave event did not avert the personal crisis between 
Mr Chamberlam and Mr. Eden. On February 18 they saw 
Count Grandi again. Tins was the last busmess they conducted 
together. The Ambassador refused either to discuss the Itahan 
position towards Austria, or to consider the British plan for the 
withdrawal of volunteers, or so-called volunteers — tins case 
five divisions of the regular Itahan Army — from Spain. Grandi 
asked however for general conversations to be opened in Rome. 
The Prime Minister wished for these, and the Foreign Secretary 
was strongly opposed to such a step. 

There were piolonged parleyings and Cabmet meetings. Of 
these the only authoritative account yet disclosed is m Mr 
Chamberlain’s biography. Professor Feihng says that the Prime 
Munster “let the Cabmet see that the alternative to Eden’s lesigna- 
tion might be Ins own’’. He quotes from some diary or private 
letter, to which he was given access, the following statement by 
the Prime Minister. “I thought it necessary to say clearly that I 
could not accept any decision m the opposite sense.” “The 
Cabmet,” says Mr. Feilmg, “were unanimous, though with a few 
reserves.” We have no knowledge of how and when these state- 
ments were made durmg the protracted discussions But at the 
end Mr Eden briefly tendered his resignation on the issue of the 
Itahan conversations taking place at tins stage and in these cucum- 
stances At tins Ins colleagues were astomshed Mr Fcilmg says 
they were “much shaken”. They had not realised that the dif- 
ferences between the Foreign Secretary and the Prime Minister 
had reached brealang-pomt. Evidently if Mr. Eden’s resignation 
was mvolved a new question raismg larger and more general 
issues was raised. However, they had all comnutted themselves 
on the merits of the matter m dispute The rest of the long day 
was spent in efforts to induce the Foieign Secretary to change his 
mind. Mr Chamberlain was impressed by the distress of the 
Cabinet. “Seeing how my colleagues had been taken aback, I 
proposed an adjournment mitil next day.” But Eden saw no use 
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in continuing a search for formulas, and by midmght, on the 20th, 
his resignation became final “Greatly to his credit, as I see it,” 
noted the Prime Minister Lord Halifax was at once appointed 
Foreign Secretary m his place * 

It had of course become known that there weie serious dif- 
ferences in the Cabinet, though the cause was obscuie. I had 
heard sometlimg of this, but carefully abstained from any com- 
munication with Ml Eden. I hoped that he would not on any 
account resign without building up Ins case beforehand, and 
giving his many friends in Parhament a chance to draw out the 
issues But the Government at tins time was so powerful and 
aloof that the struggle was fought out inside the Muiisterial con- 
clave, and mainly between the two men 

•k “k -k ic ic 

Late m the mght of February 20 a telephone message reached 
me as I sat m my old room at Chartwell (as I often sit now) that 
Eden had resigned I must confess that my heart sank, and for a 
while the daik wateis of despair overwhelmed me In a long life 
I have had many ups and downs. Durmg all the war soon to come 
and m its darkest times I never had any trouble m sleeping In 
the crisis of 1940, when so much responsibility lay upon me, and 
also at many very anxious, awkwaid moments m the following 
five years, I could always flop into bed and go to sleep after the 
day’s work was done — subject of course to any emergency call 
I slept sound and awoke refreshed, and had no feelings except 
appetite to grapple with whatever the morning’s boxes might 
bring But now on tins night of February 20, 1938, and on this 
occasion only, sleep deserted me From midnight till dawn I lay 
in my bed consumed by emotions of sorrow and fear There 
seemed one strong young figure standing up against long, dismal, 
drawling tides of drift and surrender, of wrong measurements 
and feeble impulses My conduct of affairs would have been 
different fiom Ins in various ways, but he seemed to me at tins 
moment to embody the hfe-hope of the British nation, the grand 
old British race that had done so much for men, and had yet some 
more to give Now he was gone. I watched the daylight slowly 
creep 111 through the windows, and saw before me m mental gaze 
the vision of Death 

* FeiEng, op cit , p 338. 
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February 1938 


“Case Otto" - Hitler Assumes Supreme Command - The Austrian 
Chancellor Summoned to Berchtesgaden - His Oideal - Schuschniggs 
Collapse - Hitler s Speech to the Reichstag, February 20 ~ Debate on 
Mr Edens Resignation - Hitler and Mussolini in Combination - The 
Austrian Plebiscite - The Invasion of Austria - Hitler s Debt to 
Mussolini - The Triumphal Entry into Vienna and its Background - 
A Farewell Luncheon to RJbbentiop - The Debate oj Match 12 - 
Consequences of the Fall of Vienna - Danger to Czechoslovakia - Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Soviet Oveitiiie - A Side Blow - Negotiation 
with Mr de Valera - Sui render of the Irish Ports - A Major Injury 
to Britain ~ lush Neutrality - My Vam Protest. 


{/ I SUALLY m modern times when States have been de- 

I J feated m war they have preserved their structure, their 

Vi— ^ identity, and the secrecy of their archives. On tins 
occasion, the war being fought to an utter fimsh, we have come 
into full possession of the inside story of the enemy From this 
we can check up with some exactness our own information and 
performances We have seen how m July 1936 Hitler had in- 
structed the German General StalFto draw up military plans for 
the occupation of Austria when the hour should strike. This 
operation was labelled “Case Otto”. Now, a year later, on 
June 24., 1937, he crystalhsed these plans by a special directive. 
On November 5 he unfolded his future designs to the chiefs of 
his armed forces Germany must have more “hvmg space” This 
could best be found m Eastern Europe — ^Poland, White Russia, 
and the Ukraine. To obtain this would involve a major war, and 
incidentally the extermination of the people then hvmg m those 
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parts Geimany would have to reckon with her two “hateful 
enemies”, England and France, to whom “a German Colossus 
m the centre of Europe would be mtolerable” In order to profit 
by the lead she had gamed in mumtions production and by the 
patriotic fervour aroused and represented by the Nazi Party, she 
must tlierefore make war at the first promismg opportumty, and 
deal with her two obvious opponents before they were ready to 
fight 

Neurath, Fritsch, and even Blomberg, all of them influenced 
by the views of the German Foreign Office, General Staff, and 
Officer Corps, were alarmed by this pohey They thought that 
the risks to be run were too high They recogmsed that by the 
audacity of the Fuehrer they were defimtely ahead of the Allies 
in every form of rearmament. The Army was maturing month 
by month, the mternal decay of France and the lack of will-power 
m Britain were favourable factors which might well run their full 
course What was a year or two when aU was moving so well? 
They must have time to complete the war machme, and a con- 
ciliatory speech now and agam from the Fuehrer would keep 
these futile and degenerate democracies chatteiing But Hitler was 
not sure of this His gemus taught him that victory would not 
be aclueved by processes of ceitauity Risks had to be run The 
leap had to be made He was flushed with his successes, first in 
rearmament, second m conscription, fluid m the Rhineland, 
fourth by the accession of Mussohm’s Italy. To wait tdl every- 
thing was ready was probably to wait tiU aU was too late. It is 
very easy for historians and other people, who do not have to 
live and act from day to day, to say that he would have had the 
whole fortunes of the world m Ins hand if he had gone on grow- 
ing in strength for another two or three years before strilang. 
However, this does not follow There are no certamties in human 
hfe or m the hfe of States Hitler was resolved to hurry, and have 
the war while he was m his prime. 

Blomberg, weakened with the Officer Corps by an mappro- 
priate marriage, was first removed, and then, on February 4, 
1938, Hitler dismissed Fritsch, and himself assumed supreme com- 
mand of the armed forces So far as it is possible for one man, 
however gifted and powerful, however terrible the penalties he 
can inflict, to make his wiU effective over spheres so vast, the 
Fuehrer assumed direct control, not only of the policy of the 
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State, but of the mihtary machine He had at this time something 
hke the power of Napoleon after Austerhtz and Jena, without of 
course the glory of winning great battles by his personal direction 
on horseback, but with triumplis m the political and diplomatic 
field which all his circle and followers knew were due alone to 
him and to Ins judgment and daring 

★ * 

Apart from Ins resolve, so plainly described in Mein Kampf, to 
bring aU Teutomc races uito the Reich, Hitler had two reasons for 
wishing to absorb the Austrian Republic It opened to Germany 
both the door of Czechoslovakia and the more spacious portals of 
South-eastern Europe Since the murder of Chancelloi Dollfuss m 
July 1934 by the Austrian section of the Nazi Party the process of 
subverting the mdependent Austrian Government by money, m- 
trigue, and force had never ceased. The Nazi movement m Austria 
grew with every success that Hitler reaped elsewhere, whether 
inside Germany or against the Allies. It had been necessary to 
proceed step by step. Officially Papen was instructed to mamtain 
the most cordial relations with the Austrian Government, and 
to procure the official recognition by them of the Austrian Nazi 
Party as a legal body. At that time the attitude of Mussolini had 
imposed restramt. After the murder of Dr Dollfuss the Italian 
Dictator had flown to Vemce to receive and comfort the widow, 
who had taken refuge there, and considerable Italian forces had 
been concentiated on the southern fiontier of Austria But now 
in the dawn of 1938 decisive changes m European groupings and 
values had taken place. The Siegfried Lme confronted France 
with a growing barrier of steel and concrete, requiring as it 
seemed an enormous sacrifice of French manhood to pierce The 
door fiom the West was shut. Mussolmi had heen driven mto 
the German system by sanctions so meffectual that they had 
angered Inm without weakemiig lus power. He might well have 
pondered with rehsh on Machiavelh’s celebrated remark, “Men 
avenge shght injuries, but not grave ones ” Above all the 
Western Democracies had seemed to give repeated proofs that 
they would bow to violence so long as they were not themselves 
directly assailed Papen was workuig skilfully mside the Austrian 
pohtical structure. Many Austrian notables had yielded to his 
pressure and intrigues. The tourist trade, so important to Vienna, 
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was impeded by the prevailing uncertainty In the background 
terrorist activity and bomb outrages shook the frail life of the 
Austrian Republic. 

It was thought that the hour had now come to obtain control 
of Austrian policy by procurmg the entry into the Vienna Cabinet 
of the leaders of the lately legalised Austrian Nazi Party On 
February I3, 1938, eight days after assuming the supreme com- 
mand, Hitler had summoned the Austrian Chancellor, Herr von 
Schusclniigg, to Bcrchtesgaden. He had obeyed, and was accom- 
panied by his Foreign Munster, Guido Schmidt. We now have 
Schusclniigg’s record, m which the following dialogue occurs * 
Hitler had mentioned the defences of the Austrian frontier. These 
were no more than might be required to make a nnlitary opera- 
tion necessary to overcome them, and thus raise major issues of 
peace and war 

Hitler; “I only need to give an Older, and overnight all the 
ridiculous scarecrows on the frontier will vainsh You don’t 
really beheve that you could hold me up for half an hour^ Who 
knows — peihaps I shall be suddenly overnight in Vieima like a 
spring storm. Then you will really experience something. I 
would willingly spare the Austrians this, it will cost many 
victims After the troops willfolloto the SA and the Legion^ No 
one will be able to hinder their vengeance, not even myself. Do 
you want to tiun Austria mto another Spam? All tlus I would 
like if possible to avoid.” 

Schuschnigg: “I wdl obtain the necessary information and put 
a stop to the building of any defence works on the German 
frontier Naturally I realise that you can march into Austria, but, 
Mr Chancellor, whether we wish it or not, that would lead to 
the shedding of blood. We are not alone in the world. That 
probably means war ” 

Hitler “That is very easy to say at tins moment as we sit here 
in club armchaus, but behind it all there lies a sum of suffering 
and blood Will you take the responsibility foi that, Herr 
Schuschnigg? Don’t beheve that anyone m the world wiU hmder 
me m my decisions ' Italy? I am quite clear with Mussolim: with 
Italy I am on the closest possible terms England? England will 
not lift a finger for Austria . . . And France? Well, two years 
ago when we marched into the Rhineland with a handful of 

* Schuschnigg, Em Requiem m Rot-Wciss-Rot, p 37 ff. 
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battalions — at that moment I risked a great deal. If France had 
marched then we should have been forced to withdraw. . . . But 
for France it is now too late’” 

T ins first mterview took place at eleven m the morning After 
a formal lunch the Austrians were summoned mto a small room, 
and there confronted by Ribbentrop and Papen with a written 
ultimatum. The terms were not open to discussion. They m- 
cluded the appointment of the Austrian Nazi Seyss-Inquart as 
Minister of Security m the Austrian Cabmet, a general amnesty 
for aU Austrian Nazis under detention, and the official mcorpora- 
tion of the Austrian Nazi Party in the Government-sponsored 
Fatherland Front 

Later Hitler received the Austrian Chancellor. “I repeat to you, 
this IS the very last chance Within three days I expect the execu- 
tion of this agreement” In Jodi’s diary the entry reads, “Von 
Schuschmgg together with Gmdo Schmidt are again bemg put 
under heaviest pohtical and military pressure. At ii p.m. 
Schuschmgg signs the ‘protocol’.”* As Papen drove back with 
Schuschmgg m the sledge which conveyed them over the snow- 
covered roads to Salzburg he commented, “Yes, that is how the 
Fuehrer can be; now you have experienced it for yourself. But 
when you next come you will have a much easier time. The 
Fuehrer can be really charnung.”f 

On February 20 Hitler spoke to the Reichstag: 

I am happy to be able to tell you, gentlemen, that during the past 
few days a further understanding has been reached with a country 
that IS particularly close to us for many reasons The Reich and 
German Austria are bound together not only because they are tlie 
same people, but also because they share a long history and a common 
culture The difficulties which had been experienced in carrying out 
the Agreement of July ii, 1936, compelled us to make an attempt to 
clear out of the way misunderstandings and hindrances to a final 
conciliation Had this not been done, it is clear that an intolerable 
situation might one day have developed, whether mtentioiially or 
otherwise, which might have brought about a very serious catastrophe 
I am glad to be able to assure you that these considerations corre- 
sponded with the views of the Austrian Chancellor, whom I invited 
to come to visit me The idea and the mtention were to bring about 
a relaxation of the stram in our relations with one another by givmg 

* Nuremberg Documents (H M Stationery Office), Pt I, p 249 

f Schuschnigg, op cit , pp 51-2 
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under the existing legislation the same legal rights to citizens holding 
National-Sociahst views as are enjoyed by the other citizens of German 
Austria In conjunction with tins there should be a practical contribu- 
tion towards peace by granting a general amnesty, and by creating a 
better understanding between tlie two States through a stdl closer 
friendly co-operation in as many different fields as possible — pohtical, 
personal, and economic — all complementary to and within the frame- 
work of the Agreement of July 11 I express in this connection before 
the German people my smcere thanks to the Austrian Chancellor for 
his great understanding and the warm-hearted willingness with which 
he accepted my invitation and worked with me, so tliat we might 
discover a way of serving the best interests of the two countries, for, 
after all, it is the interest of the whole German people, whose sons we 
all are, wherever we may have been born.* 

One can hardly find a more perfect specimen of humbug and 
hypocrisy for British and American benefit. I only prmt it be- 
cause of Its unique quahty m these respects. What is astounding 
is that It should have been regarded with anything but scorn by 
men and women of mtcUigcnce m any free country. 

***** 

For a moment we must return to the serious British event 
winch the previous chapter has described. On the next day, 
February 21, there was an nnposing debate m the House of 
Commons on the resignation of the Foreign Secretary and lus 
Under-Secretary, Lord Cranborne — a man m whom “stiU waters 
ran deep” — who acted with him m loyalty and conviction. Eden 
could of course make no open reference to President Roosevelt’s 
overture and its discouragement. The differences about Italy 
were on a minor plane. Eden said: 

I have spoken of the immediate difference wluch has divided me 
from my colleagues, and I should not be frank if I were to pretend 
that It is an isolated issue It is not Within the last few weeks upon one 
most important decision of foreign policy which did not concern Italy at all 
the difference was fundamental 

He concluded. 

I do not believe that we can make progress ui European appease- 
ment if we allow the impression to gain cuirency abroad that we yield 
to constant pressure. ... I am certam m my own mind that progress 

*Hi//er’v Speeches (ed N H Baynes), II, 1407-8 
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depends above all on tlie temper of the nation, and that temper must 
find expression in a firm spirit. That spirit I am confident is there. 
Not to give voice to it is, I believe, fair neither to this country nor to 
the world. 

Mr Attlee made a searclimg point. The resignation of Mr. 
Eden was being proclaimed in Italy as “another great victory for 
the Duce”, “All over the world we hear the story, ‘You see how 
great is the power of our Leader; tlie British Foreign Secretary 
has gone,’ ’’ 

I did not spe.ak till the second day, when I paid my tribute to 
both the resigning Ministers. I also sustained Mr Attlee’s accusa- 
tion* 

Tins last week has been a good week for the Dictators — one of the 
best they have ever had The German Dictator has laid his heavy hand 
upon a small but historic coimtry, and the Italian Dictator has earned 
his vendetta agamst Mr Eden to a victorious conclusion. The conflict 
between them has been long There can be no doubt whatever that 
Signor Mussohm has won All the majesty, power, and domimon of 
the British Empire have not been able to secure the success of the causes 
which were entrusted to the late Foreign Secretary by the general will 
of Parhament and of the country . So that is the end of this part of 
the story, namely, the departure from power of the Enghshman whom 
the British nation and the British Parhament entrusted with a certain 
task, and the complete triumph of the Itahan Dictator, at a moment 
when he desperately needed success for domestic reasons All over the 
world, in every land, under every sky and every system of govern- 
ment, wlierever they may be, the friends of England are dismayed 
and the foes of England are exultant. 

The resignation of the late Foreign Secretary may well be a mile- 
stone m history Great quarrels, it has been well said, arise from smafl 
occasions but seldom from small causes. The late Foreign Secretary 
adliered to tlie old pohey winch we have all forgotten for so long 
The Prime Mimster and Ins colleagues have entered upon another and 
a new pohey The old pohey was an effort to estabhsh the rule of law 
in Europe, and build up through the League of Nations eflfective 
deterrents against the aggressor. Is it the new pohey to come to terms 
with the totahtanan Powers in the hope that by great and far-reachmg 
acts of submission, not merely in sentiment and pride, but in material 
factors, peace may be preserved? 

The other day Lord Halifax said tliat Europe was confused The part 
of Europe which is confused is that part ruled by Parhamentary 
Governments. I know of no confusion on the side of the great 
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Dictators They know what they want, and no one can deny that up 
to the present at every step they are getting what they want The 
grave and largely irreparable injury to world secuuty took place in 
the years 1932 to 1935 . The next opportunity when the Sibylline 

books were presented to us was the reocciipation of the Rhineland at 
the beginning of 1936 Now wc know that a firm stand by France 
and Britain, under the authority of the League of Nations, would have 
been followed by the immediate evacuation of the Rhineland without 
the shedding of a drop of blood, and the effects of that might have 
enabled the more prudent elements in the German Army to regain their 
proper position, and would not have given to the political head of Ger- 
many that enormous ascendancy which has enabled him to move for- 
ward. Now we are at a moment when a third move is made, but 
when tliat opportumty does not present itself in the same favourable 
manner. Austiia has been laid in thrall, and we do not know whether 
Czechoslovakia will not sirffer a similar attack 

-K 5f -k >(■ X- 

The Continental drama ran its course. Mussohm now sent a 
verbal message to Schusclungg saying that he considered the 
Austrian attitude at Berchtesgaden to be both right and adroit. 
He assured him both of the tuialterable attitude of Italy towards 
the Austrian question and of Ins personal friendship On Feb- 
ruary 24 the Austrian Chancellor himself spoke to the Austiian 
Parhainent, welcoming the settlement with Germany, but 
emphasising, with some sharpness, that beyond the specific terms 
of the agreement Austria would never go On March 3 he sent 
a confidential message to Mussolini through the Austrian Military 
Attache m Rome informing the Duce that he intended to 
strengthen the political position in Austria by holding a plebiscite 
Twenty-four hours later he received a message from the Austrian 
Military Attache in Rome describing hisintervie w with Mussolini . 
In this the Duce expressed himself optimistically The situation 
would improve An imminent detente between Rome and 
London would ensure a lightenuig of the existmg pressure . . . 
As to the plebiscite Mussohm uttered a warmng “£ tin enore” 
(It’s a mistake) “if the result is satisfactory, people wiU say that 
It IS not genume. If it is bad, die situation of the Government 
will be unbearable, and if it is uidecisive, then it is wortldess ” 
But Schusclinigg was determined On March 9 he announced 
officially that a plebiscite would be held throughout Austria on 
the following Sunday, March 13. 
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At first nothing happened. Seyss-Inquart seemed to accept the 
idea without demur. At 5 30 a m however on the motmng of 
March ii Schuschnigg was rung up on the telephone from Pohce 
Headquarters m Vienna He was told; “The German frontier at 
Salzburg was closed an hour ago. The German customs officials 
have been withdrawn. Railway commumcations have been cut.” 
The next message to reach the Austrian Chancellor was from his 
Consul-General m Mumch saymg that the German Army Corps 
there had been mobihsed' supposed destmatioU' — Austria! 

Later m the moriung Seyss-Inquart came to announce that 
Goering had just telephoned to him that the plebiscite must be 
called off within an hour If no reply was received within that 
time Goering would assume that Seyss-Inquart had been hmdered 
from telephomng, and would act accordingly. After bemg m- 
formed by responsible officials that the pohce and Army were 
not entirely rehable, Schusclmigg informed Seyss-Inquait that 
the plebiscite would be postponed. A quarter of an hour later 
tlie latter returned with a reply from Goermg scribbled on a 
message-pad: 

The situation can only be saved if the Chancellor resigns immediately 
and if witlun two hours Dr Seyss-Inquart is nommatcd Chancellor 
If nothing IS done within this period tlie German invasion of Austria 
will foUow * 

Schuschnigg waited on President Miklas to tender his resigna- 
tion. While m the President’s room he received a deciphered 
message from the Itahan Government that they could offer no 
counsel. The old President was obstmate, “So m the decisive 
hour I am left alone.” He steadfastly refused to nominate a Nazi 
Chancellor. He was determined to force the Germans mto a 
shameful and violent deed But for this they were well prepared. 

A vivid account of the German reaction is found again m 
Jodi’s diary for March 10: 

By surprise and without consultmg his Mmisters, von Schuschmgg 
ordered a plebiscite for Sunday, March 13, wluch should bring a 
strong majority for the legitimate party m the absence of plan or prepara- 
tion The Fuehrer is determined not to tolerate it TIus very night, 
March 9-10, he calls for Goering, General von Reichenau is called 
back from the Cairo Olympic Committee; General von Schubert is 

* Schusclmigg, op at , pp 66, 73 
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ordered, to come, as well as Miiuster Glaise-Horstenau, who is with 
the District Leader [Gauleiter Burckcl] in the Palatinate. General 
Keitel commumcates the facts at i 45 He drives to the Reichskanzlei 
at ten o’clock I follow at 10 15 to give him the old draft “Prepare 
Case Otto” 13 00 hours, General K [Keitel] informs Chief of 
Operational Staff and Admiral Canaris, Ribbentrop is detained in 
London. Neuratli takes over the Foreign Office Fuehrer wants to 
transmit ultimatum to the Austrian Cabinet A personal letter is dis- 
patched to Mussoliin, and the leasons arc developed winch forced the 
Fuehrer to take action * 

On the following day, March ii, orders were issued by Hitler 
to the German armed forces for the military occupation of 
Austria Operation “Otto”, so long studied, so carefully prepaied, 
began President Miklas confronted Seyss-Inquart and the Aus- 
trian Nazi leaders m Vicima with firmness throughout a hectic 
day The telephone conversation between Plitler and Prmce 
Philip of Hesse, lus special envoy to the Duce, was quoted m 
evidence at Nuremberg, and is of mteresf 

Hesse I have just come back from tlie Palazzo Venezia The Duce 
accepted the whole thing in a very friendly manner He sends you his 
regards He had been informed from Austria, von Schuschmgg gave 
him the news He had then said it [/ e., Itahan intervention] would be 
a complete impossibility, it would be a bluff, such a thing could not 
be done So he [Schusclinigg] was told that it was unfortunately 
airangcd thus, and it could not be changed any more Then Mussohni 
said that Austria would be immaterial to him 

Hitler' Then please tell Mussohni I will never forget Inm for tins. 

Hesse Yes 

Hitler Never, never, never, whatever happens. I am still ready to 
make a quite different agreement with lum 

Hesse Yes, I told him that too 

Hitler' As soon as the Austrian affair has been settled I shall be ready 
to go with lum through thick and tlim, nothing matters 

Hesse' Yes, my Fuehrer 

Hitler Listen I will make any agreement — am no longer in fear 
of the terrible position which would have existed mihtarily m case we 
had become involved m a conflict You may tell lum that I do thank 
him ever so much, never, never shall I foiget that. 

Hesse: Yes, my Fuehrer 

Hitler I will never forget it, whatever may happen If he should 
ever need any help or be m any danger he can be convinced that I shall 

* Nuremberg Documents, I, p aji 
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Stick to liim whatever might happen, even if the whole world were 
against him 

Hesse: Yes, my Fuehrer* 

Certainly when he rescued Mussohm from the Itahan Pro- 
visional Government in 1943 Hitler kept his word 

A triumphal entry mto Vienna had been the Austrian Cor- 
poral’s dream. On the night of Saturday, March 12, the Nazi 
Paity in. the capital had planned a torchlight procession to wel- 
come tlie conqueimg hero But nobody arrived. Three bewil- 
dered Bavarians of the supply services who had come by tram to 
make billeting arrangements for the invading army had therefore 
to be earned shoulder-high through the streets The cause of this 
hitch leaked out slowly The German war machme had lumbered 
falccringly over the fiontier and come to a standstill near Lmz 
In spite of perfect weather and road conditions the majority of 
the tanks broke down. Defects appeared in the motorised heavy 
artillery. The road from Linz to Vienna was blocked with heavy 
vehicles at a standstill General von Reichenau, Hitler’s special 
favourite, Commander of Army Group IV, was deemed respon- 
sible for a breakdown which exposed the unripe condition of the 
German Army at this stage 111 its reconstruction 

Hitler himself, motoring through Linz, saw the traffic jam, and 
was infuriated. The light tanks were disengaged from confusion 
and straggled into Vienna in the early hours of Sunday mornmg. 
The armoured vehicles and motorised heavy artillery were 
loaded on to the railway trucks, and only thus arrived in time for 
the ceremony The pictures of Hitler driving through Vienna 
amid exultant or teriified crowds are well known. But this 
moment of mystic glory had an unquiet background. The 
Fuehrer was m fact convulsed with anger at the obvious short- 
comings of his mihtary machme. He rated his generals, and they 
answered back. They reimnded Inm of his refusal to listen to 
Fntsch and Ins wariungs that Germany was not in a position to 
undertake the risk of a major conflict. Appearances were pre- 
served The official celebrations and parades took place. On the 
Sunday, after large numbers of German troops and Austrian 
Nazis had taken possession of Vienna, Hitler declared the dissolu- 

* Schuschmgg, op cil , pp 102-3, ai't Nuremberg Documents, I. pp 258-9 
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tion of the Austrian Republic and the annexation of its tciritoiy 
to the German Reich. 

■k + -K >!• 

Herr von Ribbentrop was at this time about to leave London 
to take up his duties as Foicign Sccictary in Germany. Mi 
Chamberlain gave a farewell luncheon in Ins honour at No 10 
Downing Street My wife and I accepted the Prime Munster’s 
invitation to attend. There were perhaps sixteen people present 
My wife sat next to Sir Alexander Cadogan, near one end of the 
table. About half-way thfough the meal a Foreign Office 
messenger brought him an envelope. FJe opened it and was 
absorbed m the contents Then he got up, walked round to 
where the Prime Minister was sitting, and gave him the message. 
Although Cadogan’s demeanour would not have indicated that 
any dung had happened, I could not help noticing the Piime 
Mimster’s evident preoccupation Presently Cadogan came back 
with the paper and resumed his scat. Later I was told its contents. 
It said that Hitler had invaded Austria and that the German 
mechanised forces were advancing fast upon Vienna The meal 
proceeded without the slightest mteiruption, but quite soon Mis 
Chamberlain, who had leccivcd some signal from her husband, 
got up, saying, “Let us all have coffee in the drawing-room.” 
We tiooped m there, and it was evident to me and pcihaps to 
some others that Mr. and Mrs Chamberlain wished to bring the 
proceedings to an end. A kind of general restlessness pervaded 
the company, and everyone stood about ready to say good-bye 
to the guests of honoui . 

However, Herr von Ribbentrop and his wife did not seem at 
all conscious of this atmosp^hcrc. On the contrary, they tarried 
for nearly half an hour engaging their host and hostess in voluble 
conversation At one moment I came in contact with Frau von 
Ribbentrop, and in a valedictory vein I said, “I hope England 
and Germany will preserve their friendship.” “Be careful you 
don’t spoil It,” was her graceful rejoinder. I am sure they both 
knew perfectly well what had happened, but thought it was a 
good manoeuvre to keep the Prime Minister away from his work 
and the telephone At length Mr Chambeilain said to the 
Ambassador, “I am sorry I have to go now to attend to urgent 
business,” and without more ado he left the room. The Ribben- 
trops Imgered on, so that most of us made our excuses and our 
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way borne. Eventually I suppose they left. This was the last 
time I saw Herr Von Rihbentrop before he was hanged. 

+ >f- 

The outrage against Austria and the subjugation of beautiful 
Vienna, with all its fame, culture, and contribution to the story 
of Europe, hit me hard. On the morrow of these events, March 
14, I said in the House of Commons 

The gravity of the event of March 12 cannot he exaggerated 
Europe is confronted with a programme of aggression, mcely calcu- 
lated and timed, unfolding stage by stage, and there is only one choice 
open, not only to us but to othei coiintiies, either to submit hke 
Austria, or else take effective measures wlule nme remains to ward off 
the danger, and if it cannot be warded off to cope with it ... If we 
go on waiting upon events, how much shall we throw away of re- 
sources now available for our security and the maintenance of peace? 
How many friends will be ahenated, how many potenUal allies shall 
we see go one by one down the giisly gulf? EIow many times will 
bluff succeed until behind bluff ever gathering forces have accumulated 
reality? . . Where are we gomg to be two years hence, for instance, when 
the German Army will certainly be much larger than the French Aimy, and 
when all the small nations will have fled from Geneva to pay homage 
to the evcr-waxing power of the Nazi system, and to make the best 
terms that diey can for themselves? 

And further; 

Vienna is the centre of the commumcauons of all the countries which 
formed the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, and of the countiies lying 
to the south-east of Europe A long stretch of the Danube is now in 
German hands This mastery of Vienna gives to Nazi Germany 
mihtary and economic control of the whole of the communications 
of South-eastern Europe, by road, by river, and by raJ, What is the 
effect of tins on the structure of Europe? What is the effect of it upon 
what IS called the balance of power, such as it is — upon what is called 
the Little Entente? I must say a word about this group of Powers 
called the Little Entente Taken smgly, the three countries of the Little 
Entente may be called Powers of the second rank, but they are very 
powerful and vigorous States, and umted they are a great Power 
They have hitherto been, and are still, umted by the closest mihtary 
agreement Together they make the complement of a great Power 
and of the military machinery of a gieat Power Roumama has the 
oil, Yugoslavia has the minerals and raw materials Both have large 
arnues, both are mainly supphed with mumtions flrom Czechoslovakia. 
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To English ears the name of Czechoslovakia sounds outlandish. No 
doubt they are only a small democratic State, no doubt they have 
an army only two or three times as large as ours, no doubt they have 
a munitions supply only three times as great as that of Italy, but sail 
they are a virile people, they have their rights, tliey have their treaty 
nghts, they have a line of fortresses, and they have a strongly-mani- 
fested will to live, a will to hve freely 

Czechoslovakia is at this moment isolated, both in the economic and. 
in the military sense Her trade outlet through Hamburg, which is 
based upon the Peace Treaty, can of course be closed at any moment. 
Now her communications by rail and river to the south, and beyond 
the south to the south-east, are liable to be severed at any moment. 
Her trade may be subjected to tolls of a destructive character, of an 
absolutely strangling character Here is a country which was once the 
greatest manufacturing aiea in the old Austro-PIiingaiiaii Empire. It is 
now cut off, or may be cut off at once, unless out of these discussions 
which must follow arrangements are made securing the commumca- 
tions of Czechoslovakia She may be cut off at once from the sources 
of her raw materials 111 Yugoslavia and from the natural markets which 
she has established there The ccoiioinic life of this small State may 
be very largely strangled as a result of the act of violence which was 
perpetrated last Friday night. A wedge has been diivcii into the heart 
of what IS called the Little Entente, this group of countries which have 
as much right to live in Europe unmolested as any of us have tlie right 
to hve unmolested 111 our native land 

★ A * * ★ 

It was the Russians who now sounded the alarm, and on 
March 18 proposed a conference on the situation. They wished 
to discuss, if only in outline, ways and means of implementing 
the Franco-Soviet pact within the frame of League action m the 
event of a major threat to peace by Geimany. This met with 
httle warmth 111 Pans and London The French Government 
iwas distracted by other preoccupations. There were serious 
strikes m the aircraft factories. Franco’s armies were drivmg deep 
into the territory of Communist Spain Chamberlain was both 
sceptical and depressed. Pie profoundly disagreed with my inter- 
pretation of the dangers ahead and the means of combating them. 
I had been urging the prospects of a Franco-British-Russian 
alhance as the only hope of checking the Nazi onrush. 

Mr Feihng tells ns that the Piime Minister expressed Ins mood 
in a letter to Ins sister on March 20: 
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The plan of the “Grand Alliance”, as Winston calls it, had occurred 
to me long before he mentioned it. . . I talked about it to Hahfax, 
and we submitted it to the Chiefs of Staff and F O experts It is a very 
attractive idea, mdeed, there is almost everything to be said for it 
until you come to examme its practicability From that moment its 
attraction vanishes You have only to look at the map to see that 
nothing that France or we could do could possibly save Czechoslovakia 
from being overrun by the Germans, if they wanted to do it. I have 
therefore abandoned any idea of giving guarantees to Czechoslovakia, 
or to the French m connection with her obligations to that country * 

Here was at any rate a decision. It was taken on wrong argu- 
ments. In modem wars of great nations or alliances particular 
areas are not defended only by local exertions. The whole vast 
balance of the war-front is mvolved. Tins is still more true of 
policy before war begms and while it may still be averted It 
surely did not take much thought from the “Chiefs of Staff and 
F O. experts” to tell the Prime Mimster that the Bntish Navy 
and the French Army could not be deployed on the Bohemian 
mountam front to stand between the Czechoslovak Republic and 
Hitler’s mvadmg army This was indeed evident from tlie map 
But the certamty that the crossmg of the Boheiman frontier line 
would have mvolved a general European war might well even at 
that date have deterred or delayed Hitler’s next assault. How 
erroneous Mr Chamberlain’s private and earnest reasoning 
appears when we cast our minds forward to the guarantee he was 
to give to Poland ivithm a year, after all the strategic value of 
Czechoslovakia had been cast away, and Hitler’s power and 
prestige had almost doubled' 

On March 24, 1938, m the House of Commons, the Prime 
Minister gave us his view about the Russian move 

His Majesty’s Government are of the opinion that the indirect but 
none the less inevitable consequence of such action as is proposed by 
the Soviet Government would be to aggravate the tendency towards 
the estabhshment of exclusive groups of nations, which must m die 
view of His Majesty’s Government be imnncal to the prospects of 
European peace 

Nevertheless the Prime Minister could not avoid facmg the 

* Felling, op cit , pp 347-8 
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brutal fact that there existed a “profound disturbance of inter- 
national confidence”, and that the Government would have 
sooner or later to decide upon a definition of Great Britain’s 
obligations in Europe. What would be our obligations in Central 
Europe^ “If war broke out it would be unlikely to be confined 
to those who have assumed legal obligations. It would be quite 
impossible to say where it would end and what Governments 
nught be mvolved ” It must further be observed that the argu- 
ment about the evils of “exclusive groups of nations” loses its 
validity if the alternative is being mopped up one by one by the 
aggressor. Moreover, it overlooks all questions of right and 
wrong m international relationships. There was after all m 
existence the League of Nations and its Charter. 

The Prime Mmister’s course was now marked out: simul- 
taneous diplomatic pressure on Berhn and Prague, appeasement 
m regard to Italy, a strictly restrained definition of our obligations 
to France To carry out the first two moves, it was essential to 
be careful and precise about the last. 

The reader is now invited to move westward to the Emerald 
Isle “It’s a long way to Tipperary,” but a visit theie is sometimes 
irresistible In the interval between Hitler’s scizuie of Austria and 
his unfolding design upon Czechoslovakia we must turn to a 
whoUy different kmd of misfortune which befell us 

Smce the beginmng of 1938 there had been negotiations be- 
tween the British Government and that of Mr de Valera in 
Southern Ireland, and on April 25 an agreement was signed 
whereby, among other matteis. Great Britain renounced all 
rights to occupy for naval purposes the two Southern Irish ports 
of Queenstown and Berehaven, and the base in Lough Swdly. 
The two southern ports were a vital feature m the naval defence 
of our food supply. When m 1923 as Colomal and Donnnions 
Secretary I had dealt with the details of the Irish Settlement whicil 
the Cabmet of those days had made, I brought Admiral Beatty to 
the Colonial Office to explain to Michael Collins the importance 
of these ports to our whole system of bringing supplies into 
Britain Collins was immediately convinced. “Of coiuse you 
must have the ports,” he said, “they arc necessary for your life.” 
Thus the matter was arranged, and everything had worked 
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smoothly in the sixteen years that had passed. The reason why 
Queenstown and Berehaven were necessary to our safety is easy 
to understand. They were the fuelling bases from which our 
destroyer flotillas ranged westward into the Atlantic to hunt 
U-boats and protect mcoimng convoys as they reached the throat 
of the narrow seas Lough S-^ly was similarly needed to protect 
the approaches to the Clyde and Mersey. To abandon these 
meant that our flotdlas would have to start in the north from 
T amlash and m the south from Pembroke Dock or Falmouth, 
thus decreasing their radius of action and the protection they 
could afford by more than 400 miles out and home 
It was incredible to me that the Chiefs of Staff should have 
agreed to throw away this major security, and to the last moment 
I thought that at least we had safeguarded our right to occupy 
these Irish ports m the event of war. However, Mr. de Valera 
announced in the Dail that no conditions of any kind were 
attached to the cession I was later assured that Mr. de Valera 
was surprised at the readmess with which the British Govern- 
ment had deferred to his request. He had included it m his pro- 
posals as a hargaimng counter which could be dispensed with 
when other pomts were satisfactorily settled. 

Lord Chatfield has m his last book devoted a chapter to ex- 
plaming the course he and the other Cluefs of Staff took.* This 
should certainly be read by those who wish to pursue the subject 
Personally I remam convmced that the gratmtous surrender of 
our Tight to use the Irish ports m war was a major injury to British 
national hfe and safety. A more feckless act can hardly be 
unagmed — and at such a time. It is true that m the end we sur- 
vived without the ports. It is also true that if we had not been 
able to do without them we should have retaken them by force 
rather than perish by faimne. But this is no excuse. Many a ship 
and many a hfe were soon to be lost as the result of this im- 
provident example of appeasement. 

The whole Conservative Party, except the handful of Ulster 
Members, supported the Prune Mimster, and of course a step 
hke this was meat and drink to the Labour and Liberal Opposi- 
tion I was therefore almost entuely alone when on May 5 I rose 
to make my protest I was hstened to with a patient air of scepti- 
cism. There was even a kind of sympathetic wonder that anyone 
* Lord Chatfield, It Might Happen Again, Chapter XVEL 
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of my standing should attempt to plead so hopeless a case, I never 
saw the House of Commons more completely nusled. It was but 
fifteen months to the declaration of war The Members were to 
feel very differently about it when our existence hung m the 
balance during the Battle of the Atlantic As my speech has been 
fully published in Into Battle I do not quote it here save on one 
pomt. The issue of Southern Irish neutrality m time of war was 
not faced. 

What guarantee [I asked] have you that Southern Ireland, or the 
Irish Republic as they claim to be, will not declare neutrality if we are 
engaged in war with some powerful nation^ The first step certainly 
which such an enemy would take would be to offer complete im- 
munity of every kind to Southern Ireland if she would remam neutral. 

. . . You cannot exclude this possibility of ncutrahty as being one 
which may come within the immediate sphere of our experience. The 
ports may be denied us m the hour of need, and we may be hampered 
m the gravest manner m protecting the British population from priva- 
tion and even starvation. Who would wish to put his head in such a 
noose? Is there any other country m the world where such a step 
would even have been contemplated? It would be an easy step for a 
Dublin Government to deny the ports to us once we have gone The 
cannon are there, the mines will be there But more important for 
tins purpose, the juridical right will be there. You had the rights, you 
have ceded them, you hope in their place to have goodwill strong 
enough to endure tribulation for your sake Suppose you have it not 
It will be no use saying, “Then we will retake the ports ” You will 
have no right to do so To violate Irish neutrality should it be declared 
at the moment of a Great War may put you out of court in the opinion 
of the world, and may vitiate the cause by which you may be involved 
in war. . You are casting away real and important means of security 
and survival for vam shadows and for ease 

The comment of the Times newspaper was illuminating. 

The agreement on defence . releases the Government of the United 
Kingdom from the articles of the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921, by which 
they assumed the onerous and dehcate task of defending the fortified 
harbours of Cork, Berehaven, and Lough Swdly in the event of war. 

Further releases might have been obtained by handing over 
Gibraltar to Spam and Malta to Italy. Neither touched the actual 
existence of our population more directly. 

"With that I leave this lamentable and amazing episode. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


An Unlikely Histoucal Controversy - Hitler’s Next Objective - “No 
Evil Intentions towards Czechoslovakia” - M. Bhm’s Pledge - My 
Visit to Pans, March 1938 - M. Daladkr succeeds M Blum - The 
Anglo-ltalian Pact - An Interview with the Sudeten Leader ~ Mis- 
givings and Reluctance of the German Generals ~ The Relations of 
Soviet Russia with Czechoslovakia ~ Stalin and Benes ~ Plot and 
Purge in Russia - M Daladier s Declaration of fine 12 - Hitler s 
Promise to Keitel - Captain Wiedemanns Mission to London - 1 
Address My Constituents at Theydon Bois, August 27 - My Letter to 
Lord Halifax of August 31 - The Soviet Ambassador’s Visit to Chart- 
well - My Report to the Foreign Office - The “Times” Leading 
Article oj Septeinbei 7 - M Bonnet’s Question and the British Answer 
- Hitler’s Crisis Speech at Nniemberg. 


I . OR SOME YEARS it seemed that the question whether 
f ^ Britain and France were wise or foolish in the Munich 
JL episode would become a matter of long historical con- 
croversy. However, the revelations winch have been made fiom 
German sources, and particularly at the Nuremberg Trials, have 
rendered this unhkely. The two mam issues m dispute were first, 
whether decisive action by Britain and France would have forced 
Hitler to recede or have led to his overthrow by a rmhtary con- 
spiracy, secondly, whether the year that intervened between 
Munich and the outbreak of war placed the Western Powers 
relatively m a better or worse position, compared with Germany, 
than in September 1938. 

Many volumes have been written, and will be written, upon 
the crisis that was ended at Miimch by the sacrifice of Czecho- 
slovaba, and it is only intended here to give a few of the cardinal 
facts and establish the main proportions of events. These follow 
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inexorably from Hitler’s resolve to reunite all Germans in a 
Greater Reich and to expand eastwards, and Ins conviction that 
the men at the head of France and Britain would not fight owing 
to their love of peace and failure to rearm The usual technique 
was employed against Czechoslovakia The grievances, which 
were not unreal, of the Sudeten Germans were magnified and 
exploited The pubhc case was opened against Czechoslovakia by 
Hitler in lus speech to the Reichstag on February 20, 1938. “Over 
ten million Germans,” he said, “live in two of the States adjoin- 
ing our frontier.” It was the duty of Germany to protect those 
fellow-Germans and secure to them “general freedom, personal, 
pohtical, and ideological.” 

This pubhc announcement of the mtention of the German 
Government to interest themselves m the position of the German 
inhabitants of Austria and Czechoslovakia was intimately related 
to the secret plaiuung of Germany’s pohtical offensive in Em ope 
The declared objectives of the Nazi German Government weie 
twofold' — the absorption by the Reich of all German minorities 
living beyond her frontiers, and thereby the extension of her 
hvmg space in the East. The less publicised purpose of German 
pohey was mihtary in character — the liquidation of Czecho- 
slovakia with Its potentialities both as a Russian air-base and as 
an Anglo-French military make-weight m the event of war As 
early as June 1937 the German General Staff had been, on 
Hitler’s instructions, busy at work drafting plans for the invasion 
and destruction of the Czechoslovak State. 

One draft reads 

The aim and object of this surprise attack by the German armed 
forces should be to eliminate from the very begimung and for the 
duration of the war the threat from Czechoslovakia to the rear of the 
operations m the West, and to take from the Russian Air Force the 
most substantial portion of its operational base in Czechoslovakia.* 

The acceptance by the Western Democracies of the German 
subjugation of Austria encouraged Hitler to pursue Ins designs 
more sharply against Czechoslovakia. The mihtary control of 
Austrian territory was in fact intended to be the mdispensable pre- 
liminary to the assault on the Bohemian bastion Wlule the in- 
vasion of Austria was in full swmg Hitler said in the motor-car 

* Nuremberg Douimeitts, II, p 4 
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to General von Holder, “This will be very inconvenient to the 
Czechs.” Haider saw immediately the significance of this remark. 
To hnn it hghted up the future. It showed him Hitler’s intentions, 
and at the same time, as he viewed it. Hitler’s rmhtary ignorance. 
“It was practically impossible,” he has explamed, “for a German 
army to attack Czechoslovakia from the south. The smgle railway 
hne through Linz was completely exposed, and surprise was out 
of the question.” But Hitler’s mam pohtical strategic conception 
was correct. The West Wall was growmg, and, although far 
from complete, already confronted the French Army with 
horrible memories of the Somme and Passchendaele. He was con- 
vmced that neither France nor Bntain would fight. 

On the day of the march of the German armies into Austria the 
French Ambassador m Berlin reported that Goering had given a 
solemn assurance to the Czech Munster m Berhn that Germany 
had “fto evil intentions towards Czechoslovakia”. On March 14 the 
French Premier, M. Blum, solemnly declared to the Czech 
Minister m Pans that France would unreservedly honour her 
engagement to Czechoslovakia. These diplomatic reassurances 
could not conceal the grim reakty. The whole strategic position 
on the Contment had changed. The German arguments and 
armies could now concentrate directly upon the western frontiers 
of Czechoslovakia, whose border districts were German m racial 
character, with an aggressive and active German Nationahst 
Party eager to act as a fifth column m the event of trouble. 

At the end of March I went to Pans and had searching conver- 
sations with the French leaders. The Government were agreeable 
to my going to vivify my French contacts. I stayed at our Em- 
bassy, and saw in a continued succession many of the principal 
French figures — ^Prenuer L6on Blum, Flandin, General Gamelm, 
Paul Reynaud, Pierre Cot, Herriot, Louis Mann, and others. To 
Blum I said at one moment, “The German field howitzer is 
beheved to be superior m range and of course in striking power 
to the soixante-qumze even when rehned ” He replied, “Is it from 
you that I am to learn the state of the French artillery?” I said, 
*‘No, but ask your Ecole Polytechmque, who are by no means 
convmced by the exposition lately given to them of the relative 
power of the modernised soixante-qumze.” He was immediately 
gemal and friendly. Reynaud said to me, “We quite understand 
that England wdl never have conscription. Why do you not 
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therefore go in for a mechanical army^ If you had six armoured 
divisions you would indeed be an effective Continental force,” or 
words to that effect. It seemed that a Colonel de Gaulle had 
written a much-criticised hook about the offensive power of 
modern armoured vehicles. 

The Ambassador and I had a long luncheon alone with Flandm 
He was quite a different man from the one I had known in 1936; 
then responsible and agitated, now out of office, cool, massive, 
and completely convinced that there was no hope for France 
except in an arrangement with Germany. We argued for two 
hours. Gamehn, who also visited me, was rightly confident m 
the strength of the French Aimy at the moment, but none too 
coinfoi table when I questioned him upon the artilleiy, about 
winch he had precise knowledge. He was always trying his best 
within the limits of the French pohtical system. But the attention 
of the French Government to the dangers of the European scene 
was distracted by the ceaseless whiilpool of internal politics at 
the moment and by the imminent fall of the Blum Government. 
It was all the more essential that our common and mutual obliga- 
tions in the event of a general crisis should be established without 
any trace of misundeistanding On April 10 the French Govern- 
ment was re-formed with M Daladier as Prcmiei and M Bonnet 
as Minister for Foieign Affairs. These two men were to bear 
the responsibility for French policy in the critical months 
ahead. 

In the hope of deterring Germany from a further aggression the 
British Government, in accordance with Mr. Chamberlain’s re- 
solve, sought a settlement with Italy in the Mediterranean. This 
would strengthen the position of Fiance, and would enable both 
the French and British to concentrate upon events m Central 
Europe. Mussolini, to some extent placated by the fall of Eden, 
and feeling himself in a stiong bargaining position, did not repulse 
the British repentance On April 16, 193 8, an Anglo-Itahan agree- 
ment was signed, giving Italy m effect a free hand in Abyssinia 
and Spam in letiirn foi the imponderable value of Italian goodwill 
m Central Europe The Foreign Office was sceptical of this trans- 
action. Mr. Chamberlain’s biographer tells us that he wrote in a 
personal and private letter, “You should have seen the draft put 
up to rrte by the F O , it would have frozen a Polar bear.”* 

* FeiEng, oj) a( , p 350 
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I stared the imsgivmgs of the Foreign Office at this move: 

Mr Churchill to Mr Eden i8 iv 38 

The Italian pact is of course a complete triumph for Mussolini, who 
gams our cordial acceptance for lus fortification of the Mediterranean 
against us, for lus conquest of Abyssinia, and for his violence m Spam. 
The fact that we are not to fortify Cyprus without “previous consulta- 
tion” IS highly detrimental The rest of it is to my mind only padding. 

Nevertheless I feel that considerable caution is necessary m opposing 
the agreement bluntly It is a done thing It is called a move towards 
peace. It undoubtedly makes it less hkely that sparks from the Mediter- 
ranean should light a European conflagration France will have to 
follow suit for her own protection, in order not to be divided from 
Britain. Finally, there is the possibility that Mussolini may be drawn 
by his mterests to discourage German mterference m the Danube 
basm 

Before makmg up my mind, I should like to know your views and 
intentions. I think the Anglo-Itahan pact is only the first step, and 
that the second will be an attempt to patch up soinethmg even more 
specious with Germany, which will lull the British public while letting 
the German armed strength grow and German designs in the East of 
Europe develop 

Chamberlain last week told the Executive of tlie National Union 
[of Conservative Associations] in secret that he “had not abandoned 
hopes of similar arrangements with Germany” They took this rather 
coldly 

Meanwliile our progress m the air is mcreasmgly disappointing 

Mr. Eden to Mr, Churchill 28 rv 38 

With regard to the Italian pact, I agree with what you write. 
Mussolim gives us notiung more than the repetition of promises 
previously made and broken by huii, except for the withdrawal of 
troops from Libya, troops winch were probably originally sent there 
for their nuisance value It lias now become clear that, as I expected, 
Mussolim contmued his mtervention m Spam after the conversations 
in Rome had opened He must be an optiimst mdeed who believes 
that Mussolmi will cease increasmg that mtervention now, should it 
be required to secure Franco’s victory 

As a diplomatic instrument the pact embodies a machinery which is 
hkely to be found very troublesome to work It is not to come into 
force untd after the Italians leave Spain It is almost certam however 
that many months wiU elapse hefoie that occurs, and since what is 
important is not the presence of Italian mfantry, but the asseitions of 
their experts and the Germans, it will he difficult to establish with 
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certainty that the withdrawal has taken place But maybe some do 
not mind much about that 

Then there is the Itahan position m Abyssinia, which, from what I 
hear, so far from improving grows steadily worse. I am afraid that the 
moment we ate choosing for its recognition will not benefit our 
authority among the many miUions of the King’s coloured subjects. 

None the less I equally agree as to the need for caution in any atti- 
tude taken up towards the agreement After all it is not an Agreement 
yet, and it would be wrong certainly for me to say anything which 
could be considered as making its fruition more difficint After all, 
this is precisely what I pronnsed I would not do m my resignation 
speech and at Leamington 

The most anxious feature of the mternatioiial situation, as I see it, 
IS that temporary relaxation of tension may be taken as a pretext for 
the relaxation of national effort, winch is already inadequate to the 
gravity of the times 

Hitler was watclnng the scene with vigilance. To Inm also the 
ultimate alignment of Italy m a European crisis was important. 
In conference with his Chiefs of Staff at the end of April he was 
considering how to force the pace Mussolini wanted a free hand 
in Abyssinia. In spite of the acquiescence of the British Govern- 
ment, he might ultimately need German support m this venture 
If so, he should accept German action against Czechoslovakia. 
This issue must be brought to a head, and m the settling of the 
Czech question Italy would be involved on Germany’s side The 
declarations of British and French statesmen were of course studied 
m Berhn The intention of these Western Powers to persuade the 
Czechs to be reasonable in the interests of European peace was 
noted with satisfaction. The Nazi Party of the Sudetenland, led 
by Henlem, now formulated their demands for autonomy in the 
German-border regions of that country Their programme had 
been announced in Henlein’s speech at Carlsbad on April 24 
The British and French Ministers m Prague called on the Czech 
Foreign Mmister shortly after tins to “express the hope that the 
Czech Government will go to the furthest hunt m order to settle 
the question”. 

During May the Germans m Czechoslovakia were ordered to 
increase their agitation. On May 12 Henlem visited London to 
acquaint the British Government with the wrongs inflicted upo 
his followers. He expressed a wish to sec me I theiefore arranged 
a talk at Morpeth Mansions the next day, at which Sir Archibald 
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Sinclair was present, and Professor Lindemann was our inter- 
preter. 

Henlein’s solution, as lie described it, may be summed up as 
follows 

There should be a central Parliament in Prague, which should have 
control of foreign pohcy, defence, finance, and commumcations. All 
parties should be entitled to express their views there, and the Govern- 
ment would act on majority decisions. The frontier fortresses could 
be manned by Czech troops, who would of course have unlimdered 
access thereto The Sudeten German regions, and possibly the other 
minority districts, should enjoy local autonomy; that is to say, they 
should have their own town and county councils, and a Diet in which 
matters of common regional concern could be debated within defi- 
mtely dehtmted frontieis. He would be prepared to submit questions 
of fact, eg , the tracing of the boundaiy, to an impartial tribunal, 
perhaps even appointed by the League of Nations. All parties would be 
free to organise and offer themselves for election, and impartial courts 
of justice would function in autonomous districts The officials — i.e., 
postal, railway, and pohce officers — m the German-speakmg region 
would of course be German-speakuig, and a reasonable proportion of 
the total taxes collected should be returned to these regions for their 
admimstration. 

M Masaryk, the Czech Minister in London, who was after- 
wards informed of this conversation, professed himself contented 
with a settlement on these lines A peaceful solution of admitted 
racial and rmnority quarrels compatible with the independence 
of the Czech Republic was by no means impossible, if there were 
German good faith and goodwill. But on tins condition I had 
no illusions. 

On May 17 negotiations about the Sudeten question began 
between Henlem, who had visited Hitler on his return journey, 
and the Czech Government. Mumcipal elections were due m 
Czechoslovakia, and the German Government began a calculated 
war of nerves in preparation for them Persistent rumours already 
circulated of German troop movements towards the Czech fron- 
tier On May 20 Sir Nevile Henderson was requested to make 
mquiries in Berlm on this matter. German denials did not reassure 
the Czechs, who on the mght of May 20-21 decreed a partial 
mobihsation of their Army. 
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It is important at this stage to consider the German intentions. 
Hitler had foi some time been convinced that neither France nor 
Biitam would fight for Czechoslovakia. On May 28 he called a 
meeting of his piiiicipal advisers and gave instructions for the 
preparations to attack Czechoslovakia. He declared tliis later m 
pubhc in a speech to the Reichstag on January 30, 1939: 

In view of tliis intolerable provocation ... I icsolvcd to settle once 
and for all, and this time radically, tlie Sudetcn-Geimaii question. On 
May 28 I ordered (i) that preparations should be made for military 
action against tins State by (October 2, and (2) the immense and 
accelerated expansion of our defensive front in the West.* 

His Service advisers, however, did not share unanimously liis 
overwhelming confidence. The German generals could not be 
persuaded, considering the still enormous preponderance of Allied 
strength except in the air, that France and Britain would submit 
to the Fuehrer’s challenge. To break the Czech Army and pierce 
or turn the Bohemian fortress hne would require practically the 
whole of thiity-five divisions. The German Clucfs of Staff 
informed Hitler that the Czech Army must be considered efficient 
and up-to-date m arms and equipment. The fortifications of the 
West Wall or Siegfiied Line, though alicady 111 existence as field 
works, were far from completed. Thus at the moment of attack- 
mg the Czechs only five effective and eight Reserve divisions 
would be available to protect the whole of Germany’s western 
frontier against the French Army, winch could mobilise a hundred 
divisions. The generals were aghast at running such risks, when 
by waitmg a few years the German Aimy would again be master. 
Although Hitler’s political judgment had been proved coriect 
by the pacifism and weakness of the Alhes about conscription, 
the Rhmeland, and Austria, the German High Command could 
not beheve that Hitler’s bluff would succeed a fourth time. It 
seemed so much beyond the bounds of reason tliat great victorious 
nations, possessing evident military superiority, would once again 
abandon the path of duty and honour, which was also for them 
the path of common sense and prudence. Besides all tins there 
was Russia, with her Slav affinities with Czechoslovakia, and 
whose attitude towards Germany at tins juncture was full of 
menace. 

* Hitler's Speeches, 11 , 1571 . 
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The relations of Soviet Russia with Czechoslovakia as a State, 
and personally with President Bcnes, were those of intimate and 
solid friendship The roots of this lay m a certam racial affinity, 
and also m comparatively recent events which require a brief 
digression. When President Beiies visited me at Marrakesh in 
January 1944 he told me this story. In 1935 he had received an 
offer from Hitler to respect in all circumstances the integrity of 
Czechoslovakia in return for a guarantee that she would remain 
neutral 111 the event of a Franco-German war When Benes 
pointed to his treaty obliging Inm to act with France in such a 
case, the German Ambassador replied that there was no need to 
denounce the treaty. It would be sufficient to break it, if and 
when the time came, by simply failing to mobilise or march 
The small lepubhc was not in a position to indulge m indignation 
at such a suggestion Their fear of Germany was already very 
grave, more especially as the question of the Sudeten Germans 
might at any time be raised and fomented by Germany, to their 
extreme embarrassment and growmg peril. They therefore let 
the matter drop without comment or commitment, and it did 
not stir for more than a year In the autumn of 1936 a message 
from a high military source in Germany was conveyed to 
President Benes to the effect that if he wanted to take advantage 
of the Fuehrer’s offer he had better be quick, because events 
would shortly take place in Russia rendering any help he could 
give to Germany msignificant 

Willie Benes was pondering over this disturbmg hint he became 
aware that commumcations were passmg through the Soviet 
Embassy 111 Prague between important personages in Russia and 
the German Government This was a part of the so-called mihtary 
and Old-Guard-Communist conspiracy to over tin ow Stahn and 
introduce a new regime based on a pro-German pohey President 
Benes lost no time m commumcatmg all he could find out to 
Stahn.* Thereafter there followed the merciless, but perhaps not 
needless, mihtary and political purge m Soviet Russia, and the 
series of trials m January 1937, m which Vyshmsky, the Public 
Prosecutor, played so masterful a part. 

Although It IS highly improbable that the Old-Guard Com- 

* There is however some evidence that BcDrf*s information had previousiy been im- 
parted to the Czech police by the Ogpu, who wished it to reach Stahn from a friendly 
foreign source This did not detract hroin Bench’s service to StaJin, and is therefore 
irrelevant. 
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muiiists had. made common cause with the military leaders, or 
vice versa, they were certainly filled with jealousy of Stalin, who 
had ousted them It may therefore have been convenient to get 
rid of them at the same time, according to the standards main- 
tained in a totalitarian State. Zinoviev, Bukharin, and others of 
the original leaders of the Revolution, Marshal Tukhachevsky, 
who had been invited to represent the Soviet Union at the 
Coronation of King George VI, and many other high officers of 
the Army, were shot In all not less than five thousand officers 
and officials above the rank of Captam were “liquidated'’. The 
Russian Army was purged of its pro-German elements at a heavy 
cost to Its military efficiency. The bias of the Soviet Government 
was turned in a marked mamicr against Germany Stalin was 
conscious of a personal debt to President Bcncs, and a very strong 
desire to help him and Ins threatened country against the Nazi 
peril animated the Soviet Government. The situation was of 
course thoroughly understood by Hitler, but I am not aware that 
the British and French Governments were equally enlightened. 
To Mr Chamberlain and the British and French General Staffs 
the purge of 1937 presented itself mainly as a tearing to pieces 
mternally of the Russian Army, and a picture of the Soviet 
Union as iiven asunder by ferocious haticds and vengeance. This 
was perhaps an excessive view, for a system of government 
founded on terror may well be strengthened by a rutliless and 
successful assertion of its power. The sahent fact for the purposes 
of this accoiuit is the close association of Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia, and of Stalin and Bencs. 

But neither the niternal stresses in Germany nor the ties between 
Benes and Stalm were known to the outside world, or appreciated 
by the British and French Ministers The Siegfried Line, albeit 
unperfecLed, seemed a fearful deterrent. The exact strength and 
fighting power of the German Army, new though it was, could 
not be accurately estimated and was certainly exaggerated There 
were also the unmeasured dangers of air attack on undefended 
cities. Above all there was the hatred of war m the hearts of the 
Democracies 

Nevertheless on June 12 M Daladier renewed his predeeessor’s 
pledge of March 14, and declared that France’s engagements 
towards Czechoslovakia “are sacred, and cannot be evaded”. 
This considerable statement sweeps away all chatter about the 
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Treaty of Locarno tlurteen years before having by implication left 
everytlnng m the East vague peiidmg an Eastern Locarno There 
can be no doubt before Instory that the treaty between France and 
Czechoslovaba of 1924 had complete validity not only in law 
but in fact, and that this was reaffirmed by successive heads of the 
French Government m all the cncumstances of 1938. 

But on this subject Hitler was convmced that his judgment 
alone was sound, and on June 18 he issued a final directive for 
the attack on Czechoslovakia, in the course of winch he sought to 
reassure his anxious generals. 

Hitler to Keitel 

I will decide to take action against Czechoslovakia only if I am 
firmly convinced, as m the case of the dcnulitarised zone and the entry 
mto Austria, that France wiU not march, and that therefore England 
will not mtervene.* 

With the object of confusing the issue Hitler at the begmmng 
of July sent his peisonal aide. Captain Wiedemann, to London. 
This envoy was received by Lord Hahfax on July 18, ostensibly 
without the knowledge of the German Embassy, The Fuehrer 
was, It was suggested, huit at our lack of response to Ins overtuies 
m the past. Perhaps the British Government would receive 
Goermg m London for fuller discussions The Germans nnght, in 
certam circumstances, be prepared to delay action against the 
Czechs for a year. A few days later Chamberlain took up this 
possibihty with the German Ambassador. To clear the ground 
in Prague the British Piime Munster had already suggested to the 
Czechs the sending of an mvestigator to Czechoslovakia to 
promote a friendly compromise The Royal visit to Pans on 
July 20 gave Hahfax the opportumty of discussing this proposal 
with tlie Flench Government, and m a brief mterchaiige of views 
both Governments agreed to make tins eiforc at mediation. 

On July 26, 1938, Chamberlain announced to Parhament the 
mission of Lord Runciman to Prague with the object of seekmg 
a solution there by arrangements between the Czech Government 
and Herr Henlem. On the following day the Czechs issued a 
draft statute for national mmorities to foim a basis of negotiations 
On the same day Lord Halifax stated m Pailiament “I do not 
believe that those responsible for the Goveinineni of any country in 

* Nuremberg Documents, Pt. II, No lO 
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Europe to-day want ward* On Atigust 3 Lord Runciman readied 
Prague, and a series of interminable and complicated discussions 
took place with tbe various interested parties. Withm a fortmght 
these negotiations broke down, and from tins pomt events moved 
rapidly. 

On August 27 Ribbeiitrop, now Foreign Minister, reported a 
visit winch he had received from the Itahaii Ambassador 111 Berlin, 
who “had received another written iiistiuctioii from Mussolini 
askuig that Geimaiiy would communicate in time the piobable 
date of action against Czechoslovakia”. Mussolini asked for such 
notification in order “to be able to take m due tune the necessary 
measures on the Fiench fioiilier”. 

* * * *■ * 

Anxiety giew steadily during August. To my constituents I 
said on the 27th 

It is difficult for us in this ancient foiest of Theydon Bois, the very 
name of which cairics us back to Norman days — here, in the heart of 
peaceful, law-abiding England — to icalise the fciocious passions which 
are rife in Europe. During this anxious month you have no doubt 
seen reports in the newspapers, one week good, another week bad; 
one week better, another week woise But I must tell you that the 
whole state of Europe and of the woild is moving steadily towards 
a climax which cannot be long delayed 

War IS certainly not inevitable But the danger to peace will not 
be icmoved until the vast Geiinan armies winch have been called 
from their homes into the ranks have been dispersed. For a country 
which is Itself not menaced by anyone, in no fear of anyone, to place 
over fifteen hundred thousand soldicis upon a war footing is a vciy 
grave step ... It seems to me, and I must tell it to you plainly, that 
these great forces have not been placed upon a war footing without 
an intention to reach a conclusion within a very limited space of 
time . . . 

We are all in full agreement with the course our Government have 
taken 111 sending Lord Runciman to Piague. We hope — indeed, we 
pray — that his mission of conciliation will be successful, and ceitaiiJy 
It looks as if the Government of Czechoslovakia were doing their 
utmost to put their house in order, and to meet every demand which 
IS not designed to compass their ruin as a State . . . But laiger and 
fieicer ambitions may pievent a settlement, and then Euiope and the 
civilised woild will have to face the demands of Nazi Gcimany, or 
perhaps he confionted with some sudden violent action on tlie part 
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of the German Nazi Party, carrying with it the invasion of a small 
country and its subjugation Such an episode would not be simply 
an attack upon Czechoslovakia, it would be an outrage against the 
cmhsation and freedom of the whole world 

Whatever may happen, foicign countries should know — and the 
Government are right to let them know — that Great Britain and the 
British Empire must not be deemed incapable of playing their part 
and doing their duty as they have done on other great occasions winch 
have not yet been forgotten by history 

I was m these days m some contact with Munsters. My relations 
with Loid Halifax were of course inaikcd by the grave pohucal 
differences winch existed between me and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, both m defence and foieign pohey. In the main Eden and I 
meant the same thing I could not feel the same about his succes- 
sor. None the less, whenever there was any occasion we met as 
friends and former colleagues of many years’ standing, and I 
■wrote to him from time to time. Now and then he asked me to 
go to see him. 

Mr. Churchill to Lord Halifax 31 viii 38 

If Benes makes good, and Runciman thinks it a fair offer, yet 
nevertheless it is turned down, it seems to me there are two things 
which might have been done tins week to mcrease the deterrents 
against violent action by Hitler, neither of which would commit you 
to the dread guarantee 

First, would It not be possible to frame a Joint Note between Britain, 
France, and Russia statuig (a) their desire for peace and friendly 
relations, (6) their deep anxiety at the mihtary preparations of Ger- 
many, (c) their jomt mterest in a peaceful solution of the Czechoslovak 
controversy; and (d) that an mvasion by Germany of Czechoslovakia 
would raise capital issues for all three Powers^ This Note, when drafted 
should be formally shown to Roosevelt by the Ambassadors of the 
three Powers, and we should use every effort to mduce him to do his 
utmost upon it It seems to me not impossible that he would then 
lumself address Hitler, emphasismg the gravity of the situation, and 
saying that it seemed to him that a world war would inevitably follow 
from an invasion of Czecboslovaha, and that he earnestly counselled 
a friendly settlement 

It seems to me that this process would give the best chance to the 
peaceful elements in German official circles to make a stand, and that 
Hitler might find a way out for lumself by parleying with Roosevelt 
However, none of these developments can be predicted, one only 
sees them as hopes The mpoHant thing is the Jomt Note 
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The second step which might save the situation would be fleet 
movements, and the placing of the reset ve flotillas and cruiser squadrons 
into full commission I do not suggest calling out the Royal Fleet 
Reserve or mobilisation, but there are, I beheve, five or six flotillas 
which could be raised to First Fleet scale, and also there are about two 
hundred trawlers which could be used for anti-submarme work. The 
taking of these and other measures would make a great stir in the naval 
ports, the effect of which could only be beneficial as a deterrent, and 
a timely precaution if the worst happened 
I venture to hope that you will not lesciit these suggestions from one 
who has hved through such days before It is clear that speed is vital 

* * * * * 

hi the afternoon of September 2 I received a message fiom the 
Soviet Ambassador that he would like to come down to Chartwell 
and see me at once upon a matter of urgency I had for some time 
had friendly personal relations with M Maisky, who also saw a 
good deal of my son Randolph I thereupon received the Am- 
bassador, and after a few prehimnaries he told me m precise and 
formal detail the story set out below. Before he had got very fat 
I reahsed that he was making a declaration to me, a private 
peison, because the Soviet Government prefeired this channel to 
a direct offer to the Foreign Office, which miglit have encountered 
a rebuff It was clearly mtended that I should report what I was 
told to Fdis Majesty’s Government. This was not actually stated 
by the Ambassador, but it was implied by the fact that no request 
for secrecy was made. As the matter struck me at once as being 
of the first importance, I was careful not to prejudice its con- 
sideration by Halifax and Chamberlam by proceeding to commit 
myself m any way, or use language winch would excite con- 
troversy between us. 

Mr Chmhdl to Lord Halifax 3 ix 38 

I have received privately from an absolutely suic source the follow- 
ing mformatioii, wluch I feel it my duty to report to you, altliougli I 
was not asked to do so. 

Yesterday, September 2, the French Charge d’ Affaires m Moscow 
(the Ambassador being on leave) called upon M Litvinov and, in the 
name of the Fiench Government, asked him what aid Russia would 
give to Czechoslovakia against a German attack, having regard par- 
ticularly to the difficulties which might be created by the neutrality of 
Poland or Roumania Litvinov asked in reply what the French would 
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do themselves, pointing out that the Fiench had. a direct obligation, 
whereas the Russian obligation was dependent on the action of France. 
The French Charge d’ Affaires did not reply to this question Never- 
theless, Litvinov stated to him, first, that the Russian Soviet Union had 
resolved to fulfil their obhgations He recognised the difficulties created 
by the attitude of Poland and Roiimania, but he thought tliat m the 
case of Roumama tliese could be overcome. 

In the last few months the pohey of the Roumanian Government 
had been markedly friendly to Russia, and their relations had greatly 
improved. M. Litvmov thought that the best way to overcome the 
reluctance of Roumama would be through the agency of the League 
of Nations. If, for mstance, die League decided that Czechoslovakia 
was the victim of aggiession and that Germany was the aggressor, that 
would probably determme the action of Roumama in regaid to allow- 
mg Russian troops and air forces to pass thiough hci tenitoiy 

The French Charge d’ Affaires raised die point that the Council might 
not be unammous, and was answered that M Litvinov thought a 
majority decision would be sufficient, and that Roumama would 
probably associate herself with the majority in the vote of the Council 
M Litvinov therefore advised that the Council of the League should 
be invoked under Aiticle ii, on the giound that there was daiigei of 
war, and diat the League Poweis should consult togedicr Pie tliought 
the sooner this was done the better, as time might be very short He 
next proceeded to tell the Fiench Cliargd d’Affaiies that Staff con- 
versations ought immediately to take place between Russia, Fiance, 
and Czechoslovakia as to the means and measures of giving assistance 
The Soviet Umon was ready to join in such Staff conversations at once. 

Fourthly, he recurred to his interview of March 17, of which you 
no doubt have a copy in the Foreign Office, advocating consultation 
among the peaceful Powers about the best method of preserving peace, 
with a view, perhaps, to a joint declaration includmg the three Great 
Powers concerned, France, Russia, and Gieat Britam He believed 
diat the United States would give moral support to such a declaiation 
AH these statements were made on behalf of the Russian Government 
as what they think may be the best way of stopping a war. 

I pointed out that the news to-day seemed to indicate a more peace- 
ful attitude on the part of Herr Hider, and that I thought it was un- 
likely that the British Government would consider any further steps 
until or unless there was a fresh breakdown m the Henlem-Benes 
negotiations, m which the fault could not on any account be attributed 
to the Government of Czechoslovakia We should not want to irritate 
Herr Hitler, if his mind was really turning towards a peaceful solution 

AU dus may of course have reached you diiough other channels, 
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but I considered the declarations of M Litvinov so important that I 
ought not to leave this to chance 

1 sent the repot t to Lord Halifax as soon as I had dictated it, and 
he rephcd on September 5 m a guarded manner, that he did not 
at present feel that action of the kind proposed under Article ii 
would be helpful, but that he would keep it m his mind. “For the 
present, I thmk, as you indicated, we must review the situation in 
the hght of the report with which Hcnlein has returned from 
Berchtesgaden.” He added that the situation remained very 
anxious. 

★ * * * ★ 

In Its leadmg article of September 7 the Times stated 

If the Sudetens now ask for more than the Czech Government are 
ready to give in their latest set of proposals, it can only be inferred 
that the Germans are going beyond the mere removal of disabilities 
for tliose who do not find themselves at ease wiclrm tlie Czechoslovak 
Repubhe. In that case it might be worth while for the Czechoslovak 
Government to consider whether they should exclude altogether the 
project, which has found favour m some quarters, of making Czecho- 
slovakia a more homogeneous state by the cession of that fringe of 
alien populations who are contiguous to the nation to which they are 
umted by race 

This of course mvolved the surrender of the whole of the 
Bohemian fortress hne. Although the British Government stated 
at once that this Times article did not represent their views, public 
opmion abroad, particularly m France, was far irom reassured. 
Durmg the course of the same day — September 7 — the French 
Ambassador in London called on Lord Halifax on behalf of his 
Government to ask for a clarification of the British position m 
the event of a German attack on Czechoslovakia 

M Bonnet, then French Foreign Minister, declares that on 
September 10, 1938, he put the foEowmg question to our Ambas- 
sador m Pans, Sir Eric Phipps “To-morrow Hitler may attack 
Czechoslovakia If he does France will mobilise at once She 
will turn to you, saying, ‘We march do you march with us?’ 
What wiU be the answer of Great Britain?” 

The following was the answer approved by the Cabinet, sent 
by Lord Halifax through Sir Eric Ploipps on the 12th 

I naturally recogmse of what importance it would be to the French 
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Government to have a plain answer to such a question But, as you 
pointed out to Bonnet, the question itself, though plain in form, cannot 
be dissociated, from the circumstances in which it might be posed, 
which are necessarily at this stage completely hypothetical 

Moreover, m this matter it is impossible foi His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to have regard only to tlicir own position, inasmuch as m any 
decision they may reach or action they may take they would, in fact, 
be committing tlie Dominions Their Governments would quite 
certainly be unwilhng to have dieir position in any way decided for 
them m advance of the actual ciicuinstanccs, of which they would 
desne themselves to judge 

So far therefore as I am m a position to give any answer at this stage 
to M. Bonnet’s question, it would have to be that while His Majesty’s 
Government would never allow the security of France to be thicatcncd, 
they are unable to make precise statements of the character of their 
future action, oi the time at which it would be taken, in circumstances 
that they cannot at present foresee * 

Upon the statement that “His Majesty’s Government would 
never allow the security of France to be threatened” the French 
asked what aid they could expect if it were The reply from 
London was, according to Bonnet, two divisions, not motorised, 
and 150 aeroplanes during the first six months of the war. If M. 
Bonnet was seeking for an excuse for leaving the Czechs to tlieir 
fate, it must be admitted that his seaich had met with some 
success 

On September 12 also Hitler dchvcicd at a Nuicmbcrg Party 
rally a violent attack on the Czechs, who replied on the following 
day by the establishment of martial law m ccitain districts of the 
republic. On September 14 negotiations with Flcnlcin were 
definitely broken off, and on tlie 15th the Sudeten Icadci fled to 
Germany. 

The summit of the crisis w'as now reached. 

* Printed m Georges Bonnet, De Washin^lon an Qnai pp 360-1. 
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j\ / R CHAMBERLAIN was now in complete contiol 
I \ / ofBiitishforeignpoEcy, and Sir Horace Wilson was Ins 
X V Xprincipal confidant and agent. Lord Halifax, in spite of 
increasing doulits derived from the atmosphere of Ins dcpaitment, 
followed the guidance of Ins chief The Cabinet was deeply per- 
turbed, but obeyed. The Goveinineiit majority m the House of 
Commons was skilfully handled by the Whips. One man and 
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one man only conducted our affairs. He did not shrink either 
from the responsibility winch he incurred or from the personal 
exertions required 

During the night of September 13-14 M. Daladier got in touch 
with Mr. Chamberlain The French Government were of the 
opinion that a joint approach to Hitler on a personal basis by the 
French and British leaders might be of value Chamberlain 
however had been commumng with himself On his own initia- 
tive he telegraphed to Hitler proposing to come to see him. He 
informed the Cabinet of Ins action the next day, and in the after- 
noon received Hitler’s reply inviting him to Beichtesgaden 
Accordingly on the mormng of September 15 the British Prime 
Minis ter flew to the Mumch airfield The moment was not in all 
respects well chosen When the news reached Prague the Czech 
leaders could not believe it was true They were astomshed that 
at the very moment when for the first time they had the internal 
situation in the Sudeten areas in hand the British Prime Minister 
should himself pay a direct visit to Hitler. This, they felt, would 
weaken their position with Germany Hitler’s provocative speech 
of September 12, and the German-sponsored revolt of Henlein’s 
adherents winch had followed, had failed to gam local support 
Henlein had fled to Gcimany, and the Sudeten German Paity, 
bereft of his leadership, was clearly opposed to direct action The 
Czech Government in the so-called “Fourth Plan” had officially 
proposed to the Sudeten German leaders administrative schemes 
for regional autonomy winch not only exceeded Hcnlcin’s 
Carlsbad requests of April, but also fully met Chambci lam’s 
view expressed in his speech of March 24, and Sir Jolm Simon’s 
statements m Ins speech of August 27. But even Lord Runciman 
reahsed that the last thing the Germans wanted was a satisfactory 
bargain between the Sudeten leaders and the Czech Government 
Chamberlain’s journeys gave them an opportunity to increase 
their demands, and on instructions from Berlin the extremists in 
the Sudeten Party now openly claimed union with tlic Reich. 

★ ★ ★ ★ * 

The Prime Minister’s plane arrived at Mumch Airport in the 
afternoon of September 15, he travelled by tram to Berchtes- 
gaden, Meanwhile all the ladio stations of Germany broadcast 
a proclamation by Flcnlcin demanding the amicxation of the 
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Sudeten areas to tlie Reich This was the fust news that readied 
Mr Chamberlain when he landed It was no doubt planned that 
he should know it before meeting Hitler. The question of 
ANNEXATION hzd. never yet been raised either by the German 
Government or by Henlein; and a few days earher the Foreign 
Office had stated that it was not the accepted pohey of the British 
Government. 

Mr. Peilmg has aheady published such records as are extant of 
the conversations between Chamberlain and Hitler. The salient 
point we may derive from his account is this. 

In spite of tlie hardness and rutlilessness I thought I saw in his face, 
I got the impression that here was a man who could he relied upon when 
he had given his word * 

In fact Hitler had for months past, as we have seen, resolved and 
prepared for the invasion of Czechoslovakia, which awaited only 
the final signal When the Prime Minister reached London on 
Saturday, September 17, he summoned the Cabmet Lord 
Runciman had now returned, and his report was assured of atten- 
tion. He had all this time been failing in health, and the violent 
stress to which he had been exposed in his mission had reduced 
him to modest dimensions He novv recommended “a policy for 
immediate and drastic action”, namely ‘‘the transfer of pre- 
dominantly German districts to Germany.” This at least had the 
merit of simplicity 

Both the Prime Minister and Lord Runciman were convinced 
that only the cession of the Sudeten areas to Germany would 
dissuade Hitler from ordering the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
Mr. Charaberlam had been strongly impressed at his meetmg with 
Hitler that he was ‘‘m a fighting mood”. His Cabinet were also 
of the opinion that the French had no fight in them. There could 
therefore be no question of resistmg Hitler’s demands upon the 
Czech State Some Mimsters found consolation in such phrases 
as “the rights of self-determmation”, “the claims of a national 
minority to just treatment”, and even the mood appeared of 
“championing the small man against the Czech bully” 

It was now necessary to keep ui backward step with the French 
Government. On September 18 Daladier and Bonnet came to 
London. Chamberlain had already decided in principle to accept 
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Hitler’s demands as explained to Inni at Berclitesgaden. There 
only remained the busmess of drafting the proposals to be pre- 
sented td the Czech Government by the British and French 
representatives m Prague. The French Ministers brought with 
them a set of draft proposals which were certainly more skilfully 
conceived. They did not favour a plebiscite, because, they ob- 
served, there might be demands for further plebiscites in the 
Slovak and Ruthene areas They favoured an outright cession of 
the Sudetenland to Germany They added however that the 
British Government, with France and with Russia, whom they 
had not consulted, should guarantee the new frontiers of the 
mutilated Czechoslovakia. 

Many of us, even outside Cabinet circles, had the sensation that 
Bonnet represented the qumtessence of defeatism, and that all his 
clever verbal manoeuvres had the aim of “peace at any price”. 
In his book, written after the war, he labours naturally to thrust 
the whole burden upon Chamberlam and Hahfax. There can be 
no doubt of what he had in his own mmd. At all costs he wished 
to avoid having to fulfil the solenm, precise, and so recently 
renewed obligations of France to go to war m defence of Czecho- 
slovakia. The British and French Cabinets at this time presented 
a front of two over-ripe melons crushed together, whereas what 
was needed was a gleam of steel On one thing they were all 
agreed, there should be no consultation with the Czechs. These 
should be confronted with the decision of their guardians. The 
Babes m the Wood had no worse treatment. 

In presenting their decision or ultimatum to the Czechs 
England and France said “Both the French and British Govern- 
ments recognise how great is the sacrifice thus required of Czecho- 
slovakia. They have felt it their duty jointly to set forth frankly 
the conditions essential to security . . The Prime Mimster must 
resume conversations with Herr Hitler not later than Wednesday, 
or sooner if possible. We therefore feel we must ask for your 
reply at the earliest possible moment ” Proposals involving the 
immediate cession to Germany of all areas in Czechoslovakia 
containmg over 50 per cent of German inhabitants were 
therefore handed to the Czech Government in the afternoon of 
September 19. 

Great Britain after all had no treaty obligation to defend 
Czechoslovakia, nor was she pledged in any informal way. But 
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France had definitely bound herself by treaty to make war upon 
Germany if she attacked Czechoslovakia. For twenty years 
President Benes had been the faithful ally and almost vassal of 
France, always supporting French policies and French interests on 
the League of Nations and elsewhere If ever there was a case of 
solemn obhgation it was here and now. Fresh and vivid were the 
declarations of MM. Blum and Daladier. It was a portent of 
doom when a French Government failed to keep the word of 
France I have always believed that Benes was wrong to yield 
He should have defended his fortress line. Once fighting had 
begun, in my opinion at that time, France would have moved to 
lus aid in a suige of national passion, and Britain would have 
raUied to France almost immediately At the height of this crisis 
(on Septemher 20) I visited Pans for two days in order to see my 
friends in the French Government, Reynaud and Mandel. Both 
these Mmisters were in lively distress and on the verge of resign- 
ing from the Daladier Cabmet. I was against this, as their sacrifice 
could not alter the course of events, and would only leave the 
French Government weakened by the loss of its two most capable 
and resolute men. I ventured even to speak to them m this sense. 
After this painful visit I returned to London. 

★ ★ * * * 

At 2 a m. on the night of September 20-21 the British and 
French Mimstcrs in Prague called on President Benes to inform 
him m effect that there was no hope of arbitration on the basis of 
the German Czechoslovak Treaty of 1925, and to urge upon him 
the acceptance of the Anglo-French proposals “before producing a 
situation for which France and Britain could take no responsibility”. 
The French Government at least was sufficiently ashamed of this 
commumcation to instruct its Mmister to make it only verbally 
Under this pressure on September 21 the Czech Government 
bowed to the Anglo-French proposals. There was 111 Prague at tins 
moment a general of the French Army named Faucher He had 
been in Czechoslovakia with the French Military Mission since 
1919, and had been its chief smee 1926. Fie now requested the 
French Goveimuent to relieve Inm of Ins duties, and placed Inm- 
self at the disposal of the Czechoslovak Army He also adopted 
Czech citizenship 

The following French defence has been made, and it cannot be 
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lightly dismissed if Czeclioslovakia had refused to submit, and 
war had resulted, France would have fulfilled her obligations; but 
if the Czechs chose to give in under whatever pressures were 
administered French honour was saved We must leave tins to 
the judgment of history. 

***** 

On the same day, September 21, I issued a statement on the 
crisis to the Pi ess in London. 

The partition of Czechoslovakia under pressure from England and 
France amounts to the complete surrender of the Western Democracies 
to the Nazi threat of force. Such a collapse will bring peace or security 
neither to England nor to France. On the contrary, it will place these 
two nations in an ever weaker and more dangerous situation The mere 
neutralisation of Czechoslovakia means the hberatioii of twenty-five 
German divisions, winch will threaten the Western front, m addition 
to which It wiU open up for the triumphant Nazis the road to the 
Black Sea. It is not Czechoslovakia alone which is menaced, but also 
the freedom and the democracy of all nations The belief that security 
can be obtained by throwing a small State to the wolves is a fatal 
delusion The war potential of Germany will mcrcase 111 a short time 
more rapidly than it will be possible for France and Great Britain to 
complete the measures necessary for their defence. 

***** 

At the Assembly of the League of Nations on September 21 an 
official warning was given by Litvmov 

. . At the present time Czechoslovakia is suffering interference m its 
internal affairs at the hands of a neighbouring State, and is publicly and 
loudly menaced with attack One of the oldest, most cultured, most 
hard-working of European peoples, who acquired their mdependcnce 
after centuries of oppression, to-day or to-morrow may decide to take 
up arms in defence of that mdcpendence. 

Such an event as the disappearance of Austria passed mmoticed by 
the League of Nations. Realismg the sigmficance of this event for the 
fate of the whole of Europe, and particularly of Czechoslovakia, the 
Soviet Government, immediately after the Anschluss, officially ap- 
proached the other European Great Powers with a proposal for an 
immediate collective dehberation on the possible consequences of that 
event, m order to adopt collective preventive measures To our regret, 
this proposal, which if earned out could have saved us from the alarm 
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which all the world now feels for the fate of Czechoslovakia, did not 
receive its just appreciation. . . When, a few days before I left for 

Geneva, the French Government for the first time mquired as to our 
attitude in the event of an attack on Czechoslovakia, I gave in the name 
of my Government the following perfectly clear and unambiguous 
reply: 

“We mtend to fulfil our obhgations under the Pact, and together 
with France to afford assistance to Czechoslovaba by the ways open 
to us Our War Department is ready immediately to participate m a 
conference witli representatives of the French and Czechoslovak War 
Departments, in order to discuss the measures appropriate to the 
moment ...” It was only two days ago that the Czechoslovak 
Government addressed a formal mquiry to my Government as to 
whether the Soviet Umon is prepared, m accordance with the Soviet- 
Czech Pact, to render Czechoslovakia immediate and effective aid if 
France, loyal to her obhgations, will render similar assistance, to which 
my Government gave a clear answer m the affirmative. 

It IS mdeed astonishing that tins pubHc, and unquahfied, declara- 
tion by one of the greatest Powers concerned should not have 
played its part m Mr. Chamberlain’s negotiations, or m the 
French conduct of the crisis. I have heard it suggested that it was 
geograplncally impossible for Russia to send troops into Czecho- 
slovakia and that Russian aid m the event of war would have 
been limited to modest air support. The assent of Roumama, and 
also to a lesser extent of Hungary, to allow Russian forces to pass 
through their territory was of course necessary This might well 
have been obtained from Roumama at least, as indicated to me by 
M. Maisky, through the pressures and guarantees of a Grand 
Alliance acting under the segis of the League of Nations There 
were two railways from Russia mto Czechoslovakia through the 
Carpathian Mountams, the northerly from Czernowitz through 
the Bukovma, the southerly through Hungary by Debreczen. 
These two railways alone, winch avoid both Bucharest and Buda- 
pest by good margins, might well have supported Russian armies 
of thirty divisions. As a counter for keepmg the peace these 
possibihties would have been a substantial deterrent upon Hitler, 
and would almost certainly have led to far greater developments 
m the event of war. Stress has also been laid upon Soviet duphcity 
and bad faith Anyhow, the Soviet offer was in effect ignored. 
They were not brought mto the scale against Hitler, and were 
treated with an mdifference — ^not to say disdam — which left a 
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mark in Stalin’s mind. Events took their course as if Soviet 
Russia did not exist For this we afterwards paid dearly. 

★ A ★ * * 

Mussolini, speaking at Treviso on September 21, said — not 
without some pith — “If Czechoslovakia finds herself to-day in 
what might be called a ‘delicate situation’, it is because she was — 
one may already say ‘was’, and I shall tell you why immediately — 
not just Czechoslovakia, but ‘Czecho - Germano - Polono - 
Magyar 0 - Rutheno - Roumano-Slovakia’, and I would em- 
phasise that now that this problem is being faced it is essential 
it should be solved in a general manner.”* 

Under the humiliation of the Anglo-French proposals the 
Czech Government resigned, and a non-party Administration was 
formed under General Syrovy, the commander of the Czecho- 
slovak legions m Siberia during the World War On September 
22 President Benes broadcast to the Czech nation a dignified 
appeal for calm. While Benes was preparing his broadcast 
Chamberlain had been flying to his second meeting with Hitler, 
this time at the Rhineland town of Godesberg The British 
Prime Mimster carried with him, as a basis for final discussion 
with the Fuehrer, the details of the Anglo-French proposals 
accepted by the Czech Government The two men met m the 
hotel at Godesberg which Hitler had quitted in haste four years 
earlier for the Roehm purge. From the first Chamberlain realised 
that he was confronted with what he called in his own words “a 
totally unexpected situation” He described the scene in the 
House of Commons on his return 

I had been told at Berclitesgaden that if the principle of self-deter- 
mination were accepted Herr Hitler would discuss with me the ways 
and means of carrying it out He told me afterwards that he never for 
one moment supposed that I should be able to come back and say 
tliat the principle was accepted I do not want the House to think 
that he was deliberately deceiving me — I do not think so for one 
moment — ^but, for me, I expected that when I got back to Godesberg 
I had only to discuss quietly with him the proposals that I had brought 
with me, and it was a profound shock to me when I was told at the 
beginmng of the conversation that these proposals were not acceptable, 
and that they were to be replaced by other proposals of a kmd which 
I had not contemplated at aU 

* Quoted in Ripka, Munich and After, p. 117. 
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I felt that I must have a httle time to consider what I was to do 
Consequently I withdrew, my mind fuU of foreboding as to the 
success of my mission I first however obtamed from Herr Hitler an 
extension of his previous assurance that he would not move his troops 
pending the results of the negonations I, on my side, undertook to 
appeal to the Czech Government to avoid any action which might 
provoke mcidents. 

Discussions were broken olF until the next day. Throughout the 
morning of September 23 Chamberlain paced the balcony of his 
hotel He sent a written message to Hitler after breakfast stating 
that he was ready to convey the new German proposals to the 
Czech Government, but pointing out grave difficulties. Hitler’s 
reply in the afternoon showed httle signs of yielding, and 
Chamberlain asked that a formal memorandum accompamed by 
maps should be handed to him at a final meeting that evening. 
The Czechs were now mobilismg, and both the British and French 
Governments officially stated to their representatives in Prague 
that they could no longer take the responsibility of advising them 
not to At 10 30 that night Chamberlain again met Hitler The 
description of the meeting is best told in his own words 

The memorandum and the map were handed to me at my final 
inteiview with the Chancellor, which began at half-pasi ten that night 
and lasted mto the small hours of the mormng, an interview at which 
the German Foreign Secretary was piescnt, as well as Sir Nevile 
Henderson and Sir Horace Wilson, and, for the first time, I found in 
the memorandum a time limit Accordingly, on this occasion I spoke 
very frankly I dwelt with aU the emphasis at my command on the 
nsks which would be meurred by insisting on such terms, and on the 
terrible consequences of a war, if war ensued I declared that the 
language and the manner of the documents, which I described as an 
ultimatum rather than a memorandum, would profoundly shock 
public opimon in neutral countries, and I bitterly reproached the 
Chancellor for his failure to respond m any way to the efforts wluch 
I had made to secure peace 

I should add that Hitler repeated to me with great earnestness what 
he had said already at Berchtesgaden, namely, that this was the last of 
his territorial ambitions m Europe and that he had no wish to include 
in the Reich people of other races than Germans In the second place 
lie said, again very earnestly, that he wanted to be friends with England, 
and that if only this Sudeten question could be got out of the way in 
peace he would gladly resume convetsatwtis It is true he said, “There is 
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one awkward question, the Colonies; but that is not a matter for 

a 

war 

On the afternoon of September 24 Mr. Chamberlam returned 
to London, and on the followmg day three meetmgs of the 
Cabinet were held. There was a noticeable stiffening of opimon 
both m London and in Pans It was decided to reject the Godes- 
berg terms, and this information was conveyed to the German 
Government. The French Cabinet agreed, and a partial French 
mobihsation was carried out promptly and with more efficiency 
than was expected On the evening of September 25 the French 
Mimsters came agam to London and reluctantly accepted their 
obhgations to the Czechs Durmg the course of the following 
afternoon Sir taorace Wilson was sent with a personal letter to 
Hitler in Berhn three hours before the latter was to speak in the 
Sports Palace. The only answer Sir Horace was able to obtain 
was that Hitler would not depart from the time hrmt set by the 
Godesberg ultimatum, namely, Saturday, October i, on which 
day he would march into the territories concerned unless he 
received Czech acquiescence by 2 p.m on Wednesday the 28 th. 

That evening Hitler spoke m Berhn He referred to England 
and France in accommodating phrases, launching at the same time 
a coarse and brutal attack on Benes and the Czechs He said 
categorically that the Czechs must clear out of the Sudctenland 
by the 26th, but once this was settled he had no more interest in 
what happened to Czechoslovakia. “T/;/s is the last territoiial claim 
I have to make in Europe.” 

★ ★ A * ★ 

As on similar occasions, my contacts with His Majesty’s 
Government became more frequent and intimate with the mount- 
ing of the crisis. On September 10 1 had visited the Prime Minister 
at Dowmng Street for a long talk. Agam on September 26 he 
either invited me or readily accorded me an mterview At 3.30 
m the afternoon of tins critical day I was received by Inm and 
Lord Hahfax m the Cabmet Room. I pressed upon them the 
pohey set forth m my letter to Lord Hahfax of August 3 1, namely, 
a declaration showmg the umty of sentiment and purpose between 
Britain, France, and Russia against Hitlerite aggression. We 
discussed at length and in detail a communique, and we seemed 
to be m complete agreement. Lord Hahfax and I were at one, and 
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I certainly thought the Prime Mmister was in full accord. There 
was present a high official of the Foreign Office, who built up the 
draft When we separated I was satisfied and relieved. 

About 8 o’clock that mght Mr. Leeper, then Head of the 
Foreign Office Press Department, now Sir Regmald Leeper, 
presented to the Foreign Secretary a communique of which the 
following IS the pith. 

If, in spite of the efforts made by the British Prime Minister, a 
German attack is made upon Czechoslovakia, the immediate result 
must be that France will be bound to come to her assistance, and 
Great Britam and Russia will certainly stand by France. 

T his was approved by Lord Hahfax and immediately issued. 

When earher I returned to my flat at Morpeth Mansions I 
foimd about flfteen gentlemen assembled. They were all Con- 
servatives: Lord Cecil, Lord Lloyd, Sir Edward Grigg, Sir 
Robert Home, Mr. Boothby, Mr. Bracken, and Mr. Law. The 
feeling was passionate. It all focused on the point, “We must get 
Russia in”. I was impressed and mdeed surprised by this mtensity 
of view m Tory circles, showmg how completely they had cast 
away all thoughts of class, party, or ideological mterests, and to 
what a pitch their mood had come. I reported to them what 
had happened at Downmg Street and described the character of 
the commumque. They were all greatly reassured. 

The French Right Press treated this commumqu6 with sus- 
picion and disdam. The Matin called it “a clever lie”. M. Bonnet, 
who is now very busy showmg how forward in action he was, 
told several Deputies that he had no confirmation of it, leaving 
on them the impression that this was not the British pledge he 
was lookmg for. This was no doubt not difficult for him to 
convey. 

I dmed that night with Mr. Duff Cooper at the Admiralty. He 
told me that he was demandmg from the Prime Mmister the 
immediate mobihsation of the Fleet. I recalled my own experi- 
ences a quarter of a century before, when similar circumstances 
had presented themselves. 

* ★ * * ★ 

It seemed that the moment of clash had arrived and that the 
opposmg forces were ahgned. The Czechs had a milhon and a 
half men armed behind the strongest fortress hne in Europe, and 
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equipped by a highly organised and powerful industrial machine. 
The French Army was partly mobilised, and, albeit reluctantly, 
the French Mimsters were prepared to honour their obligations 
to Czechoslovakia. Just before midnight on September 27 the 
war nin g telegram was sent out from the Adimrafcy ordering the 
mobihsation of the Fleet for the following day. This information 
was given to the British Press almost simultaneously (at 
11.38 p.m.). At 11.20 a m on September 28 the actual orders to 
the British Fleet to mobilise were issued from the Admiralty. 

We may now look behind the brazen front which Hitler pre- 
sented to the British and French Governments. General Beck, 
the Chief of the Army General Staff, had become profoundly 
alarmed about Hitler’s schemes. He entirely disapproved of them, 
and was prepared to resist After the mvasion of Austria m March 
he had sent a memorandum to Hitler argmng by detailed facts 
that the continuance of a programme of conquest must lead to 
world-wide catastrophe and the rum of the now reviving Reich, 
To this Hitler did not reply. There was a pause Beck refused to 
share the responsibility before Instory for the war plunge which 
the Fuehrer was resolved to make In July a personal confronta- 
tion took place. When the imminence of an attack on Czecho- 
slovakia became clear Beck demanded an assurance against further 
mihtary adventures. Here was a crunch Hitler rejoined that the 
Army was the mstrument of the State, that he was the Head of 
the State, and that the Army and other forces owed unquestion- 
ing obedience to his will. On this Beck resigned. His request to 
be relieved of his post remamed unanswered. But the General’s 
decision was irrevocable. Henceforth he absented lumsclf from 
the War Mmistry. Fhtler was therefore forced to dismiss Inm, 
and appomted Haider as his successor. For Beck there remained 
only a tragic but honourable fate. 

AH this was kept witlim a secret circle; but there now began an 
intense, unceasmg struggle between the Fuehrer and his expert 
advisers Beck was umversally trusted and respected hy the Army 
Staff, who were united not only m professional opimon but in 
resentment of civilian and party dictation. The September crisis 
seemed to provide all the circumstances which the German 
generals dreaded. Between thirty and forty Czech divisions were 
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deploying upon Getmany^s eastern frontiers, and the weight of 
the French Army, at odds of nearly eight to one, began to he 
heavy on the Western Wall. A hostile Russia might operate from 
Czech airfields, and Soviet armies might wend their way forward 
through Poland or Roumania. Finally, in the last stage the British 
Navy was said to be mobilismg As all this developed passions 
rose to fever-heat 

First we have the account, given by General Haider, of a 
definite plot to arrest Hitler and his principal associates The 
evidence for this does not rest only on Haider’s detailed state- 
ments Plans were certainly made, but how far they were at the 
time backed by resolve cannot be judged precisely. The generals 
were repeatedly planning revolts, and as often drew back at the 
last moment for one reason or another It was to the interest of 
the parties concerned after they were the prisoners of the Allies 
to dwell upon their efforts for peace. There can be no doubt 
however of the existence of the plot at this moment, and of serious 
measures taken to make it effective. 

By the beginning of September [Haider says] we had taken the 
necessary steps to immunize Germany from this madman. At this 
time the prospect of war filled the great majority of the German people 
with horror. We did not intend to kill the Nazi leaders — merely to 
arrest them, establish a military Government, and issue a proclamation 
to the people that we had taken this action only because we were 
convinced they were being led to certain disaster. 

The following were in the plot. Generals Haider, Beck, Stuelp- 
nagel, Witzleben (Commander of the Berlin Garrison), Thomas 
(Controller of Armaments), Brockdorff (Commander of the 
Potsdam Garrison), and Graf von Helldorf, who was in charge 
of the Berhn pohce. The Commander-in-Chief, General von 
Brauchitsch, was informed, and approved 

It was easy, as a part of the troop movements against Czecho- 
slovakia, and of ordinary mihtary routine, to hold one Panzer 
division so near to Berlin that it could reach the capital by a 
mght’s march The evidence is clear that the Third Panzer 
Division, commanded by General Hoeppner, was at the time of 
the Mumch crisis stationed south of Berlin. General Hoeppnet’s 
secret mission was to occupy the capital, the Chancellery, and the 
important Nazi Ministries and offices at a given signal. For this 
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purpose It was added to General Witzleben’s command. Accord- 
ing to Haider’s account, Helldorf, Chief of the Berlm Police, 
then made meticulous arrangements to arrest Hitler, Goering, 
Goebbels, and Himmler. “There was no possibihty of a hitch 
All that was required for a completely successful coup was Hitler’s 
presence in Berlin.’’ He arrived there from Berchtesgaden on 
the mormng of September 14. Haider heard of tins at midday, 
and immediately went over to see Witzleben and complete the 
plans It was decided to strike at 8 p.ni that same evening. At 
4 p.m., accordmg to Haider, a message was received m Witzle- 
ben’s office that Mr Chamberlam was going to fly to see the 
Fuehrer at Berchtesgaden. A meetmg was at once held, at 
which he, Haider, told Witzleben that “if Hitler had succeeded 
m his bluff, he would not be justified, as Chief of Staff, in call- 
mg It ” It was accordmgly decided to defer action and await 
events. 

Such is the tale, which historians should probe, of tins internal 
crisis m Berlm as told by General Haider, at that tune Chief of 
the Staff. It has smce been confirmed by General Mueller- Hille- 
brandt, and has been accepted as genume by various authorities 
who have examined it If it should eventually be accepted as 
historical truth, it will be another example of the very small 
accidents upon which the fortunes of mankind turn 

Of other less violent but earnest efforts of the General Staff to 
restram Hitler there can be no doubt On September 26 a deputa- 
tion, consisting of General von Hanneken, Ratter von Leeb, and 
Colonel Bodenschatz, called at the Chancellery of the Reich and 
requested to be received by Herr Hitler. They were sent away. 
At noon on the following day the principal generals held a meet- 
ing at the War Office. They agreed upon a memorial, which they 
left at the Chancellery. This document was published in France in 
November 193 8 * It consisted of eighteen pages, divided into 
five chapters and three appendices. Chapter I stresses the diver- 
gences between the pohtical and mihtary leadership of the Third 
Reich, and declares that the low morale of the German population 
renders it mcapable of sustammg a European war. It states that 
m the event of war breaking out exceptional powers must be 
given to the mihtary authorities. Chapter II describes the bad 

* Published by Professor Bernard Lavergne in L’Aimh Politique Fratifaise et ^Irmigire 
in November 1938 Quoted in Rupka, op cit , pp. ZI2 ff. 
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condition of the Rctchswchr and mentions that the military 
authorities have felt obhged “to shut their eyes in many serious 
cases to the absence of disciphne”. Chapter III enumerates the 
various deficiencies m German armaments, dwellmg upon the 
defects in the Siegfried Lme, so hurriedly constructed, and the 
lack of fortifications m the Aix-la-Chapelle and Saarbruck areas 
Fear is expressed of an incursion mto Belgium by the French 
troops concentrated around Givet Finally, emphasis is laid on 
the shortage of officers. No fewer than forty-eight thousand 
officers and a hundred thousand N.C.O.s were necessary to bring 
the Army up to war strength, and in the event of a general 
mobihsation no fewer than eighteen divisions would find them- 
selves devoid of tramed subordinate commanders. 

The document presents the reasons why defeat must be ex- 
pected m any but a strictly local war, and affirms that less than a 
fifth of the officers of the Reichswehr believed in the possibility of 
a victory for Germany. A mihtary appreciation about Czecho- 
slovakia in the Appendix states that the Czechoslovak Army, even 
if fighting without alhes, could hold out for three months, and 
that Germany would need to retain covering forces on the Polish 
and French frontiers as well as on the Baltic and North Sea 
coasts, and to keep a force of at least a quarter of a million troops 
m Austria to guard agamst popular risings and a possible Czecho- 
slovak offensive Finally, the General Staff believed that it was 
highly improbable that hostihties would remain locahsed durmg 
the three-month period. 

The warmngs of the soldiers were finally reinforced by Admiral 
Raeder, Chief of the German Adimralty At lo p.m. on Septem- 
ber 27 Raeder was received by the Fuelirer He made a vehement 
appeal, which was emphasised a few hours later by the news that 
the British Fleet was bemg mobilised. Hitler now wavered. At 
2 a.m. the German radio broadcast an official dcmal that Germany 
intended to mobilise on the 29th, and at 11.45 the same morn- 
ing a statement of the German official news agency was given to 
the British Press again denying the reports of the intended German 
mobilisation. The stram upon this one man and upon his astound- 
ing will-power must at tins moment have been most severe. 
Evidently he had brought himself to the brink of a general war. 
Could he take the plunge in the face of an unfavourable public 
opimon and of the solemn warmng of the chiefs of his Army, 
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Navy, and Air Force? Could he, on the other hand, afford to 
retreat after hvmg so long upon prestige? 

★ * ★ * ★ 

while the Fuehrer was at grips with his generals Mr Chamber- 
lain himself was preparing to broadcast to the English nation. 
On the evemng of September ay he spoke as follows: 

How horrible, fantastic, incredible, it is that we should be digging 
trenches and trying on gas-masks here because of a quarrel in a far- 
away country between people of whom we know nothing' ... I 
would not hesitate to pay even a third visit to Germany if I thought 
It would do any good. ... I am myself a man of peace to the depths 
of my soul Armed conflict between nations is a nightmare to me; 
but if I were convmced that any nation had made up its mind to 
dominate the world by fear of its force I should feel that it must be 
resisted. Under such a domination hfe for people who beheve m 
liberty would not be worth hving; but war is a fearful thing, and we 
must be very clear, before we embark on it, that it is really the great 
usues that are at stake. 

After dehvermg this balancmg broadcast he received Hitler’s 
reply to the letter he had sent through Sir Horace Wilson. This 
letter opened a chmk of hope. Hitler offered to join in a guarantee 
of the new frontiers of Czechoslovakia, and was willing to give 
further assuiances about the maimer of carrying out the new 
plebiscite. There was httle time to lose The German ultimatum 
contained in the Godesberg memorandum was due to expire at 
a p.m. on the following day, Wednesday, September 28. Cham- 
berlain therefore drafted a personal message to Hitler. “After 
readmg your letter I feel certain that you can get all essentials 
without war, and without delay. I am ready to come to Berlin 
myself at once to discuss arrangements for transfer with you and 
representatives of the Czech Government, together with repre- 
sentatives of France and Italy, if you desire I feel convmced that 
we could reach agreement m a week At the same time he 
telegraphed to Mussohm informmg Inm of tins last appeal to 
Hitler- “I trust your Excellency will inform the German Chan- 
cellor that you aie wdlmg to be represented, and urge him to 
agree to my proposal, which will keep our peoples out of war.” 

It is one of the remarkable features of this crisis that no close and 

* Felling, op at , p 37a 
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confidential consultation seems to have existed between London 
and Pans. There was a broad coincidence of view, but little or no 
personal contact While Mr. Chamberlain, without consultmg 
either the French Government or his own Cabinet colleagues, was 
draftmg these two letters, the French Ministers were taking their 
own separate measures along parallel hues. We have seen the 
strength of the forces opposed to standmg up to Germany m the 
French Press, and how the firm British commumqu6. naming 
Russia, was suggested m Paris newspapers mspired by the French 
Foreign Office to be a forgery. The French Ambassador in 
Berhn was mstructed on the mght of the 27th to make yet further 
proposals extending the territory m the Sudetenland to be 
handed over for immediate German occupation. While M. 
Fran^ois-Poncet was with Hitler a message arrived from Musso- 
Imi advismg that Chamberlam’s idea of a conference should be 
accepted and that Italy should take part. At 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 28 Hitler sent messages to Chamberlam 
and Daladier proposing a meeting at Munich on the followmg 
day together with Mussohm At that hour Mr Chamberlam 
was addressing the House of Commons, giving them a general 
view of recent events. As he neared the end of his speech the 
message inviting him to Mumch was passed down to him by 
Lord Halifax, who was sittmg m the Peers’ Gallery. Mr. Cham- 
berlaui was at that moment describmg the letter which he had 
sent to Mussohm and the results of his move. 

In reply to my message to Signor Mussohm, I was informed that 
instructions had been sent by the Duce that while Italy would fulfil 
completely her pledges to stand by Germany, yet, m view of the great 
importance of the request made by His Majesty’s Government to 
Signor Mussohm, the latter hoped Herr Hitler would see his way to 
postpone action which the Chancellor had told Sir Horace Wilson 
was to be taken at 2 p m. to-day for at least twenty-four hours, so as 
to allow Signor Mussohm time to re-examine the situation and en- 
deavour to find a peaceful settlement In response, Herr Hitler has 
agreed to postpone mobilisation for twenty-four hours . . . That is 
not aU I have something further to say to the House yet. I have now 
been informed by Herr Hitler that he invites me to meet him at 
Mumch to-morrow mornmg He has also invited Signor Mussohm 
and M. Daladier. Signor Mussohm has accepted, and I have no doubt 
M. Daladier will also accept. I need not say what my answer will be. 
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...lam sure that the House will he ready to release me now to go 
and see what I can make of this last effort 

Thus for the third time Mr Chamberlain flew to Germany. 

★ ★ * * * 

Many accounts have been written of this memorable meeting, 
and It is not possible here to do more than emphasise some special 
features No invitation was extended to Russia. Nor were the 
Czechs themselves allowed to be present at the meetings. The 
Czech Government had been informed in bald terms on the even- 
ing of the 28th that a conference of the representatives of the four 
European Powers would take place the foUowmg day Agree- 
ment was reached between “the Big Four” with speed The 
conversations began at noon and lasted till two o’clock the next 
mormng A memorandum was drawn up and signed at 2 a.m. 
on September 30. It was m essentials the acceptance of the 
Godesberg ultimatum. The Sudetenland was to be evacuated in 
five stages beginning on October i, and to be completed within 
ten days. An International Commission was to determine the 
fmal frontiers The document was placed before the Czech 
delegates who had been allowed to come to Mumch to receive 
the decisions. 

While the four statesmen were waiting for the experts to draft 
the fmal document the Prime Mmister asked Hitler whether he 
would care for a private talk Hitler “jumped at the idea ”* 
The two leaders met in Hitler’s Mumch flat on the mormng of 
September 30, and were alone except for the interpreter. Cham- 
berlain produced a draft declaration winch he had prepared, as 
follows: 

We, the German Fuehrer and Chancellor, and the British Prime 
Mimster, have had a further meeting to-day, and are agreed in recog- 
msmg that the question of Anglo-German relations is of the first 
importance for the two countries and for Europe. 

We regard the Agreement signed last night, and the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement, as symbohe of the desire of our two peoples never 
to go to war with one another again 

We are resolved that the method of consultation shall be the method 
adopted to deal with any other questions that may concern our two 
countries, and we are determined to contmue our efforts to remove 

* Sec Felling, op cit , p 376. 
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possible sources of difference, and thus to contribute to assure tlie peace 
of Europe. 

Hitler read this Note and signed it without demur. 

Chamberlam returned to England. At Heston, where he 
landed, he waved the jomt declaration which he had got Hitler to 
sign, and read it to the crowd of notables and others who wel- 
comed him. As his car drove through cheermg crowds from the 
airport, he said to Hahfax, sittmg beside him, “All tins will be 
over m three months”, but from the windows of Downmg Street 
he waved his piece of paper again and used these words, “This 
IS the second time in our history that there has come back from 
Germany to Downing Street peace with honour. I believe it is 
peace for our time.”* 

* * * ★ * 

We have now also Marshal von Keitel’s answer to the specific 
question put to him by the Czech representative at the Nurem- 
Derg trials 

Colonel Eger, representing Czechoslovakia, asked Marshal Keitel: 

“Would the Reich have attacked Czechoslovakia in 1938 if the 
Western Powers had stood by Prague?” 

Marshal Keitel answered 

“Certainly not We were not strong enough iruHtanly. The object 
of Munich [( e., reaching an agreement at Mumch] was to get Russia 
out of Europe, to gain time, and to complete the German arma- 
ments.”! 

★ ★ ★ ★ * 

Hitler’s judgment had been once more decisively vindicated. 
The German General Staff was utterly abashed. Once agam the 
Fuehrer had been right after all. He with his gemus and mtuition 
alone had truly measured all the circumstances, mihtary and 
pohtical Once agam, as in the Rhineland, the Fuehrer’s leader- 
ship had triumphed over the obstruction of the German mihtary 
chiefs. All these generals were patriotic men. They longed to see 
the Fatherland regam its position m the world. They were 
devotmg themselves mght and day to every process that could 
strengthen the German forces. They therefore felt smitten m their 
hearts at havmg been found so much below the level of the event, 

* FeJitig, oj) rft.p 381 

t Quoted m Paul Reynaud’s La France a Sauvi VEurojce, I, 561 n. 
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and in many cases their dislike and their distrust of Hitler were 
overpowered by admiration for his commanding gifts and 
miraculous luck Surely here was a star to follow, surely here was 
a guide to obey. Thus did Hitler finally become the undisputed 
master of Germany, and the path was clear for the great design. 
The conspirators lay low, and were not betrayed by their mihtary 
comrades. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It may be well here to set down some principles of morals and 
action which may be a guide in the future. No case of this kind 
can be judged apart from its circmnstances. The facts may be 
miknown at the time, and estimates of them must be largely 
guesswork, coloured by the general feeling and aims of whoever 
IS trying to pronounce Those who are prone by temperament 
and character to seek sharp and clear-cut solutions of difficult and 
obscure problems, who are ready to fight whenever some chal- 
lenge comes from a foreign Power, have not always been right. 
On the other hand, those whose inchnation is to bow their heads, 
to seek patiently and faithfully for peaceful compromise, are 
not always wrong. On the contrary, in the majority of instances 
they may be right, not only morally but from a practical stand- 
point. How many wars have been averted by patience and per- 
sisting goodwill' Religion and virtue alike lend their sanctions to 
meekness and huniihty, not only between men but between 
nations How many wars have been precipitated by firebrands ! 
How many misunderstandings which led to wars could hav4 
been removed by temporising ' How often have countries fought 
cruel wars and then after a few years of peace found themselves 
not only friends but allies ' 

The Sermon on the Mount is the last word m Christian ethics. 
Everyone respects the Quakers Still, it is not on these terms that 
Ministers assume their responsibilities of guiding States. Their 
duty is first so to deal with other nations as to avoid strife and war 
and to eschew aggression m all its forms, whether for nationahstic 
or ideological objects. But the safety of the State, the lives and 
freedom of their own fellow-countrymen, to whom they owe 
their position, make it right and imperative m the last resort, or 
when a final and definite conviction has been reached, that the use 
of force should not be excluded If the circumstances are such as 
to warrant it, force may be used And if tlus be so it should be 
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used under the conditions which are most favourable. There is no 
merit in puttmg off a war for a year if, when it comes, it is a far 
worse war or one much harder to win These are the tormenting 
dilemmas upon which mankind has throughout its history been so 
frequently impaled. Final judgment upon them can only be 
recorded by history m relation to the facts of the case as known to 
the parties at the time, and also as subsequently proved. 

There is however one helpful guide, namely, for a nation to 
keep Its word and to act in accordance with its treaty obligations 
to allies This gmde is called honour. It is baffling to reflect that 
what men call honour does not correspond always to Christian 
ethics. Honour is often influenced by that element of pride which 
plays so large a part m its inspiration An exaggerated code of 
honour leading to the performance of utterly vain and unreason- 
able deeds could not be defended, however fine it might look 
Here however the moment came when honour pointed the path 
of duty, and when also the right judgment of the facts at that 
time would have reinforced its dictates 

For the French Government to leave her faithful ally Czecho- 
slovakia to her fate was a melancholy lapse from which flowed 
terrible consequences. Not only wise and Fair policy, but chivalry, 
honour, and sympathy for a small threatened people made an 
overwhelming concentration Great Britain, who would cer- 
tainly have fought if bound by treaty obligations, was neverthe- 
less now deeply involved, and it must be recorded with regret that 
the British Government not only acqmesced but encouraged the 
French Government in a fatal course. 
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Poland and Hungary Beasts of Prey - Stresses in English Life - Mr. 
Duff Cooper’s Resignation Speech - The Munich Debate - Hitler’s 
Speech of October 9 - The British Cabinet Dilemma: Rearmament or 
Peace - The Question of a General Election - Correspondence with 
Mr Duff Cooper - The Mutilation of Czechoslovakia - The Prime 
Ministers Power and Responsibility - His Approaches to Italy and 
Visit to Paris, November 1938 - M. Bonnet’s Addresses to Germany - 
Consequences of Munich - Decline, Actual and Prospective, in the 
Relative Strength of the Anglo-French Combination - Improvement 
in the British Air Position - British and German Air-Power, 193 8- 
1940 - Germany’s Population Increased by Ten Millions in 1938. 


O N SEPTEMBER 30 Czechoslovakia bowed to the 
decisions of Munich “They wished,” they said, “to 
register their protest before the world against a decision 
in which they had no part.” President Benes resigned because 
“he might now prove a hindrance to the developments to which 
our new State must adapt itself”. He departed from Czecho- 
slovakia and found shelter m England The dismemberment of 
the Czechoslovak State proceeded m accordance with the Agree- 
ment But the Germans were not the only vultures upon the 
carcass. Immediately after the Munich Agreement on Septem- 
ber 30 the Pohsh Government sent a twenty-four-hour ultimatum 
to the Czechs demanding the immediate handing over of the 
frontier district of Teschen. There was no means of resisting 
this harsh demand. 

The heroic characteristics of the Pohsh race must not blind us 
to their errors, which over centuries have led them through 
measureless suffering We see them m 1919, a people restored by 
the victory of the Western Allies after long generations of parti- 
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don and servitude to be an independent republic and one of the 
mam Powers in Europe. Now, m 1938, over a question so mmor 
as Teschen, they sundered themselves from all those friends m 
France, Britam, and the United States who had hfted them once 
again to a national, coherent life, and whom they were soon to 
need so sorely. We see them hurrymg, while the might of Ger- 
many glowered up against them, to grasp their share of the 
pillage and rum of Czechoslovakia. Durmg the crisis the door 
was shut m the face of the British and French Ambassadors, who 
were demed even access to the Foreign Secretary of the Pohsh 
State. It IS a mystery and tragedy of European history that a 
people capable of every heroic virtue, gifted, valiant, charming, 
as mdividuals, should repeatedly show such mveterate faults m 
almost every aspect of their governmental hfe. AH our hearts are 
with the Pohsh people m their new subjugation, and we are sure 
that we shah, never seek m vam for their perenmal impulse to 
strike against tyranny, and to suffer with mvmcible fortitude all 
the agomes which befall them. We aU look forward to the dawn. 
*■*■*★* 

The Hungarians had also been on the frmge of the Mumch 
discussions. Horthy had visited Germany at the end of August 
1938, but Hitler had been very reserved m his attitude Although 
he talked long with the Hungarian Regent on the afternoon of 
August 23, he did not reveal to him the date of his mtended move 
agamst Czechoslovakia. “He himself did not know the time. 
Whoever wanted to join the meal would have to share m the 
cookmg as well.” But the hour of the meal had not been dis- 
closed. Now however the Hungarians arrived with their claims. 
★ * * ★ * 

It is not easy m these latter days, when we have all passed 
through years of mtense moral and physical stress and exertion, 
to portray for another generation the passions which raged m 
Bntam about the Munich Agreement. Among the Conservatives 
famihes and friends m mtimate contact were divided to a degree 
the hke of which I have never seen. Men and women, long bound 
together by party ties, social amemties, and family connections, 
glared upon one another m scorn and anger. The issue was not 
one to be settled by the cheermg crowds which had welcomed 
Mr. Chamberlain back from the airport or blocked Downmg 
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Street and its approaches, nor by the redoubtable exertions of the 
Ministerial Whips and partisans. We who were in a minority 
at the moment cared nothing for the jokes or scowls of the 
Government supporters. The Cabinet was shaken to its founda- 
tions, but the event had happened and they held together. One 
Minis ter alone stood forth. The First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Duff Cooper, resigned his great office, which he had dignified 
by the mobihsation of the Fleet. At the moment of Mr. Chamber- 
lam’s overwhelming mastery of pubhc opinion he thrust his way- 
through the exultmg throng to declare his total disagreement with 
Its leader. 

At the openmg of the three days’ debate on Munich he made 
bs resignation speech. Tbs was a vivid mcident m our ParUa- 
mentary hfe. Speakmg with ease and without a note, for forty 
mmutes he held the hostile majority of bs party under bs spell. 

It was easy for Labour men and Liberals m hot opposition to the 
Government of the day to applaud bm Tbs was a rendmg 
quarrel -witbn the Tory Party. Some of the truths he uttered 
must be recorded here: 

I besought my colleagues not to see tbs problem always m terms of 
Czechoslovakia, not to review it always from die difficult strategic 
position of that small country, but rather to say to themselves, “A 
moment may come when, o-wmg to the mvasion of Czechoslovaba, 
a European war will begin, and when that moment comes we must 
take part in that war, we cannot keep out of it, and there is no doubt 
upon wbch side we shall fight.” Let the world know that, and it 
•will give those who are prepared to disturb the peace reason to hold 
their hand 

Then came the last appeal from the Prime Minister on Wednesday 
mommg. For the first time from the begmnmg to the end of the four 
weeks of negotiations Herr Hitler was prepared to yield an inch, an 
eU perhaps, but to yield some measure to the representations of Great 
Britam. But I would remind the House that the message from the 
Pnme Mmister was not the first news that he had received that morn- 
mg. At da-wn he had learned of the mobihsation of the British Fleet. 
It is impossible to know what are the motives of man, and we shall 
probably never be satisfied as to which of these two sources of inspira- 
non moved bm most when he agreed to go to Munich; but we do 
know that never before had he given m, and that then he did I bd 
been urgmg the mobilisation of the Fleet for many days. I had thought 
that tbs was the bnd of language wbch would be easier for Herr 
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Hitler to understand than the guarded language of diplomacy or the 
conditional clauses of the Civil Service. I had urged that something 
in that direction might be done at the end of August and before the 
Prime Minister went to Berchtesgaden I had suggested that it should 
accompany the mission of Sir Horace Wilson. I remember the Prime 
Munster stating it was the one thing that would rum that mission, and 
I said It was the one thing that would lead it to success 

That IS the deep difference between the Pnme Mimster and myself 
throughout these days The Pnme Minister has beheved in addressmg 
Herr Hitler through the language of sweet reasonableness. I have 
beheved that he was more open to the language of the mailed fist . . 

The Prime Munster has confidence in the goodwill and m the word 
of Herr Hitler, although when Herr Hitler broJce the Treaty of 
Versailles he undertook to keep the Treaty of Locarno, and when he 
broke the Treaty of Locarno he undertook not to interfere further, 
or to have further territorial claims m Europe When he entered 
Austria by force he authorised his henchmen to give an authoritative 
assurance that he would not interfere with Czechoslovakia That was 
less than six months ago Still the Pnme Ivlimster beheves that he can 
rely upon the good faith of Hitler 

★ * * * ★ 

The long debate was not unworthy of the emotions aroused and 
the issues at stake. I well remember diat when I said “We have 
sustamed a total and unmitigated defeat” the storm which met 
me made it necessary to pause for a while before resummg 
There was widespread and smeere admiration for Mr. Chamber- 
lam’s persevermg and unflinchmg efforts to mamtam peace, and 
for the personal exertions which he had made. It is impossible 
m this account to avoid marking the long senes of miscalculations, 
and misjudgments of men and facts, on which he based himself, 
but the motives which inspired him have never been impugned, 
and the course he followed requured the highest degree of moral 
courage. To this I paid tribute two years later m my speech after 
his death. The differences which arose between leading Con- 
servatives, fierce though they were, earned with them no lack 
of mutual respect, nor m most cases did they sever, except tem- 
porarily, personal relations. It was common ground between us 
that the Labour and Liberal Oppositions, now so vehement for 
action, had never missed an opportumty of gainmg popularity 
by resistmg and denouncing even the half-measures for defence 
which the Government had taken. 
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There was also a serious and practical hne of argument, albeit 
not to their credit, on winch the Government could rest them- 
selves. No one could deny that we were hideously unprepared 
for war Who had been more forward in proving this than I and 
my friends^ Great Britam had allowed herself to be far surpassed 
by the strength of the German Air Force All our vulnerable 
pomts were unprotected. Barely a hundred anti-aircraft guns 
could be found for the defence of the largest city and centre of 
population in the world; and these were largely m the hands of 
untrained men If Hitler was honest and lasting peace had m fact 
been aclneved, Chamberlain was right If, unhappily, he had 
been deceived, at least we should gain a breathmg-space to repair 
the worst of our neglects These considerations, and the general 
relief and rejoicing that the horrors of war had been temporarily 
averted, commanded the loyal assent of the mass of Government 
supporters The House approved the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government “by winch war was averted m the recent crisis” by 
366 to 144 The thirty or forty dissentient Conservatives could 
do no more than register their disapproval by abstention. This 
we did as a formal and umted act. 

In the course of my speech I said 

We really must not waste time after all tins long debate upon the 
difference between the positions reached at Berchtesgaden, at Godes- 
berg, and at Munich They can be very simply epitomised, if the 
House will permit me to vary the metaphor i was demanded at 
the pistol’s point When it was given, were demanded at the 
pistol’s point Finally the Dictator consented to take 17s. 6d. and 
the rest m promises of goodwill for the future. 

No one has been a more resolute and uncompromising struggler 
for peace than the Prime Minister Everyone knows that Never has 
there been such intense and undaunted determination to maintam and 
secure peace Nevertheless, I am not quite clear why there was so 
much danger of Great Britain or France being involved in a war with 
Germany at this juncture if in fact they were ready all along to sacrifice 
Czechoslovakia The terms winch the Prime Mimster brought back 
with him could easily have been agreed, I beheve, through the ordinary 
diplomatic channels at any time during the summer. And I wiU say 
tins, that I beheve the Czechs, left to themselves, and told they were 
going to get no help from the Western Powers, would have been able 
to make better terms than they have got after all tins tremendous 
perturbation. They could hardly have had worse, 
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All IS over. Silent, mournful, abandoned, broken, Czeclioslovahia 
recedes into the darkness She has suffered m every respect by her 
associations with France, under whose guidance and policy she has 
been actuated for so long. 

I find unendurable the sense of our country falling into the power, 
into the orbit and influence of Nazi Germany, and of our existence 
becoming dependent upon their goodwill or pleasure. It is to prevent 
that that I have tried my best to urge the maintenance of every bulwark 
of defence — first, the timely creation of an Air Force superior to any- 
thing within striking distance of our shores, secondly, the gathering 
together of the collective strength of many nations, and, thirdly, the 
making of alhances and military conventions, all within the Covenant, 
in order to gather together forces at any rate to restram the onward 
movement of this power It has all been in vain Every position has 
been successively undermined and abandoned on specious and plausible 
excuses. 

I do not grudge our loyal, brave people, who were ready to do their 
duty no matter what the cost, who never flinched under the strain of 
last week, the natural, spontaneous outburst of joy and relief when 
they learned that the hard ordeal would no longer be required of them 
at the moment, but they should blow the truth They should know 
that there has been gross neglect and deficiency in our defences, they 
should know that we have sustained a defeat without a war, the con- 
sequences of which will travel far with us along our road, they should 
know that we have passed an awful milestone in our lustory, when the 
whole equilibrium of Europe has been deranged, and that the terrible 
words have for the time being been pronounced against the Western 
democracies “Thou art weighed in the balance and found wanting ” 
And do not suppose that this is the end This is only the beginning of 
the reckomng. This is only the first sip, the first foretaste of a bitter 
cup which will be proffered to us year by year unless, by a supreme 
recovery of moral health and martial vigour, we arise again and take 
our stand for freedom as in the olden time 

★ * * ★ ★ 

Hitler’s gratitude for British goodwill and for the sincere 
rejoicmgs that peace with Germany had been preserved at 
Mimich found only frigid expression. On October 9, less than 
a fortmght after he had signed the declaration of mutual friend- 
ship which Mr Chamberlain had pressed upon him, he said m a 
speech at Saarbrucken. 

The statesmen who are opposed to us wish for peace . . . but they 
govern m countries whose domestic organisation makes it possible 
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that at any time they may lose their position to make way for others 
■who are not anxious for peace And those others are there It only 
needs that in England instead of Chamberlam Mr Duff Cooper or 
Mr Eden or Mr Churchill should come to power, and then we know 
quite well that it would be the aim of these men immediately to begin 
a new World War They make no secret of the fact tliey admit it 
openly We know further that now, as in the past, there lurks in the 
background the menacing figure of that Jewish-mternational foe who 
has found a basis and a form for himself in a State turned Bolshevist 
And we know further the power of a certain international Press wluch 
lives only on hes and slander That obliges us to be watcliful and to 
remember the protecaon of the Reich At any time ready for peace, 
but at every hour also ready to defend ourselves 

I have therefore decided, as I announced in my speech at Nuremberg, 
to contmue tlie construction of our fortifications in the West with 
increased energy I shall now also bring within the Ime of these forti- 
fications the two large areas which up to the present lay m front of 
our fortifications — the district of Aachen [Aix-la-ChapcUe] and the 
district of Saarbrucken. 

He added. 

It would be a good thing if m Great Britain people would gradually 
drop certain airs wluch they have inlieritcd from the Versailles epoch 
We cannot tolerate any longer the tutelage of governesses Inquiries of 
British politicians concermng the fate of Germans within the frontiers 
of the Reich, or of others belonging to the Reich, are not in place 
We for our part do not trouble ourselves about similar things in 
England The outside world might often have reason enough to 
concern itself with its own national affairs, or, for instance, with affairs 
m Palestine 

After the sense of relief springing from the Munich agreement 
had worn off Mr. Chamberlain and his Government found them- 
selves confronted by a sharp dilemma. The Prime Mimster had 
said, “I beheve it is peace for our time.” But the majority of 
his colleagues wished to utilise “our time” to rearm as rapidly 
as possible Here a division arose in the Cabinet The sensations 
of alarm which the Mumch crisis had aroused, the flagrant ex- 
posure of our deficiencies, especially m anti-aircraft guns, dictated 
vehement rearmament Hitler, on the other hand, was shocked 
at such a mood. “Is this the trust and friendship,” he nnght have 
pretended, “of our Mumch pact’ If we arc friends and you trust 
us, why is It necessary for you to rearm’ Let me have the arms, 
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and you show the trust ” But this view, though it would have 
been, thoroughly justified oii the data presented to Parhanient, 
carried no conviction. There was a strong forward surge for 
invigorated rearmament. And this of course was criticised by 
the German Government and its mspired Press However, there 
was no douht of the opmion of the British nation. While rejoic- 
ing at bemg dehvered from war hy the Prime Mimster and cheer- 
ing peace slogans to the echo, they felt the need of weapons 
acutely. Ah die Service departments put m their claims and re- 
ferred to the alarming shortages winch the crisis had exposed 
The Cabmet reached an agreeable comproimse on the basis of all 
possible preparations without disturbing the trade of the country 
or irritating the Germans and Itahans by large-scale measures. 

It was to Mr. Chamberlam’s credit that he did not yield to 
temptation and pressures to seek a General Election on the 
morrow of Mumch This could only have led to greater con- 
fusion Nevertheless the wmter months were anxious and de- 
pressmg to those Conservatives who had criticised and refused 
to vote for die Munich settlement. Each of us was attacked m his 
constituency by the Conservative Party machme, and many there 
were who a year later were our ardent supporters who agitated 
against us. In my own constituency, the Eppmg Division, 
matters came to such a pass that I had to make it clear that if a 
resolution of censure were carried agamst me m my local associa- 
tion I should immediately resign my seat and fight a by-election 
However, my ever-faithful and tireless champion and chairman, 
Sir James Hawkey, with a strong arcle of deteriruned men and 
women, fought the ground inch by mch and stood by me, and 
at the decisive meetmg of the association I received m this murky 
hour a vote of confidence of three to two But it was a gloomy 
winter. 

In November we had another debate on national defence m 
which I spoke at length 

Mr Duff Cooper (0 Mr Churchill 19x1.38 

I am very distressed to hear that you resented the reference that I 
made to you in my speech in the House last Thursday I cannot see 
why you should I merely said that I thought that all the P.M meant 
by his reference to 1914 was that any inquiry after mobihsation would 
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always show up gaps and deficiencies, and that therefore he had hardly 
merited the rebuke you delivered to him I might of course have 
omitted all reference to you, but I tlimk it is always a good thing m 
debate to hang one’s arguments on to previous speeches Nor was 
my position on Thursday quite simple Your great philippic, which I 
enjoyed immensely and admired still more, was an onslaught on the 
Government’s record over a period of three years, during the whole 
of which, except the last six weeks, I was a member of the Government. 
You could hardly expect me therefore to say that I entirely agreed 
with you and to vote accordingly. However, I am not the less sorry 
to have hurt you, whether your reasons for feehng hurt are good or 
bad, and I hope you will forgive me, because your friendship, your 
companionship, and your advice are very, very precious to me 

Mr Churchill to Mr. Duff Cooper 22 xi.38 

Thank you so much for your letter, winch I was very glad to get. 
In the position m which our small band of friends now is it is a great 
mistake ever to take pomts off one another The only rule is Help 
each other when you can, but never harm — Never help the Bear 
With your facihty of speech it ought to be quite easy to make your 
position clear without showing differences from me. I will always 
observe tbs rule Although there was notbng in what you said to 
wbch I could possibly object, yet the fact that you went out of your 
way to answer me led several of my friends to wonder whether there 
was not some purpose bebnd it, for instance, the desire to isolate me 
as much as possible from the other Conservatives who disagree with 
the Government I did not credit tbs myself, and I am entirely 
reassured by your charming letter. We are so few, enemies so many, 
the cause so great, that we caimot afford to weaken each other m any 
way 

I thought the parts of your speech winch I heard very fine indeed, 
especially the catalogue of disasters which we have sustained m the 
last tbee years I don’t know how you remembered them all without 
a note 

I am of course sorry about the debate Chamberlam has now got 
away with everything Mumch is dead, the unpreparedness is for- 
gotten, and there is to be no real, earnest, new effort to arm the nation 
Even the breatbng-space, purchased at a hideous cost, is to be wasted 
It was my distress at these public matters that made me grumpy when 
you suggested supper, for I did not then know what you had said m 
the early part of your speech 

But anyway count always upon your sincere friend. 

"k -k 'k -k -k 
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On November i a nonentity. Dr. Haclia, was elected to the 
vacant Presidency of the remnants of Czechoslovakia. A new 
Government took oflEice m Prague. “Conditions m Europe and 
the world m general,” said the Foreign Minister of this forlorn 
Admimstration, “are not such that we should hope for a period 
of calm m the near future.” Hitler thought so too. A formal 
division of the spoils was made by Germany at the begmnmg of 
November. Poland was not disturbed in her occupation of 
Teschen. The Slovaks, who had been used as a pawn by Germany, 
obtained a precarious autonomy. Hungary received a piece of 
flesh at the expense of Slovakia. When these consequences of 
Mumch were raised m the House of Commons Mr. Chamberlam 
explamed that the French and British offer of an international 
guarantee to Czechoslovakia which had been given after the 
Munich Pact did not affect the existing frontiers of that State, 
but referred only to the hypothetical question of miprovoked 
aggression. “What we are domg now,” he said, with much de- 
tachment, “is witnessing the readjustment of frontiers laid down 
in the Treaty of Versailles. I do not know whether the people 
who were responsible for those frontiers thought they would 
remam permanently as they were laid down. I doubt very much 
whether they did They probably expected that from time to 
time the frontiers would have to be adjusted It is impossible to 
conceive that those people would be such supermen as to be able 
to see what would be the right frontiers for all time. The question 
IS not whether those frontiers should be readjusted from time to 
time, but whether they should be readjusted by negotiation and 
discussion or be readjusted by war. Readjustment is gomg on, 
and in the case of the Hungarian frontier arbitration by Germany 
and Italy has been accepted by Czechoslovakia and Hungary for 
the final determination of the frontier between them. I think I 
have said enough about Czechoslovakia. . . There was, how- 
ever, to be a later occasion. 

***** 

I wrote on November 17, 1938. 

Everyone must recogmse that the Prime Minister is pursuing a 
policy of a most decided character and of capital importance He has 
his own strong view about what to do, and about what is gomg to 
happen. He has his own standard of values; he has his own angle of 
vision. He beheves that he can make a good settlement for Europe 
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and for the British Empire by coming to terms with Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini. No one impugns his motives. No one doubts his 
conviction or his courage Besides all tins, he has the power to do 
what he thinks best. Those who take a different view, both of the 
principles of our foreign policy and of the facts and probabihties with 
which our country has to deal, are bound to recognise that we have 
no power at all to prevent him, by the resources and methods which 
are at his disposal, from takmg the course in which he sincerely be- 
lieves He is willing to take the responsibility; he has the right to take 
the responsibihty, and we are gomg to learn, m a comparatively short 
what he proposes should happen to us. 

The Prime Minister is persuaded diat Herr Hitler seeks no further 
territorial expansion upon the Continent of Europe, that the mastermg 
and absorption of the Republic of Czechoslovakia has satiated the 
appetite of the German Nazi rdgme. It may be that he wishes to induce 
the Conservative Party to return to Germany the mandated territories 
m British possession, or what is judged to be their full equivalent. He 
believes that this act of restoration will bruig about prolonged good 
and secure relations between Great Britain and Germany He believes 
further that these good relations can be aclneved witliout weakening 
ui any way the fundamental ties of self-preservation which bmd us to 
the French Repubhc, winch ties, it is common ground between us all, 
must be preserved. Mr. Chamberlain is convmced that all this will 
lead to general agreement, to die appeasement of the discontented 
Powers, and to a lasting peace. 

But all lies in the regions of hope and speculation. A whole set of 
contrary possibilities must be held m mind He may ask us to submit 
to things which we cannot endure, he may be forced to ask us to 
submit to tilings which we cannot endure Or, again, the other side 
in tins difficult negotiation may not act in the same spirit of goodwill 
and good faith as animates the Prime Mimstcr What we have to 
give, what we are made to give, may cost us dear, but it may not be 
enough It may involve great injury and humbling to the British 
Empire, but it may not stay or even divert for more than a few 
months, if that, the march of events upon the Contment By this time 
next year we shall know tohether the Prime Minister’s view of Herr Hitler 
and the German Nazi Party is right or wrong By this time next year we 
shall know whether the policy of appeasement has appeased, or whether it 
has only stimulated a more ferocious appetite. All we can do m the mean- 
while IS to gather forces of resistance and defence, so that if the Prime 
Minister should unhappily be wrong, or misled, or deceived, we can 
at the worst keep body and soul together 
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Whatever might be thought of “peace for our time'*, Mr. 
Chamberlain was more than ever ahve to the need for dividmg 
Italy from Germany. He hopefully beheved that he had made 
friends with Hitler, to complete his work he must gam Musso- 
lini’s Italy as a counterpoise to the dear-bought reconcihation with 
Germany. In this renewed approach to the Itahan Dictator he had 
to carry France with him There must be love all round. We 
shall study the result of these overtures m the next chapter. 

Late m November the Prime Munster and Lord Hahfax visited 
Pans. The French Mmisters agreed without enthusiasm to Mr 
Chamberlam’s suggestion of his visit to Rome, but he and Lord 
Hahfax were glad to learn that the French were now plaiuung to 
imitate the British declaration on the future of Anglo-German 
relations signed by Chamberlam and Hitler at Mumch On 
November 27, 1938, M Bonnet sent a message to the French 
Ambassador m Waslimgton describing this intention of the 
French Government- “Mr Neville Chamberlam and Lord 
Hahfax, m the course of discussions held in Pans yesterday, clearly 
expressed their satisfaction at a declaration which they regarded 
as being of a character, like that of the Anglo-German declaration, 
which would constitute an immediate contribution to the work 
of mtemational appeasement ”* For the purpose of these dis- 
cussions Ribbentrop came to Pans, bimgmg with Inm Dr 
Schacht The Germans hoped not only for a general statement of 
good mtentions, but for a concrete economic agreement. They 
obtamed the former, which was signed m Pans on December 6, 
but even M. Bonnet was not prepared to accept the latter, in 
spite of considerable temptation to pose as the arclntect of 
Franco-German understandmg 

The mission of Ribbentrop to Paris had also a deeper motive. 
Just as Mr. Chamberlam hoped to spht Rome from Berhn, so 
Hitler beheved that he could divide Pans from London. M. 
Bonnet’s version of Ins talk with Ribbentrop on this subject is 
not without mterest; 

In regard to Great Britam, I indicated to M Ribbentrop the role 
which the improvement of Anglo-German relations must play m any 
developments of the pohcy of European appeasement, which was 
considered as the essential object of any Franco-German undertaking 
The German Foreign Mmister made efforts to throw upon the British 

* Ltvre Jaime Pran^ais, pp 35, 37. 
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Government the responsibility for the present state of affairs The 
Government, and particularly the British Press, after having appeared 
to show, on the morrow of Mumch, a certain comprehension, had 
adopted the most disappointing attitude towards the Government of 
Berlin . - The manifestations multiphed m Parliament by Mcssis 
Duff Cooper, ChurclnU, Eden, and Morrison, and certain newspaper 
articles, have been strongly resented m Germany, where one had not 
been able to restrain the reactions of the Press. I emphasised anew the 
fundamental and unshakable character of Anglo-French solidarity, 
indicating very clearly that a real Franco-German ddtente could not 
be conceivable in the long run without a parallel Anglo-German 
ddtente * 

The question has been debated whether Hitler or the Allies 
gamed the more m strength m die year that followed Mmnch 
Many persons m Britam who knew our nakedness felt a sense of 
relief as each month our Air Force developed and the Hurricane 
and Spitfire types approached issue. The number of formed 
squadions grew and the ack-ack guns multiphed Also the 
general pressure of mdustiial preparation for war continued to 
qtucken. But these improvements, mvaluable though they 
seemed, were petty compared with the mighty advance m 
German armaments. As has been explamed, munitions produc- 
tion on a nation-widc plan is a four years* task The first year 
yields nothing, the second very httle, the tlnrd a lot, and the 
fourth a flood Hitler’s Germany in tins period was already m 
the third or fourth year of mtense preparation under conditions 
of grip and drive winch were almost the same as those of war 
Britam, on the other hand, had only been movmg on a non- 
emeigency basis, with a weaker impulse and on a far smaller 
scale In 193 8-39 British nnhtary expenditure of aU kinds reached 
^304 millions, and German was at least 1,500 millions. It is 
probable that m this last year before the outbreak Germany manu- 
factured at least double, and possibly treble, the mumtions of 
Britam and Fiance put together, and also that her great plants 
for tank production reached full capacity They were therefore 
getting weapons at a far higher rate than we 

The subjugation of Czechoslovakia robbed the Alhes of the 
Czech Army of twenty-one regular divisions, fifteen or sixteen 
second-line divisions already mobilised, and also their mountain 

* Li lire Jniiiic Irniifiiii, pp 43-/) 

1 1937-8, /]234 millions 1938-9, XI304 millions 1939-40. £36y millions 
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fortress line, which in the days of Munich had required the 
deployment of thirty German divisions, or the mam strength of 
the mobile and fully-trained German Army According to 
Generals Haider and Jodi, there were but thirteen German 
divisions, of which only five were composed of first-lme troops, 
left in the West at the time of the Munich ariangement. Wc 
certainly suffered a loss through the fall of Czechoslovakia 
equivalent to some thirty-five divisions Besides this the Skoda 
works, the second most important arsenal in Central Europe, the 
production of which between August 1938 and September 1939 
was in Itself nearly equal to the actual output of British arms 
factories m that period, was made to change sides adversely 
While all Germany was working under intense and almost war 
pressure, French labour had achieved as caily as 1936 the long- 
desired forty-hours week. 

Even more disastrous was the alteration m the relative strength 
of the French and German Annies With every month that 
passed, from 193 8 onwards, the German Army not only mcrcased 
in numbers and formations and in the accumulation of leserves, 
but in quality and maturity The advance in traimng and general 
proficiency kept pace with the ever-augmenting equipment No 
similar improvement or expansion was open to the French Army. 
It was bemg overtaken along every path. In 1935 France, un- 
aided by her previous alhes, could have mvaded and reoccupicd 
Germany almost without serious fighting. In ,1936 there could 
still be no doubt of her overwhelmingly superior strength We 
now know, from the German revelations, that this continued 
in 1938, and it was the knowledge of their weakness which led 
the German High Command to do their utmost to restrain Hitler 
from every one of the successful strokes by which his fame was 
cnlianced. In the year after Mumcli, which wc are now examin- 
ing, the German Army, though still weaker m trained leserves 
than the French, approached its full efficiency. As it was based 
upon a population double as large as that of France, it was only 
a question of time when it would become by every test the 
stronger In morale also the Germans had the advantage. The 
desertion of an ally, especially from fear of war, saps the spirit 
of any army The sense of being forced to yield depresses both 
officers and men. While on the German side confidence, success, 
and the sense of glowing power inflamed the martial instincts of 
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the race, the admission of weakness discouraged the French 
soldiers of every rank 

* ★ ★ ★ ★ 

There is however one vital sphere in which we began to over- 
take Germany and improve our own position. In 1938 the 
process of replacing British biplane fighters, like the Gladiators, 
by modern types of Hurricanes and later Spitfires had only just 
begun In September of 1938 we had but five squadrons re- 
mounted on Hurricanes Moreover, reserves and spares for the 
older aircraft had been allowed to drop, since they were going out 
of use. The Germans were well ahead of us in remounting with 
modern fighter types They already had good numbers of the 
Me.109, against which our old aircraft would have fared very 
ill. Tliroughout 1939 our position impioved as more squadrons 
were remounted In July of that year we had twenty-six 
squadrons of modem eight-gun fighters, though there had been 
little time to build up a full scale of reserves and spares By July 
1940, at the time of the Battle of Britain, we had on the average 
forty-seven squadrons of modern fighters available 

On the German side the figures of strength increased as follows: 

1938 Bombers 1,466 
Fighters 920 

1939 Bonibcis 1,553 
Fighters 1,090 

1940 Bombers 1,558 
Fighters 1,290 

The Germans had m fact done most of their air expansion both 
in quantity and quality before the war began Our effort was 
later than theirs by nearly two years Between 1939 and 1940 
they made a 20 per cent increase only, whereas our increase in 
modern fighter aircraft was 80 per cent The year 1938 m fact 
found us sadly deficient 111 quality, and although by 1939 we had 
gone some way towards meeting the disparity we were still 
relatively worse off than in 1940, when die test came. 

We might in 1938 have had air raids on London, for which we 
were lamentably unprepared There was however no possibility 
of a decisive Air Battle of Britain until the Germans had occupied 
France and the Low Countries, and thus obtained the necessary 
bases in close striking distance of our shores Without these bases 
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they could not liave escorted their bombers with the fighter air- 
craft of those days The German armies were not capable of 
defeating the French m 1938 or 1939 

The vast tank production with which they broke the French 
front did not come into existence till 1940, and, m the face of the 
French superiority in the West and an unconquered Poland in 
the East, they could certainly not have concentrated the whole 
of their air-power against England as they were able to do when 
France had been forced to surrender This takes no account either 
of the attitude of Russia or of whatever resistance Czechoslovakia 
nught have made. I have thought it right to set out the figures 
of relative air-power in the period concerned, but they do not 
in any way alter the conclusions which I have recorded 

For all the above reasons, the year’s breathing-space said to be 
“gained” by Munich left Britain and France m a much worse 
position compared with Hitler’s Germany than they had been at 
the Munich crisis 

Finally there is this staggering fact that in the single year 1938 
Hitler had annexed to the Retch and brought under his absolute 
rule (5,750,000 Austrians and 3,500,000 Sudetens, a total of over 
ten millions of subjects, toilers, and soldiers. Indeed the dread 
balance had turned ui Ins favour. 
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PRAGUE, ALBANIA, AND THE POLISH 
GUARANTEE 

January - April 1939 


Chmherlain’s Visit to Rom - German Concentrations towards 
Czechoslovakia - Ministerial Optimism - Hitler Invades Czecho- 
slovakia - Chamherlain' s Speech at Birmingham - A Complete Change 
of Policy - My Letter to the Prime Minister of March 31- The Soviet 
Government’s Proposal for a Six-Power Conference - The British 
Guarantee to Poland - A Word with Colonel Beck - The Italian 
Landing in Albania, April 7, 1939 - Faulty Disposition of the British 
Mediterranean Fleet - My Speech in the House of Commons of April 
13 - My Letter to Lord Halifax - Meeting of Goering, Mussolini, and 
Ciano on War Measures - German Strategic Advantages of the An- 
nexation of Czechoslovakia - The Government Introduces Conscrip- 
tion - Weak Attitude of the Labour and Liberal Oppositions - Agita- 
tion for a National Government tn Britain - Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
Appeals - Mr. Stanley’s Offer to Resign. 



R. CHAMBERLAIN continued to believe that he 
had only to form a personal contact with the Dictators 
Xto effect a marked improvement in the world situation 
He little knew that their decisions were taken In a hopeful spirit 
he proposed that he and Lord Hahfax should visit Italy in January. 
After some delay an mvitation was extended, and on January ii 
the meeting took place. It makes one flush to read in Ciano’s 
diary the comments which were made behind the Itahan scene 
about our country and its representatives. “Essentially,” writes 
Ciano, “the visit was kept m a minor key. , . . Effective contact 
has not been made How far apart we are from these people! 
It IS another world We were talking about it after dinner to the 
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Duce. ‘These men,’ said Mussolini, ‘are not made of the same stuff 
as Francis Drake and the other magnificent adventurers who 
created the Empire. They arc after all the tired sons of a long line 
of rich men.’ ” “The British,’’ noted Ciano, “do not want to 
fight. They try to draw back as slowly as possible, but they do 
not want to fight. . . . Our conversations with the British have 
ended Nothing was accomplished. I have telephoned to Ribben- 
trop saying it was a fiasco, absolutely innocuous. . . Chamber- 

lain’s eyes filled with tears as the train started moving and bis 
countrymen started singing, ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’. ‘What 
IS this little song?’ asked Mussolini ’’ And then a fortnight later 
“Lord Perth has submitted for our approval the outlines of the 
speech that Chamberlain wiU make m the House of Commons in 
order that we may suggest changes if necessary ’’ The Duce 
approved it, and commented* “I believe this is the first time that 
the head of the British Government has submitted to a foicign 
Government the outlmes of one of his speeches. It’s a bad sign 
for them.’’* However, in the end it was Ciano and Mussolini 
who went to their doom. 

Meanwhile, on January 25 Ribbcntrop was at Warsaw to con- 
tinue the diplomatic offensive against Poland. The absorption of 
Czechoslovakia was to be followed by the encirclement of 
Poland The first stage m this operation would be the cutting off 
of Poland from the sea by the assertion of German sovereignty in 
Danzig and by the prolongation of the German control of the 
Baltic to the vital Lithuanian port of Mcmel The Polish Govern- 
ment displayed strong resistance to this pressure, and for a while 
Hitler watched and waited for the campaigning season. 

During the second week of Maich rumours gathered of troop 
movements m Germany and Austria, particularly m the Vienna- 
Salzburg region. Forty German divisions were reported to be 
mobilised on a war footing Confident of German support, the 
Slovaks weie planning the separation of their territory from the 
Czechoslovak Republic. Colonel Beck, relieved to see the 
Teutonic wind blowing in another direction, declared publicly 
in Warsaw that his Government had full sympathy with the 
aspirations of the Slovaks Father Tiso, the Slovak leader, was 
received by Hitler in Berlin with /he honours due to a Prime 
Minister On the 12th Mr Chamberlain, questioned 111 Parha- 

* Ciiiiio’j Dtnry, 1939-43 (ed Malcolm Muagendge), pp 9, 10 
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ment about the guarantee of the Czechoslovak frontier, remuided 
the House that this proposal had been directed against unprovoked 
aggression No such aggression had yet taken place. He did not 
have long to wait. 

***** 

A wave of perverse optimism had swept across the British scene 
during these March days. In spite of the growing stresses in 
Czechoslovakia under intense German pressure from without 
and from within, the Ministers and newspapers identified with 
the Munich Agreement did not lose faith in the policy into which 
they had drawn the nation. For instance, on March lo the Home 
Secretary addressed his constituents about his hopes of a Five 
Years’ Peace Plan which would lead m time to the creation of 
“a Golden Age”. A plan for a commercial treaty with Germany 
was stiU. being hopefully discussed. The famous periodic.il Punch 
produced a cartoon showing John Bull waking with a gasp of 
relief from a mghtmare, while all the evil rumours, fancies, and 
suspicions of the mght were flying away out of the window On 
the very day when this appeared Hitler launched his ultimatum 
to the tottering Czech Government, bereft of their fortified 
line by the Munich decisions. German troops, marching into 
Prague, assumed absolute control of the unresisting State I 
remember sitting with Mr. Eden in the smoking-room of the 
House of Commons when the editions of the evening papers 
recording these events came in. Even those who like us had no 
illusions and had testified earnestly were surprised at the sudden 
violence of this outrage One could hardly believe that with all 
their secret information His Majesty’s Government could be so 
far adrift March 14 witnessed the dissolution and subjugation of 
the Czechoslovak Republic The Slovaks formally declaicd their 
independence. Hungarian troops, backed suircptitiously by 
Poland, crossed into the eastern province of Czechoslovakia, or 
the Carpatho-Ukraine, which they demanded. Hitler, having 
arrived m Prague, proclaimed a Gcrm.ui protectorate over 
Czechoslovakia, which was thereby incorporated in the Reich 
On the 1 2th Mr Chamberlain had to say to the House “The 
occupation of Bohemia by German military forces began at 
SIX o’clock this morning The Czech people have been ordered 
by their Government not to offer resistance ” He then pioceeded 
to state that the guarantee he had given Czechoslovakia no longer 
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m his Opinion had validity After Munich, five months before, 
the Dominions Secretary, Sir Thomas Inskip, had said of this 
guarantee “His Majesty’s Government feel under a moral 
obligation to Czechoslovakia to keep the guarantee [as though it 
were technically in force] . . In the event therefore of an act of 
unprovoked aggression against Czechoslovakia His Majesty’s 
Government would certainly be bound to take all steps in their 
power to see that the integrity of Czechoslovakia is preserved ” 
“That,” said the Prime Munster, “remained the position until 
yesterday. But the position has altered since the Slovak Diet 
declared the mdependence of Slovakia. The effect of this de- 
claration put an end by internal disruption to the State whose 
fiontiers we had proposed to guarantee, and His Majesty’s 
Government cannot accordingly hold themselves bound by this 
obhgation.” 

T his seemed decisive, “it is natural,” he said m conclusion, 
“that I should bitterly regret what has now occurred, but do not 
let us on that account be deflected from our course. Let us 
remember that the desire of all the peoples of the world still 
remains concentrated on the hopes of peace ” 

Mr. Chamberlain was due to speak at Birmuigham two days 
latei. I fuUy expected that he would accept what had happened 
with the best grace possible Tins would have been m harmony 
with his statement to the House I even imagined that he might 
claim credit for the Government for havmg, by its foresight at 
Munich, decisively detached Great Britain from the fate of 
Czechoslovakia, and indeed of Central Europe. "How for- 
tunate,” he might have said, “that we made up our minds in 
September last not to be drawn mto the Contmental struggle I 
We are now free to allow these broils between countries which 
mean nothing to us to settle themselves without expense m blood 
or treasure.” Tins would, after all, have been a logical decision 
following upon the disruption of Czechoslovakia agreed to at 
Munich and endorsed by a majonty of the British people, so far 
as they understood what was going on This also was the view 
taken by some of the strongest supporters of the Mumch Pact 
I therefore awaited the Birmingham declaration with anticipatory 
contempt 

The Prime Minister’s reaction surprised me He had conceived 
himself as having a special insight mto Hitler’s character, and the 
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power to measure with shrewdness the limits of German action. 
He beheved, with hope, that there had been a true meeting of 
minds at Munich, and that he. Hitler, and Mussolmi had together 
saved the world from the infimte horrors of war. Suddenly as by 
an explosion his faith and all that had followed from his actions 
and his arguments was shattered Responsible as he was for grave 
misjudgments of facts, havmg deluded himself and imposed his 
errors on his subservient colleagues and upon the unhappy British 
public opinion, he none the less between night and mortung 
turned his back abruptly upon his past. If Chamberlain failed to 
understand Hitler, Hitler completely underrated the natiue of the 
British Prime Munster He tmstook his civihan aspect and pas- 
sionate desire for peace for a complete explanation of his per- 
sonahty, and thought that his umbiella was his symbol. He did 
not reahse that Neville Chamberlain had a very hard core, and 
that he did not hke being cheated 

The Birmingham speech struck a new note “His tone,” says 
his biographer, “was very different . . Informed by fuller 
knowledge and by strong representations as to opinion m the 
House, the pubhc, and the Domimons, he threw aside the speech 
long drafted on domestic questions and social service and grasped 
the nettle ” He reproached Hitler with a flagrant personal breach 
of faith about the Munich Agreement. He quoted all the assur- 
ances Hitler had given. “This is the last territorial claim which 
I have to make m Europe.” “I shall not be mterested m the Czech 
State any more, and I can guarantee it. We don’t want any more 
Czechs.” “I am convinced,” said the Prime Mmister, “that after 
Munich the great majority of the British people shared my honest 
desire that that pohey should be carried further, but to-day I 
share their disappointment, their indignation, that those hopes 
have been so wantonly shattered. How can these events this 
week be reconciled with those assurances which I have read out 
to you? 

“Who can fail to feel his heart go out m sympathy to the 
proud, brave people who have so suddenly been subjected to this 
invasion, whose liberties are curtailed, whose national indepen- 
dence is gone? . . . Now we are, told that this seizure of territory 
has been necessitated by disturbances in Czechoslovakia. . . If 
there were disorders, were they not fomented from without? . . . 
Is this the last attack upon a small State, or is it to be followed by 
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another^ Is this m fact a step in the direction of an attempt to 
dominate the world by forced” 

It IS not easy to imagine a greater contradiction to the mood and 
pohey of the Prime Minister’s statement two days earher m the 
House of Commons. He must have been through a period of 
intense stress On the i5tli he had said. “Do not let us be de- 
flected fiom our course ” But this was “Right-about-turn.” 

Moreover, Chamberlain’s change of heart did not stop at 
words The next “small State” on Hitler’s list was Poland. When 
the gravity of the decision and all those who had to be consulted 
are borne in mind, the period must have been busy Witlnn a 
fortnight (March 31) the Prime Minister said m Parhament: 

I now have to inform the House that . . in the event of any action 
which clearly threatened Polish independence and which the Polish 
Government accordingly considered it vital to resist with their national 
forces, His Majesty’s Government would feel themselves bound at 
once to lend the Polish Government all support in their power. They 
have given the Polish Government an assurance to this effect. 

I may add that the French Government have authorised me to make 
It plain that they stand m the same position in tins matter as do His 
Majesty’s Government. . . . [And later] The Dominions have been 
kept fully informed. 

This was no time for recrirmnations about the past. The 
guarantee to Poland was supported by the leaders of all parties 
and groups m the House “God helping, we can do no other,” 
was what I said At the pomt we had reached it was a necessary 
action. But no one who understood the situation could doubt 
that It meant m all human probabflity a major war, m which we 
should be involved. 

In this sad tale of wrong judgments formed by weU-meanmg 
and capable people we now reach our chmax That we should all 
have come to this pass makes those responsible, however honour- 
able their motives, blameworthy before history. Look back and 
see what we had successively accepted or thrown away a Ger- 
many disarmed by solemn treaty, a Germany rearmed m violation 
of a solemn treaty, air superiority or even air parity cast away; 
the Rhmeland forcibly occupied and the Siegmed Lme built or 
buildmg, the Berhn-Rome Axis estabhshed, Austria devoured 
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and digested by the Reich; Czechoslovakia deserted and luined 
by the Munich Pact, its fortress line in German hands, its mighty 
arsenal of Skoda henceforward makmg mumtions for the German 
armies. President Roosevelt’s effort to stabihse or bring to a head 
the European situation by the intervention of the United States 
waved aside with one hand, and Soviet Russia’s undoubted 
willingness to join the Western Powers and go all lengths to save 
Czechoslovakia ignored on the other, the services of thirty-five 
Czech divisions against the stUl unripened Germany Army cast 
away, when Great Britam could herself supply only two to 
strengthen the front m France, all gone with the wmd. 

And now, when every one of these aids and advantages has 
been squandered and thrown away, Great Britam advances, 
leading France by the hand, to guarantee the mtegrity of Poland — 
of that very Poland which with hyena appetite had only six 
months before joined m the pillage and destruction of the Czecho- 
slovak State. There was sense m fighting for Czechoslovakia in 
1938, when the German Army could scarcely put half a dozen 
trained divisions on the Western Front, when the French with 
nearly sixty or seventy divisions could most certainly have rolled 
forward across the Rhme or into the Ruhr. But this had been 
judged unreasonable, rash, below the level of modern mteUectual 
thought and morality Yet now at last the two Western demo- 
cracies declared themselves ready to stake their hves upon the 
territorial mtegrity of Poland. History, which, we are told, is 
mainly the record of the crimes, foUies, and miseries of mankmd, 
may be scoured and ransacked to find a parallel to this sudden and 
complete reversal of five or six years’ policy of easy-going 
placatory appeasement, and its transformation almost overnight 
into a readiness to accept an obviously imminent war on far 
worse conditions and on the greatest scale 

Moreover, how could we protect Poland and make good our 
guarantee? Only by declarmg war upon Germany and attacking 
a stronger Western Wall and a more powerful German Army 
than those from which we had recoiled in September 1938. Here 
IS a hne of milestones to disaster. Here is a catalogue of surrenders, 
at first when all was easy and later when things were harder, to 
the ever-growmg German power. But now at last was the end 
of British and French submission. Here was decision at last, taken 
at the worst possible moment and on the least satisfactory ground, 
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winch must surely lead to the slaughter of tens of millions of 
people. Here was the righteous cause deliberately and with a 
refinement of mverted artistry committed to mortal battle after 
Its assets and advantages had been so improvidently squandered, 
Still, if you will not fight for the right when you can easily win 
without bloodshed, if you wdl not fight when your victory wdl 
be sure and not too costly, you may come to the moment when 
you will have to fight with all the odds against you and only a 
precarious chance of survival There may even be a worse case 
You may have to fight when there is no hope of victory, because 
It IS better to perish than live as slaves 

Skr ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The Birmingham speech brought me much closer to Mr 
Chamberlam I wrote to him 

I venture to reiterate the suggestion which I made to you in the 
Lobby yesterday afternoon, that the anti-aircraft defences should forth- 
with be placed m full preparedness Such a step could not be deemed 
aggressive, yet it would emphasise the seriousness of the action H M 
Government are taking on the Continent The bringing together of 
these officers and men would improve their efficiency with every day 
of their embodiment The effect at home would be one of confidence 
rather than alarm But it is of Hitler I am tlnnking mostly He must 
be rmder intense strain at this moment He knows we are endeavour- 
ing to form a coalition to restrain his further aggression With such 
a man anything is possible The temptation to make a surpnse attack 
on London, or on the aircraft factories, about winch I am even more 
anxious, would be removed if it was known that all was ready. There 
could, m fact, be no surprise, and therefore the incentive to the 
extremes of violence would be removed and more prudent counsels 
might prevail 

In August 1914 I persuaded Mr. Asquith to let me send the Fleet to 
the North so that it could pass the Straits of Dover and the Narrow 
Seas before the diplomatic situation had become hopeless It seems to 
me that manning the anti-aircraft defences now stands in a very similar 
position, and I hope you will not mind my putting this before you 

***** 

The Poles had gamed Teschen by their shameful attitude to- 
wards the liquidation of the Czechoslovak State. They were soon 
to pay their own forfeits On March 21, when Ribbentrop saw 
M. Lipski, the Pohsh Ambassador m Berlin, he adopted a sharper 
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tone than m previous discussions The occupation of Bohemia 
and the creation of satellite Slovaha brought the German Army 
to the southern frontiers of Poland Lipski told Ribbentrop that 
the Pohsh man-m-the-street could not understand why the Reich 
had assumed the protection of Slovakia, that protection being 
directed against Poland. He also mquired about the recent con- 
versations between Ribbentrop and the Lithuanian Foreign 
Minister. Did they affect MemeP He received his answer two 
days later (March 23). German troops occupied Memel. 

The means of organising any resistance to German aggression 
in Eastern Europe were now almost exhausted. Hiuigary was in 
the German camp Poland had stood aside from the Czechs, and 
was unwilling to work closely with Roumania. Neither Poland 
nor Romnania would accept Russian mtervention against Ger- 
many across their territories. The key to a Grand Alliance was an 
undeistandmg with Russia On March 19 the Russian Govern- 
ment, which was profoimdly affected by all that was taking place, 
and in spite of having been left outside the door m the Munich 
crisis, proposed a Six-Power Conference. On this subject also 
Mr. Chamberlam had decided views. In a private letter he wrote 
on March 26. 

I must confess to the most profound distrust of Russia I have no 
belief whatever in her ability to maintain an effective offensive, even 
if she wanted to And I distrust her motives, which seem to me to 
have little connection with our ideas of liberty, and to be concerned 
only with settmg everyone else by tlie ears Moreover, she is both 
hated and suspected by many of the smaller States, notably by Poland, 
Roumania, and Finland * 

The Soviet proposal for a Six-Power Conference was therefore 
coldly received and allowed to drop 

The possibilities of weaning Italy from the Axis, which had 
loomed so large 111 British official calculations, were also vanish- 
mg. On March 26 Mussolini made a violent speech assertmg 
Itahan claims against France m the Mediterranean. Secretly he 
was planning for the extension of Italian influence in the Balkans 
and the Adriatic, to balance the German advance in Central 
Europe. His plans for invading Albania were now ready. 

On March 29 Mr ChamberLin aimounced m Parliament the 

* Felling, op (.U , p 403 
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planned doubling of the Teriitoml Army, including an increase 
on paper of 210,000 men (unequipped) On April 3 Keitel, 
Hitler’s Clnef of Staff, issued the secret “Directive for the Armed 
Forces, 1939-40”, m regard to Poland — “Case White” was the 
code name. The Fuehrer added the following direction. “Pre- 
parations must be made m such a way that the operations can be 
carried out at any time from September i onwards.” 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On April 4 the Government mvited me to a luncheon at the 
Savoy m honour of Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, 
who had come upon an official visit of significance. I had met 
him the year before on the Riviera, when we had lunched alone 
together I now asked him- “WiU you get back all right in your 
special tram through Germany to Poland?” He replied “I tlimk 
we shall have time for that ” 

A new crisis now opened upon us. 

At dawn on April 7, 1939, Itahan forces landed m Albania, and 
after a brief scuffle took over the country. As Czechoslovakia 
was to be the base for aggression against Poland, so Albania would 
be the sprmgboard for Itahan action against Greece and for the 
iieutrahsmg of Yugoslavia. The British Government had already 
undertaken a commitment in die mterests of peace in North- 
eastern Europe. What about the threat developing in the South- 
east? The vessel of peace was sprmging a leak from every seam 

On April 9 I wrote to the Pnme Munster 

I am hoping that Parliament will be recalled at the latest on Tuesday, 
and I write to say how much I hope the statements which you will 
be able to make Will enable the same united front to be presented as 
in the case of the Polish Agreement 

It seems to me however that hours now count It is imperative for 
us to recover the initiative m diplomacy This can no longer be done 
by declarations or by the denounemg of the Aiiglo-Italian Agreement 
01 by the withdrawal of our Ambassador 

It IS freely stated in the Sunday papers that we are offering a guaran- 
tee to Greece and Turkey At the same time I notice tlaat several 
newspapers speak of a British naval occupation of Corfu Had this 
step been already taken it would afford the best chance of maintaining 
peace If it is not taken by us, of course with Greek consent, it seems 
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to me that after the publicity given to the idea in the Press and the 
obvious needs of the situation Corfu will be speedily taken by Italy 
Its recapture would then be impossible On the other hand, if we are 
there first an attack even upon a few British ships would confront 
Mussolini with beginning a war of aggression upon England This 
direct issue gives the best chance to all the forces in Italy which are 
opposed to a major war with England So far from intensifying the 
grave risks now open, it dimimshes them But action ought to be 
taken to-night 

What IS now at stake is notliing less than the whole of the Balkan 
Peninsula If these States remam exposed to German and Italian 
pressure while we appear, as they may deem it, incapable of action, 
they will be forced to make the best terms possible with Berlin and 
Rome How forlorn then will our position become' We shall be 
committed to Poland, and thus involved in the East of Europe, while 
at the same time cutting off from ourselves all hope of that large 
alhance which once effected might spell salvation 

I write the above without knowledge of the existing position of our 
Mediterranean Fleet, which should of course be concentrated and at 
sea, in a suitable but not too close suppoiting position 

The British Mediterranean Fleet was in fact scattered Of our 
five great capital ships, one was at Gibraltar, another m the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and the remainmg three were loUing about inside 
or outside widely-separated Itahan ports, two of them not pro- 
tected by their flotillas The destroyer flotillas themselves were 
dispersed along the European and African shores, and a large 
number of cruisers were crowded m Malta harbour without the 
protection of the powerful anti-aircraft batteries of battleships. 
At the very time that the fleet was suffered to disperse in this 
manner it was known that the Itahan Fleet was concentrated in 
the Straits of Otranto and that troops were being assembled and 
embarked for some serious enterprise. 

I challenged these careless dispositions on April 13 m the House 
of Commons. 

The British habit of the week-end, the great regard which the British 
pay to holidays which coincide with festivals of the Church, is studied 
abioad Good Friday was also the first day after Parliament had dis- 
persed It was known too that on that day the British Fleet was carry- 
ing out in a routine manner a programme long announced It would 
therefore be dispersed in all quarters . I can well beheve that if our 
Fleet had been concentrated and cruising in the southern parts of the 
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Ionian Sea the Albanian adventure would never have been under- 
taken . . . 

After twenty-five years’ experience m peace and war, I believe the 
British Intelligence Service to be the finest of its kind in the world. 
Yet we have seen, both in the case of the subjugation of Bohemia and 
on the occasion of the invasion of Albania, that Mmisters of the Crown 
had apparently no inkling, or at any rate no conviction, of what was 
coming. I cannot believe that this is the fault of the British Secret 
Service 

How was it that on the eve of the Bohemian outrage Ministers were 
indulging m what was called “sunslune talk” and predicting “the dawn 
of a Golden Age”? How was it that last week’s holiday routine was 
observed at a time when clearly something of a quite exceptional 
character, the consequences of winch could not be measured, was 
imminent? It seems to me that Ministers run the most tremendous 
risks if they allow the information collected by the InteUigence Depart- 
ment, and sent to them, I am sure, in good time, to be sifted and 
coloured and reduced m consequence and importance, and if they ever 
get themselves into a mood of attaching weight only to those pieces 
of information which accord with their earnest and honourable desire 
that the peace of the world should remain unbroken. 

All things are moving at the same moment Year by year, month by 
month, they have aU been moving forward together While we have 
reached certain positions in thought, others have reached certain posi- 
tions m fact The danger is now very near, and a great part of Europe 
IS to a very large extent mobilised Millions of men arc being prepared 
for war Everywhere the frontier defences are being manned Every- 
where It is felt that some new stroke is impending If it should fall, 
can there be any doubt that we should be involved? We are no longer 
where we were two or tliree months ago We have committed our- 
selves m every direction, rightly in my opinion, havmg regard to all 
that has happened, It is not necessary to enumerate the countries to 
which directly or indirectly we have given or are giving guarantees 
What we should not have dreamt of doing a year ago, when all was 
so much more powerful, what we should not have dreamt of doing 
even a month ago, we are doing now Surely then when we aspire 
to lead aU Europe back from the verge of the abyss on to the uplands 
of law and peace we must ourselves set the Inghest example We 
must keep nothing back. How can we bear to continue to lead our 
comfortable, easy fives here at home, unwilling to pronounce even the 
word “compulsion”, unwilling to take even the necessary measure by 
which the armies which we have proimsed can alone be recruited and 
equipped? The dark, bitter waters are rising fast on every side. How 
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can we continue — ^let me say with particular frankness and sincerity — 
with less than tlie full force of the nation incorporated m the govern- 
ing mstrument’ 

I reiterated my complamts about the Fleet a few days later m a 
private letter to Lord Hahfax 

The dispositions of our Fleet are mexphcable First, on Tuesday 
night, April 4, the First Lord showed diat the Home Fleet was in such 
a condition of preparedness that the men could not even leave the anti- 
aircraft guns to come below. This was the result of a scare telegram, 
and was, in my opimon, going beyond what vigilance requires On 
the other hand, at the same time the Mediterranean Fleet was, as I 
described to the House, scattered m the most vulnerable disorder 
throughout the Mediterranean, and, as photographs published m the 
newspapers show, the Barham was actually moored alongside the 
Naples jetty Now the Mediterranean Fleet has been concentrated and 
IS at sea, where it should be Therefore no doubt all is well in the 
Mediterranean, But the uiipreparedness is transferred to home waters. 
The Atlantic Fleet, except for a few anti-aircraft guns, has been prac- 
tically out of action for some days owing to very laige numbers of 
men having been sent on leave One would have thought at least the 
leave could be “staggered” in tunes hke these All the minesweepers 
are out of action refitting How is it possible to reconcile this with the 
statement of tension declared to be existing on Tuesday week? It seems 
to be a grave departure from the procedure of continuous and reason- 
able vigilance. After all, the conditions prevailing now are not in 
principle different from those of last week The First Sea Lord is 
seriously dl, so I expect a great deal falls upon Stanhope 

I write this to you for your own personal information, and in order 
that you can check the facts for yourself Pray theiefore treat my letter 
as strictly private, as I do not want to bother the Prime Minister with 
the matter, but I tlunk you ought to know. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On April 15, 1939, after the declaration of the German protec- 
torate of Boherma and Moravia, Goermg met Mussolmi and 
Ciano m order to explam to the Itahans the progress of German 
preparations for war. The mmutes of this meeting have been 
found One passage reads — ^it is Goermg who is speakmg. “The 
heavy armament of Czeclioslavakia shows, m any case, how 
dangerous it could have been, even after Mumch, in the event of 
a serious conflict. By German action tire situation of both Axis 
countries was amehorated because, among other reasons, of the 
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economic possibilities wliicli resulted from the transfer to Ger- 
many of the great productive capacity of Czechoslovakia. That 
contributes towards a considerable strengthenmg of the Axis 
against the Western Powers Furthermore, Germany now need 
not keep ready a smgle division for protection agamst that 
country in case of a bigger conflict This too is an advantage by 
which both Axis countries will, in the last analysis, benefit . . . 
The action taken by Germany m Czechoslovakia is to be viewed 
as an advantage for the Axis Powers Germany could now attack 
this country [Poland] from two flanlcs, and would be withm only 
twenty-five minutes’ flying distance from the new Pohsh in- 
dustrial centre, which has been moved farther into the interior of 
the country, nearer to the other Pohsh industrial districts, because 
of Its proximity to the border.”* 

“The bloodless solution of the Czech conflict in the autumn of 
1938 and sprmg of 1939 and the annexation of Slovakia,” said 
General von Jodi m a lecture some years after, “roimded off the 
territory of Greater Germany in such a way that it now became 
possible to consider the Polish problem on the basis of more or 
less favourable strategic prenuses ”f 

On the day of Goermg’s visit to Rome President Roosevelt 
sent a personal message to Hitler and Mussohni urging them to 
give a guarantee not to undertake any further aggression for ten 
“or even twenty-five years, if we are to look that far ahead ” The 
Duce at first refused to read the document, and then remarked 
“A result of mfantile paralysis'’’ He little thought he was himself 
to suffer worse afflictions. 

* * * * * 

On April 27 the Prime Mimster took the serious decision to 
introduce conscription, although repeated pledges had been given 
by him agamst such a step To Mr Hore-Behsha, the Secretary 
of State for War, belongs the credit of foremg this belated 
awakening He certainly took his political life m his hands, and 
several of his mterviews with his chief were of a formidable 
character. I saw somethmg of him in this ordeal, and he was 
never sure that each day m office would not be his last. 

Of course the mtroduction of conscription at this stage did not 
give us an army It only applied to the men of twenty years of 

* Nuremberg Documents, Pt II, p io6 
t Ibid , p 107 
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age, they had stiU to be trained, and after they had been trained 
they had stiU to be armed It was however a symbolic gesture of 
the utmost consequence to France and Poland, and to other 
nations on whom we had lavished our guarantees. In the debate 
the Opposition faded m their duty Both Labour and Liberal 
Parties shrank from facmg the ancient and deep-rooted prejudice 
which has always existed in England against compulsory military 
service The Leader of the Labour Party moved that* 

Whilst prepared to take all necessary steps to provide for the safety 
of the nation and the fulfilment of its international obligations, tins 
House regrets that His Majesty’s Government, in breach of their 
pledges, should abandon the voluntary principle, which has not failed 
to provide the man-power needed for defence, and is of opimon that 
the measure proposed is ill-conceived, and, so far from adding 
materially to the effective defence of the country, will promote 
division and discourage the national effort, and is further evidence 
that the Government s conduct of affaiis throughout these critical 
times does not merit the confidence of the country or this House 

The Leader of the Liberal Party also found reasons for opposing 
this step Both these men were distiessed at the course they felt 
bound on party grotmds to take But they both took it, and 
adduced a wealth of reasons The division was on party lines, 
and the Conservatives earned their pohey by 380 to 143 votes 
In my speech I tried my best to persuade the Opposition to 
support this mdispensable measure, but my efforts were m vain 
I understood fully their difficulties, especially when confronted 
with a Government to which they were opposed. I must record 
the event, because it depnves Liberal and Labour partisans of any 
right to censure the Government of the day They showed their 
own measure m relation to events only too plainly. Presently 
they were to show a truer measure 

***** 

Though Mr. Chamberlain still hoped to avert war, it was plain 
that he would not shrink from it if it came Mr Feihng says that 
he noted in his diary, “Churchill’s chances [of entering the 
Government] improve as war becomes more probable, and vice 
versa” * This was perhaps a somewhat disdainful epitome There 
were many other thoughts m my mind besides those of becoming 

* fi-ilmg, op at , p 406 
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once again a Minister. All the same, I understood the Prime 
Minister’s outlook He knew, if there was wai, he would have to 
come to me, and he believed rightly that I would answer the call. 
On the other hand, he feared that Hitler would regard my entry 
into the Government as a hostile manifestation, and that it would 
thus wipe out all remaining chances of peace. This was a natural 
but a wrong view. None the less, no one can blame Mr. Cham- 
berlain for not wislung to brmg so tremendous and delicate a 
situation to a head for the sake of including any particular mem- 
ber of the House of Commons m his Government 
In March I had joined Mr Eden and some thirty Conservative 
Members in tabling a resolution for a National Government. 
During the summer there arose a very considerable stir m the 
country m favour of tins, or at least for my and Mr. Eden’s inclu- 
sion in the Cabinet. Sir Stafford Cripps, m his independent 
position, became deeply distressed about the national danger He 
visited me and various Ministers to urge the formation of what he 
called an “All-m Government”. I could do nothing, but Mr. 
Stanley, President of the Board of Trade, was deeply moved He 
wrote to the Prime Minister offering Ins own office if it would 
facilitate a reconstruction. 

Mr Stanley to the Piiine Minister June 30, 1939 

I hesitate to write to you at a time like this, when you are ovei- 
w helmed with care and worry, and only the urgency of affairs is my 
excuse I suppose we all feel that the only chance of averting war this 
autumn is to bring home to Hitler the certainty that we shall fulfil our 
obhgations to Poland and that aggression on his part must inevitably 
mean a general conflagration All of us, as well, must have been 
thinking whether there is any action we can take, which without being 
so menacing as to invite reprisal will be sufficiently dramatic to com- 
mand attention. I myself can think of nothing which would be more 
effective, if It were found to be possible, than the formation now of 
the sort of Government which inevitably we should form at the out- 
break of war It would be a dramatic confumation of the national 
unity and determination, and would, I imagine, not only have a great 
effect in Germany, but also m the United States It is also possible 
that if at the eleventh hour some possibility of a satisfactory settlement 
emerged it would be much easier for such a Government to be at all 
conciliatory You of course must yourself have considered the possi- 
bility, and must be much more conscious of possible difficulties chan 
I could be, but I thought I would write both to let you know my views 
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and to assure you that if you did contemplate such a possibility, I — as 
I am sure all the rest of our colleagues — ^would gladly serve m any 
position, however small, either inside or outside the Government 

The Prime Minister contented himself with a formal acknow- 
ledgment. 

As the weeks passed by almost all the newspapers, led by the 
Daily Telegraph (July 3), emphasised by th.e Manchester Guardian, 
reflected this surge of opinion I was surprised to see its daily 
recurrent and repeated expression. Thousands of enormous 
posters were displayed for weeks on end on Metropolitan hoard- 
ings, “Churchill Must Come Back” Scores of young vokmteei 
men and women earned sandwich-board placards with similar 
slogans up and down before the House of Commons. I had 
nothing to do with such methods of agitation, but I should 
certainly have joined the Government had I been mvited Here 
again my personal good fortune held, and aU else flowed out in its 
logical, natural, and horrible sequence. 
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Hitler Denounces the An^lo-German Naval Agreement - And the 
Polish Non- Aggression Pact - The Soviet Proposal of a Three-Power 
Alliance - Dilemma of the Border States - Soviet-German Contacts 
Grow - The Dismissal of Litvinov - Molotov - Anglo-Soviet Nego- 
tiations - Debate of May 19 - Mr Lloyd Georges Speech - My 
Statement on the European Situation - The Need of the Russian 
Alliance -Too Late - The “Pact of Steel" between Germany and 
Italy - Soviet Diplomatic Tactics. 


/ E have reached the period when aU relations between 
\\/ Britain and Germany were at an end We now know of 
V V course that there never had been any true relationship 
between our two countries suice Hitler came into power. He 
had only hoped to persuade or frighten Britain into giving him 
a free hand in Eastern Europe, and Mr Chamberlain had 
cherished the hope of appeasing and reforming him and leadmg 
him to grace. However, the time had come when the last illusions 
of the British Government had been dispelled The Cabinet was 
at length convinced that Nazi Germany meant war, and the Prime 
Minister offered guarantees and contracted alliances m every 
direction still open, regardless of whether we could give any 
effective help to the countries concerned To the Polish guarantee 
was added a Greek and Roumaman guarantee, and to these an 
alliance with Turkey. 

We must now recall the sad piece of paper which Mr. Cham- 
berlain had got Hitler to sign at Munich and which he waved 
triumphantly to the crowd when he quitted his aeroplane at 
Heston, In tins he had invoked the two bonds which he assumed 
existed between him and Hitler and between Britain and Ger- 
many, namely, the Munich Agreement and the Anglo-German 
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Naval Treaty The subjugation of Czechoslovakia had destroyed 
the first, Hitler now brushed away the second 

Addressing the Reichstag on April 28, he said* 

Since England to-day, both through the Press and officially, up- 
holds the view that Germany should be opposed in all circumstances, 
and confirms this by the policy of encirclement known to us, the basis 
of the Naval Treaty has been removed I have therefore resolved to 
send to-day a communication to this effect to the Biitish Government 
This is to us not a matter of practical material importance — ^for I still 
hope that we shall be able to avoid an armaments race with England — 
but an action of self-respect. Should the British Government however 
wish to enter once more into negotiations with Germany on this 
problem, no one would be happier than I at the prospect of still being 
able to come to a clear and straightforward understanding * 

The Anglo-German Naval Agreement, which had been so 
marked a gain to Hitler at an unportant and critical moment in 
his policy, was now represented by him as a favour to Britain, 
the benefits of which would be withdrawn as a mark of German 
displeasure. The Fuehrer held out the hope to the British Govern- 
ment that he might be wiUing to discuss the naval problems 
further with His Majesty’s Government, and he may even have 
expected that his former dupes would persist m their pohey of 
appeasement. To him it now mattered nothmg He had Italy, 
and he had his air superiority, he had Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
with all that that imphed. He had his Western Wall. In the 
purely naval sphere he had always been building U-boats as fast 
as possible iirespective of any agreement He had already as a 
matter of form invoked his right to build 100 per cent, of the 
British numbers, but this had not hmited in the slightest degree 
the German U-boat construction programme. As for the larger 
vessels, he could not nearly digest the generous allowance which 
had been accorded to him by the Naval Agreement He therefore 
made fine impudent play with flmgmg it back in the face of the 
simpletons who made it. 

In tins same speech Hitler also denounced the German-Pohsh 
Non-Aggression Pact He gave as his direct reason the Anglo- 
Pohsh Guarantee, “which would in certam circumstances com- 
pel Poland to take military action against Germany m the event 
of a conflict between Germany and any other Power, m winch 

* Hitler's Speeches, II, p 1626 
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England in her turn would be involved This obligation is con- 
trary to the Agreement which I made with Marshal Pilsudski 
some time ago . . I therefore look upon the Agreement as hav- 
ing been unilaterally mfringed by Poland and thereby no longer 
m existence I sent a commumcation to tins effect to the Polish 
Government 

After studying this speech at the time, I wrote in one of iny 
articles' 

It seems only too probable tliat the glare of Nazi Germany is now 
to be turned on to Poland Herr Hitler’s speeches may or may not be 
a guide to Ins mtcntions, but the salient object of last Friday’s per- 
formance was obviously to isolate Poland, to make the most plausible 
case agamst her, and to bring intensive pressure upon her. The German 
Dictator seemed to suppose diat he could make the Aiiglo-Pobsh 
Agreement inoperative by focusing Ins demands on Danzig and the 
Corridor. He apparently expects that those elements in Great Britain 
which used to exclaim, “Who would fight for Czechoslovakia?’’ may 
now be induced to cry, “Who would fight for Danzig and the 
Corridor^’’ He does not seem to be conscious of the immense change 
which has been wi ought in British public opinion by Ins treacherous 
breach of the Mumch Agreement, and of the complete reversal of 
policy which tins outrage brought about m the British Government, 
and especially m the Piime Minister 
The denunciation of the Gcrman-Polish Non-Aggression Pact of 
1934 is an extremely serious and menacing step. That pact had been 
reaffirmed as recently as last January, when Ribbentrop visited 
Warsaw. Like the Anglo-German Naval Treaty, it was negotiated at 
the wish of Herr Hitler. Like the Naval Treaty, it gave marked advan- 
tages to Germany Both Agreements eased Germany’s position while 
she was weak The Naval Agreement amounted m fact to a condona- 
tion by Great Britain of a breach of the nulitary clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and thus stultified both the decisions of the Stresa fiont 
and those which the Conned of the League were induced to take The 
German-Pohsh Agreement enabled Nazi attention to be concentrated 
first upon Austria and later upon Czechoslovakia, with rumous results 
to those unhappy coimtrics It temporarily weakened the relations 
between France and Poland and prevented any solidarity of interests 
growing up among the States of Eastern Eiuope Now that it has 
served its purpose for Germany, it is cast away by one-sidcd action 
Poland is implicitly informed that she is now 111 the zone of potential 
aggression. 

★ * * * * 
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The British Government had to consider urgently the practical 
implications of the guarantees given to Poland and to Roumania. 
Neither set of assurances had any rruhtary value except withm 
the framework of a general agreement with Russia. It was 
therefore with this object that talks at last began in Moscow on 
April 15 between the British Ambassador and M Litvinov. Con- 
sidering how the Soviet Government had hitherto been treated, 
there was not much to be expected fiom them now. However, 
on April 16 they made a formal offer, the text of winch was not 
published, for the creation of a muted front of mutual assistance 
between Great Britam, France, and the U S.S R. The three 
Powers, with Poland added if possible, were furthermore to 
guarantee those States m Central and Eastern Europe which lay 
under the menace of German aggression. The obstacle to such an 
agreement was the terror of these same border countries of receiv- 
ing Soviet help m the shape of Soviet armies marclnng through 
their territories to defend them from the Germans, and mciden- 
tally mcorporatmg them m the Soviet-Communist system, of 
winch they were the most vehement opponents. Poland, Rou- 
mama, Fmland, and the three Baltic States did not know whether 
It was German aggression or Russian rescue that they dreaded 
more It was tins hideous choice that paralysed British and French 
policy 

There can however be no doubt, even m the after-light, that 
Britain and France should have accepted the Russian offer, pro- 
claimed the Triple Alhance, and left the method by which it could 
be made effective in case of war to be adjusted between allies 
engaged against a common foe. In such circumstances a different 
temper prevails. AUies m war are mchned to defer a great deal 
to each other’s wishes, the flail of battle beats upon the front, and 
aU kinds of expedients are welcomed which in peace would be 
abhorrent. It would not be easy m a Grand Alhance, such as 
might have been developed, for one ally to enter the territory of 
another unless mvited. 

But Mr Chamberlam and the Foreign Office were baffled by 
this riddle of the Sphinx. When events are movmg at such speed 
and m such tremendous mass as at this juncture it is wise to take 
one step at a time The alhance of Britain, France, and Russia 
would have struck deep alarm into the heart of Germany m 1939, 
and no one can prove that war might not even then have been 
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averted. The next step could have been taken with superior power 
on the side of the allies. The initiative would have been regained 
by their diplomacy Hitler could afford neither to embark upon 
the war on two fronts, which he himself had so deeply con- 
demned, nor to sustain a check. It was a pity not to liave placed 
him m this awkward position, which might well have cost him 
his hfe Statesmen are not called upon only to settle easy questions 
These often settle themselves It is where the balance quivers, and 
the proportions are veiled in mist, that the opportunity for world- 
savmg decisions presents itself Having got ourselves into this 
awful phght of 1939, It was vital to grasp the larger hope 
It IS not even now possible to fix the moment when Stalin 
definitely abandoned all intention of working with the Western 
Democracies and considered coming to terms with Hitler Indeed 
It seems probable that there never was such a moment The 
publication in Nazi-Soviet Relations, i 939 ~ 4 ^> by the American 
State Depaitment of a mass of documents captured from the 
archives of the German Foreign Office gives us however a num- 
ber of facts hitherto unknown. Apparently something happened 
as early as February 1939, but this was almost certainly concerned 
with trading and commercial questions affected by the status of 
Czechoslovakia after Munich winch required discussion between 
the two countries The incorporation of Czechoslovakia in the 
Reich in mid-March magnified these issues Russia had some 
contracts with the Czechoslovak Government for munitions from 
the Skoda works What was to happen to these contracts now 
that Skoda had become a German arsenal? 

On April 17 the State Secretary in the German Foreign Office, 
Weizsaeckei, records that the Russian Ambassador had visited 
him that day for the first time since he had presented his creden- 
tials nearly a year before. He asked about the Skoda contracts, 
and Weizsaecker pointed out that “a favourable atmosphere for 
the delivery of war materials to Soviet Russia was not exactly 
bemg created at present by reports of a Russian-Bntish-French 
Air Pact and the like”. On this the Soviet Ambassador turned at 
once from trade to pohtics and asked the State Secretary what he 
thought of German-Russian relations Weizsaecker replied that 
It appeared to him that “the Russian Press lately was not fully 
participating m the anti-German tone of the American and some 
of the English papers”. On this the Soviet Ambassador said, 
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“Ideological differences of opinion have hardly influenced the 
Russian-Itahan relationship, and they need not prove a stumbling- 
block to Germany either. Soviet Russia has not exploited the 
present friction between Germany and the Western Democracies 
against her, nor does she desire to do so There exists for Russia 
no reason why she should not hve with Germany on a normal 
footmg And from normal relations might become better and 
better.” 

We must regard this conversation as significant, especially in 
view of the simultaneous discussions m Moscow between the 
British Ambassador and M Litvinov and the formal oflfer of the 
Soviet on April id of a Three-Power Alliance with Great Britain 
and France. It is the first obvious move of Russia from one leg 
to the other “Normalisation” of the relations between Russia 
and Germany was henceforward pursued, step by step, with the 
negotiations for a Triple Alhance agamst German aggression 

If, for instance, Mr. Chamberlain on receipt of the Russian 
offer had replied, “Yes. Let us three band together and break 
Hitler’s neck,” or words to that effect, Parhament would have 
approved, Stahn would have understood, and Instory might have 
taken a different course At least it could not have taken a worse. 

On May 4 I commented on the position in these terms: 

Above all, time must not be lost Ten or twelve days have already 
passed since the Russian offer was made The British people, who 
have now, at the sacnfice of honoured, ingrained custom, accepted 
the prmciple of compulsory niihtary service, have a right, in conjunc- 
tion with the French Repubhc, to call upon Poland not to place 
obstacles m the way of a common cause Not only must the full co- 
operation of Russia be accepted, but the three Baltic States, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estlionia, must also be brought into association To these 
three countries of warhke peoples, possessing together armies totalling 
perhaps twenty divisions of virile troops, a friendly Russia supplying 
munitions and other aid is essential 

There is no means of maintaimng an Eastern front agamst Nazi 
aggression without the active aid of Russia Russian mterests are 
deeply concerned in preveiitmg Herr Hitler’s designs on Eastern 
Europe It should stiU be possible to range all the States and peoples 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea in one sohd front against a new out- 
rage or invasion Such a front, if estahhshed m good heart, and with 
resolute and efficient military arrangements, combined with the 
strength of the Western Powers, may yet coiifiont Hitler, Goermg, 
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Himmler, Ribbentrop, Goebbels and Co with forces the German 
people would be reluctant to challenge. 

* -k * -k ft 

Instead, there was a long silence while half-measures and judi- 
cious compromises were being prepared This delay was fatal to 
Litvmov. His last attempt to brmg matters to a clear-cut decision 
with the Western Powers was deemed to have failed. Our credit 
stood very low. A wholly different foreign pohcy was requited 
for the safety of Russia, and a new exponent must be found. On 
May 3 an official commumque from Moscow announced that M. 
Litvmov had been released from the office of Foreign Commissar 
at his request and that his duties would be assumed by the Prenuer, 
M. Molotov. The German Charge d’ Affaires m Moscow reported 
on May 4 as follows: “Since Litvmov had received the English 
Ambassador as late as May 2 and had been named m the Press of 
yesterday as guest of honour at the parade, his dismissal appears 
to be the result of a spontaneous decision by Stahn . . At the 
last Party Congress Stahn urged caution lest the Soviet Umon 
should be drawn mto conflict. Molotov (no Jew) is held to be 
‘the most intimate friend and closest collaborator of Stalin’. His 
appomtment is apparently the guarantee that the foreign policy 
wdl be contmued strictly m accordance with Stahn ’s ideas.” 

Soviet diplomatic representatives abroad were instructed to 
inform the Government to which they were accredited that this 
change meant no alteration in Russian foreign pohey Moscow 
Radio announced on May 4 that Molotov would carry on the 
policy of Western security that for years had been Litvmov’s aim. 
The eminent Jew, the target of German antagomsm, was flmig 
aside for the time being like a broken tool, and, without being 
allowed a word of explanation, was bundled off the world stage 
to obscurity, a pittance, and pohee supervision. Molotov, little 
known outside Russia, became Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
m the closest confederacy with Stahn He was free from all 
encumbrance of previous declarations, free from the League of 
Nations atmosphere, and able to move m any direction which 
the self-preservation of Russia might seem to require. There was 
m fact only one way m which he was now hkely to move. He 
had always been favourable to an arrangement with Flitler. The 
Soviet Government were convinced by Munich and much else 
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that neither Britain nor France would fight tdl they were attacked, 
and would not be much good then. The gathering storm was 
about to break. Russia must look after herself 

The dismissal of Litvmov marked the end of an epoch. It 
registered the abandonment by the Kremhn of all faith m a 
security pact with the Western Powers and m the possibihty of 
organising an Eastern front against Germany. The German Press 
comments at the time, tliough not necessarily accurate, aie 
interesting A dispatch from Warsaw was published in the Ger- 
man newspapers on May 4 statmg that Litvinov had resigned after 
a hitter quarrel with Marshal Voroshilov (“the Party boy”, as 
cheeky and daring Russians called him m moments of relaxation). 
Voroshilov, no doubt on precise mstructions, had declared that 
the Red Army was not prepared to fight for Poland, and, in the 
name of the Russian General Staff, condemned “excessively far- 
reaclnng mihtary obligations”. On May 7 the Frankfurter Zettung 
was already sufficiently mformed to state that Litvmov’s resigna- 
tion was extremely serious for the future of Anglo-French 
“encirclement”, and its probable meanmg was that those m Russia 
concerned with die mihtary burden resulting from it had called 
a halt to Litvmov. All this was true, but for an interval it was 
necessary that a veil of deceit should cover the immense transac- 
tion, and that even up to the latest moment the Soviet attitude 
should remain m doubt Russia must have a move both ways 
How else could she drive her bargam with the hated and dieaded 
Hitler? 

***** 

The Jew Litvmov was gone, and Hitler’s dominant prejudice 
placated From that moment the German Government ceased to 
defme its foreign pohey as anti-Bolshevism, and turned its abuse 
upon the “pluto-Democracies” Newspaper articles assured the 
Soviets that the German Lehensraurn did not encroach on 
Russian territory, that indeed it stopped short of the Russian 
frontier at aU pomts. Consequently there could be no cause of 
conflict between Russia and Germany unless the Soviets entered 
mto “encirclement” engagements with England and France. The 
German Ambassador, Count Schulenburg, who had been sum- 
moned to Berhn for lengdiy consultations, returned to Moscow 
with an offer of an advantageous goods-ciedit on a long-term 
basis The movement on both sides was towai ds a compact. 
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This violent and unnatural reversal of Russian policy was a 
transmogrification of which only totahtarian States are capable. 
Baiely two years since the leaders of the Russian Army, Tukha- 
chevsky and seveial thousands of its most accomplished officers, 
had been slaughtered for the very inclinations which now became 
acceptable to the handful of anxious masters in the Kremlin. 
Then pro-Germamsm had been heresy and treason Now, over- 
night, It was the policy of the State, and woe was mechanically 
meted out to any who dared dispute it, and often to those not 
quick enough on the turn-about 
For the task m hand no one was better fitted or equipped than 
the new Foreign Commissar 

*■■*•*** 

The figure whom Stalin had now moved to the pulpit of Soviet 
foreign policy deserves some descnption, not available to the 
British or French Governments at the time Vyacheslav Molotov 
was a man of outstanding abihty and cold-blooded riithlcssness 
He had survived die fearful hazards and ordeals to which all the 
Bolshevik leaders had been subjected in the yeais of triumphant 
revolution. He had hved and thiived m a society where ever- 
varyuig intrigue was accompamed by the constant menace of 
personal liquidation His caraion-ball head, black moustache, and 
comprehending eyes, his slab face, his verbal adroitness and im- 
perturbable demeanour, were appropriate manifestations of his 
qualities and skill He was above all men fitted to be the agent and 
instrument of the pohey of an mcalculahle machme. I have 
only met Inm on equal terms, in parleys wheic someumes a strain 
of humour appeared, or at banquets where he gemaUy proposed a 
long succession of conventional and meamngless toasts I have 
never seen a human being who more perfectly represented the 
modern conception of a robot And yet with all this there was an 
apparently reasonable and keenly-polished diplomatist. What he 
was to his inferiors I cannot tell What he was to the Japanese 
Ambassador durmg the years when after the Teheran Conference 
Stalin had promised to attack Japan once the German Army was 
beaten can be deduced from his recorded conversations. One 
dehcate, searching, awkward mterview after another was con- 
ducted with perfect poise, impenetrable purpose, and bland, offi- 
cial correctitude Never a chink was opened Never a needless 
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jar was made His smile of Siberian winter, his carelully-measured 
and often wise words. Ins affable demeanour, combined to make 
him the perfect agent of Soviet policy in a deadly world. 

Correspondence with him upon disputed matters was always 
useless, and, if pushed far, ended m lies and msults, of which this 
work wdl presently contain some examples Only once did I 
seem to get a natural, human reaction. This was in the spring of 
1942, when he alighted m Britam on his way back from the 
United States. We had signed the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, and he 
was about to make Ins dangerous flight home At the garden gate 
of Dowmng Street, which we used for secrecy, I gripped his arm 
and we looked each other m die face Suddenly he appealed 
deeply moved Inside the image there appeared the man. He 
responded with an equal pressure Silently we wrung each other’s 
hands But then we were aU together, and it was life or deadi for 
the lot Havoc and rum had been around lum all his days, cither 
impending on himself or dealt by lum to others Certainly in 
Molotov the Soviet machine had found a capable and in many 
ways a characteristic representative — always the faithful Party 
man and Communist disciple How glad I am at the end of my 
life not to have had to endure the stresses which he has suffered, 
better never be born. In the conduct of foieign affairs Mazarm, 
Talleyrand, Metternich, would welcome him to their company, 
if there be another world to which Bolsheviks allow themselves 


From the moment when Molotov became Foreign Commissar 
he pursued the pohey of an arrangement with Germany at the 
expense of Poland It was not very long before the French became 
aware of this. There is a remarkable dispatch by the French 
Ambassador m Berlin, dated May 7, pubhshed m the French Yellow 
Book, which states that on liis secret information he was sure that 
a Fourth Partition of Poland was to be the basis of the Gcirnan- 
Russian rapprochement. “Smee the month of May,” writes M, 
Daladier m April 1946, “the U.S.S.R had conducted two nego- 
tiations, one with France, the other with Germany She appeared 
to prefer to partition rather than to defend Poland. Such was the 
immediate cause of the Second World War ”* But there were 


other causes too 


* Quoted by Reynaud, op ett , I, 5S5 
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On May 8 the British Government at last replied to the Soviet 
Note of April i6. While the text of the British document was 
not published, the Tass Agency on May 9 issued a statement giv- 
ing the mam points of the British proposals. On May 10 the 
official oigan Lvestia prmted a commumquc to the effect that 
Reuter’s statement of the British counter-proposals, namely, that 
“the Soviet Umon must separately guaiantce every neighbouring 
State, and that Great Britain must pledge heiself to assist the 
U.S.S R. if the latter becomes involved 111 war as a result of its 
guarantees”, did not correspond to fact. The Soviet Government, 
said the commumquc, had received the British counter-proposals 
on May 8, but these did not mention die Soviet Union’s obligation 
to give a separate guarantee to each of its neighbouring States, 
whereas they did state that the USSR was obliged to rendci 
immediate assistance to Great Bntain and France in the event of 
their being involved 111 war under their guarantees to Poland and 
Roumania. No mention however was made of any assistance on 
their part to the Soviet Union in the event of its being mvolved 
m wai m consequence of its obligations towards any Eastern 
European State 

Later on the same day Mi Chamberlain said that the Govern- 
ment had undertaken their new obligations m Eastern Europe 
without mviting the direct participation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment on account of various difficulties FIis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had suggested that the Soviet Government should make, 
on their own behalf, a similar declaration, and expicss their 
readmess to lend assistance, if desired, to countries which might be 
victims of aggression and were prepared to defend their mde- 
pendence. 

Almost simultaneously the Soviet Government presented a scheme 
at once more comprehensive and more rigid, winch, whatever other 
advantages it might present, must in the view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment mevitably raise the very difficulties winch their own proposals 
had been designed to avoid. They accordingly pointed out to the 
Soviet Government the existence of these difficulties At the same 
time they made certain modifications 111 their original proposals In 
particular, they [HM G] made it plam that if the Soviet Governnwit 
ivtshed to make their own mtervenhou couttngeut on that of Great Britain 
and France, His Majesty's Government Jor their part would have no ob- 
jection 
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It was a pity that this had not been explicitly stated a fortnight 
earlier. 

It should be mentioned here that on May 12 the Anglo-Turkish 
Agicement was formally ratified by the Turkish Pailiament. 
By means of this addition to om: commitments we hoped to 
strengthen our position in the Mediterranean in the event of a 
crisis. Here was our answer to the Italian occupation of Albania 
Just as the period of talking with Germany was over, so now we 
reached in effect the same deadlock with Italy. 

The Russian negotiations proceeded languidly, and on May 19 
the whole issue was raised in the House of Commons The debate, 
which was short and serious, was practically confined to the 
leaders of parties and to promment ex-Ministers Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr Eden, and I aU pressed upon the Government the 
vital need of an immediate arrangement with Russia of the most 
far-reachmg character and on equal terms Mr Lloyd George 
began, and painted a picture of gloom and peril m the darkest 
hues 

The situation reminds me very much of the feeling that pi evaded 
in the early spring of 1918 We knew there was a great attack coming 
from Germany, but no one quite knew where the blow would fall 
I remember that the French thought it would fall on their front, while 
our generals thought it would fall on ours. The French generals were 
not even agreed as to the part of then front on which the attack would 
fall, and our generals were equally divided All that we knew was that 
there was a tremendous onshught coimng somewhere, and the whole 
atmosphere was Filed with, I will not say feai, but with uneasiness 
We could see the tremendous activities behind the German lines, and 
we knew that they were preparing something That is more oi less 
what seems to me to be the position to-day. We are aU veiy 
anxious, the whole world is under the impression that there is some- 
thing preparing m the nature of another attack fioin the aggressors. 
Nobody quite knows where it will come. We can sec that they are 
speedmg up their armaments at a rate hitherto unprecedented, especially 
in weapons of the offensive — tanks, bombing aeroplanes, submarmes 
We know tliat they me occupying and fortifying fresh positions that 
will give them strategic advantages m a war with France and ourselves 
They are inspecting and surveying, fiom Libya to the North Sea, 
all sorts of situations that would he of vital importance in the event 
of war There is a secrecy m the movements bclund the lines winch is 
very ominous. 
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There is the same kind of secrecy as in 1918, 111 order to baffle us as 
to then objects They are not preparing for defence . They are not 
preparing themselves against attack from either France, Britain, or 
Russia. That has never been threatened I liave never heard, either 
privately or publicly, any hint or suggestion that we were contem- 
plating an attack upon Italy 01 Gciraany in any quarter, and they know 
It quite well Therefore all these preparations are not for defence 
They arc for sonic contemplated offensive scheme against someone or 
other in whom we arc intcicstcd. 

***** 

Mr. Lloyd George then added some words of wisdom: 

The main military purpose and scheme of the Dictators is to produce 
quick results, to avoid a prolonged war. A prolonged war never suits 
dictators. A prolonged war hke the Peninsular War wears them down, 
and the great Russian defence, which produced no great military 
Victory for the Russians, broke Napoleon Germany’s ideal is now, 
and always has been, a war which is brought to a speedy end. The 
war against Austria in i 8(36 did not last more than a few weeks, and 
die wai m 1870 was waged in such a way that it was practically over 
m a month or two. In 1914. plans were made with exactly the same 
aim in view, and it was very nearly achieved, and they would have 
achieved it but for Russia But from the moment they failed to 
achieve a speedy victory the game was up. You may depend upon it 
that the great iiulitary thinkers of Germany have been working out 
the problem, what was the mistake of 1914, what did they lack, how 
can they fill up the gaps and repair the blunders or avoid them m the 
next war? 

Mr. Lloyd George, pressing on from fact to fancy, then sug- 
gested that the Germans had already got “twenty thousand tanks” 
and “thousands of bomber aeroplanes”. This was far beyond the 
truth. Moreover, it was an undue appeal to the fear motive. And 
why had he not been busy all these years with my small group 
ingeminatmg rearmament? But his speech cast a chill over the 
assembly. Two years before, or better still three, such statements 
and all the pessimism of his speech would have been scorned and 
derided. But then there was time Now, whatever the figures, it 
was all too late. 

The Prime Mimster replied, and for the first time revealed to 
us his views on the Soviet offer His reception of it was certainly 
cool, and indeed disdainful 
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If we can evolve a metliod by which we can enlnt the co-opcration 
and assistance of the Soviet Union m building up that peace front, we 
welcome it; we want it, we attach value to it The suggestion that we 
despise the assistance of the Soviet Union is without foundation 
Without accepting any view of an unauthorised character as to the 
precise value of the Russian mihtary forces, or the way in which they 
would best be employed, no one would be so foolish as to suppose 
that that huge country, with its vast population and enormous re- 
sources, would be a negligible factor m such a situation as that with 
which we are confronted 

This seemed to show the same lack of proportion as we have 
seen m the rebuff to the Roosevelt proposals a year before. 

I then took up the tale- 

I have been quite unable to understand what is the objection to 
making the agreement with Russia which the Prime Minister professes 
himself desirous of doing, and making it in the broad and simple form 
proposed by the Russian Soviet Government 

Undoubtedly, the proposals put forward by the Russian Govern- 
ment contemplate a Triple Alliance against aggression between England, 
France, and Russia, winch alliance may extend its benefits to other 
countries if and when those benefits are desired The alhance is solely 
for the purpose of resisting further acts of aggression and of protecting 
the victims of aggression I cannot see what is wrong with that What 
IS wrong with this simple proposal? It is said “Can you trust the 
Russian Soviet Government” I suppose in Moscow they say “Can 
we trust Chamberlain'’” I hope we may say that the answer to both 
questions is in the affirmative I earnestly hope so 

This Turkish proposal, which is univeisally accepted, is a great con- 
solidating and stabilising force throughout the whole of the Black Sea 
area and the Eastern Mediterranean Turkey, with whom we have 
made tins agreement, is in the closest harmony with Russia She is 
also in the closest harmony with Roumania These Powers together 
are mutually protecting vital mterests , . . 

There is a great identity of interests between Great Britain and the 
associated Powers m the South Is there not a similar identity of in- 
terests in the North? Take the countries of the Baltic, Lithuama, Latvia, 
and Esthoma, which were once the occasion of the wars of Peter the 
Great It is a major mterest of Russia that these Powers should not fall 
into the hands of Nazi Germany That is a vital mterest in the North 
I need not elaborate the arguments about [a German attack upon] the 
Ukraine, which means an invasion of Russian tenitory All along the 
whole of this Eastern front you can see that the major interests of 
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Russia ate definitely engaged, and therefore it seems you could fairly 
judge that they would pool their interests with other countries 
similarly affected 

If you are ready to be an ally of Russia in time of war, which is 
the supreme test, the great occasion of all, if you are ready to join 
hands with Russia in the defence of Poland, which you have guaran- 
teed, and of Roumama, why should you shrink from becoming tlie 
ally of Russia now, when you may by that very fact prevent the 
hreakuig out of war^ I cannot understand all these refinements of 
diplomacy and delay If the worst comes to the worst, you are m the 
midst of it with them, and you have to make the best of it with them 
If the difficulties do not arise, well, you will have had the security in 
the preliminary stages, 

His Majesty’s Government have given a guarantee to Poland I was 
astounded when I heard them give this guarantee I support it, but I 
was astounded by it, because notbmg that bad happened before led 
one to suppose that such a step would be taken I want to draw the 
attention of the Comimttee to the fact that the question posed by Mr 
Lloyd George ten days ago and icpeatcd to-day has not been answered 
The question was wbetlier the General Staff was consulted before tins 
guarantee was given as to whether it was safe and practical to give it, 
and whether there were any means of implementing it The whole 
country knows that the question has been asked, and it has not been 
Answered That is clisconceiting and disquieting. . . 

Clearly Russia is not going to enter into agreements unless she is 
treated as an equal, and not only is treated as an equal, but has con- 
fidence that the methods employed by the Allies — by the peace front 
— are such as would be likely to lead to success No one wants to 
associate themselves with indeterminate leadership and uncertain 
pohcies. The Government must reahse that none of these States in 
Eastern Europe can mamtam themselves for, say, a year’s war unless 
they have belnnd them the massive, solid backing of a friendly Russia, 
joined to the combmation of the Western Powers In the mam, I 
agree with Mr Lloyd George that if there is to be an effective Eastern 
front — an Eastern peace front, or a war front as it might become — it 
can be set up only with the effective support of a friendly Soviet Russia 
lying bchmd all those countries 

Unless there is an Eastern front set up, what is gomg to happen to 
the West^ What is gomg to happen to those countries on the Western 
front to whom, if we have not given guarantees, it is admitted we are 
bound — countries like Belgium, Holland, Denmaik, and Switzerland^ 
Let us look back to the expciicnccs we had in 1917. In 1917 the Russian 
front was broken and demoialiscd Revolution and mutiny had sapped 
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the courage of that great disciplined army, and the conditions at the 
front were indescribable; and yet, until the treaty was made closmg 
the front down, more than 1,500,000 Germans were held upon that 
front, even m its most meffectual and unhappy condition. Once that 
front was closed down, i,Qoo,ooo Germans and 5,000 cannon were 
brought to the West, and at the last moment almost turned the course 
of the war and forced upon us a disastrous peace 
It IS a tremendous thing, this question of the Eastern front. I am 
astomshed that there is not more anxiety about it Certainly, I do not 
ask favours of Soviet Russia. This is no time to ask favours of countries 
But here is an offer, a fair offer, and a better offer, in my opinion, than 
the terms wliich the Government seek to get for themselves, a more 
simple, a more direct and a more effective offer Let it not be put aside 
and come to notlung I beg His Majesty’s Government to get some of 
tliese brutal truths into their heads Without an effective Eastern front 
there can be no satisfactory defence of our interests m the West, and 
without Russia there can be no effective Eastern front If His Majesty’s 
Government, havmg neglected our defences for a long time, having 
thrown away Czechoslovakia with all that Czechoslovakia meant m 
military power, havmg committed us, without exainmation of the 
technical aspects, to the defence of Poland and Roumania, now' reject 
and cast away the mdispensable aid of Russia, and so lead us in the 
worst of all ways into the worst of all wars, they will have ill deserved 
the confidence and, I will add, the generosity with winch tliey have 
been treated by their fellow-countrymen 

There can be little doubt that all tins was now too late Attlee, 
Sinclair, and Eden spoke on the general hue of the imminence of 
the danger and the need of the Russian alhance. The position of 
the leaders of the Labour and Liberal Parties was weakened by the 
vote agamst compulsory national seivice to which tliey had led 
their followers only a few weeks before. The pica, so often ad- 
vanced, that this was because they did not hke the foreign policy 
was feeble, for no foreign pohey can have validity if there is no 
adequate force behmd it, and no national readiness to make the 
necessary sacrifices to produce that force. 

***** 

The efforts of the Western Powers to pioduce a defensive align- 
ment agamst Germany were well matched by the other side 
Conversations between Ribbcntrop and Ciano at Como at the 
bcginrung of May came to formal and public fruition in the so- 
called “Pact of Steel”, signed by the two Foicign Ministers in 
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Berlin on May 22. This was the challenging answer to the flimsy 
British network of guarantees m Eastern Europe. Ciano in his 
diary records a conveisatloii with Hitler at the time of the 
signature of this alliance. 

Hitler states that he is well satisfied with the Pact, and confirms the 
fact that Mediterranean policy will be directed by Italy He takes an 
interest 111 Albania, and is enthusiastic about our programme for making 
of Albania a stronghold which will incxoiably dominate the Balkans * 

Hitler’s satisfaction was more clearly revealed when on the day 
following the signing of the Pact of Steel, May 23, he held a 
meeting with his Chiefs of Staff The secret minutes of the con- 
versations are on record 

We are at present m a state of patriotic fervour, which is shared by 
two other nations — Italy and Japan The period which lies behind us 
lias indeed been put to good use All measures have been taken in the 
correct sequence and m harmony with our aims The Pole is no 
“supplementary enemy” Poland will always be on the side of our 
adversaries In spite of treaties of friendship, Poland has always had 
the secret intention of exploiting every opportunity to do us harm 
Danzig IS not the subject of die dispute at all. It is a question of expand- 
ing our hviug space m the East and of securing our food supplies 
There is therefore no question of sparing Poland, and we are left with 
the decision to attack Poland at the first suitable opportunity We 
cannot expect a repetition of the Czech affair There will be war 
Our task is to isolate Poland, The success of the isolation will be 
decisive 

If It IS not certain that a German-Polish conflict will not lead to war 
in the West, then the fight must be priinaiily against England and 
France If there were an alliance of France, England, and Russia against 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, I should be constrained to attack England 
and France with a few annihilating blows I doubt the possibility of a 
peaceful settlement with England We must prepare ourselves for the 
conflict England sees m our development the foundation of a hege- 
mony which would weaken her England is therefore our enemy, and 
tlie conflict with England will be a Iife-and-death struggle The Dutch 
and Belgian air bases must be occupied by armed force Declarations 
of neutrality must be ignored 

If England intends to intervene m the Polish war we must occupy 
Holland with lightning speed Wc must aim at securing a new defence 
line on Dutch soil up to the Zuyder Zee The idea that we can get off 

* OrtfJo’i Dinry, p 90. 
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cheaply is dangerous, there is no such possibility We must burn our 
boats, and it is no longer a question of justice or injustice, but of life 
or death for eighty million human beings Every country’s armed 
forces or Government must aim at a short war The Government 
however must also be prepared for a war of ten or fifteen years’ 
duration 

England knows that to lose a war will mean the end of her world- 
power England is the driving force against Get many 

The British themselves are proud, courageous, tenacious, firm in 
resistance, and gifted as orgamsers. They know how to exploit every 
new development They have the love of adventure and the bravery 
of the Nordic race The German average is higher But if in the first 
World War we had had two battleships and two cruisers more, and 
if the Battle of Jutland had begun in the morning, the British Fleet 
would have been defeated* and England brought to her knees In 
addition to the surprise attack, preparations for a long war must be 
made, while opportunities on the Continent for England are elimi- 
nated The Army will have to hold positions essential tofthe Navy and 
Air Force If Holland and Belgium arc successfully occupied and held, 
and if France is also defeated, the fundamental conditions for a success- 
ful war against England will have been sccuied 

On May 30 the German Foreign Olfice sent the following 
instructions to their Ambassador in Moscow “Contrary to the 
pohey previously planned, we have now decided to undertake 
definite negotiations with the Soviet Union ’’f While the ranks of 
the Axis closed for military preparation, the vital link of the 
Western Powers with Russia had perished The underlying dis- 
cordance of view can be read into Foreign Commissar Molotov’s 
speech of May 3 1 in reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in the 
Commons of May 19. 

As far back [he said] as the middle of April the Soviet Government 
entered into negotiations with the Biitish and French Governments 
about the necessary measures to be taken The negotiations started 
then arc not yet concluded It became dear some time ago that if there 
was any real desire to create an effluent front of peaceable countries 
against the advance of aggression die following minimum conditions 
were imperative 

* Nmeiiiiing DoaiiiieHh, I, pp 167-8 Hitler was tvidcntly quite ignorant of the facts 
ofJutUnd, which wts from beginning to end an unsucccsslu! effort by the British Fleet 
to bring the Germans to a general action, m which the overwliclimiig gunfire of die 
British line of bittk would soon have been dtcisivc 

t N(izi>-Souiet Relntfot}';^ P 1 5 
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The conclusion between Great Britain, France, and the U S.S R of 
an effective pact of mutual assistance against aggression, of an ex- 
clusively defensive character. 

A guarantee on the part of Great Britain, France, and the U S S R 
of the States of Central and Eastern Europe, including, without excep- 
tion, all the European countries bordeiing on the U S S R , against an 
attack by aggressors 

The conclusion between Great Britain, France, and the USSR of 
a definite agreement on the foiins and extent of the immediate and 
effective assistance to be rendered to one another and to the guaranteed 
States in the event of an attack by aggressois 

The negotiations had come to a seemingly unbreakable dead- 
lock The Pohsli and Roumanian Governments, while accepting 
the British guarantee, were not prepared to accept a similar under- 
taking m the same form from the Russian Government. A 
similar attitude prevailed m another vital strategic quarter — the 
Baltic States The Soviet Government made it clear that they 
would only adhere to a pact of mutual assistance if Finland and 
the Baltic States were included m a general guarantee. All four 
countries now refused, and perhaps in their terror would for a 
long time have refused such a condition. Finland and Esthoma 
even asseitcd that they would consider a guarantee extended to 
them without their assent as an act of aggression On June 7 
Esthoma and Latvia signed non-aggicssion pacts with Germany. 
Thus Elitlcr penetrated with case into the final defences of die 
tardy, irresolute coalition against him. 
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ON THE VERGE 


The Threat to Danzig - General Gamelin Invites Me to Visit the 
Rhine Front - A Tour with General Georges - Some Impressions - 
French Acceptance of the Defensive - The Position of Atomic Research 

- My Note on Air Defence - Renewed Efforts to Agree with Soviet 
Russia - Polish Obstruction - The Military Conversations in Moscow 

- Stalins Account to Me in 1942 - A Recotd in Deceit - Rihhentrop 
Invited to Moscow - The Russo-Geman Non-Aggression Treaty 

- The Neivs Breaks upon the World - Hitler’s Army Orders - 
“Honesty is the Best Policy' - Biitish Precautionary Measures - The 
Prime Minister’s Letter to Hitler - An Insolent Reply - Hitler Post- 
pones D-Day - Hitler s Letter to Mussolini - The Duces Reply - 
The Last Few Days. 


J 

^ UMMER advanced, preparations for war continued 
\ throughout Europe, and the attitudes of diplomatists, the 
speeches of pohticians, and the wishes of manbnd counted 
each day for less. German military movements seemed to portend 
the forcible settlement of the dispute with Poland over Danzig as 
a prehrainary to the assault on Poland itself. Mr. Chamberlain 
expressed his anxieties to Parliament on June 10, and repeated his 
mtention to stand by Poland if her independence were tlircatened 
In a spirit of detachment from the facts the Belgian Government, 
largely under the influence of their Rmg, announced on June 23 
that they were opposed to Staff talks with England and France 
and that Belgium intended to maintain a strict neutrality The 
tide of events brought with it a closing of the ranks between 
England and France, and also at home There was much coming 
and going between Pans and London dining the month of July 
The celebrations of the Fourteenth of July were an occasion for a 
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display of Anglo-French union. I was invited by the French 
Government to attend this brilliant spectacle 

As I was leaving Le Bourget after the parade General Gameliii 
suggested that I should visit the French front “You have never 
seen the Rhine sector,” he said. “Come then m August, we will 
show you everything ” Accordingly a plan was made, and on. 
August 15 General Spears and I were welcomed by his close 
fiiend. General Georges, Commandcr-in-Chief of the armies on 
the North-eastern front and Sncccsseur Eventual to the Supreme 
Command I was delighted to meet this most agreeable and 
competent officer, and we passed the next ten days in his com- 
pany, revolving militaiy problems and makmg contacts with 
Gamelm, who was also inspecting certain points on this part of 
the front 

Beginning at the angle of the Riiine near Lauterbourg, we 
traversed the whole section to the Swiss frontier In England, as 
111 1914, the carefree people were enjoying their hohdays and 
playing with their children on the sands But here along the 
Rhine a different hght glared All the tempoiary bridges across 
the river had been removed to one side or the othei The per- 
manent bridges were heavily guarded and mmed Trusty officers 
were stationed night and day to press at a signal the buttons which 
would blow them up The great river, swollen by the melting 
Alpine snows, streamed along m sullen, turgid flow. The French 
outposts crouched in their iifle-pits amid the brushwood Two 
or three of us could stroll together to the water’s edge, but 
notlnng like a target, we were told, must be presented Three 
hundred yards away on the faither side, here and theic among tlic 
bushes, German figures could be seen working rather leisurely 
with pick and shovel at their defences All the riveiside quarter 
of Strasbourg had already been cleared of civilians I stood on 
Its bridge for some time and watched one or two motor-cars pass 
over It Prolonged examination of passports and character took 
place at either end. Here the German post was httle nioie than a 
hundred yards away from the French. There was no mtercourse 
between them Yet Europe was at peace. There was no dispute 
between Germany and France The Rhine flowed on, swirling 
and eddying, at six or seven miles an hour One or two canoes 
with boys m them sped past on the cuuent I did not sec the 
Rhine again mitil inoic than five years latci, m Match 1945, when 
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I crossed it in a small boat with Field-Marslial Montgomery. But 
that was near Wesel, far to the north 

On my return I sent a few notes of what I had gathered to the 
Secretary of State for War, and perhaps to some other Mmisters 
with whom I was m touch 

The French Front cannot be surprised. It cannot be broken at any 
point except by an effort which would be enormously costly in life, 
and would take so much time that the general situation would be 
transformed while it was in progress The same is true, though to a 
lesser extent, of the German side. 

The flanks of this front however rest upon two small neutral States. 
The attitude of Belgium is thought to be profoundly unsatisfactory 
At present there are no inihtary relations of any kind between the 
French and the Belgians 

At the other end of the line, about winch I was able to learn a good 
deal, the French have done everything m their power to prepare 
against an invasion through Switzerland This operation would take 
the form of a German advance up the Aar, protected on its right by a 
movement into or towards the Belfort Gap I personally thuik it 
extremely unlikely that any heavy German attempt will be made 
cither against the French Front or against the two small countries on 
Its flanks in the opening phase 

It IS not necessary for Germany to mobihse before attacking Poland 
They have enough divisions already on a war footing to act upon their 
eastern front, and would have time to reinforce the Siegfried Lme by 
mobilising simultaneously with the begiiimng of a heavy attack on 
Poland Thus a German mobihsation is a warning signal which may 
not be forthcoming m advance of war Tlie French, on the other 
hand, may have to take extra measures in the period of extreme 
tension now upon us 

As to date, it is thought Hitler would be wise to wait until the snow 
falls m the Alps and gives the protection of winter to Mussohm During 
the first fortnight of September, or even earher, these conditions would 
be estabhshed There would stiU be time for Hitler to strike heavily 
at Poland before the mud period of late October or early November 
would hamper a German offensive there Thus this first fortnight in 
September seems to be particularly critical, and the present German 
arrangements for the Nuremberg demonstration — propaganda, etc — 
seem to harmomse with such a conclusion 

* * ★ ★ ★ 

What was remarkable about all I learned on my visit was the 
complete acceptance of the defensive which dominated my most 
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responsible French hosts, and imposed itself irresistibly upon me. 
In talking to all these highly competent French officers one had 
the sense that the Germans were the stronger, and that France 
had no longer the hfe-tlirust to mount a great offensive. She 
would fight for her existence — VoM tout! There was the fortified 
Siegfined Lme, with all the mcreased fire-power of modern 
weapons. In my own bones, too, was the horror of the Somme 
and Passchendacle offensives The Germans were of course far 
stronger than m the days of Munich. We did not know the deep 
anxieties which rent their High Command. We had allowed 
ourselves to get into such a condition, physically and psycho- 
logically, that no responsible person- — and up to tins point I 
had no responsibilities- — could act on the assumption — ^which was 
true — that only forty-two half-equipped and half-trained German 
divisions guaided their long front from the North Sea to Switzer- 
land. This compared with thnteen at die time of Mumch. 

In these final weeks my fear was that Has Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in spite of our guarantee, would recoil from wagmg war 
upon Germany if she attacked Poland There is no doubt that 
at tins time Mr. Cliamberlam had resolved to take the plunge, 
bitter though it was to him. But I did not know him so well as I 
did a year later. I feared that Hitler nnght try a bluff about some 
novel agency or secret weapon winch would baffle or puzzle the 
overburdened Cabinet. From tune to tune Professor Lindeniami 
had talked to me about Atonuc Energy, I therefore asked Inm to 
let me know how things stood m tins sphere, and after a conversa- 
tion I wrote the followmg letter to Kmgsley Wood, with whom 
my fairly mtimate relations have been mentioned: 

Mr Churchill to Secretary of State for Air August 5, 1939 

Some weeks ago one of the Sunday papers splashed the story of the 
immense amount of energy winch might be released from uiamum 
by the recently discovered chain of processes winch take place when 
this particular type of atom is spht by neutrons At first sight this 
might seem to portend the appearance of new explosives of devastating 
power In view of this it is essential to realise that there is no danger that 
this discovery, however great its scientific interest, and perhaps ultimately its 
practical importance, will lead to results capable of being put into operation 
on a large scale for several years 

There are indications that tales will be deliberately circulated when 
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znternational tension becomes acute about the adaptation of this 
process to produce some terrible new secret explosive, capable of 
wipmg out London. Attempts will no doubt be made by the Fifth 
Column to induce us by means of this threat to accept another sur- 
render For this reason it is imperative to state the true position. 

First, the best authorities hold that only a minor constituent of 
uramum is effective m these processes, and that it will be necessary to 
extract this before large-scale results are possible This wiU be a matter 
of many years. Secondly, the chain process can take place only if the 
uranium is concentrated m a large mass. As soon as the eneigy 
develops it will explode with a mild detonation before any really 
violent effects can be produced * It might be as good as our present- 
day explosives, but it is unhkely to produce anythmg very much 
more dangerous Tlnrdly, these experiments camiot be carried out on 
a small scale. If they had been successfully done on a big scale (i e., 
with the results witli which we shall be threatened miless we submit 
to blackmail) it would be impossible to keep them secret. Fourthly, 
only a comparatively small amount of uranium m the territories of 
what used to be Czechoslovakia is under the control of Beilin 

For all these reasons the fear that this new discovery lias provided 
the Nazis with some smister, new, secret explosive with which to 
destroy their enemies is clearly without foundation Dark hmts will 
no doubt be dropped and terrifymg whispers wiE be assiduously 
arculated, but it is hoped that nobody will be taken m by them. 

It is remarkable how accurate this forecast was Nor was it the 
Germans who found the path. Indeed they followed the wrong 
trail, and had actually abandoned the search for the Atomic Bomb 
m favour of rockets or pilotless aeroplanes at the moment when 
President Roosevelt and I were taking the decisions and i caching 
the memorable agreements, which wiU be described m their 
proper place, for the large-scale manufacture of atomic bombs. 

I also wrote m my final paper for the Air Defence Research 
Committee 


August 10, 1939 

The mam defence of England agamst air raids is the toll which can 
be extracted from the raiders One-fifth knocked out each go will 
soon brmg the raids to an end . We must imagine the opening 
attack as a large affair crossing the sea in relays for many hours But 
it IS not the first results of the air attack which wiU govern the future 
of the air war It is not child’s-play to come and attack England A 

* This difficulty was of course overcome later by only very elaborate methods after 
several years of research 
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heavy proportion of casualties will lead the enemy to make severe 
calculations of profit and loss As daylight raiding will soon become 
too expensive, we have chiefly to deal with random mght-bombing 
of the built-up areas. 

“Tell Chamberlain,” said Mussolmi to the British Ambassador 
on July 7, “that if England is ready to fight m defence of Poland, 
Italy will take up arms with her ally, Germany.” But behind the 
scenes his attitude was the opposite. He sought at this time no 
more than to consolidate his mterests m the Mediterranean and 
North Africa, to cuH the fruits of his mtervention m Spam, and to 
digest his Albaman conquest. He did not hke being dragged into 
a European war for Germany to conquer Poland. For all his 
pubhc boastings, he knew the nuhtary and political fragility of 
Italy better than anyone He was wilhng to talk about a war in 
1942, if Germany would give lum the munitions, but m 1939 — 
no' 

As the pressure upon Poland sharpened during the summer, 
Mussohru turned Ins thoughts upon repeating his Munich role of 
mediator, and he suggested a World Peace Conference Hitler 
curtly dispelled such ideas On August 1 1 Ciano met Ribbentrop 
at Salzbuig According to Ciano’s diary 

The Duce is anxious for me to prove by documentary evidence that 
an outbreak of war at this time would be folly. ... It would be impos- 
sible to locahse it in Poland, and a general war would be disastrous for 
everyone Never has the Duce spoken of the need for peace so un- 
reservedly and witli so much warmtli . Ribbentrop is evasive 
Whenever I ask him for particulars about German policy ms conscience 
troubles him. He has lied too many times about German intentions 
towards Poland not to feel uneasy now about what he must tell me, 
and what they aie really planning to do The German decision to 
fight is implacable. Even if they were given more than they ask they 
would attack just the same, because they are possessed by the demon 
of destruction . At times our conversation becomes very tense I do 
not hesitate to express my thoughts with brutal frankness But this 
does not move him I am becommg aware how htde we are worth in 
the opimon of the Germans * 

Ciano went on to see Hitler the next day We have the German 
minutes of this meeting. Hitler made it clear that he mtended to 

* Cmiio’s Diary, p 123. 
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settle with Poland, that he would be forced to fight England and 
France as well, and that he wanted Italy to come in. He said, “if 
England keeps the necessary troops m her own country, she can 
send to France at the most two infantry divisions and one 
armoured division For the rest she could supply a few bomber 
squadrons, but hardly any fighters, because the German Air 
Force would at once attack England, and the English fighters 
would be urgently needed for its defence ” About France he 
said that after the destruction of Poland — which would not take 
long — Germany would be able to assemble hundreds of divisions 
along the West Wall, and France would thus be compelled to 
concentrate all her available forces from the colomes and from 
the Italian frontier and elsewhere on her Maginot Line for the 
life-and-death struggle Ciano m reply expressed his surprise at 
the gravity of what he had been told. There had, he complained, 
never been any previous sign from the German side that the 
Pohsh quarrel was so serious and imminent. On the contrary, 
Bubbentrop had said that the Danzig question would be settled 
m the course of time. The Duce, convmced that a conflict with 
the Western Powers was unavoidable, had assumed that he should 
make plans for this event during a period of two or three years 

After these interchanges Ciano returned gloomily to report to 
his master, whom he found more deeply convmced that the 
Democracies would fight, and even more resolved to keep out 
of the struggle himself 

* ★ * * * 

A renewed effort to come to an airangement with Soviet 
Russia was made by the British and French Governments It 
was decided to send a special envoy to Moscow. Mr. Eden, who 
had made useful contacts with Stahn some years before, volun- 
teered to go. This generous offer was declined by the Prime 
Mimster. Instead on June 12 Mr. Strang, an able official but 
without any special standing outside the Foreign Office, was 
entiusted with this momentous mission Tins was another mis- 
take The sending of so subordinate a figure gave actual offence 
It is doubtful whether he was able to pierce the outer crust of the 
Soviet organism. In any case all was now too late. Much had 
happened since M. Maisky had been sent to see me at Chartwcll 
m August 1938 Munich had happened Hitler’s armies had had 
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a year more to mature. His mumtions factories, rcmforced by tbc 
Skoda works, were all m full blast. The Soviet Government cared 
much for Czechoslovakia; but Czechoslovakia was gone. Benes 
was m exile. A German Gauleiter ruled in Prague. 

On the other hand, Poland presented to Russia an entirely 
different set of age-long political and strategic problems. Their 
last major contact had been the Battle of War‘'aw m 1920, 
when the Bolshevik armies under Kamiemev had been hurled 
back from their invasion by Pdsudski, aided by the advice of 
General Weygand and the British Mission under Lord 
D’Abernon, and thereafter pursued with bloody vengeance. All 
these years Poland had been a spear-point of anti-Bolshevism. 
With her left hand she joined and sustained the anti-Soviet Baltic 
States. But with her right hand, at Mnnich-time, she had helped 
to despoil Czechoslovakia. The Soviet Government were sure 
that Poland hated them, and also that Poland had no power to 
withstand a German onslaught. They were however very con- 
scious of their own perils and of their need for time to repair the 
havoc m the High Commands of their armies. In these circum- 
stances the prospects of Mr Strang’s mission were not exuberant. 

The negotiations wandered around the question of the reluct- 
ance of Poland and the Baltic States to be rescued from Germany 
by the Soviets, and here they made no progress. In its leading 
article of June 13 Prwda had already declared that an effective 
neutrality of Fniland, Esthoma, and Latvia was vital to the safety 
of the U S.S.R. The secunty of such States, it said, was of 
prime importance for Britam and France, as “even such a politi- 
cian as Mr. ChurcliiU” had recogmsed The issue was discussed m 
Moscow on June 15 On the following day the Russian Press 
declared that “in the circles of the Soviet Foreign Mimstry results 
of the first talks are regarded as not entirely favourable”. AH 
through July the discussions contmued fitfully, and eventually 
the Soviet Government proposed that conversations should be 
contmued on a nnhtary basis with both French and British repre- 
sentatives. The Bntisli Government therefore dispatched Admiral 
Drax with a mission to Moscow on August 10 These officers 
possessed no written authority to negotiate. The French Mission 
was headed by General Doumenc On the Russian side Marshal 
Voroshilov officiated. We now know that at this same time the 
Soviet Government agreed to the journey of a German negotiator 
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to Moscow. The military conference soon foundered upon the 
refusal of Poland and Roumama to allow the transit of Russian 
troops. The Polish atttitude was, “With the Germans we risk 
losing our liberty, with the Rus:>ians our soul”.* 

***** 

At tlie Kremhn in August 1942 Stalm, m the early hours of the 
morning, gave me one aspect of the Soviet position “We 
formed the impression,” said Stahn, “that the British and French 
Governments were not resolved to go to war if Poland weie 
attacked, but that they hoped the diplomatic line-up of Britain, 
France, and Russia would deter Hitler We were sure it would 
not.” “How many divisions,” Stahn had asked, “wiU France send 
against Germany on mobilisation^” The answer was, “About a 
himdred ” He then asked, “How many will England send^” 
The answer was, “Two, and two more later ” “Ah, two, and 
two more later,” Stahn had repeated. “Do you know,” he 
asked, “how many divisions we shall have to put on the Russian 
fiont if we go to war with Germany?” There was a pause. “More 
than three hundred ” I was not told with whom this conversation 
took place or its date It must be recogmsed that this was sohd 
ground, but not favourable for Mr Strang of the Foreign Office. 

It was judged necessary by Stahn and Molotov for bargaming 
purposes to conceal their true intentions till the last possible 
moment. Remarkable skiU in duplicity was shown by Molotov 
and his subordmates in all their contacts with both sides. As late 
as August 4 the German Ambassador Schulenburg could only 
telegraph from Moscow “From Molotov’s whole attitude it was 
evident that the Soviet Government was m fact more prepared for 
improvement in German-Soviet relations, but that the old mis- 
trust of Germany persists. My overall impression is that the 
Soviet Government is at present determmed to sign with England 
and France if they fulfil all Soviet wishes. Negotiations, to be 
sure, might stdl last a long time, especially smee the mistrust of 
England is also great. ... It will take a considerable effort on our 
part to cause the Soviet Government to swmg about ’’f He need 
not have worried The die was cast. 

***** 

* Quoted m Reynaud, aj) cit , I, p 587. 

t Nazi-Soviet Re! itioiis, p 41 
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On the evening of August 19 Stalm announced to the Politburo 
his intention to sign a pact with Germany. On August 22 Marshal 
Voroshilov was not to be found by the Allied missions until 
evening. He then said to the head of the French Mission, “The 
question of military collaboration with Fiance has been in the air 
for several years, but has never been settled Last year, when 
Czechoslovakia was perishing, we waited for a signal from France, 
but none was given Our troops were ready . . The French and 
English Governments have now dragged out the political and 
military discussions too long For that reason the possibility is not 
to be excluded that certain political events may take place. ...” 
The next day Ribbentrop arrived in Moscow * 

* * * ★ * 

We now possess in the Nuremberg documents, and in those 
captured and recently published by the United States, the details 
of this never-to-be-forgotten transaction According to Ribben- 
trop’s chief assistant, Gauss, who flew with him to Moscow, “On 
the evening of August 23 the first conversation between Ribben- 
trop and Stalin took place . The Reich Foreign Mmister 
returned very satisfied from this long conference. . . .” Later in 
the day an agreement on the text of the Soviet-German Non- 
Aggression Pact was reached quickly and without difficulties. 
“Ribbentrop himself,” says Gauss, “had inserted in the pre- 
amble a rather far-reaching phrase concerning the formation of 
friendly German-Soviet relations To this Stalin objected, re- 
marking that the Soviet Government could not suddenly present 
to their public a German-Soviet declaration of friendship after 
they had been covered with, pails of manure by the Nazi Govern- 
ment for SIX years Thereupon this phrase in the preamble was 
deleted.” In a secret agreement Germany declared herself politi- 
cally disinterested m Latvia, Esthonia, and Finland, but considcicd 
Lithuania to be in her sphere of influence. A demarcation line 
was drawn for the Polish partition. In the Baltic countries 
Germany claimed only economic interests The Non-Aggression 
Pact and the secret agreement were signed rather late on the night 
of August 23 f 

★ ★ * ★ 

*Reynaud, op dt , I, p 188, 

■f Nuremberg DociiukiiU, Pt X, pp zto ff 
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Despite all that has been dispassionately recorded in tins and 
the foregoing chapter, only totalitarian despotism in both coun- 
tries coiild have faced the odium of such an unnatural act. It is a 
question whether Hitler or Stalm loathed it most. Both were 
aware that it could only be a temporary expedient The anta- 
gonisms between the two empires and systems were mortal. 
Stalin no doubt felt that Hitler would be a less deadly foe to 
Russia after a yeai of war with the Western Powers Hitler fol- 
lowed lus method of “One at a time”. The fact that such an 
agreement could be made marks the culminating failure of British 
and French foreign pohey and diplomacy ovci several years. 

On the Soviet side it must be said that their vital need was to 
hold die deployment positions of the German arnnes as far to the 
west as possible, so as to give the Russians more time for assemb- 
ling their forces from all parts of their immense empire They 
had burnt in their muids the disasters which had come upon their 
armies in 1914, when they had hurled themselves forward to 
attack the Germans while still themselves only partly mobilised. 
But now their frontiers lay far to the east of those of the previous 
war. They must be m occupation of the Baltic States and a large 
part of Poland by force or fraud before they were attacked If 
their policy was cold-blooded, it was also at the moment realistic 
m a high degree. 

The sinister news broke upon the world like an explosion. On 
August 21-22 the Soviet Tass Agency stated that Ribbentrop 
was flying to Moscow to sign a Non-Aggression Pact with the 
Soviet Union Whatever emotions the British Government may 
have experienced, fear was not among them. They lost no time 
in declaring that “such an event would in no way affect their 
obligations, which they were determined to fulfil”. Nothing 
could now avcit or delay the conflict 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It IS still worth while to record the terms of the Pact. 

Bodi High Contracting Parties obligate themselves to desist from 
any act of violence, any aggressive action, and any attack on each 
other, either individually or jointly with other Powers. 

This treaty was to last ten years, and if not denounced by either 
side one year befoie the expiration of that period would be auto- 
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matically extended for another five years. There was much 
jubilation and many toasts around the conference table. Stalm 
spontaneously proposed the toast of the Fuehrer, as follows “I 
know how much the German nation loves its Fuehrer, I should 
therefore like to drmk his health ” A moral may be drawn from 
aU tins, which is of homely simplicity “Honesty is the best 
policy.” Several examples of this wiU be shown m these pages. 
Ciafty men and statesmen will be shown misled by all their 
elaborate calculations. But this is the signal instance. Only 
twenty-two months were to pass before Stalin and the Russian 
nation in its scores of mdhoiis were to pay a frightful forfeit If a 
Government has no moral scruples it often seems to gam great 
advantages and liberties of action, but “AU comes out even at the 
end of the day, and aU wdl come out yet more even when all the 
days are ended ” 

***** 

Hitler was sure from secret mterchaiiges that the Russian Pact 
would be signed on August 22 Even before Ribbentrop returned 
from Moscow or the public announcement was made he addressed 
his Commanders-in-Chief as follows 

We must be determined fiom the beginning to fight the Western 
Powers, . . . The conflict with Poland was bound to come sooner or 
later I had alieady made this decision in the spring, but I thought I 
would fust turn against the West and only afterwards against the 
East . We need not be afraid of a blockade The East will supply 
us with gram, cattle, coal . . I am only afraid that at the last minute 
some Schweinhund will make a proposal for mediation . . The pohtical 
aim IS set further. A begumuig has been made for the destiuctioii of 
England’s hegemony The same is open for the soldier, after I have 
made the pohtical preparations. 

***** 

On the news of the German-Soviet Pact the British Govern- 
ment at once took precautionary measures Orders were issued 
for key parties of the coast and anti-aircraft defences to assemble, 
and for the protection of vuUieiable pomts Telegrams were sent 
to Domimou Governments and to the Colomes warmng them 
that It might be necessary m the very near future to mstitute the 
precautionary stage. The Lord Privy Seal was authorised to 
bring the Regional Orgamsations to a war footing On August 23 
the Admiralty received Cabmet authority to requisition twenty- 
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five mercliantmen for conversion to armed merchant cruisers, 
and thirty-five trawlers to be fitted with Asdics. Six thousand 
reservists for the overseas garrisons were called up The anti- 
aircraft defence of the Radar stations and the full deployment of 
the anti-aircraft forces were approved. Twenty-four thousand 
reservists of the Air Force and all the Air Auxiliary Force, includ- 
ing the balloon squadrons, were called up AU leave was stopped 
throughout the fighting services The Admiralty issued warnings 
to merchant shippmg Many other steps were taken. 

* * * * * 

The Prime Minister decided to wiite to Hitler about these pre- 
parator) measures. This letter docs not appear m Mr Felling’s 
biography, but has been punted elsewhere In justice to Mr 
Chamberlain it should certainly be widely read. 

Your Excellency wiU. have already heard of certain measures taken 
by His Majesty’s Government and announced in the Press and on the 
wireless tins evening 

These steps have, in the opimon of His Majesty’s Government, been 
rendered necessary by the inihtary movements which have been 
reported from Germany, and by the fact that apparently the announce- 
ment of a German-Soviet Agreement is taken in some qiiaiters in 
Bcrhn to indicate that mtervention by Great Biitain on behalf of 
Poland IS no longer a contingency that need be reckoned with No 
greater mistake could be made Whatever may prove to be the nature 
of the German-Soviet Agreement, it camiot altci Great Britain’s 
obligation to Poland, winch His Majesty’s Government have stated 
in pubhc repeatedly and plainly, ancl wluch they are determined to 
fulfil 

It has been alleged that if His Majesty’s Government had made their 
position more clear in 1914 the great catastrophe would have been 
avoided Whether or not there is any force in that allegation, His 
Majesty’s Government are resolved that on this occasion there shall 
be no such tragic misundeistanding If the need should aiise, they aie 
resolved and prepared to employ without delay all the forces at their 
command, and it is impossible to foresee the end of hostilities once 
engaged It would be a dangerous delusion to think that, if war once 
starts, it will come to an early end, even if a success on any one of the 
several Fonts on winch it will be engaged should have been secured 

At this time I confess I can see no other way to avoid a catastrophe 
that wiU involve Europe in war In view of the grave consequences 
to humanity wluch may follow from the action of their rulers, I trust 
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that Yovir Excellency will weigh with the utmost deliberation the 
considerations which I have put before you.* 

Hitler’s reply, after dwellmg on the “unparalleled magnani- 
mity’’ with which Germany was prepared to settle the question 
of Danzig and the Corridor, contained the following piece of 
lying effrontery; 

The unconditional assurance given by England to Poland that she 
would render assistance to that country in all circumstances, regardless 
of the causes from which a conflict imght spring, could only be inter- 
preted in that country as an encouiagcment henceforward to unloose, 
under cover of such a charter, a wave of appaUing terrorism against the 
million and a half German inliahitants hving in Poland f 

On August 25 the British Government proclaimed a formal 
treaty with Poland, confirming the guarantees already given. It 
was hoped by this step to give the best chance of a settlement by 
direct negotiation between Germany and Poland in the face of 
the fact that if this failed Britain would stand by Poland. Said 
Goering at Nuremberg 

On the day when England gave her official guarantee to Poland the 
Fuehrer called me on the telephone and told me that lie had stopped 
the planned invasion of Poland I asked lum then whether this was 
just temporary or for good He said, “No, I shall have to see whether 
we can eliminate British intervention 

In fact Hitler postponed D-Day from August 25 to September 
I, and entered into direct negotiation with Poland, as Chambei- 
lain desired. His object was not however to reach an agreement 
with Poland, hut to give His Majesty’s Government every oppor- 
tunity to escape from their guaiantce Their thoughts, hke those 
of Parliament and the nation, were upon a different plane It is 
a curious fact about the British Islanders, who hate drill and have 
not been invaded for nearly a thousand years, that as danger comes 
nearer and grows they become progressively less nervous, when 
it IS imminent they are fierce, when it is mortal they are fearless 
These habits have led them into some very narrow escapes 

* Nuremberg DociimeiUs,'Pt II, pp tsy-S 

t Ibid , p 158 

j: Ibid , p, 166 
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A letter from Hitler to Mussolini at this time has recently been 
published m Italy. 

Duce, 

For some tune Germany and Russia have been meditating upon the 
possibility of placuig their mutual pohtical relations upon a new basis 
The need to arrive at concrete results in this sense has been strengthened 
by 

1 The condition of the world political situation in general 

2 The continued procrastination of the Japanese Cabinet in taking 
up a clear stand Japan was ready for an alliance against Russia in 
winch Germany — and in my view Italy — could only be interested m 
the present circumstances as a secondary consideration She was not 
agreeable however to assunnng any clear obligations regarding 
England — a decisive question fiom the German side, and I think also 
from Italy’s 

3 The relations between Germany and Poland liave been unsatis- 
factory Since the spring, and m recent weeks have become simply 
intolerable, not through the fault of the Reich, but principally because 
of British action These reasons have induced me to hasten on a 
conclusion of the Russian-Geiman talks I have not yet mfoimcd you, 
Duce, in detail on this question But now m iccent weeks the disposi- 
tion of the Kreinlm to engage in an exchange of relations with Ger- 
many — a disposition produced fiom the moment of the dismissal of 
Litvinov — Las been increasingly marked, and has now made it possible 
for me, after having reached a preliminary clarification, to send my 
Foreign Mimster to Moscow to draw up a treaty which is far and away 
the most extensive non-aggression pact m existence to-day, and the 
text of which will be made public The pact is unconditional, and 
estabhshes in addition the commitment to consult on all questions 
which mterest Germany and Russia I can also inform you, Duce, 
that, given these undertakings, the benevolent attitude of Russia is 
assured, and that above all there now exists no longer the possibility of any 
attack whatsoever on the part of Roumania m the event of a conflict * 

To this Mussoimi sent an immediate answer 

I am replying to your letter, which has just been delivered to me by 
Ambassador Mackensen 

1 As far as the agreement with Russia is coucciiied, I completely 
approve 

2 I feel it would be useful to avoid a rupture or coolness with 
Japan and her consequent drawing togcthci wich the gioup of demo- 
cratic States 

* Hitler e Mmsohiii, Lcttere e Docwiteiili, p 7. 
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3. The Moscow Pact blocks Roumama, and may change the posi- 
tion of Turkey, who has accepted an English loan but who has not 
yet signed the alliance A new attitude on the part of Turkey would 
upset the strategic disposition of the French and English m the Eastern 
Idediterranean. 

About Poland, I understand completely the German position and 
the fact that such a tense situation cannot continue indefinitely 
5 Regarding the practical attitude of Italy in the event of military 
action my pomt of view is the following 

If Germany attacks Poland and the conflict is localised Italy wih give 
Gcimany every form of political and economic aid winch may be 
required 

If Germany attacks Poland and the allies of the latter counter-attack 
Germaii'y I must emphasise to you that I caimot assume the initiative 
of warlike operations, given the actual conditions of Italian military 
prepaiations, winch have been repeatedly and in timely fashion pomted 
out to you. Fuehrer, and to von Ribbentiop 
Our mtervention could however be immediate if Germany were 
to give us at once the munitions and raw materials to sustain the shock 
which the French and British would probably inflict upon us In our 
previous meetings war was envisaged after 1942, and on this date I 
should have been ready on land, by sea, and in the air, according to our 
agreed plans * 

From tins pomt Hitler hiew, if he had not divined it already, 
that he could not count upon tlie armed intervention of Italy if 
war came. Any last-minute attempts by Mussolmr to repeat his 
performance of Munich were brushed aside It seems to have 
been from Enghsh rather than from German sources that the 
Duce learnt of the final moves Ciano records m lus diary on 
August 27, “The Enghsh communicate to us the text of the 
German proposals to London, about which we are kept entirely 
m the dark”.f Mussolim’s only need now was Hitler’s acquies- 
cence in Italy’s neutrahty. This was accoided to him 

'k -k ic -k -k 

On August 31 Hitler issued his “Directive Number l for the 
Conduct of the War’’ 

1 Now that all the political possibilities of disposing by peaceful 
means of a situation on the Eastern frontier which is intoleiable for 
Germany are exhausted, I have detei mined on a solution by force. 

* Hitler c Mussolini, I.eUne e Do 1111111111, p 10 
t Ciaiw's Diary, p 136 
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2. The attack on Poland is to be earned out in accordance with the 
preparation made for “Fall Weiss” [Case White], with the alterations 
winch result, where the Army is concerned, from the fact that it has 
in the meantime almost completed its dispositions Allotment of tasks 
and the operational targets remam unchanged. 

The date of attack — September i, 1939 Time of attack — 04.45 
[mserted in red pencil] 

3 In the West it is important that the responsibility for the opemng 
of hostilities should rest unequivocally with England and France At 
first purely local action should be taken against insignificant frontier 
Violations * 

★ ★ ★ ★ * 

On my return from the Rhme front I passed some sunshme 
days at Madame Balsan’s place, with a pleasant but deeply anxious 
company, m the old chateau where Kmg Plenry of Navarre had 
slept the night before the Battle of Ivry. Mrs Euan Wallace and 
her sons were with us Her husband was a Cabmet Minister. She 
was expectmg him to join her. Presently he telegraphed he could 
not come, and would explam later why Other signs of danger 
drifted m upon us One could feel the deep apprehension 
brooding over all, and even the light of this lovely valley 
o{ the Eure seemed robbed of its genial ray I found pamtmg 
hard work in this uncertainty On August 26 I decided 
to go home, where at least I could find out what was going 
on I told my wife I would send her word m good time 
On my way through Pans I gave General Georges luncheon. 
He produced all the figures of the French and German Armies, and 
classified the divisions m quality. The result impressed me so 
much that for the first time I said, “But you are the masters ” He 
replied, “The Germans have a very strong Army, and we shall 
never be allowed to strike first If they attack, both our countries 
will rally to their duty.” 

That night I slept at Chartwell, where I had asked General 
Ironside to stay with me next day. He had just returned from 
Poland, and the reports he gave of the Polish Army were most 
favourable. He had seen a divisional attack exercise under a live 
barrage, not without casualties Polish morale was liigh. He 
stayed three days with me, and we tried hard to measure the un- 
knowable Also at this time I completed bricklaying the kitchen 

* Nuremberg Documents^ Pt II, p 172 
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of the cottage wliich during the year past I had prepared for our 
family home m the years which were to come My wife, on my 
signal, came over via Dunkirk on August 30. 

There were known to he twenty thousand organised German 
Nazis in England at tins time, and it would only have been in 
accord with their procedure m other friendly countries that the 
outbreak of war should be preceded by a sharp prelude of sabotage 
and murder. I had at that tune no official protection, and I did 
not wish to ask for any, but I thought myself sufficiently pro- 
minent to take precautions I had enough information to convince 
me that Hitler recognised me as a foe. My former Scotland Yaid 
detective, Inspector Thompson, was m retirement. I told him to 
come along and brmg his pistol with him. I got out my own 
weapons, which were good While one slept the other watched. 
Thus nobody would have had a walk-over. In these hours I 
knew that if war came— and who could doubt its coming? — a 
major burden would fall upon me. 
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Mr Chmheilain s Invitcttion - The Pause of Septemher 2 - War 
Declared, Septemher 3 - The First Air Alarm - At the Admiralty 
Once More - Admiral Sir Dudley Pound ~ My Knowledge of Naval 
Matters - Contrast between 1914 and 1939 - The Naval Strategic 
Situation - The Baltic - The Kiel Canal - The Attitude of Italy- 
Oiir Meditenanean Stiategy-The Submarine Menace - The Air 
Menace - The Attitude of Japan - Singapore - The Security of 
Australia and New Zealand - Composition of the War Cabinet - 
Mr. Chamberlain s First Selections - An Antediluvian - The Virtues 
of Siesta. 


T OLAND was attacked by Germany at dawn on September 
I. The mobilisation of all our forces was ordered duiing the 
morning. The Prime Munster asked me to visit him in the 
afternoon at Downing Street. He told me that he saw no hope 
of averting a war with Germany, and that he proposed to form a 
small War Cabinet of Ministers without depaitments to conduct 
It He mentioned that the Labour Party were not, he understood, 
willing to share in a national coahtion. He stih had hopes that the 
Liberals would join him. He mvited me to become a member of 
the War Cabmet I agreed to his proposal without comment, and 
on this basis we had a long talk on men and measures. 

After some reflection, I felt that the average age of the Ministers 
who weie to form the supreme executive of war direction would 
be thought too high, and I wrote to Mr. Chamberlain after mid- 
night accordingly 

2.9 39 

Aren’t we a very old team’ I make out that the six you mentioned 
to me yesterday aggregate 386 yc.ars, or an average of over sixty-four' 
Only one year short of the Old Age Pension ' If however you added 
Smclair (49) and Eden (42) the average comes down to 57^. 
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If the Daily Herald is right that Labour will not come m, we shall 
certainly have to face a constant stream of criticism, as well as the 
many disappointments and surprises of which war largely consists 
Therefore it seems to me all the more important to have the Liberal 
Opposition firmly incorporated in our ranks Eden’s influence with 
the section of Conservatives who are associated with him, as well as 
with moderate Liberal elements, also seems to me to be a very necessary 
reinforcement. 

The Poles have now been under heavy attack for thirty hours, and 
I am much concerned to hear that there is talk m Paris of a further 
note. I trust you will be able to announce our Joint Declaration of 
War at latest when ParUament meets this afternoon. 

The Bremen wiU soon be out of the interception zone unless the 
Admiralty take special measures and the signal is given to-day. This 
is only a minor point, but it may well be vexatious. 

I remain here at your disposal.* 

I was surprised to hear nothing from Mr Chamberlain during 
the whole of September 2, which was a day of intense crisis. I 
thought It probable that a last-minute effort was being made to 
preserve peace, and this proved true However, when Parliament 
met in the evening a short but veiy fierce debate occurred, in 
which the Prime Minister’s temporising statement was ill-received 
by the House. When Mr. Greenwood rose to speak on behalf of 
the Labour Opposition Mr Amery from the Conservative 
benches cried out to him, “Speak for England ” This was received 
with loud cheers. There was no doubt that the temper of the 
House was for war. I even deemed it more resolute and united 
than in the similar scene on August 3, 1914, in which I had also 
taken part In the evening a number of gentlemen of importance 
in all parties called upon me at my flat opposite the Westminster 
Cathedral, and all expressed deep anxiety lest we should fail in 
our obligations to Poland. The House was to meet again at noon 
the next day. I wrote that night as follows to the Prime Minister 

2.9 39 

I have not heard anything from you since our talks on Friday, when 
I understood that I was to serve as your colleague, and when you told 
me that this would be announced speedily I really do not know what 
has happened during die course of this agitated day, though it seems 
to me that entirely different ideas have ruled from those which yoi 


* Printed in Feihng, op cit ^ p 420 
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expressed to me wlicn you said “the die was cast”. I quite realise that 
in contact with this tremendous European situation changes of method 
may become necessary, but I feel entitled to ask you to let me know 
how we stand, both publicly and privately, before the debate opens 
at noon. 

It seems to me that if the Labour Party, and as I gather the Liberal 
Party, are estranged, it will be difBcult to form an elfective War 
Government on the limited basis you mentioned I consider that a 
further effort should be made to bring m the Liberals, and in addition 
that the composition and scope of the War Cabinet you discussed with 
me requires review. There was a feeling to-night in the House that 
injury had been done to the spirit of national umty by the apparent 
weakening of our resolve. I do not underrate the difficulties you have 
with the French, but I trust that we shall now take our decision 
independently, and thus give our French friends any lead that may be 
necessary In order to do this we shall need the strongest and most 
integral combination that can be formed I therefore ask that there 
should be no announcement of the composition of the War Cabinet 
until we have had a further talk 

As I wrote to you yesterday morning, I hold myself entirely at your 
disposal, with every desire to aid you in your task. 

I learnt later that a British ultimatum had been given to 
Germany at 9 30 p.m. on September i, and that this had been 
followed by a second and final ultimatum at 9 a.m on September 
3. The early broadcast of the 3rd announced that the Prime 
Mimster would speak on the radio at 11.15 a.m. As it now seemed 
certain that war would be immediately declared by Great Britain 
and also by France, I prepared a short speech which I thought 
would be becoming to the solemn and awful moment m our hves 
and history. 

The Prime Minister’s broadcast informed us that we were 
already at war, and he had scarcely ceased speaking when a strange, 
prolonged, wailing noise, afterwards to become familiar, broke 
upon the ear. My wife came into the loom braced by the crisis 
and commented favourably upon the German promptitude and 
precision, and we went up to the flat top of the house to see what 
was going on. Around us on every side, m the clear, cool Septem- 
ber light, rose the roofs and spires of London Above them were 
already slowly rising thiity or forty cylindrical balloons. We 
gave the Government a good mark for this evident sign of 
preparation, and as the quarter of an hour’s notice which we had 
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been led to expect we should receive was now running out we 
made out way to the shelter assigned to us, armed with a bottle 
of brandy and other appropriate medical comforts. 

Our shelter was a hundred yards down the street, and consisted 
merely of an open basement, not even sand-bagged, in winch the 
tenants of half a dozen flats were already assembled. Everyone 
was cheerful and jocular, as is the English manner when about 
to encounter the unknown. As I gazed from the doorway along 
the empty street and at the crowded room below my imagination 
drew pictures of rum and carnage and vast explosions shaking the 
ground, of buildings clattermg down in dust and rubble, of fire- 
brigades and ambulances scurrying through the smoke, beneath 
the drone of hostile aeroplanes For had we not all been taught 
how terrible air raids would be? The Air Ministry had, in natural 
self-importance, greatly exaggerated their power The pacifists 
had sought to play on public fears, and those of us who had so 
long pressed for preparation and a superior Air Foice, while not 
accepting the most lurid forecasts, had been content that they 
should act as a spur. I knew that the Government were pre- 
pared, in the first few days of the war, witli over 250,000 beds for 
air-raid casualties Here at least there had been no under-estimation. 
Now we should see what were the facts. 

After about ten minutes had passed the wailing broke out again. 
I was myself not sure that this was not a reiteration of the previous 
warning, but a man came running along the street shouting “All 
clear”, and we dispersed to our dwellings and went about our 
business. Mme was to go to the House of Commons, which 
duly met at noon with its unhurried procedure and brief, stately 
prayers. There I received a note from the Prime Minister asking 
me to come to his room as soon as the debate died down. As I 
sat m my place, listening to the speeches, a very strong sense of 
calm came over me, after the intense passions and excitements of 
the last few days. I felt a serenity of mind and was conscious of a 
kind of uplifted detachment from human and personal affairs. 
The glory of Old England, peace-loving and ill-prepared as she 
was, but instant and feailcss at the call of honour, thrilled my 
being and seemed to lift our fate to those spheres far removed 
from earthly facts and physical sensation. I tried to convey some 
of this mood to the House when I spoke, not without acceptance. 

Mr. Chamberlain told me that he had considered my letters, 
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that the Liberals would not join the Government, that he was 
able to meet my views about the average age to some extent by 
brmgmg the three Service Mmisters into the War Cabinet in 
spite of their executive functions, and that this would leduce the 
average age to less than sixty This, he said, made it possible for 
him to offer me the Admiralty as well as a seat m the War Cabinet. 
I was very glad of this, because, though I had not raised the point, 
I naturally preferred a definite task to that exalted brooding over 
the woik done by others which may well be the lot of a Mimster, 
however influential, who has no department. It is easier to give 
directions than advice, and more agreeable to have the right to 
act, even m a hmited sphere, dian the privilege to talk at large 
Had the Prime Munster m the first instance given me the choice 
between the War Cabinet and the Admiralty, I should of course 
have chosen the Admiralty. Now I was to have both 

Nothing had been said about when I should formally receive 
my office from the Kmg, and in fact I did not kiss hands till the 
5th, But the opemng hours of war may be vital with navies. I 
therefore sent word to the Admiralty that I would take charge 
forthwith and arrive at 6 o’clock. On this the Board were kind 
enough to signal to the Fleet, “Winston is back ’’ So it was that 
I came agam to the room I had quitted in pain and sorrow almost 
exactly a quarter of a century before, when Lord Fisher’s resig- 
nation had led to my removal from my post as First Lord and 
riuned irretrievably, as it proved, the important conception of 
foremg the Dardanelles. A few feet bclund me, as I sat in my old 
chair, was the wooden map-case I had had fixed m ipil, and 
inside It still remained the chart of the North Sea on which each 
day, in order to focus attention on the supreme objective, I had 
made the Naval Intelhgence Branch record the movements and 
dispositions of the German High Seas Fleet Since 1911 much 
more than a quarter of a century had passed, and stdl mortal peril 
threatened us at the hands of the same nation. Once again defence 
of the rights of a weak State, outraged and invaded by unpro- 
voked aggression, forced us to draw the sword. Once again we 
must fight for life and honour against all the might and fury of 
the vahant, disaplmcd, and ruthless German race Once again! 
So be It. 

***** 
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Presently the First Sea Lord came to see me. I had known 
Dudley Pound slightly m my previous tenure of the Admiralty 
as one of Lord Fisher’s trusted Staff officers. I had strongly con- 
demned m Parhament the dispositions of the Mediterranean 
Fleet when he commanded it, at the moment of the Italian descent 
upon Albama. Now we met as colleagues upon whose intimate 
relations and fundamental agreement the smooth working of the 
vast Admiralty machme would depend. We eyed each other 
amicably if doubtfully. But from the earhest days our fnendship 
and mutual confidence grew and ripened I measured and 
respected the great professional and personal qualities of Admiral 
Pound. As the war, with all its slufts and fortunes, beat tmon us 
with clangmg blows we became ever truer comrades and mends 
And when, four years later, he died at the moment of the general 
victory over Italy I mourned with a personal pang for all the 
Navy and the nation had lost. 

I spent a good part of the mght of the 3rd meeting the Sea Lords 
and heads of the various departments, and from the morning of 
the 4th I laid my hands upon the naval affair. As m 1914, pre- 
cautionary measures agamst surprise had been taken in advance of 
general mobihsation As early as June 1 5 large numbers of officers 
and men of the Reserves had been called up. The Reserve fleet, 
fully mamied for exercises, had been mspected by the Kmg on 
August 9, and on the 22nd various additional classes of reservists 
had been summoned. On the 24th an Emergency Powers 
Defence Bill was passed through Parliament, and at the same time 
the Fleet was ordered to its war stations; m fact, our mam forces 
had been at Scapa Flow for some weeks. After the general 
mobilisation of the Fleet had been authonsed the Admiralty war 
plan had unfolded smoothly, and in spite of certam senous 
defiaencies, notably m cruisers and anti-submarme vessels, the 
challenge, as m 1914, found the Fleet equal to the immense tasks 
before it. 

★ ★ ★ * ★ 

I had, as the reader may be aware, a considerable knowledge of 
the Adnuralty and of the Royal Navy. The four years from 1911 
to 1915, when I had the duty of preparing the Fleet for war and 
the task of directing the Admiralty during the first ten critical 
months, had been the most vivid of my life. I had amassed an 
immense amount of detailed mformation and had learned many 
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lessons about the Fleet and war at sea. In the interval I had studied 
and written much about naval ajffairs. I had spoken repeatedly 
upon them in the House of Commons. I had always preserved a 
close contact with the Admiralty, and, although their foremost 
critic in these years, I had been made privy to many of their 
secrets. My four years’ work on the Air Defence Research Com- 
mittee had given me access to all the most modern developments 
m Radar, which now vitally affected the naval service. I have 
mentioned how in June 1938 Lord Chatfield, the First Sea Lord, 
had himself shown me over the Anti-Submarine School at 
Portland, and how we had gone to sea m destroyers on an exer- 
cise in submarine detection by the use of the Asdic apparatus. 
My mtimacy with the late Admiral Henderson, Controller of the 
Navy till 1938, and the discussions which the First Lord of those 
days had encouraged me to have with Lord Chatfield upon the 
design of new battleships and ermsers, gave me a full view over 
the sphere of new construction. I was of course farmhar from 
the published records with the strength, composition, and struc- 
ture of the Fleet, actual and prospective, and with those of the 
German, Itahan, and Japanese Navies. 

As a critic and a spur, my pubhc speeches had naturally dwelt 
upon weaknesses and shortcomings, and, taken by themselves, 
had by no means portrayed either the vast strength of the Royal 
Navy or my own confidence m it. It would be unjust to the 
Chamberlam Admimstration and their Service advisers to suggest 
that the Navy had not been adequately prepared for a war with 
Germany, or with Germany and Italy. The effective defence of 
Australasia and India in the face of a simultaneous attack by Japan 
raised more serious difficulties, but such an assault' — which was at 
the moment unlikely — might well have involved the United 
States. I therefore felt, when I entered upon my duties, that I 
had at my disposal what was undoubtedly the finest-tempered 
mstniment of naval war in the world, and I was sure that time 
would be granted to make good the oversights of peace and to 
cope with the equally certam unpleasant surprises of war. 

The tremendous naval situation of 1914. in no way repeated 
Itself. Then we had entered the war with a ratio of sixteen to 
ten in capital ships and two to one in cruisers. In those days we 
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had mobilised eight battle squadrons of eight battleships, with a 
cruiser squadron and a flotilla assigned to each, together with 
important detached cruiser forces, and I looked forward to a 
general action with a weaker but still formidable fleet Now the 
German Navy had only begun their rebuilding and had no power 
even to form a line of battle Their two great battleships, Bimarck 
and Tirpifz, both of which, it must be assumed, had transgressed 
the agreed Treaty limits in tonnage, were at least a year from 
completion. The light battle-cruisers, Schainborst and Gneisenau, 
which had been fraudulently increased by the Germans from 
10,000 tons to 26,000 tons, had been completed in 1938. Besides 
tins Germany had available the three ‘ pocket-battleships” of 
10,000 tons, Admiral Graf Spec, Admiral Scheer, and Deutschland, 
together with two fast 8-inch-gun cruisers of 10,000 tons, 
SIX light cruisers, and sixty destroyers and smaller vessels. Thus 
there was no challenge m surface craft to our command of the 
seas There was no doubt that the British Navy was overwhelm- 
ingly superior to the German in strength and m numbers, and no 
reason to assume that its science training or skill was in any way 
defective. Apart from the shortage of cruisers and destroyers, 
the Fleet had been maintained at its customary high standard. 
It had to face enormous and innumerable duties, rather than an 
antagonist. 

***** 

My views on the naval strategic situation were already largely 
formed when I went to the Admiralty. The command of the 
Baltic was vital to the enemy Scandinavian supplies, Swedish 
ore, and above all protection against Russian descents on the long, 
undefended northern coastline of Germany — m one place little 
moie than a hundred miles from Berlin — made it imperative for 
the German Navy to dominate the Baltic I was therefore sure 
that in this opening phase Germany would not compromise her 
command of that sea Thus, while submarines and raiding 
cruisers, or perhaps one pocket-battleship, might be sent out to 
disturb our traffic, no ships would be risked which weie necessary 
to the Baltic control. The German Fleet, as at this moment 
developed, must aim at this as its prime and almost its sole ob- 
jective. For the mam purposes of sea-power and for the enforce- 
ment of our principal naval offensive measure, die blockade, we 
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must of course maintain a superior fleet m our northern watcis, 
but no very large British naval forces were, it seemed, needed to 
watch the debouches from the Baltic oi from the Heligoland 
Bight. 

British security would be markedly increased if an air attack 
upon the Kiel Canal rendered that sidc-door from the Baltic 
useless, even if only at intervals. 

A year before I had sent a note upon this special operation to 
Sir Thomas Inskip. 

October 29 , 1938 

In a war with Germany the severance of the Kiel Canal would be 
an achievement of the first importance I do not claboiate this, as I 
assume it to be admitted Plans should be made to do this, and, if 
need be, all the details should be woikcd out m their vauants by a 
special technical committee Owing to there being few locks, and no 
marked difference of sea-level at the two ends of the canal, its inter- 
ruption by H E bombs, even of the heaviest type, could swiftly be 
repaired If howevci many bombs of medium size fitted with time 
fuzes, some set for a day, others for a week, and others for a month, 
etc , could be dropped in the canal, their explosions at uncertain inter- 
vals and in uncertain places would close the canal to the movement of 
warships or valuable vessels until the whole bottom had been deeply 
dredged Altci natively, special fuzes with magnetic actuation should be 
considered 

The phrase about magnetic mines is interesting m view of what 
was soon to come upon us No special action had however been 
taken 

* * * ★ * 

The British merchant fleet on the outbreak of war was about 
the same size as in 1914 It was over twenty-one million tons 
The average size of the ships had met eased, and thus there were 
few'ei This tonnage was not however all available for trade 
The Navy required auxiliary warships of various types which 
must be drawn chiefly from the highest class of liners All the 
defence Services needed ships for special purposes the Army and 
R.A F. for the movement of troops and equipment overseas, 
and the Navy for all the work at fleet bases and elsewhere, and 
particularly for providing oil fuel at strategic points all over the 
world Demands for tonnage for all these objects amounted to 
ncaily tliicc million tons, and to these must be added the shipping 
recjiurcments of the Empire oveiscas At ihc end of 1939, aftei 
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balancing gains and losses, the total Butish tonnage available for 
commercial use was about fifteen and a half million tons. 

★ •*■★** 

Italy had not declared war, and it was already clear that Musso- 
hni was waiting upon events. In this uncertainty and as a measure 
of precaution till all oui anangements were complete we thought 
It best to divert our shipping round the Cape. We had however 
already on our side, in addition to our own preponderance over 
Germany and Italy combined, the powerful fleet of France, which 
by the remarkable capacity and long administration of Admiral 
Darlan had been brought to the highest strength and degree of 
efficiency ever attained by the French Navy since the days of the 
Monarchy. Should Italy become hostile our first battlefield must 
be the Mediterranean. I was entirely opposed, except as a tem- 
porary convenience, to all plans for qmttmg the centre and merely 
sealing up the ends of the great inland sea. Our forces alone, even 
Without the aid of the French Navy and its fortified harbours, 
were sufficient to drive the Italian ships from the sea, and should 
secure complete naval command of the Mediterranean within 
two months, and possibly sooner 

The British domination of the Mediterranean would mfhet 
injuries upon an enemy Italy which might be fatal to her power of 
continuing the war. All her troops in Libya and in Abyssinia 
would be cut flowers m a vase The French and our own people 
in Egypt could be reinforced to any extent desued, while theirs 
would be overweighted, if not starved. Not to hold the Central 
Mediterranean would be to expose Egypt and the Canal, as well 
as the French possessions, to mvasion by Italian troops with 
German leadership Moreover, a senes of swift and striking 
victories in this theatre, wliich might be obtainable in the early 
weeks of a war, would have a most healthy and helpful bearing 
upon the mam struggle with Germany. Nothing should stand 
between us and these results, both naval and military. 

* * * * ★ 

I had accepted too readily when out of office the Admiralty 
view of the extent to which the submarine had been mastered. 
Whilst the technical efficiency of the Asdic apparatus was proved 
m many early encounters with U-boats, our anti-U-boat resources 
were far too limited to prevent our suffering serious losses My 
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opinion recorded at the time, “The submarine should be quite 
controllable in the outer seas, and certainly in the Mediterranean. 
There will be losses, but nothing to affect the scale of events,” was 
not incorrect Nothing of major importance occurred m the first 
year of the U-boat warfare. The Battle of the Atlantic was 
reserved for 1941 and 1942. 

In common with prevailmg Admiralty behef before the war, I 
did not sufficiently measure the danger to, or the consequent 
deterrent upon, British warships from air attack. “In my 
opimon,” I had written a few months before the war, “given with 
great humility (because these things are very difficult to judge), 
an air attack upon British warships, armed and protected as they 
now are, will not prevent full exercise of their superior sea- 
power ” However, the deterrents, albeit exaggerated, upon our 
mobihty soon become grave The air almost immediately proved 
Itself a formidable menace, especiaDy in the Mediterranean. 
Malta, with its almost negligible air defences, presented a pro- 
blem for winch there was no munediate solution On the 
other hand, in the first year no British capital ship was sunk by 
air attack. 

***** 

There was no sign at this moment of any hostile action or mtent 
upon the part of Japan The mam preoccupation of Japan was 
naturally America It did not seem possible to me that the United 
States could sit passive and watch a general assault by Japan upon 
all European establishments m the Far East, even if they them- 
selves were not for the moment involved In this case we should 
gam far more from the entry of the Umted States, perhaps only 
against Japan, if that were possible, than we should suffer from 
the hostility of Japan, vexatious though that would be. On no 
account must anythmg which threatened in the Far East divert 
us from our prime objectives m Europe. We could not protect 
out mterests and possessions in the Yellow Sea from Japanese 
attack. The farthest pomt we could defend if Japan came m 
would be the fortress of Smgapore Smgapore must hold out until 
the Mediterranean was safe and the Italian Fleet liquidated 

I did not fear at the moment of the outbreak that Japan would 
send a fleet and army to conquer Smgapore, provided that fortress 
were adequately garrisoned and supphed with food and ammuni- 
tion for at least six months. Singapore was as far from Japan as 
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Southampton from New York Over these three thousand miles 
of salt water Japan would have to send the bulk of her Fleet, 
escort at least sixty thousand men m transports m order to effect 
a landing, and begin a siege which would end only in disaster if 
the Japanese sea-coniinunications were cut at any stage. These 
views of course ceased to apply once the Japanese had occupied 
ludo-Cliiiia and Siam and had built up a powerful army and very 
heavy air foices only three hundred miles away across the Gulf 
of Siam This however did not occur for more than a year and 
a half 

As long as the British Navy was undefeated, and as long as wc 
held Singapore, no invasion of Austialia or New Zealand by 
Japan was deemed possible We could give Australasia a good 
guarantee to pi otcct them fi om this danger, hut we must do it in 
our own way, and in the proper sequence of operations. It 
seemed unlikely that a hostile Japan, exulting m the mastery of the 
Yellow Sea, would send afloat a conqueimg and colonising 
expedition to Australia. A large and well-equipped army would 
be needed for a long time to make any impression upon Austra- 
lian manhood. Such an undertaking would require the improvi- 
dent diversion of the Japanese Fleet, and its engagement in a 
long, desultory struggle in Australia. At any moment a decision 
in the Mediterranean would liberate very powciful naval forces 
to cut invaders from their base It would be easy for the United 
States to tell Japan that they would regard the sending of Japanese 
fleets and transports south of the equator as an act of war They 
might well be disposed to make such a declaration, and there 
would be no harm m soundmg them upon tliis very remote 
contingency. 

The actual strength of the British and German Fleets, built and 
building, on the night of September 3, 1939, and that of the 
American, French, Italian, and Japanese Fleets on the same basis, 
IS set forth in Appendix P It was my recorded conviction that 
t/ic first year of a world war Austraha and New Zealand would be 
m 110 danger whatever in their homeland, and by the end of the 
first year we might hope to have cleaned up the seas and oceans. 
As a foiecast of the first year of the naval war these thoughts proved 
true I shall m their proper place recount the tremendous events 
winch occLiricd in 1941 and 1942 in the Far East. 

JlS ¥ ^ ¥ 
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Newspaper opinion, lieaded by the Times, favoured the prin- 
ciple of a War Cabmet of not more than five or six Ministers, all 
of whom should be free from departmental duties Thus alone, 
It was aigued, could a broad and concerted view be taken upon 
war policy, especially m its larger aspects. Put shortly, “Five men 
with nothing to do but to run the war” was deemed the ideal 
There are however many practical objections to such a course. A 
group of detached statesmen, however Ingh their nominal 
authority, aie at a serious disadvantage in dealing with the 
Mmisters at the head of the great departments vitally concerned. 
This is especially true of the Service departments The War 
Cabinet pcisonages can have no direct responsibility for day-to- 
day events They may take major decisions, they may advise in 
general terms beforehand or criticise afterwaids, but they are no 
match, for instance, foi a First Lord of the Admiralty or a Secre- 
tary of State for War or Air, who, knowing every detail of the 
subject and supported by his piofcssional colleagues, bears the 
buiden of action United, there is little they cannot settle, but 
usually theie aie several opinions among them. Words and argu- 
ments are intermmable, and meanwhile the torrent of war takes 
Its headlong course The War Cabinet Ministers themselves 
would naturally be diffident of challenging the responsible 
Munster, armed with all Ins facts and figures They feci a com- 
pimctioii in adding to the strain upon those actually m executive 
control They tend theieforc to become more and more theoicti- 
cal supervisors and commentators, readmg an immense amount of 
material every day, but doubtful how to use their knowledge 
without doing more harm than good Often they can do little 
more than arbitrate or find a compromise in inter-departmental 
disputes It IS therefore necessary that the Mmisters in charge of 
the Foreign Office and the fightmg departments should be integral 
members of the supreme body. Usually some at least of the “Big 
Five” are chosen for their political influence, rather than for their 
knowledge of and aptitude for warlike operations The numbers 
therefore begin to grow far beyond the liimted circle originally 
conceived Of course, where the Prime Minister himself becomes 
Mmistei of Defence a strong compression is obtained, Personally, 
when I was placed in charge I did not like having unharnessed 
Mmisters around me I preferred to deal with chiefs of organisa- 
tions rather than counsellors. Everyone should do a good day’s 
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work and be accountable for some defimte task, and then they do 
not make trouble for trouble’s sake or to cut a figure. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s original War Cabinet plan was almost im- 
mediately expanded, by the force of circumstances, to include 
Lord Halifax, Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Privy 
Seal; Sir John Simon, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Chat- 
field, Mimster for the Co-ordmation of Defence; and Lord 
Hatikey, Minister without Portfoho. To these were added the 
Service Ministers, of whom I was now one, with Mr. Hore 
Belisha, Secretary of State for War, and Sir Kingsley Wood, 
Secretary of State for Air. In addition it was necessary that the 
Domimons Secretary, Mr. Eden, and Sir John Anderson as Home 
Secretary and Munster of Home Security, though not actual 
members of the War Cabmet, should be present on all occasions. 
Thus our total was eleven The decision to bring in the three 
Service Mmisters profoundly affected Lord Chatficld’s authority 
as Munster for the Co-ordmation of Defence. He accepted the 
position with Ins customary good-nature 

Apart from myself all the other Mmisters had directed our 
affairs for a good many recent years or were involved in the 
situation we now had to face both m diplomacy and war. Mr. 
Eden had resigned on foreign pohey in February 1938, I had not 
held public office for nearly eleven years. I had therefore no 
responsibihty for the past or for any want of preparation now 
apparent On the contrary, I had for the last six or seven years 
been a continual prophet of evds which had now m large measure 
come to pass. Thus, armed as I now was with the rmghty 
maclune of the Navy, on winch fell in tins phase the sole burden 
of active fighting, I did not feel myself at any disadvantage, and 
had I done so it would have been removed by the courtesy and 
loyalty of the Prime Mmistcr and Ins colleagues. All these men I 
knew very well. Most of us had served together for five years in 
Mr Baldwm’s Cabmet, and we liad of course been constantly m 
contact, friendly or controversial, through the changmg scenes of 
Parhamentary hfe Sir Jolui Simon and I however represented an 
older political generation. I had served, off and on, in British 
Governments for fifteen yeais, and he for almost as long, before 
any of the others had gained public office. I had been at the head 
of the Admiialty or Ministry of Munitions through tlic stresses 
of the First World War. Although the Prime Minister was my 
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senior by some years m age, I was almost the only antediluvian. 
This might well have been a matter of reproach m a time of crisis, 
when it was natural and popular to demand the force of young 
men and new ideas. I saw therefore that 1 should have to strive 
my utmost to keep pace with the generation now m power and 
with fresh young giants who imght at any time appear. In this I 
rehed upon knowledge as well as upon all possible zeal and mental 
energy. 

For this purpose I had recourse to a method of life which had 
been forced upon me at the Admiralty in 1914 and 1915, and 
which I found greatly extended my daily capacity for work. I 
always went to bed at least for one hour as early as possible in the 
afternoon, and exploited to the full my happy gift of falling 
almost immediately mto deep sleep By this means I was able to 
press a day and a half’s work mto one. Nature had not intended 
mankind to work from eight in the mormng until midnight 
without that refreshment of blessed obhvion which, even if it only 
lasts twenty minutes, is sufficient to renew all the vital forces I 
regretted having to send myself to bed like a child every after- 
noon, but I was rewarded by bemg able to work through the 
night until two or even later — sometimes much later — m the 
mormng, and begm the new day between eight and nine o’clock. 
This routme I observed throughout the war, and I commend it to 
others if and when they find it necessary for a long spell to get the 
last scrap out of the human structure The First Sea Lord, Ad- 
miral Pound, as soon as he had realised my technique, adopted it 
himself, except that he did not actually go to bed, but dozed off 
m his arm-chair. He even carried the policy so far as often to go 
to sleep during the Cabinet meetings. One word about the Navy 
was however sufficient to awaken him to the fullest activity. 
Nothing shpped past his vigilant ear, or his comprehending 
imnd. 
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Sea War Alone - The Admit ally War Plan - The U-hoat Attack - 
The Asdic Trawlers - Control of Merchant Shipping - The Convoy 
System - Blockade - Record of My First Conference - Need of the 
Southern Irish Ports - The Mam Fleet Base - Inadequate Precautions 

- “Htde-and-Seek" - My Visit to Scapa Flow - Refections at Loch 
Ewe - Loss of the “Courageous” - Cruiser Policy - The First Month 
of the U-Boat War - A Fruitful September - Wider Naval Operations 

- Ardour of the Polish Navy - Piesident Roosevelt’s Letter. 


A stonishment was world-wide when Elider’s crash- 
ing onslaught upon Poland and the declarations of war 
upon Germany by Britain and France were followed only 
by a prolonged and oppressive pause Mr. Chamberlain m a 
private letter published by his biographer dcsciibcd'tlns phase as 
“Twilight War”,* and I find the expression so just and expressive 
that I have adopted it as the title for tins Book The French armies 
made no attack upon Germany. Their mobilisation completed, 
they remained in contact motionless along the whole fiont. No 
air action, except reconnaissance, was taken against Britain, nor 
was any air attack made upon France by the Germans. The 
French Government requested us to abstain from air attack on 
Germany, stating that it would provoke retaliation upon their 
war factories, winch were unprotected We contented ourselves 
with dropping pamphlets to rouse the Germans to a Ingher 
morality This strange phase of the war on land and in the air 
astounded everyone. France and Britain remained impassive 
while Poland was in a few weeks destroyed or subjugated by the 
whole might of the German war machine. Hitler had no reason 
to complain of tins. 

The war at sea, on the contrary, began from the first hour with 

* Feilmg, oj) ^l^ , p 424. 
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full intensity, and the Admiralty therefore became the active 
centre of events. On September 3 all our sbps were sailmg about 
the world on their normal busmess. Suddenly they were set upon 
by U-boats carefully posted beforehand, especially in the Western 
Approaches At 9 p m that very mght the outward-bound 
passenger Imer Athenia, of 13,500 tons, was torpedoed, and foun- 
dered with a loss of n 2 lives, including twenty-eight American 
citizens This outrage broke upon the world within a few hours 
The German Government, to prevent any misunderstandmg in 
the United States, immediately issued a statement that 1 per- 
sonally had ordered a bomb to be placed on board this vessel in 
order by its destruction to prejudice German-American relations. 
This falsehood received some credence m unfriendly quarters * 
On the 5th and 6th the Bosnia, Royal Sceptre, and Rio Clato were 
sunk off the coast of Spam All these were important vessels. 

My first Admiralty minute was concerned with the probable 
scale of the U-boat menace m the immediate future: 

Director of Noual Intelligence 4 ix.39 

Let me have a statement of the German U-boat forces, actual and 
prospective, for the next few months. Please distinguish between 
ocean-going and smaU-size U-boats Give the estimated radius of 
action m days and miles m each case. 

I was at once informed that the enemy had sixty U-boats and 
that a hundred would be ready early m 1940. A detailed answer 
was returned on the 5th, which shoiud be studied. ■}■ The numbers 

* Sec also Nuremberg Documents, Pt IV, p 267 ff — the confession of the U-boat captain^ 
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of long-range endurance vessels were formidable, and revealed 
the mtentions of the enemy to work far out m the oceans as soon 
as possible. 

iff "A "k ^ 

Comprehensive plans existed at the Admiralty for multiplymg 
our anti-submarme craft. In particular preparations had been 
made to take up eighty-six of the largest and fastest trawlers and 
to equip them with Asdics; the conversion of many of these was 
already well advanced. A war-time building programme of 
destroyers, both large and small, and of ermsers, with many 
ancillary vessels, was also ready in every detail, and this came into 
operation automatically with the declaration of war. The pre- 
vious war had proved the sovereign merits of convoy. The 
Admiralty had for some days assumed control of the movements 
of all merchant shipping, and shipmasters were required to obey 
orders about their routes or about joining convoy. Our weakness 
m escort vessels had however forced the Admiralty to devise a 
pohey of evasive routmg on the oceans, unless and until the 
enemy adopted unrestricted U-boat warfare, and to confine con- 
voys in the first instance to the east coast of Britain But the 
sinking of the Athenia upset these plans, and we adopted convoy 
in the North Atlantic forthwith. 

The orgamsation of convoy had been fuUy prepared, and ship- 
owners had already been brought into regular consultation on 
matters of defence wluch affected them Furthermore instructions 
had been issued for the guidance of sin p masters m the many un- 
familiar tasks which would mevitably fall upon them in war, and 
special signalling as well as other equipment had been provided 
to enable them to take their place m convoy. The men of the 
Merchant Navy faced the tmkno'wn future with determination 
Not content with a passive role, they demanded weapons. The 
use of guns in self-defence by merchant ships has always been 
recognised as justifiable by international law, and the defensive 
arrmng of all seagoing merchant ships, together with the training 
of the crews, formed an integral part of the Admiralty plans, 
which were at once put into effect. To force the U-boat to attack 
submerged and not merely by gun-fire on the surface not only 
gave a greater chance for a ship to escape, but caused the attacker 
to expend his precious torpedoes more lavishly and often frmt- 
lessly. Foresight had preserved the guns of the previous wax for 
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use agamst U-boats, but there was a grave shortage of anti- 
aircraft weapons It was very many months before adequate self- 
protection against air attack could be provided for merchant 
ships, which suffered severe losses meanwhile. We planned from 
these first days to equip during the first three months of war a 
thousand ships with at least an anti-submarme gun each. This 
was m fact achieved. 

Besides protecting our own shippmg, we had to drive German 
commerce off the seas and stop all imports mto Germany Block- 
ade was enforced with full rigour A Ministry of Economic War- 
fare was formed to guide the policy, whilst the Admiralty con- 
trolled Its execution. Enemy shipping, as m 1914, virtually 
vamshed almost at once from the high seas The German ships 
mostly took refuge in neutral ports, or, when mtercepted, scuttled 
themselves. None the less, fifteen ships, totalling 75,000 tons, 
were captured and put into service by the Alhes before the end 
of 1939- The great German hner Bremen, after sheltering in the 
Soviet port of Murmansk, reached Germany only because she 
was spared by the Bntish submarine Salmon, which observed 
rightly and punctiliously the conventions of international law * 

★ * * * * 

I held my first Adnuralty conference on the night of Septem- 
ber 4. On account of the importance of the issues, before going 
to bed m the small hours I recorded its conclusions for circulation 
and action m my own words . 

5 IX 39 

1. In this first phase, with Japan placid, and Italy neutral though 
indeterminate, the pnme attack appears to fall on the approaches to 
Great Bntain from the Atlantic 

2. The convoy system is being set up. By convoy system is meant 
only anti-sub manne convoy All question of dealing with raiding 
cruisers or heavy ships is excluded from this particular paper 

3 The First Sea Lord is considenng a movement to the Western 
Approaches of Great Bntain of whatever destroyers and escort vessels 
can be scraped from the Eastern and Mediterranean theatres, with the 
object of adding, if possible, twelve to the escorts for convoys. These 

*This submanne was commanded by Lieutenant-Commander Bickford, who was 
JpeaaJly promoted for tus numerous exploits, but was soon afterwards lost with his 
vessel 
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should be available dunng the penod of, say, a month, until the flow 
of Asdic trawlers begins. A statement should be prepared showing the 
prospective delivenes during October of these vessels It would seem 
well, at any rate in the earhest dehveries, not to wait for the arming of 
them with guns, but to rely upon depth-charges Gun-arimng can be 
reconsidered when the pressure eases 
4. The Director of the Trade Division (DTD) should be able to 
report daily the inward movement of all British merchant ships ap- 
proaclnng the Island For this purpose, if necessary, a room and addi- 
tional staff should be provided A chart of large size should show at 
each morning all vessels within two, or better still three, days’ distance 
from our shores The guidance or control of each of these vessels must 
be foreseen and prescribed so that there is not one whose case has not 
been individually dealt with, as far as our resources allow Pray let me 
have proposals to implement this, which should come into being 
within twenty-four hours, and work up later The necessary contacts 
with the Board of Trade or other departments concerned should be 
effected and reported upon 

5 The D.T D should also prepare to-morrow a scheme under 
which every captain or master of a merchant ship from the Atlantic 
(including the Bay) is visited on arrival by a competent naval authority, 
who m the name of the DTD will examine the record of the course 
he has steered, including zigzags All infractions or divergences from 
Admiralty instructions should be pointed out, and all serious de- 
partures should be punished, examples being made by dismissal The 
Admiralty assume responsibility, and the merchant skippers must be 
made to obey Details of this scheme should be worked out in per- 
sonnel and regulations, together with appropriate penalties 

6 For the present it would seem wise to maintain the diversion of 
merchant traffic from the Mediterranean to the Cape route This 
would not exclude the passage of convoys for troops, to which of 
course merchant vessels winch were handy might add themselves. 
But these convoys can only be occasional, i e , not more than once a 
month or three weeks, and they must be regarded not as part of the 
trade protection, but as naval operations 

7 It follows from the above that in this period, i e , the first six 
weeks or two months of the war, the Red Sea will also be closed 
to everything except naval operations, or perhaps coastal traffic to 
Egypt 

8 This unpleasant situation would be eased by the dehveries of the 
Asdic trawlers and other reliefs Secondly, by the determination of the 
attitude of Italy. We cannot be sure that the Italian uncertainty will 
be cleared up in the next six weeks, though we should press His 
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Majesty’s Govemtnem to bring it to a head in a favourable sense 
as soon as possible Meanwhile the heavy ships in the Mediterranean 
will be on the defensive, and can therefore spire some of the destroyer 
protection they would need if they were required to approach Itahan 
waters 

9 The question of a breaking out of any of the five (or seven) 
German ships of weight would be a major naval crisis reqmring a 
special plan. It is impossible for the Admiralty to provide escorts for 
convoys of merchant ships against serious surface attack These raids, 
if they occur, could only be dealt with as a naval operation by the 
main Fleet, which would orgamse the necessary hunting parties to 
attack the enemy, the trade being cleared out of the way so far as 
possible till results were obtamed 

The First Lord submits these notes to his naval colleagues for con- 
sideration, /or criticism and correction, and hopes to receive proposals for 
action in the sense desired- 

The orgamsation of outward-bound convoys was brought into 
force almost at once. By September 8 three mam routes had 
begun to work, namely, from Liverpool and from the Thames to 
the western ocean, and a coastal convoy between the Thames and 
the Forth Staffs for the control of convoys at these ports and 
many others at home and abroad were included in the War Plan, 
and had already been dispatched. Meanwhile all slnps outward 
bound in the Channel and Irish Sea and not in convoy were 
ordered to Plymouth and Mdford Haven, and all independent 
outward saihngs were cancelled. Overseas arrangements for 
forimng homeward-bound convoys were pressed forward The 
first of them sailed from Freetown on September 14 and from 
Hahfax, Nova Scotia, on the i6th. Before the end of the month 
regular ocean convoys were m operation, outward from the 
Thames and Liverpool and homeward from Halifax, Gibraltar, 
and Freetown. 

Upon all the vital need of feedmg the Island and developmg our 
power to wage war there now at once fell the numbing loss of the 
Southern Irish ports. This imposed a grievous restriction on the 
radius of action of our already scarce destroyers. 

First Sea Lord and others 5 ix 39 

A special report should be drawn up by the heads of departments 
concerned and sent to the First Lord through the First Sea Lord and 
the Naval Staff upon the questions arising from the so-called neutrality 
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of the so-called Eire Various considerations arise: (i) What does 
Intelligence say about possible succouring of U-boats by Irish mal- 
contents in West of Ireland inlets? If they throw bombs in London,* 
why should they not supply fuel to U-boats? Extreme vigilance 
should be practised. 

Secondly, a study is required of the addition to the radius of our 
destroyers through not having the use of Berehaven or other South 
Insh anti-submarine bases; showmg also the advantage to be gained 
by our having these facilities. 

The Board must reahse that we may not be able to obtain satisfac- 
tion, as the question of Einsh neutrality raises political issues which 
have not yet been faced, and which the First Lord is not certain he 
can solve. But the full case must be made for consideration. 

***** 

After the institution of the convoy system the next vital naval 
need was a safe base for the Fleet. At lo p m on September 5 I 
held a lengthy conference on tins It recalled many old memories. 
In a war vnth Germany Scapa Flow is the true strategic point 
from which the British Navy can control the exits from the North 
Sea and enforce blockade. It was only in the last two years of the 
previous war that the Grand Fleet was judged to have sufficient 
superiority to move south to Rosyth, where it had the advantage 
of lying at a first-class dockyard But Scapa, on account of its 
greater distance from German air bases, was now plainly the best 
position, and had been defimtely chosen m the Admiralty War 
Plan. 

In the autumn of 1914 a wave of uneasiness had swept the 
Grand Fleet. The idea had got round that “the German submarines 
were coming after them into the harbours”. Nobody at the Adimralty 
then believed that it was possible to take a submarine, submerged, 
through the mtricate and swirling channels by winch the great 
lake of Scapa can alone be entered The violent tides and currents 
of the Pentland Firth, often running eight or ten knots, had 
seemed m those days to be an effective deterrent But a mood of 
doubt spread tlirough the mighty array of perhaps a hundred 
large vessels which in those days composed the Grand Fleet. 
On two or three occasions, notably on October 17, 1914, the 
alarm was given that there was a U-boat inside the anchorage. 
Guns were fired, destroyers thrashed the waters, and the whole 

* Tins referred to a cnmina] act unconnected with the war 
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gigantic armada put to sea in haste and dudgeon. In the final 
result the Admiralty were proved right. No German subraatme 
m that war ever overcame the terrors of the passage. It was only 
in 1918, at the very end of the war, that a U-boat made the 
attempt, and perished m this final desperate effort. Nevertheless, 
I retamed a most vivid and unpleasant memory of those days and 
of the extreme exertions we made to block all the entrances and 
reassure the Fleet. 

There were now m 1939 two dangers to be considered: the 
first, the old one of submarme incursion; the second, the new 
one of the air. I was surprised to learn at my conference that 
more precautions had not been taken m botli cases to prepare the 
defences against modem forms of attack. Anti-submarme booms 
of new design were m position at each of die three mam entrances, 
but these consisted merely of smgle hues of net. The narrow and 
tortuous approaches on the east side of the Flow, defended only 
by remnants of the blockships placed m the former war, and 
remforced now by two or three recent additions, remamed a 
source of anxiety. On account of the increased size, speed, and 
power of modern submarmes, the old behef that the strong tidal 
streams made diese passages impassable to a submarme no longer 
earned conviction m responsible quarters. As a result of the 
conference on my second evemng at the Admiralty many orders 
were given for additional nets and blockmgs 

The new danger from the air had been ahnost entirely ignored 
Except for two batteries of anti-aircraft guns to defend the naval 
od tanks at Hoy and the destroyer anchorage, there were no air 
defences at Scapa. One airfield near Kirkwall was available for 
the use of naval aircraft when the Fleet was present, but no 
provision had been made for immediate R.A F. participation m 
the defence, and the shore Radar station, although operative, was 
not wholly effective. Plans for basing two RAF. fighter 
squadrons at Wick had been approved, but this measure could not 
become effective before 1940. I caDed for an immediate plan of 
acnon. Our air defence was so steamed, our resources so hnuted, 
and our vulnerable pomts — ^mcludmg aU vast London — so 
numerous that it was no use askmg for much. On the other 
hand, protecuon from air attack was now needed only for five or 
six great ships, each carrymg a powerful anti-aircraft armament 
of Its own To keep tlimgs gomg the Adrmralty undertook to 
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provide two squadrons of naval fighter aircraft wlnlst the Fleet 
was in Scapa. 

It seemed most important to have the artillery in position at the 
shortest interval, and meanwhile there was nothing for it but to 
adopt the same pohcy of “bde-and-seek” to wbch we had been 
forced in the autumn days of 1914. The west coast of Scotland 
had many landlocked anchorages easy to protect from U-boat 
by indicator nets and ceaseless patrolhng. We had found conceal- 
ment in the previous war a good security; but even in those days 
the curiosity of a wandering aeroplane, perhaps fuelled by traitor 
hands, had filled our hearts with fear. Now that the range of 
aircraft exposed the whole British Islands at any time to photo- 
grapbc recomiaissance macbnes, there was no sure concealment 
against large-scale attack either by U-boats or from the air. How- 
ever, there were so few ships to cover, and they could be moved 
so often from one place to another, that, having no alternative, 
we accepted the hazard with as good a grace as possible. 

**■*■*•* 

I felt It my duty to visit Scapa at the earhest moment. I had 
not met the Commander-in-Cbef, Sir Charles Forbes, smee Lord 
Chatfield had taken me to the Anti-Submarme School at Port- 
land in June 1938 I therefore obtained leave from our daily 
Cabinets, and started for Wick with a small personal staff on the 
night of September 14. I spent most of the next two days inspect- 
ing the harbour and the entrances, with their booms and nets I 
was assured that they were as good as m the last war, and that 
important additions and improvements were bemg made or were 
on the way. I stayed with the Commander-ui-Chief in his flag- 
slup, Nelson, and discussed not only Scapa but the whole naval 
problem with him and Ins principal officers. The rest of the Fleet 
was bding in Loch Ewe, and on the 17th the Adimral took me to 
them in the Nelson. As we came out tbough the gateway mto 
the open sea I was surprised to see no escort of destroyers for this 
great sbp. “I thought,” I remarked, “you never went to sea 
without at least two, even for a single battlesbp ” But the 
Admiral replied, “Of course, that is what we should like, but we 
haven’t got the destroyers to carry out any such rule There are a 
lot of patrolling craft about, and we shall be into the Minchcs in 
a few horns ” 
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It was, like the others, a lovely day. All went well, and m the 
evening we anchored in Loch Ewe, where the four or five other 
great ships of the Home Fleet were assembled. The narrow entry 
into the loch was closed by several lines of indicator nets, and 
patrolling craft with Asdics and depth-charges, as well as picket- 
boats, were numerous and busy. On every side rose the purple 
hills of Scotland in all their splendour My thoughts went back a 
quarter of a century to that other September when I had last 
visited Sir John Jelhcoe and his captains in this very bay, and had 
found them with their long lines of battleships and cruisers drawn 
out at anchor, a prey to the same uncertainties as now afflicted 
us. Most of the captains and admirals of those days were dead, 
or had long passed into retirement The responsible senior officers 
who were now presented to me as I visited the various ships had 
been young lieutenants or even midshipmen in those far-off days. 
Before the former war I had had three years’ preparation in 
which to make the acquaintance and approve the appointments of 
most of the high personnel, but now all these were new figures 
and new faces. The perfect discipline, style, and bearing, the 
ceremonial routine — all were unchanged But an entirely different 
generation filled the uniforms and the posts. Only the ships had 
most of them been laid down in my tenure. None of them was 
new It was a strange experience, like suddenly resuming a pre- 
vious incarnation. It seemed that I was all that survived m the 
same position I had held so long ago But no, the dangers had 
survived too. Danger from beneath the waves, more serious with 
more powerful U-boats, danger from the air, not merely of 
being spotted in your hiding-place, but of heavy and perhaps 
destructive attack! 

Havmg mspected two more ships on the morning of the i8th, 
and formed durmg my visit a strong feeling of confidence m the 
Commander-m-Chief, I motored from Loch Ewe to Inverness, 
where our tram awaited us. We had a picmc lunch on the way 
by a stream, sparkhng m hot sunshine I felt oddly oppressed with 
my memories. 

For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stones of the death of kings. 

No one had ever been over the same terrible course twice with 
such an interval between. No one had felt its dangers and respon- 
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sibihties from the summit as I had, or, to descend to a small pomt, 
understood how First Lords of the Admiralty are treated when 
great ships are sunk and thmgs go wrong If we were in fact gomg 
over the same cycle a second time, should I have once again to 
endure the pangs of dismissal? Fisher, Wilson, Battenberg, 
Jelhcoe, Beatty, Pakenham, Sturdee, all gone^ 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-liaU deserted, 

Whose hghts are fled. 

Whose garlands dead. 

And all but he departed 

And what of the supreme, measureless ordeal m which we were 
agam urevocably plunged? Poland in its agony, France but a 
pale reflection of her former warhke ardour, the Russian Colossus 
no longer an ally, not even neutral, possibly to become a foe. 
Italy no friend Japan no aUy. Would America ever come m 
agam? The Bntish Empire remamed mtact and glonously united, 
but ill-prepared, unready We still had command of the sea. We 
were wocfuUy outmatched m numbers m this new mortal weapon 
of the au Somehow the hght faded out of the landscape 
We jomed our tram at Inverness and travelled through the 
afternoon and mght to London. As we got out at Euston the 
next mormng I was surprised to see the First Sea Lord on the 
platform. Admiral Pound’s look was grave. “I have bad news 
for you. First Lord. The Courageous was sunk yesterday evening 
m the Bristol Channel ” The Courageous was one of our oldest 
aircraft-carriers, but a very necessary slnp at this time I thanked 
him for coming to break it to me Inmself, and said, “We can’t 
expect to carry on a war hke this without that sort of thing hap- 
pemng from time to time. I have seen lots of it before ” And 
so to bath and the toil of another day 
In order to bridge the gap of two or three weeks between the 
outbreak of war and the completion of our auxihary anti-U-boat 
flotillas, we had decided to use the aircraft-carriers with some 
freedom m helping to brmg m the unarmed, unorgamsed, and 
unconvoyed traffic which was then approaching our shores m 
large numbers This was a risk which it was right to run. The 
Courageous, attended by four destroyers, had been thus employed. 
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Towards evening on the lydi two of these had to go to hunt 
a U-boat which was attacking a merchant slnp. When the 
Courageous turned into the wmd at dusk, in order to enable her 
own aircraft to alight upon her landing-deck, she happened, m 
her unpredictable course, by what may have been a hundicd-to- 
one chance, to meet a U-boat Out of the crew of 1,260 over 500 
were drowned, including Captam Makeig-Joiies, who went down 
with his ship. Three days before another of our aircraft-carriers, 
later to become famous, H M.S Ark Royal, had also been attacked 
by a submarme while similarly engaged Mercifully the torpedoes 
missed, and her assailant was promptly sunk by her escorting 
destroyers. 

* * ★ ★ * 

Outstandmg among our naval problems was that of dealing 
effectively with surface raiders, which would inevitably make 
their appearance 111 the near future as they had done in 1914. 

On September 12 1 issued the following minute. 

First Lord to First Sea Lord 121X.39 

Cruiser Policy 

111 the past we have sought to protect our trade against sudden 
attack by [means of] cruisers, having regard to the vast ocean spaces 
to be controlled, the principle was “the more the better” In the search 
for enemy raiders or cruisers even small cruiscis could play their part, 
and in the case of the Emden we were forced to gather over twenty 
ships before she was rounded up However, a long view of cruiser 
policy would seem to suggest tliat a new Unit of Search is required, 
"Whereas a cruiser squadron of four ships could search on a fiont of, 
say, 80 miles, a single cruiser accompanied by an aircraft-carrier could 
cover at least 300 nules, or, if the movement of the ship is taken into 
account, 400 miles On the other hand, we must apprehend that the 
raiders of the future will be powerful vessels, eager to fight a single- 
ship action if a chance is presented. The mere multiplication of small, 
weak cruisers is no means of ridding the seas of poweiful raiders. 
Indeed they are only an easy prey The raider, cornered at length, 
wiU overwhelm one weak vessel and escape from the cordon 

Every Umt of Search must be able to find, to catch, and to kiU 
For this purpose we require a number of cruisers superior to the 
io,00o-ton type, or else pairs of our own io,ooo-ton type These 
must he accompanied by small aircraft-carriers carrying perhaps a 
dozen or two dozen maclunes, and of the smallest possible displace- 
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merit. The ideal Unit of Search would be one killer or two three- 
quarter killers, plus one aircraft-carrier, plus four ocean-going 
destroyers, plus two or three specially-constructed tankers of good 
speed Such a formation cruising would be protected against sub- 
marines, and could search an enormous area and destroy any smgle 
raider when detected 

The pohey of formmg hunting groups as discussed in this 
mmute, comprismg balanced forces capable of scouring wide 
areas and overwhelming any raider within the field of search, was 
developed so far as our hmited resources allowed, and I shall refer 
to this subject again m a later chapter The same idea was after- 
awards more fully expanded by the United States m their Task 
Force system, which made an important contribution to the art of 
sea warfare 

★ ★ ★ St ★ 

Towards the end of the month I thought it would be well for 
me to give the House some coherent story of what was happenmg 
and why. 

First Lord to Prime Minister 24 ix 39 

Would It not be well for me to make a statement to the House on 
the anti-submarine warfare and general naval position, more at length 
than what you could give m your own speech? I tlnnk I could speak 
for twenty-five or thirty minutes on the subject, and that this would 
do good. At any rate, when I saw in confidence sixty Press representa- 
tives the other day they appeared vastly relieved by the account I was 
able to give If this idea commended itself to you, you would perhaps 
say in your speech that I would give a fuUer account later on in the 
discussion, which I suppose will take place on Thursday, as the Budget 
IS on Wednesday 

Mr. Chamberlain readily assented, and accordingly m his speech 
on the 26th he told the House that I would make a statement on 
the sea war as soon as he sat down This was the first time, apart 
from answering questions, that I had spoken in Parliament smee 
I had entered the Government. I had a good tale to tell In the 
first seven days our losses in tonnage had been half the weekly 
losses of the month of April 1917, which was the peak year of 
the U-boat attack in the first war. We had already made pro- 
gress by setting in motion the convoy system, secondly, by 
pressing on with the armmg of all our merchant slnps, and, 
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thirdly, by our counter-attack upon the U-boats. “In the first 
week our losses by U-boat sinkings amounted to 65,000 tons; m 
the second week they were 46,000 tons; and in the third week they 
were 21,000 tons. In the last six days we have lost only 9,000 
tons.”* I observed throughout that habit of understatement and 
of avoiding all optimistic forecasts which had been inculcated 
upon me by the hard experiences of the past. “One must not 
dwell,” I said, “upon these reassurmg figures too much, for war 
IS full of unpleasant surprises. But certainly I am entitled to say 
that so far as they go these figures need not cause any undue 
despondency or alarm.” 

Meanwhile [I continued] the whole vast business of our world- wide 
trade continues without interruption or appreciable dmuiiution Great 
convoys of troops are escorted to their various destinations The 
enemy’s ships and commerce have been swept from the seas Over 
2,000,000 tons of German shipping is now sheltering m German, 
or interned in neutral, harbours . In the first fortnight of the war 
we have actually arrested, seized, and converted to our own use 
67,000 tons more German merchandise than has been sunk in ships of 
our own . . Again I reiterate my caution against over-sanguine con- 
clusions. We have in fact however got more supplies m tms country 
this afternoon than we should have if no war had been declared and 
no U-boat had come into action It is not going beyond the limits of 
prudent statement if I say that at that rate it will take a long time to 
starve us out 

* The foUowing ate the cortected figures 

British Merchant Shipping Losses by Enemy Action, Septembeh 1939 




(Umbers of ships shown in bnickcls) 

Submarine 
(Gross tons) 

Other Causes 
(Gross tons) 

1st Week 

(September 

3 - 9 ) 

64,595 

(n) 

— 

2nd Wepk 

(September 
3rd Week 

10-16) 

53,561 

(ti) 

IT , 437 ( 2 ) 
(mine) 

(September 

17-23) 

12,750 

(3) 



4th Week 

(September 

24-30) 

. . . . 4,646 

(I) 

5,051 (i) 

(surface 
raider) 


Total 

135,552 

(26) 

152,040 

16,488 {3) 
(29) 


In addition there were losses in neutral and Allied shipping amounting to J5 ships, of 
33,527 tons. 
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From time to time the German. U-boat commanders have tried their 
best to behave with humamty We have seen them give good warning 
and also endeavour to help the crews to find their way to port One 
German captam signalled to me personally the position of a British 
ship which he had just sunk, and urged that rescue should be sent 
He signed his message “German Submarme” I was m some doubt at 
the time to what address I should direct a reply However, he is now 
in our hands, and is treated with all consideration 

Even taking six or seven U-boats sunk as a safe figure,* that is one- 
tenth of the total enemy submarme fleet as it existed at the declaration 
of war, destroyed during the first fortmght of the war, and it is prob- 
ably one-quarter, or perhaps even one-third, of all the U-boats which 
are being employed actively But the British attack upon the U-boats 
is only just beginmng Our hunting force is gettmg stronger every 
day By the end of October we expect to have three times the hunting 
force which was operatmg at the begmnmg of the war 

This speech, which lasted only twenty-five minutes, was 
extremely well received by the House, and in fact it recorded the 
failure or the first German U-boat attack upon our trade. My 
fears were for the future, but our preparations for 1941 were now 
proceeding with all possible speed and on the largest scale which 
our vast resources would allow 

By the end of September we had little cause for dissatisfaction 
with the results of the first impact of the war at sea I could feel 
that I had effectively taken over the great department winch I 
knew so well and loved with a discriminating eye, I now knew 
what there was m hand and on the way. I knew where every- 
thing was I had visited all the principal naval ports and met all 
the Commanders-m-Chief. By the Letters Patent constituting 
the Board, the First Lord is “responsible to Crown and Parliament 
for all the business of the Admiralty”, and I certainly felt prepared 
to discharge that duty m fact as well as in form 

On the whole the month of September had been prosperous 
and fruitful for the Navy We had made the immense, delicate, 
and hazardous transition from peace to war Forfeits had to be 
paid m the first few weeks by a world-wide commerce suddenly 
attacked contrary to formal mternational agreement by mdis- 

* We now know that only two U-boats were sunk m September 1939 
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criminate U-boat warfare, but the convoy system was now in 
full flow, and merchant ships were leaving our ports every day by 
scores with a gmi, sometimes high-anglc, mounted aft, and a 
nucleus of trained gunners The Asdic-equipped trawlers and 
other small craft armed with depth-charges, all well prepared by 
the Admiralty befoie the outbreak, were now coming daily into 
commission m a growing stream, with trained crews We all felt 
sure that the first attack of the U-boat on British trade had been 
broken and that the menace was m thorough and hardening 
control It was obvious diat the Germans would build sub- 
marines by hundreds, and no doubt numerous shoals were upon 
the slips m various stages of completion. In twelve months, 
certainly m eighteen, we must expect the mam U-boat war to 
begm. But by that time we hoped that our mass of new flotillas 
and anti-U-boat craft, which was our First Priority, would be 
ready to meet it with a proportionate and effective predominance 
The painful dearth of anti-aircraft guns, especially 3.7-inch and 
Bofors, could, alas, ordy be relieved after many months, but 
measures had been taken within die liimts of our resources to 
provide for the defence of our naval harbours, and meanwhile the 
Fleet, wble ruhng the oceans, would have to go on playmg hide- 
and-seek 

In the wider sphere of naval operations no definite challenge 
had yet been made to our position After the temporary suspen- 
sion of traffic in the Mediterranean our shipping soon moved 
agam through tins invaluable corridor Meanwlule the transport 
of the Expeditionary Force to France was proceeding smoothly 
The Home Fleet itself, “somewhere in the North”, was ready to 
intercept any sortie by the few heavy ships of the enemy. The 
blockade of Germany was being enforced by similar methods to 
those employed in the previous war. The Northern Patrol had 
been established between Scotland and Iceland, and by the end 
of the first month a total of nearly three thundred thousand tons 
of goods destined for Germany had been seized in prize, against 
a loss to ourselves of a hundred and forty thousand tons by enemy 
action at sea. Overseas our cruisers were huntmg down German 
ships, while at the same time providing cover against attack on 
our shipping by raiders German shipping had thus come to a 
standstill By the end of September 335 German ships, totalling 
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nearly 750,000 tons, were immobilised iti foreign ports Few 
therefore fell into our hands. 

Our Allies also played their part The French took an important 
share in the control of the Mediterranean In home waters and the 
Bay of Biscay they also helped in the battle against the U-boats, 
and in the central Atlantic a powerful force based on Dakar 
formed part of the Allied plans agamst surface raiders 

The young Polish Navy distmguished itself. Early m the war 
three modern destroyers and two submarmes, Wilk and Orzel, 
escaped from Poland, and, defymg the German forces mtheBaltic, 
succeeded in reaching England. The escape of the submarine 
Orzel IS an epic. Sailing from Gdynia when the Germans mvaded 
Poland, she first cruised m the Baltic, putting mto the neutral 
port of Talhnn on September 15 to land her sick captain. The 
Esthoman authorities decided to intern the vessel, placed a guard 
on board, and removed her charts and the breech-blocks of her 
guns. Undismayed, her commanding officer put to sea, after 
overpowermg the guard In the ensuing weeks the submarine 
was continually hunted by sea and air patrols, but eventually, 
without even charts, made her escape from the Baltic mto the 
North Sea. Here she was able to transmit a faint wireless signal to 
a British station giving her supposed position, and on October 14 
was met and escorted into safety by a British destroyer. 

■k *■ * * * 

In September I was delighted to receive a personal letter from 
President Roosevelt. I had only met him once in the previous 
war. It was at a dinner at Gray’s Inn, and I had been struck by his 
magnificent presence in all his youth and strength. There had 
been no opportunity for anything but salutations. 

President Roosevelt to Mr Churchill 111x39 

It IS because you and I occupied similar positions m the World War 
that I want you to know how glad I am that you are back again in the 
Admiralty Your problems are, I reahse, complicated by new factors, 
but the essential is not very different What I want you and the Prime 
Minister to know is that I shall at all times welcome it if you will 
keep me in touch personally with anything you want me to know 
about You can always send sealed letters through your pouch or my 
pouch 
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K am glad you did the Marlborough volumes before this thmg started 
—and I much enjoyed reading them. 

I responded with alacnty, using the signature of “Naval 
Person”, and thus began that long and memorable correspondence 
—covering perhaps a thousand communications on each side, and 
lasting till his death mote than five years later. 


m 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE RUIN OF POLAND 


The German Plan of Invaswn - Unsound Polish Dispositions - In- 
feriority in Artillery and Tanks - Destruction of the Polish Air Force - 
The First Week - The Second Week - The Heroic Polish Counter- 
Attack - Extermination - The Turn of the Soviets - The Warsaw 
Radio Silent ~ The Modern Blitzkrieg - My Memorandum of Septem- 
ber 21 ~ Our Immediate Dangers - My Broadcast of October i. 


I f\ / EANWHILE around the Cabinet table we were wit- 
/ \ / nessing the swift and almost mechanical destruction of a 
Jl y Xweaker State accordmg to Hitler s method and long 
design. Poland was open to German mvasion on three sides. In 
all fifty-six divisions, including all his mne armoured and motor- 
ised divisions, composed the mvaduig armies. From East Prussia 
the Third Army (eight divisions) advanced southwards on War- 
saw and Bialystok From Pomerama the Fourth Army (twelve 
divisions) was ordered to destroy the Pohsh troops in the Danzig 
Corridor, and then move south-eastward to Warsaw along both 
banks of the Vistula The frontier opposite the Posen bulge was 
held defensively by German reserve troops, but on their right to 
the southward lay the Eighth Army (seven divisions), whose task 
was to cover the left flank of the main thrust. This thrust was 
assigned to the Tenth Army (seventeen divisions), directed 
straight upon Warsaw. Further south again the Fourteenth 
Army (fourteen divisions) had a dual task, first to capture the 
important industrial area west of Cracow, and then, if the mam 
front prospered, to make direct for Lemberg (Lwow), m South- 
east Poland 

Thus the Polish forces on the frontiers were first to be pene- 
trated, and then overwhelmed and surrounded by two pincer 
movements, the first from the north and south-west on Warsaw, 
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the second and more far-rcachiug, “outer” pmcers, formed by 
the Third Army advanemg by Brest-Litovsk, to be jomed by the 
Fourteenth Army after Lemberg was gained Those who escaped 
the closmg of the Warsaw pmcers would thus be cut off from 
retreat into Roumania. Over fifteen hundred modern aircraft 
were hurled on Poland. Their first duty was to overwhelm the 
Polish Air Force, and thereafter to support the Army on the battle- 
field, and beyond it to attack mihtary mstallations and all com- 
munications by road and tail. They were also to spread terror far 
and wide 

In numbers and equipment the Polish Army was no match for 
their assailants, nor were their dispositions wise They spread all 
their forces along the frontiers of their native land. They had no 
central reserve. While taking a proud and haughty Ime against 
German ambitions, they had nevertheless feared to be accused of 
provocation by mobilising m good time against the masses 
gathering around them Thirty divisions, repiesenting only two- 
thirds of their active army, were ready or nearly ready to meet 
the first shock The speed of events and the violent intervention 
of the German Air Force prevented the rest from reaching the 
forward positions till all was broken, and they were only mvolved 
in the final disasters Thus the thirty Polish divisions faced nearly 
double their numbers around a long perimeter with nothing 
behind them Nor was it in numbers alone that they were inferior 
They were heavily out-classed m artillery, and had but a single 
armoured brigade to meet the mne German Panzers, as they 
were already called. Their horse cavalry, of which they had 
twelve brigades, charged valiantly against the swarming tanks 
and armoured cars, but could not haim them with their swords 
and lances. Their nme hundred first-line aircraft, of which per- 
haps half were modem types, were taken by surprise, and many 
were destroyed before they even got mto the air. 

According to Hitler’s plan the German armies were unleashed 
on September i, and ahead of them his Air Force struck the 
Pohsh squadrons on their airfields. In two days the Polish air 
power was virtually annihilated Withm a week the German 
armies had bitten deep mto Poland Resistance everywhere was 
brave but vam. All the Polish armies on the frontiers, except the 
Posen group, whose flanks were deeply turned, were driven 
backwards The Lodz group was split m twain by the mam 
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thrust of the German Tenth Army, one half withdrew eastwards 
to Radom, the other was forced north-westward, and through 
this gap darted two Panzer divisions, making straight for War- 
saw Farther north the German Fourth Army reached and crossed 
the Vistula, and turned along it m their march on Warsaw Only 
the Pohsh northern group was able to inflict a check upon the 
German Third Army They were soon outflanked and fell back 
to the river Narew, where alone a fairly strong defensive system 
had been prepared in advance Such were the results of the first 
week of the Blitzkrieg. 

The second week was marked by bitter fighting, and by its end 
the Pohsh Army, nominally of about two million men, ceased to 
exist as an organised force In the south the Fourteenth German 
Army drove on to reach the river San North of them the four 
Polish divisions which had retreated to Radom were there en- 
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circled and destroyed. The two armoured divisions of the Tenth 
Army reached the outskirts of Warsaw, but havmg no infantry 
with them could not make headway against the desperate 
resistance organised by the townsfolk. North-east of Warsaw 
the Third Army encircled the capital from the east, and its left 
column reached Brest-Litovsk, a hundred miles behind the 
battle-front. 

It was within the claws of the Warsaw pincers that the Polish 
Army fought and died. Their Posen group had been joined by 
divisions fiom the Thorn and Lod2 groups, forced towards them 
by the German onslaught. It now nmnbcied twelve divisions, 
and across its southern flank the German Tenth Army was 
streaming towards Warsaw, protected only by the relatively 
weak Eighth Army Although already virtually surrounded, the 
Polish commander of the Posen group. General Kutrzea, resolved 
to strike south against the flank of the mam German drive This 
audacious Polish counter-attack, called the Battle of the River 
Bzura, created a crisis which drew in not only the German 
Eighth Army but a part of the Tenth, deflected from their 
Warsaw objeaive, and even a corps of the Fourth Army from 
the north. Under the assault of all these powerful bodies, and 
overwhelmed by unresisted air bombardment, the Posen group 
maintained its ever-glorious struggle for ten days It was blotted 
out on September 19 

In the meantime the outer pincers had met and closed. The 
Fourteenth Army reached the outskirts of Lemberg on September 
la, and, striking north, joined hands on the 17th with the troops 
of the Tlnrd Army, which had passed through Brest-Litovsk 
There was now no loophole of escape save for straggling and 
daring individuals On the 20th the Germans aimounced that 
the Battle of the Vistula was “one of the greatest battles of exter- 
mmation of all time”. 

It was now the turn of the Soviets. What they now call 
“Democracy” came into action On September 17 the Russian 
armies swarmed across the almost unclcfcnded Polish eastern 
frontier and rolled westward on a broad front On the i8th they 
occupied Vilna, and met their German collaborators at Brest- 
Litovsk. Here m the previous war the Bolsheviks, in breach of 
their solemn agreements with the Western Allies, had made their 
separate peace with the Kaiser’s Germany and had bowed to its 
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haish terms. Now m Brest-Litovsk it was with Hitler’s Germany 
that the Russian Communists grinned and shook hands The 
ruin of Poland and its entire subjugation proceeded apace. 
Warsaw and Modlin still remained unconquered. The resistance 
of Warsaw, largely ansmg from the surge of its citizens, was 
magnificent and forlorn After many days of violent bombard- 
ment from the air and by heavy artillery, much of which was 
rapidly transported across the great lateral highways from the 
idle Western Front, the Warsaw radio ceased to play the Polish 
National Anthem, and Hitler entered the ruins of the city 
Modlin, a fortress twenty miles down the Vistula, had taken in 
the remnants of the Thorn group, and fought on until the 28 th. 
Thus in one month all was over, and a nation of thirty-five 
millions fell into the merciless grip of those who sought not 
only conquest, but enslavement and indeed extinction for vast 
numbers 

We had seen a perfect specimen of the modem Blitzkrieg, the 
close interaction on the battlefield of Army and Air Force, the 
violent bombardment of all communications and of any town 
that seemed an attractive taiget, the arming of an active Fifth 
Column, the free use of spies and parachutists, and above all the 
irresistible forward thrusts of great masses of armour. The Poles 
were not to be the last to endure this ordeal 

★ * * A * 

The Soviet armies contmued to advance up to the line they had 
settled with Hitler, and on the 29th the Russo-German treaty par- 
titioning Poland was formally signed I was still convinced of the 
profound, and, as I beheved, quenchless antagonism between 
Russia and Germany, and I clung to the hope that the Soviets 
would be drawn to our side by the force of events I did not 
therefore give way to the indignation which I felt and winch 
surged around me m our Cabinet at their callous, brutal pohey. 
I had never had any illusions about them. I knew that they 
accepted no moral code, and studied their own mterests alone. 
But at least they owed us nothing Besides, m mortal war anger 
must be subordmated to defeatmg the mam immediate enemy. 
I was determmed to put the best construction on their odious 
conduct. Therefore in a paper which I wrote for the War Cabinet 
on Scptembci 25 I struck a cool note, 
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Although the Russians were guilty of the grossest bad faith in the 
recent negotiations, their demand made by Marshal Voroslulov that 
Russian armies should occupy Vilna and Lemberg if they were to be 
alhes of Poland was a perfectly valid military request. It was rejected 
by Poland on grounds which, though natural, can now be seen to have 
been insufficient In the result Russia has occupied the same line and 
positions as the enemy of Poland which possibly she might have 
occupied as a very doubtful and suspected mend The difference m 
fact IS not so great as it might seem The Russians have mobihsed very 
large forces and have shown themselves able to advance fast and far 
from their pre-war positions They arc now hnutrophe with Germany, 
and it is quite impossible for Germany to denude the Eastern front 
A large German army must be left to watch it. I see General Gamehn 
puts It at at least twenty divisions It may well be twenty-five or more. 
An Eastern front is therefore potentially in existence 
But It 15 possible that a South-eastern front may also be built up m 
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•which Russia, Britain, and France will have a common interest. ,Thc 
left paw of the Bear has already closed the pathway from Poland to 
Roumama Russian interest in the Slavonic peoples of the Balkans is 
traditional The arrival of the Germans on the Black Sea would be a 
deadly threat to Russia. And also to Turkey That these two countries 
should make common cause to prevent this is a diiect fulfilment of 
our wishes It in no way conflicts with oui policy towards Turkey. 
It may well be that Russia will deprive Roumama of Bessarabia, but 
this does not necessarily conflict with our major interest, winch is to 
arrest the German movement towaids the cast and south-east of 
Europe. Roumama, which gamed enormously from the late war, in 
which she was rescued from utter defeat by the Allied victory, will 
be lucky if she gets out of this war with no greater losses than Bess- 
arabia and the southern part of the Dobrudja, which latter she ought 
willingly to cede to Bulgaria m the mterests of a Balkan hloc ^ The 
reactions of the Russian movement, so far as it can at present be 
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judged, should be favouiable throughout the Balkans, and particularly 
in Yugoslavia. Thus, besides the potential Eastern front a potential 
South-eastern front may be coming into existence, reaching in a 
crescent from the Gulf of Riga to the head of the Adriatic (and thence 
perhaps on across the Brenner to the Alps) 

Of course we should much prefer that all these countries should 
fall at once upon the sole and common foe, Nazi Germany; and this 
possibility should not be excluded as time goes on It would come very 
near if Germany struck through Hungary at Roumania, and to a 
lesser degree if she struck at Yugoslavia The policy we are pursuing 
of fostering this front, of strengthening it and eiideavouimg to throw 
It into siinukancous action should any part of it be attacked, seems 
absolutely right This policy implies a renewal of relations with Russia, 
as the Foreign Scciccary has swiftly foreseen It also compels our 
adherence to the policy declared by the Fame Munster of not com- 
mitting ouiselves to particular tcriitoual solutions and concentrating 
the whole effort of Biitain and France upon smashing Hitlerism, and 
also of making sure that the Gciman Terror is not renewed upon the 
Western democracies for a long time to come This last point, which 
appeals so much to the French, is exactly expiessed by the Prime 
Minister’s words “Our general puipose . is to redeem Europe from 
the perpetual and recurring fear of German aggression, and enable 
the peoples of Europe to preserve their liberties and their independ- 
ence ’’ This cannot be repeated too often or too widely 

Upon this geneial appreciation out handling of the Turkish negotia- 
tions can more easily be considered I cannot feel that tlicre is the same 
urgency about them as there was when Fliilcr was reported to be about 
to invade Roumania with twenty-eight divisions, etc. It now seems 
possible that that man may be warned off Ins Eastern career, but of 
course he may renew his thieat at any tune, and we besides have a 
mam iiitetcst in bringing all the Balkans and Eastern front into hostile 
action against Germany It therefore seems most important to make 
the Turbsh treaty * 

If It should turn out that Hitler is barred in the East, winch, of 
course, is not yet certain, three courses arc open to him 

(1) A major attack on the Westein front, probably through 

Belgium, collecting Holland on the way 

(2) An intensive attack by air upon British factories, naval ports, 

etc , or peihaps on the French air factories 

(3) What the Prime Munster calls “the peace offensive” 

Personally, I shall believe that (i) is imminent only when at least 
thirty divisions have been concentiatcd opposite Belgium and Luxem- 

* See Appendix K 
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burg As to (2), It seems a very likely tbug for that man to do, but 
he may not do it, or he may not be allowed to do it by his generals, who 
now are presumably more powerful, for fear of making a mortal 
blood-feud with Gieat Britain, and perhaps drawing in the United 
States by the air massacres which would be inevitable As for (3), if 
he has not tried (2) it would seem our duty and policy to agree to 
nothing that will help him out of his troubles, and to leave him to 
stew in his own juice during the winter while speeding forward our 
armaments and weaving up our alliances The general outlook, there- 
fore, seems far more favouiablc than it did m the autumn of 1914, 
when a large part of France was occupied and Russia had been shat- 
tered at Tanneiiberg 

But there always remains No 2. That is the immediate pinch 

In a broadcast on October i I said 

Poland has again been overrun by two of the great Powers which 
held her in bondage for a hundred and fifty years but were unable to 
quench the spirit of the Polish nation The heroic defence of Warsaw 
snows that the soul of Poland is indestructible, and that she will rise 
again like a rock, which may for a time he submerged by a tidal wave, 
but which lemauis a rock 

Russia has pursued a cold policy of self-interest We could have 
wished that the Russian armies should be standing on then present line 
as the friends and allies of Poland mstead of as invaders But that the 
Russian armies should stand on this line was clearly necessary for the 
safety of Russia against the Nazi menace At any rate, the line is there, 
and an Eastern front has been cicatcd which Nazi Germany does not 
dare assail , 

I cannot forecast to you the action of Russia It is a riddle wrapped 
in a mystery inside an enigma But perhaps there is a key That key 
is Russian national interest It cannot be in accordance with the interest 
or tlie safety of Russia that Germany should plant herself upon the 
shores of the Black Sea, or that she should overrun the Balkan States 
and subjugate the Slavonic peoples of South-eastern Europe That 
would be contrary to the histone life-interests of Russia. 

The Prime Minister was in full agreement “I take the same 
view as Winston,” he said, in a letter to his sister, “to whose excel- 
lent broadcast we have just been listening I believe Russia will 
always act as she thinks her own interests demand, and 1 cannot 
believe she would think het interests served by a German victory 
followed by a German domination of Europe ”* 

* Felling, op cit , p 425 
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WAR CABINET PROBLEMS 


Our Daily Meetings - A Fijty-Fiue Division Army for Britain - Our 
Heavy Artillery - My Letter to the Prime Minister, September lo - 
To the Minister of Supply, September lo, and His Answer - Need for 
a Ministry of Shipping - My Letter to the Prime Minister, September 
15 - His Reply, September 16 - Fuither Correspondence about Muni- 
tions and Man-power - My Letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
September 24 - An Economy Campaign - The Search for a Naval 
offensive - The Baltic - “Catherine the Great" ~ Plans for Forcing 
Entry - Technical and Tactical Aspects - The Puze - Views of the 
First Sea Lord - Lord Cork's Appointment - Progress of the 
Plan - The Veto of the Air - The New Construction Programme - 
Cruisers - Destroyers - Numbers Versus Size - Long- and Short-Term 
Policies - Speeding the Programme - Need of an Air-Proof Battle 
Squadron - The Waste of the “Royal Sovereigns’ - 1 &tablish 
My Own Statistical Department. 


^ I HE WAR CABINET and its additional members, with 
I the Chiefs of Staff for the three Services and a number of 
JL secretaries, had met together for the first time on September 4 
Thereafter we met daily, and often twice a day I do not recall 
any period when the weather was so hot — I had a black alpaca 
jacket made to wear over only a linen shirt It was indeed just 
the weather that Hitler wanted for his invasion of Poland The 
great rivers on which the Poles had counted in their defensive 
plan were nearly everywhere fordable, and the ground was hard 
and firm for the movement of tanks and vehicles of all kinds Each 
morning the C.I G.S., General Ironside, standing befoie the map, 
gave long reports and appreciations which very soon left no doubt 
m our minds that the resistance of Poland would speedily be 
crushed. Each day I repoited to the Cabinet the Admiralty tale, 
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which usually consisted of a list of British merchant ships sunk 
by the U-boats. The British Expeditionary Force of four divi- 
sions began its movement to France, and the Air Mimstry de- 
plored the fact that they were not allowed to bombard mihtary 
objectives in Germany For the rest a great deal of busmess was 
transacted on the Home Front, and there were of course lengthy 
discussions about foreign affaiis, particularly concerning the atti- 
tude of Soviet Russia and Italy and the policy to be pursued in 
the Balkans, 

The most important step was the setting up of the Land Forces 
Committee, under Sir Samuel Hoare, at this time Lord Privy Seal, 
in Older to advise the War Cabinet upon the scale and organisa- 
tion of the Army we should form I was a member of this small 
body, which met at the Home Office, and m one single sweltering 
afternoon agreed, after hearing the generals, that we should forth- 
with begm the creation of a fifty-five-division Army, together with 
all the munition factories, plants, and supply services of every kind 
necessary to sustain it in action It was hoped that by the 
eighteenth month two-thirds of this, a considerable force, would 
eithei already have been sent to France or be fit to take the field 
Sir Samuel Hoare was clear-sighted and active m all this, and I 
gave him my constant support The Air Ministry, on the other 
hand, feared that so large an Army and its supplies would be an 
undue dram upon our skilled labour and man-power, and would 
hamper them in the vast plans they had formed on paper for the 
creation of an all-powerful overwhelming Air Force m two or 
three years The Prime Mmistei was impressed by Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s arguments, and hesitated to commit himself to an Army 
of this size and all that it entailed The War Cabinet was divided 
upon the issue, and it was a week or more before a decision was 
reached to adopt the advice of the Land Forces Committee for a 
fifty-five-division Army, or rather target 
I felt that as a member of the War Cabinet I was bound to take 
a general view, and I did not fail to subordmate my own depart- 
mental reqmrements for the Admiralty to the mam design I was 
anxious to establish a broad basis of common ground with the 
Prime Minister, and also to place lum in possession of my know- 
ledge in this field, which I had trodden before, and, being 
encouraged by his courtesy, I wrote him a senes of letters on the 
various problems as they arose. I did not wish to be drawn into 
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arguments with him at Cabinets, and always preferred putting 
things down on paper In nearly all cases we found ourselves in 
agreement, and although at first he gave me the impression of 
being very much on his guard, yet I am glad to say that month by 
month his confidence and goodwill seemed to grow. His bio- 
grapher has borne testimony to this. I also wrote to other mem- 
bers of the War Cabinet and to various Ministers with whom I 
had departmental or other business. The War Cabinet was ham- 
pered somewhat by the fact that they seldom sat together alone 
without secretaries or military experts It was an earnest and 
workmanlike body, and the advantages of free discussion among 
men bound so closely together in a common task, without any 
formality and without any record being kept, are very great. 
Such meetings are an essential counterpart to the formal meetings 
where business is transacted and decisions are recorded for guid- 
ance and action Both processes are indispensable to the handling 
of the most difficult affairs 

I was deeply interested in tlie fate of the great mass of heavy 
artillery winch as Minister of Munitions I had made in the pre- 
vious war Such weapons take a year and a half to manufacture, 
but It is of great value to an army, whether in defence or offence, 
to have at its disposal a mass of heavy batteries. I remembered the 
struggles which Mr. Lloyd George had had with the War Office in 
1915 and all the political disturbance which had arisen on this 
subject of the creation of a dominating Very Heavy Artillery, and 
how he had been vindicated by events The character of the war 
on land, when it eventually manifested itself eight months later 
in 1940, proved utterly different from that of 1914-18. As will 
be seen, however, a vital need m Home Defence was met by these 
great cannon. At this time I conceived we had a buried treasure 
which It would be folly to neglect. 

I wrote to the Prime Minister on this and other matters. 

First Lord to Prime Minister 10 ix.39 

1 hope you will not mind my sending you a few points privately 
1. I am still inclined to think that we should not take the initiative 
in bombing, except in the immediate zone in which the French armies 
are operating, where we must of course help. It is to our interest that 
the war should be conducted in accordance with the more humane 
concepuons of war, and that wc should follow and not precede the 
Germans in the process, no doubt inevitable, of deepemng severity 
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and violence Every day that passes gives more shelter to the popula- 
tion of London and the big cities, and in a fortnight or so there will 
be far more comparatively safe refuges than now. 

2. You ought to know what we were told about the condition of 
our small Expeditionary Force and their deficiencies in tanks, in trained 
trench-mortar detachments, and above all in heavy artillery There 
will be a just criticism if it is found that the heavy batteries are lacking. 

. In 1919, after the war, when I was S. of S for War, 1 ordered a 
mass of heavy cannon to be stored, oiled, and carefully kept, and I also 
remember making in 1918 two 12-inch hows at the request of G.H Q 
to support their advance into Germany in 1919 These were never 
used, but they were the last word at the time They are not easy 
dungs to lose It seems to me most vitally urgent, first, to see what 
diere is in the cupboard, secondly, to recondition it at once and make 
the ammunition of a modern character Where this heavy stuff is 
concerned I may be able to help at the Admiralty, because of course 
we are very comfortable in respect of everything big 

3 You may hke to know the principles I am following m recasting 
the Naval programme of new construction I propose to suspend 
work upon all except the first three or perhaps four of the new battle- 
ships, and not to worry at tlie present time about vessels that cannot 
come into action until 1942 This decision must be reviewed in six 
months It is by this change that I get the spare capacity to help the 
Army On the other hand, I must make a great effort to bring forward 
the smaller anti-U-boat fleet Numbers are vital m this sphere A 
good many are coming forward in 1940, but not nearly enough con- 
sidering that we may have to face an attack by 200 or 300 U-boats in 
the summer of 1940 

4. With regard to the supply of the Army and its relation to the 
Air Force, pardon me if I put my experience and knowledge, which 
were bought, not taught, at your disposal The making by the 
Minister of Supply of a lay-out on the basis of fifty-five divisions at the 
present time would not prejudice Air or Admiralty, because (a) the 
preliminary work of securing the sites and building the factories will 
not for many months require skilled labour, here are months of digging 
foundations, laying concrete, bricks and mortar, drainage, etc , for 
which the ordinary building-trade labourers suffice, and {h) even if you 
could not realise a fifty-five-division front by the twenty-fourth month 
because of other claims, you could alter the time to the thirty-sixth 
month or even later without affecting the scale On the other hand, 
if he does not make a big lay-out at the beginning there will be 
vexatious delays when existing factories have to be enlarged Let him 
make his lay-out on the large scale, and protect the needs of the Air 
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Force and Army by varying tte time factor. A factory once set up 
need not be used until it is necessary, but if it is not in existence you 
may be helpless if you need a further effort. It is only when these big 
plants get mto work that you can achieve adequate results. 

5, Up to the present (noon^ no further losses by U-boats are re- 
ported — Le., thirty-six hours blank. Perhaps they have all gone away 
for the week-end! But I pass my time waiting to be hit. Nevertheless 
I am sure all will be well 

I also wrote to Dr. Burgin: 

First Lord to Minister of Supply lo.ix 39 

In 1919, when I was at the War Office, I gave careful instructions 
to store and oil a mass of heavy artillery. Now it appears that tbs 
has been discovered It seems to me the first tbng you should do would 
be to get hold of this store and recondition them with the highest 
priority, as well as make the heavy ammumtion The Admiralty might 
be able to help vnth the heavy shells. Do not hesitate to ask 

The reply was most satisfactory: 

Minister of Supply to First Lord ii ix 39 

The preparation for use of the super-heavy artillery of which you 
write has been the hvely concern of the War Office since the September 
crisis of 1938, and work actually started on the reconditiomng of guns 
and mountings, both of the 9.2-inch guns and the 12-inch howitzers, 
last January 

These equipments were put away in 1919 with considerable care, 
and as a result they arc proving to be, on the whole, not m bad con- 
dition Certam parts of them nave however deteriorated and require 
renewal, and tbs work has been going on steadily throughout tbs 
year. We shall undoubtedly have some equipments ready during tbs 
month, and of course I am giving the work a high priority. . . 

I am most grateful for your letter. You will be glad to see how much 
has already been done on the lines you recommend. 

***** 

First Lord to Prime Minister 11.1x.39 

Everyone says there ought to be a Mimstry of Sbpping. The Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Sbppmg to-day pressed me strongly for it at 
our meetmg with the sbpowners. The President of the Board of 
Trade asked me to associate mm with tbs request, which of course entails 
a curtailment of his own functions I am sure there will be a strong 
Parhamentary demand Moreover, the measure seems to me good 
on the merits The funcuons arc threefold* 
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(fl) To secure the maximum fertility and economy of freights in 
accordance with the war pohey of the Cabinet and the pressure 
of events. 

(b) To provide and orgamse the very large shipbuilding programme 
necessary as a safeguard against the heavy losses of tonnage we 
may expect from a U-boat attack apprehended in the summer of 
1940 Tlus should certamly include the study of concrete ships, 
thus relieving the strain on our steel during a penod of steel 
stringency 

(f) The care, comfort, and encouragement of the merchant seamen 
who will have to go to sea repeatedly after having been torpedoed 
and saved. These merchant seamen arc a most important and 
potentially formidable factor m this bnd of war 
The President of the Board of Trade has already told you that two 
or three weeks would be required to disentangle the branches of his 
department which would go to make up the Ministry of Shipping 
from the parent ofGcc. It seems to me very wise to allow this period 
of transition If a Minister were appointed and announced, he would 
gather to himself the necessary personal staff and take over gradually 
the branches of the Board of Trade which arc concerned It also seems 
important that the step of creatmg a Mimstry of Shipping should be 
taken by the Government before pressure is applied m Parhament and 
from shipping circles, and before we arc told that there is valid com- 
plaint against the existing system. 

***** 

This Mmistry was formed after a month’s discussion and an- 
nounced on October 13 Mr. Chamberlam selected Sir John 
Gilmour as its first head. The choice was criticised as being in- 
adequate Gilmour was a most agreeable Scotsman and a well- 
known Member of Parliament He had held Cabinet office under 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlam. His health was declinmg, and 
he died within a few months of his appointment, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Ronald Cross. 

First Lord to Prime Minister 15.1x.39 

As I shall be away till Monday I give you my present thought on 
the main situation. 

It seems to me most unlikely that the Germans will attempt an 
offensive in the West at this late season. . . . Surely his obvious plan 
should be to press on through Poland, Hungary, and Roumamatothe 
Black Sea, and it may be that he has some understandmg with Russia 
by which she will take part of Poland and recover Bessarabia. , , . 
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It would seem wise for Hitler to make good his Eastern connections 
and feeding-grounds during these winter months, and thus give his 
people the spectacle of repeated successes, and the assurance of weaken- 
mg our blockade I do not therefore apprehend that he will attack in 
the West until he has collected the easy spoils which await him in the 
East None the less, I am strongly of opinion that we should make 
every preparation to defend ourselves in the West Every effort should 
be made to make Belgium take the necessary precautions m conjunc- 
tion with the French and British Armies Meanwhile the French fron- 
tier behind Belgium should be fortified night and day by every con- 
ceivable resource. In particular the obstacles to tank attack, planting 
railway rails upright, digging deep ditches, erecting concrete dolls, 
land-mines m some parts and inundations all ready to let out in others, 
etc , should be combined in a deep system of defence The attack of 
three or four German armoured divisions, which has been so effective 
in Poland, can only be stopped by physical obstacles defended by 
resolute troops and a powerful artillery. Without physical obstacles 
the attack of armoured vehicles cannot be effectively resisted. 

I am very glad to find that the mass of war-time artillery which I 
stored in 1919 is all available It comprises 32 12-mch, 145 9-mch, a 
large number of 8-inch, nearly 200 b-mch, howitzers, together with 
very large quantities of ammunition, in fact, it is the heavy artillery, 
not of out small Expeditionary Force, but of a great army No time 
should be lost in bringing some of these guns into the field, so that 
whatever else out troops will lack they will not suffer from want of 
heavy artillery 

1 hope you will consider carefully what I write to you I do so only 
m my desire to aid you in your responsibilities and discharge my own. 

The Prime Minister wrote back on the i6th, saying 

All your letters are carefully read and considered by me, and if I 
have not replied to them it is only because I am seeing you every day, 
and moreover because, as far as I have been able to observe, your views 
and mine have very closely coincided To my mind the lesson of 
the Polish campaign is the power of the Air Force, when it has obtained 
complete mastery in the air, to paralyse the operations of land forces 

. Accordingly, as it seems to me, although I shall of course await 
the report of the Land Forces Committee before making up my mind, 
absolute priority ought to be given to our plans for rapidly accelerating 
the strength of our Air Force, and the extent of our effort on land 
should be determined by our resources after we have provided for Air 
Force extension 
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First Lord to Prime Mmtster 18.1x.39 

I am entirely with you in beheving that Air Power stands foremost 
in our requirements, and mdeed I sometimes think that it may be the 
ultimate path by which victory will be gained On the other hand, 
the Air Mmistry paper, which I have just been studying, seems to peg 
out vast and vague claims which are not at present substantiated, and 
which, if accorded absolute priority, would overlay other indispensable 
forms of war effort. I am preparing a note upon this paper, and will 
only quote one figure which struck me in it 
If the aircraft industry with its present 360,000 men can produce 
nearly 1,000 machines a month, it seems extraordinary that 1,050,000 
men should be required for a monthly output of 2,000 One would 
expect a very large “reduction on taking a quantity”, especially if mass- 
production is used. I cannot believe the Germans will be using any- 
thmg like 1 ,000 000 men to produce 2,000 machines a month. While, 
broadly speaking, I should accept an output of 2,000 machines a month 
as the objective, I am not at present convinced that it would make 
anything like so large a demand upon our war-making capacity as is 
implied in this paper 

The reason why I am anxious that the Army should be planned upon 
a fifty- or flfty-five-division scale is that I doubt whether the French 
would acquiesce in a division of effort which gave us the sea and air 
and left them to pay almost the whole blood-tax on land Such an 
arrangement would certainly be agreeable to us, but I do not like the 
idea of our having to continue the war single-handed. 

There arc great dangers in giving absolute priority to any depart- 
ment. In the late war the Admiralty used their priority arbitrarily and 
selfishly, especially in the last year, when they were overwhelmingly 
strong, and had the American Navy added to them I am every ^y 
restraming such tendencies in the common mterest 

As I mentioned m my first letter to you, the lay-out of the shell, gun, 
and filling factories, and the provision for explosives and steel, does 
not compete directly wlule the plants are being made with the quite 
different class of labour required for aeroplane production. It is a 
question of clever dovetailing. The provision of mechanical vehicles, 
on the other hand, is directly competitive, and must be carefully 
adjusted It would be wise to bring the Army munitions plants into 
existence on a large scale, and then to let them begin to eat only as 
our resources allow and the character of the war requires The time 
factor is the regulator which you would apply according to circum- 
stances If however the plants are not begun now, you will no longer 
have the option 

I thought it would be a wise thing to state to the French our intcn- 
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tion to work up to an army of fifty or fifty-five divisions But whether 
this could be reached at the twenty-fourth mouth or at the thiitieth or 
fortieth fnonth should certainly be kept fluid 

At the end of the late war we had about ninety divisions in all 
theatres, and we were producing aircraft at the rate of a,ooo a month, 
as well as maintaining a Navy very much larger than was needed, and 
far larger than our present plans contemplate I do not therefore feel 
that fifty or fifty-five divisions and z,ooo aircraft per month are in- 
compatible alms, although of course the modern divisions and modern 
aircraft represent a much higher industrial effort — everything having 
become so much moie complicated 

First Lori to Prime Minister ai.ix 39 

I wonder if you would consider having an occasional meeting of 
the War Cabinet Ministers to talk among themselves without either 
secretaries or military experts I am not satisfied that the large issues 
are being effectively discussed m our formal sessions We have been 
constituted the responsible Ministers for the conduct of the war, and 
I am sure it would be m the public interest if we met as a bo^ from 
time to time. Much is being chiown upon the Chiefs of Staff which 
falls outside the professional sphere We have had the advantage of 
many valuable and illuminating reports from them But I venture 
to represent to you that wc ought sometimes to discuss the general 
position alone. I do not feci that we are getting to the root of the 
matter on many points. 

I have not spoken to any colleague about this, and have no idea 
what then opinions are I give you my own, as in duty bound. 

* * * * * 

On September 24 1 wrote to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 

I am thinking a great deal about you and your problem, as one who 
has been thiough the Exchequer mill I look forward to a severe 
Budget based upon the broad masses of the well-to-do. But I think 
you ought to couple with this a strong anti-waste campaign, Judging 
by the small results achieved for our present gigantic expenditure, I 
tlimk there nevei was so little ‘'value for money” as what is going on 
now In 1918 we had a lot of unpleasant regulations in force for the 
prevention of waste, which after all was part of the winning of victory, 
Surely you ought to make a strong featuie of this m your Wednesday’s 
statement An effort should be made to tell people the things they 
ought to try to avoid doing This is by no means a doctrine of 
abstention from expenditure Every tiring should be eaten up prudently, 
even luxuries, so long as no more ate created Take stationery, for example 
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—this should be regulated at once in all departments. Envelopes should 
be pasted up and rc-directed agam and again. Although this seems a 
small thing. It teaches every ofScial— and we now have millions of 
them — to think of saving 

An active “saving campaign” was mculcated at the Front in 1918, 
and people began to take a pride in it, and look upon it as part of the 
show Why not inculcate these ideas in the B.E F. from the outset 
m all zones not actually under fire? 

I am trying to prune the Admiralty of large schemes of naval 
improvement which cannot operate till after 1941, or even in some 
cases (when they cannot operate) till after the end of 1940. Beware 
lest these fortifications people and other departmentals do not consume 
our strength upon long-scale developments which cannot mature till 
after the climax which settles our fate 

I see the departments full of loose fat, following on undue starvation 
It would be much better from your point of view to come along with 
your alguazils as critics upon wasteful exhibitions, rather than delaying 
action Don’t hamper departments actmg in a time of crisis, give 
them the responsibility, but call them swiftly to account for any 
failure in thrift. 

I hope you will not mind me writing to you upon this subject, 
because I feel just as strongly about the husbanding of the money- 
power as I do about the war effort, of which it is indeed an integral 
part In all these matters you can count on my support, and also, as 
the head of a spending department, upon my submission to searching 
superintendence. 

In every war in which the Royal Navy has claimed the com- 
mand of the seas it has had to pay the price of exposmg immense 
targets to the enemy. The privateer, the raiding cruiser, and above 
all the U-boat, have in all the varying forms of war exacted a 
heavy toll upon the life-hnes of our commerce and food-supply. 
A prime function of defence has therefore always been imposed 
upon us From this fact the danger arises of our being driven or 
subsiding into a defensive naval strategy and habit of mind. 
Modern developments have aggravated this tendency. In the 
two Great Wars, during parts of which I was responsible for 
the control of the Admiralty, I always sought to rupture this 
defensive obsession by searching for forms of counter-offensive. 
To make the enemy wonder where he is gomg to be hit next 
may bring imirfea-jurable relief to the process of shepherdmg 
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hundreds of convoys and thousands of merchantmen safely into 
port. In the First World War I hoped to find m the Dardanelles, 
and later in an attack upon Borkum and other Frisian islands, the 
means of regaining the initiative and forcing the weaker naval 
Power to study bs own problems rather than ours. Called to the 
Admiralty agam in 1939, and as soon as immediate needs were 
dealt with and perils warded off, I could not rest content with the 
policy of “Convoy and blockade”. I sought earnestly for a way 
of attacking Germany by naval means. 

First and foremost gleamed the Baltic. The command of the 
Baltic by a British fleet carried with it possibly decisive gains 
Scandinavia, freed from the menace of German invasion, would 
thereby naturally be drawn into our system of war trade, if not 
indeed into actual co-belligerency. A British fleet m mastery of 
the Baltic would hold out a hand to Russia m a manner likely to 
be decisive upon the whole Soviet policy and strategy These 
facts were not disputed among responsible and well-informed 
men. The command of the Baltic was the obvious supreme pnze, 
not only for the Royal Navy but for Britain. Could it be won? 
In this new war the German Navy was no obstacle. Our 
superiority in heavy ships made us eager to engage them wherever 
and whenever there was opportunity. Minefields could be swept 
by the stronger naval Power The U-boats imposed no veto 
upon a fleet guarded by efficient flotillas. But now, instead of the 
powerful German Navy of 1914 and 1915, there was the Air Arm, 
formidable, unmeasured, and certainly increasing in importance 
with every month that passed. 

If two or three years earlier it had been possible to make an 
alliance with Soviet Russia, this might have been implemented 
by a British battle squadron joined to the Russian Fleet and based 
on Cronstadt. I commended this to my circle of friends at the 
time Whether such an arrangement was ever witbn the bounds 
of action cannot be known It was certainly one way of restrain- 
ing Germany, but there were also easier methods winch were not 
taken Now in the autumn of 1939 Russia was an adverse neutral, 
balancing between antagonism and actual war Sweden had 
several suitable harbours on which a British fleet could be based. 
But Sweden could not be expected to expose herself to invasion 
by Germany. Without the command of the Baltic we could not 
ask for a Swedish harbour Without a Swedisl^ h^rhour we could 
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not have the command of the Baltic. Here was a deadlock m 
strategic thought. Was it possible to break it? It is always right 
to probe. During the war, as will be seen, I forced long Suff 
studies of various operations, as the result of which I was usually 
convinced that they were better left alone, or else that they could 
not be fitted in with the general conduct of the struggle Of these 
the first was the Baltic domination. 

* * ★ * ★ 

On the fourth day after I reached the Admiralty I asked that a 
plan for forcing a passage into the Baltic should be prepared by 
the Naval Staff The Plans Division replied quickly that Italy 
and Japan must be neutral, that the threat of air attack appeared 
prohibitive; but that apart from this the operation justified de- 
tailed plarming, and should, if judged practicable, be earned out 
in March 1940, or earlier. Meanwhile I had long talks with the 
Director of Naval Construction, Sir Stanley Goodall, one of my 
friends from 1911-12, who was immediately captivated by the 
idea I named the plan “Catherine”, after Catherine the Great, 
because Russia lay in the background of my thought. On 
September 12 I was able to write a detailed minute to the 
authorities concerned * 

Admiral Pound replied on the 20th that success would depend 
on Russia not joining Germany and on the assurance of co-opera- 
tion by Norway and Sweden; and that we must be able to win 
the war against any probable combination of Powers without 
counting upon whatever force was sent into the Baltic. He was all 
for the exploration. On September 21 he agreed that Admiral of 
the Fleet the Earl of Cork and Orrery, an officer of the highest 
attainments and distinction, should come to work at the Ad- 
nuralty, with quarters and a nucleus staff, and all information 
necessary for exploring and planning the Baltic offensive project. 
There was an apt precedent for this in the previous war, when I 
had brought back the famous Admiral “Tug” Wilson to the 
Admiralty for special duties of this kind with the full agreement of 
Lord Fisher; and there are several instances in tins war where, in 
an easy and friendly manner, large issues of this kind were tested 
without any resentment bemg felt by the Chiefs of Staff con- 
cerned. 

* Sre Appendix G« 
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Both Lord Cork’s ideas and mine rested upon the construction 
of capital ships specially adapted to withstand air and torpedo 
attack. As is seen from the minute in the Appendix, 1 wished to 
convert two or three ships of the Royal Sovereign class for action 
inshore or in narrow waters by giving them super-bulges against 
torpedoes and strong armour-plated decks against air-bombs For 
this 1 was prepared to sacrifice one or even two turrets and seven 
or eight knots speed. Quite apart from the Baltic, this would give 
us facilities for offensive action both off the enemy’s North Sea 
coast and even more in the Mediterranean Nothing could be 
ready before the late spring of 1940, even if the earhest estimates 
of the naval construction and the dockyards were reahsed. On 
this basis therefore we proceeded. 

On the 26th Lord Cork presented his preliminary appreciation, 
based of course on a purely mihtary study of the problem. He 
considered the operation, which he would of course have com- 
manded, perfectly feasible but hazardous He asked for a margin 
of at least 30 per cent, over the German Fleet on account of 
expected losses m the passage. If we were to act in 1940 the 
assembly of the fleet and all necessary training must be complete 
by the middle of February. Time did not therefore permit the 
deck-arraourmg and side-blistemig of the Royal Sovereigns on 
which I counted. Here was another deadlock. Still, if this kind 
of thing goes working on one may get into position — maybe a 
year later — to act. But in war, as in life, all other things are mov- 
ing too. If one can plan calmly with a year or two in hand better 
solutions are open. 

I had strong support in all this from the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Admiral Tom Phillips (who perished in the Prince of Wales at the 
end of 1941 near Singapore), and from Admiral Fraser, the Con- 
troller and Third Sea Lord. He advised the addition to the assault 
fleet of the four fast merchant ships of the Glen Line, which were 
to play their part m other events. 

* ★ ★ * * 

One of my first duties at the Admiralty was to examine the 
existmg programmes of new construction and war expansion 
which had come mto force on the outbreak. 

At any given moment there are at least four successive annual 
programmes running at the Admiralty. In 193(5 and 1937 five new 
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battleships had been laid down which would come into service in 
1940 and 1941. Four more battleships had been authorised by 
Parhament in 1938 and 1939, which could not be fimshed for five 
or six years from the date of order. Nineteen cruisers were m 
various stages of construction. The constructive genius and com- 
mandmg reputation of the Royal Navy in design had been dis- 
torted and hampered by the treaty restrictions for twenty years. 
All our cruisers were the result of trying to conform to treaty 
limitations and “gentleman’s agreements”. In peace-time vessels 
had thus been built to keep up the strength of the Navy from year 
to year amid political difficulties In war-time a definite tactical 
object must mspire all construction. I greatly desired to build a 
few 14,000-ton cruisers carrying 9 2-inch guns, with good armour 
agamst 8-inch projectiles, wide radius of action, and superior 
speed to any existing Deutschland or other German cruiser. 
Hitherto the treaty restrictions had prevented such a policy Now 
that we were free fi om them, the hard priorities of war interposed 
an equally decisive veto on such long-term plans. 

Destroyers were our most urgent need, and also our worst 
feature. None had been included m the 1938 programme, but 
sixteen had been ordered m 1939 In all, thirty-two of these indis- 
pensable craft were in the yards, and only nine could be delivered 
before the end of 1940 The irresistible tendency to make each 
successive flotilla an improvement upon the last had lengthened 
the time of bmlding to nearer three than two years 'Naturally 
the Navy liked to have vessels capable of riding out the Atlantic 
swell and large enough to carry all the modem improvements in 
gunnery, and especially anti-aircraft defence It is evident that 
along this hne of solid argument a point is soon reached where 
one IS no longer building a destroyer but a small cruiser. The 
displacement approaches or even exceeds 2,000 tons, and a 
crew ofmore than two hundred sail the seas in these unarmoured 
ships, themselves an easy prey to any regular cruiser The 
destroyer is the chief weapon against the U-boat, but as it grows 
ever larger it becomes itself a worth-while target. The line is 
passed where the hunter becomes the hunted We could not have 
too many destroyers, but their perpetual improvements and 
growth imposed severe lirmtation on the numbers the yards could 
build, and deadly delay in completion. 

On the other hand, there are seldom less than two thousand 
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British merchant ships at sea, and the sailings in and out of our 
home ports amounted each week to several hundreds of ocean- 
going vessels and several thousands of coastwise traders. To brmg 
the convoy system into play, to patrol the Narrow Seas, to guard 
the hundreds of ports of the British Isles, to serve our bases all 
over the world, to protect the nuneswcepers in their ceaseless 
task, all required an immense multiphcation of small armed 
vessels. Numbers and speed of construction were the dominating 
conditions. 

It was my duty to readjust our programmes to the need of the 
hour and to enforce the largest possible expansion of anti-U-boat 
vessels. For this purpose two principles were laid down Firstly, 
the long-term programme should be either stopped or severely 
delayed, thus concentrating labour and materials upon what we 
could get m the first year or year and a half Secondly, new types 
of anti-submarme craft must be devised which were good enough 
for work on the approaches to the Island, thus setting free our 
larger destroyers for more distant duties 

On all these questions I addressed a senes of mmutes to my 
naval colleagues*: 

Having regard to the U-hoat menace, which must be expected to renew 
itself on a much larger scale towards the end of 1940, the type of destroyer 
to be constructed must aim at numbers and celerity of construction 
rather dian size and power It ought to be possible to design destroyers 
winch can be completed m under a year, in winch case fifty at least 
should be begun forthwith I am well aware of the need of a propor- 
tion of flotilla leaders and large destroyers capable of ocean service, 
but the arrival m our fleets of fifty destroyers of the medium emer- 
gency type I am contemplating would liberate all larger vessels for 
ocean work and for combat 

The usual conflict between long-term and short-term policy 
rises to intensity m war. I presenbed that all work likely to com- 
pete with essential construction should be stopped on large vessels 
which could not come mto service before the end of 1940, and 
that the multiplication of our anti-submarme fleets must be 
effected by types capable of being built within twelve months, or, 
if possible, eight. For the first type we revived the name corvette. 
Orders for fifty-eight of these had been placed shortly before the 
outbreak of war, but none were yet laid down. Later and im- 

* See Appendix H 
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proved vessels of a similar type, ordered in 1940, were called 
frigates Besides this, a great number of small craft of many kinds, 
particularly trawlers, had to be converted with the utmost dis- 
patch and fitted with guns, depth-charges, and Asdics, motor 
launches of new Adnuralty design were also required in large 
numbers for coastal work Orders were placed to the limit of our 
shipbuilding resources, including those of Canada. Even so we 
did not aclneve all that we hoped, and delays arose which were 
inevitable under the prevailing conditions and which caused the 
deliveries from the shipyards to fall considciably short of our 
expectations * 

***** 

Eventually my view about Baltic strategy and battleship recon- 
struction prevailed m the protracted discussions The designs 
were made and the orders were given. However, one reason after 
another was advanced, some of them well-founded, for not put- 
ting the work in hand. The Royal Sovereigns, it was said, might be 
needed for convoy in case the German pocket-battleships or 8-mch- 
gun cruisers broke loose It was lepresented that the scheme 
mvolved unacceptable mterference with other vital work, and a 
plausible case could be shown for alternative priorities for our 
labour and armour. I deeply legretted that I was never able to 
aclneve my conception of a squadron of very heavily deck- 
armoured ships of no more than fifteen knots, bristhng with anti- 
aircraft guns and capable of withstanding to a degree not enjoyed 
by any other vessel afloat both air and under-water attack When 
in 1941 and 1942 the defence and succouring of Malta became so 
vital, when we had every need to bombard Italian ports, and above 
all Tripoh, others felt the need as much as I It was then too late 

Throughout the war the Royal Soveieigns remained an expense 
and an anxiety. They had none of them been rebmlt like their 
sisters the Queen Elizabeths, and when, as wdl be seen m due 
course, the possibihty of bringmg tliem into action agamst the 
Japanese fleet winch entered the Indian Ocean m April 1942 
presented itself the only thought of the Admiral on the spot, of 
Admiral Pound, and the Minister of Defence, was to put as many 
thousands of miles as possible between them and the enemy m the 
shortest possible time 

***** 


* See Appendix I. 
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One of the first steps I took on taking charge of the Admiralty 
and becoming a member of the War Cabinet was to form a 
statistical department of my own. For this purpose I relied on 
Professor Lmdemaiin, my friend and confidant of so many years 
Together we had formed our views and estimates about the 
whole story. I now installed him at the Admiralty with half a 
dozen statisticians and economists whom we could trust to pay no 
attention to anytliing but realities. Tins group of capable men, 
with access to all official information, was able, under Lindc- 
mann’s guidance, to present me contmually with tables and 
diagrams, illustratmg the whole war so far as it came within our 
knowledge. They examined and analysed with relentless per- 
tmacity all the departmental papers which were circulated to the 
War Cabmet, and also pursued all the mquines which I wished 
to make myself 

At this time there was no general Government statistical 
orgamsation. Each department presented its tale on its own 
figures and data The Air Mmistry counted one way, the War 
Office another. The Mimstry of Supply and the Board of Trade, 
though meanuig the same tlimg, talked different dialects. Tins led 
sometimes to nnsunderstandmgs and waste of time when some 
point or other came to a crunch in the Cabinet. I had however 
from the beginning my own sure, steady source of information, 
every part of which was integrally related to all the rest Al- 
though at first this covered only a portion of the field, it was most 
helptul to me in forming a just and comprehensible view of the 
iimumerable facts and figures which flowed out upon us. 
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THE FRONT IN FRANCE 


Movement of the B E.F to France - Fortification of the Bolivian Frontier 
- Advantages of Aggression - Belgian Neutrality - France and the 
Offensive - The Maginot Line - Accepted Power of the Defensive - 
Unattractive French Alternatives — Estimates of the British Chiefs of 
Staff - Hitler’s Error - Relative Strength in the West - Possible 
German Lines of Attack - Opinion of the British Chiefs of Staff, their 
Paper of September i8, 1939 - Gamelin Develops Plan D - Instruc- 
tion No. 8 - Meeting of Allied Supreme Council in Parts on November 
17 - Plan D Adopted - Extension of Plan D to Holland 


I MMEDIATELY upon, the ontbieak our Expeditionary 
I Army began to move to France Whereas before the previous 
JL war at least three years had been spent m making the prepara- 
tions, It was not till the spring of 1938 that the War Office set up 
a special section for this purpose Two serious new factors were 
now present First, the equipment and organisation of a modem 
army was far less simple than in 1914 Every division had 
mechanical transport, was more numerous, and had a much higher 
proportion of non-fighting elements Secondly, the extravagant 
fear of air attack on the troopships and landing-ports led the War 
Office to use only the southern French harbours and St Nazaire, 
winch became the principal base This lengthened the com- 
munications of the Army, and m consequence retarded the arrival, 
deployment, and maintenance of the British troops, and consumed 
profuse additional numbers along the route * 

Oddly enough, it had not been decided before war on which 

* Advance parties of the British Expeditionary Force began to land in France on 
September 4 The ist Corps were ashore by September 19, and the 2nd Corps by October 
t General Headquarters (G H Q ) was set up initially at Le Mans on September 15 The 
pniicipal movement of troops was made through Cherbourg, with vehicles and stores, 
through Brist ind Nantes, and isseuibly-points at Lt Mans and Laval, 
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sector of the front our troops should be deployed, but the strong 
presumption was that it would be south of Lille; and this was 
confirmed on September 22. By mid-October four British 
divisions, formed into two Army Corps of professional quality, 
were in their stations along the Franco-Belgian frontier Tms 
involved a road-and-iail movement of 250 miles from the remote 
ports which had been chosen for landing. Three infantry brigades 
which arrived separately during October and November were 
formed into the jth Division 111 December 1939 The 48th 
Division went out in January 1940, followed by the 50th and 51st 
Divisions m February, and the 42nd and 44th in March, making a 
total of ten As our numbers grew we took over more line. We 
were not of course at any pomt in contact with the enemy. 

When the B.E F reached their prescribed positions they found 
ready-prepared a fairly complete artificial anti-tank ditch along 
the front line, and every thousand yards or so was a large and 
very visible pillbox giving enfilade fire along the ditch for 
machine and anti-tank guns There was also a continuous belt of 
wire Much of the work of our troops during this stiange autumn 
and winter was directed to improving the French-made defences 
and organising a kind of Siegfried Line In spite of frost progress 
was rapid Air photographs showed the rate at which the Germans 
were extending their own Siegfried Line northwards fiom the 
Moselle Despite the many advantages they enjoyed m home 
resources and forced labour, wc seemed to be keeping pace with 
them By the time of the May offensive, 1940, our tioops had 
completed 400 new pillboxes Forty miles of revetted anti-tank 
ditch had been dug and great quantities of wire spread Immense 
demands were made by the long line of communications stretch- 
ing back to Nantes Large base installations were created, roads 
improved, a hundred miles of broad-gauge railway-line laid, an 
extensive system of buried cable dug in, and several tunnelled 
headquarters foi the coips and Army commands almost com- 
pleted Nearly fifty new airfields and satellites were developed or 
improved with runways, involving over 50,000 tons of concrete 
On all these tasks the Army laboured industriously, and to vary 
their experiences moved brigades by rotation to a sector of the 
French front m contact with the enemy near Metz, where there 
was at least some patrol activity All tlie rest of the time was spent 
by our tioops m training This was indeed necessary. A far lower 
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scale of pieparation had been, reached when war broke out rban 
that attained by Sir John French’s Army a quarter of a century 
before For several years no considerable exercise with troops had 
been held at home. The Regular Army was 20,000 short of 
estabhshment, mcludmg 5,000 officers, and under the Cardwell 
system, which had to provide for the defence of India, the greater 
part of this fell upon the home units, which m consequence 
became hardly more than cadres. The httle-considered, though 
well-meant, doubling of the Territorial Army in March 1939, and 
the creation of the Militia in May of that year, both involved 
drawing heavily upon the Regular Army for instructors The 
winter months in France were turned to good account, and every 
kind of trainmg programme was woven mto the prime work of 
fortification. It is certain that our Army advanced markedly m 
efficiency diumg the breathing-space winch was granted it, and 
m spite of exactmg toils and the absence of any kind of action its 
morale and spirit grew. 

Behind our front immense masses of stores and ammumtion 
were accumulated in the depots all along the communications 
Ten days’ supply was gathered between the Seme and the Somme, 
and seven days additional north of the Somme This latter provision 
saved the Army after the German break-through Gradually, in 
view of the prevailing tranqiulhty, other ports north of Havre 
were brought mto use in succession Dieppe became a hospital 
base, Fecamp was concerned with ammunition, and in the end 
we were making use m all of thirteen French harbours. 

ir 'k if 'k ic 

The advantage which a Government bound by no law 01 treaty 
has over countries which derive their war-impulsc only after the 
criminal has struck, and have to plan accordingly, cannot be 
measured. It is enormous. On the other hand, unless the victory 
of the aggressors is absolute and final there may be some day a 
reckomng. Hitler, unhampered by any restraint except that of 
superior force, could strike when and where he chose, but the 
two Western democracies could not violate Belgium’s neutrality 
The most they could do was to be ready to come to the rescue 
when called upon by the Belgians, and it was probable that this 
would never happen until it was too late Of course, if British 
and French policy durmg the five years preceding the war had 
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been of a manly and resolute character, within the sanctity of 
treaties and the approval of the League of Nations, Belgium 
mi ght, have adliered to her old allies and allowed a common front 
to be formed Tins would have brought immense security, and 
might perhaps have averted the disasters which were to come. 

Such an alkance properly organised would have erected a shield 
along the Belgian frontier to the sea agamst that terrible turning 
movement which had nearly compassed our destruction in 1914 
and was to play its part in the rum of France in 1940. It would 
also have opened the possibihty of a rapid advance from Belgium 
into the heart-centre of German industry m the Rulir, and thus 
added a powerful deterrent upon German aggression. At the 
worst Belgium could have suffered no harder fate than actually 
befell her When we recall the aloofiiess of the United States; 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald’s campaign for the disarmament of 
France, the repeated rebuffs and huimhations which we had 
accepted in the various German breaches of the Disarmament 
Clauses of the Treaty, our submission to the German violation of 
the Rhineland, our acquiescence m the absorption of Austria, 
our pact at Munich and acceptance of the German occupation of 
Prague— when we recall all this, no man m Britain or France who 
in those years was responsible for public action has a right to 
blame Belgium In a period of vacillation and appeasement the 
Belgians clung to neutrality, and vainly comforted themselves 
with the belief that they could hold the German invader on their 
fortified frontiers until the British and French Armies could come 
to their aid 

A * ★ * ★ 

In 1914 the spirit of the French Army and nation, burning from 
sire to son since 1870, was vehemently offensive Their doctrme 
was that the numerically weakei Power could only meet invasion 
by the counter-offensive, not only strategic but tactical at every 
point. At the begmnmg the French, with their blue tunics and 
red trousers, marched forward while their bands played the Mar- 
sedlaise. Wherever tins happened the Germans, although invad- 
ing, sat down and fired upon them with devastating effect. The 
apostle of the offensive creed. Colonel Grandmaison, had perished 
in the forefront of the battle for his comitry and Ins theme I 
have explamed m The World Crisis why the power of the defen- 
sive was predominant from 1914 to 1916 or 1917 The magazine 
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rifle, whicli we ourselves had seen used with great effect by hand- 
fuls of Boers m the South AfncanWar, could take a heavy if 
not decisive toll from troops advancing across the open. Besides 
this there were the ever-multiplying machme-guns. 

Then had come the great battles of the artillery An area was 
pulverised by hundreds and presently by thousands of guns But 
if after heroic sacrifices the French and British advanced together 
agamst the strongly-entrenched Germans, successive hnes of 
fortifications confronted them; and the crater-fields which their 
bombardment had created to quell the first Imes of the enemy 
became a decisive obstacle to their further progress, even when 
they were successful. The only conclusion to be drawn from these 
hard experiences was that the defensive was master Moreover, 
in the quarter of a century that had passed the fire-power of 
weapons had enormously mcreased But this cut both ways, as 
will later be apparent. 

It was now a very different France from that which had hurled 
Itself upon Its ancient foe m August 1914 The spirit of revanche 
had exhausted its mission and itself m victory The clnefs who had 
nursed it were long dead. The French people had undergone the 
frightful slaughter of a milhon and a half of their manhood 
Ofensive action was associated m the great majority of French 
minds with the imtial failures of the French onslaught of 1914, 
Avith General Nivelle’s repulse m 1917, with the long agomes of 
the Somme and Passchendaele, and above all with the sense that 
the fire-power of modem weapons was devastatmg to the 
attacker Neither m France nor m Britam had there been any 
effective comprehension of the consequences of the new fact that 
armoured vehicles could be made capable of withstanding artil- 
lery fire, and could advance a hundred miles a day. An illuminat- 
ing book on this subject, pubhshed some years befdre by a Com- 
mander de Gaulle, had met with no response. The authority of 
the aged Marshal Petam in the Conseil Superieur de la Guerre had 
weighed heavily upon French military thought m closmg the 
door to new ideas, and especially m discouragmg what had been 
quaintly called “offensive weapons”. 

In the after-hght the pohey of the Magmot Lme has often been 
condemned. It certainly engendered a defensive mentality. Yet 
It IS always a wise precaution m defending a frontier of hundreds 
of miles to bar off as much as possible by fortifications, and thus 
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economise m the use of troops in sedentary rSles and “canalise” 
potential invasion. Properly used m the French scheme of war, 
the Maginot Line would have been of immense service to France. 
It could have been viewed as presenting a long succession of in- 
valuable sally-ports, and above all as blockmg off large sections 
of the front as a means of accumulating the general reserves or 
“mass of manoeuvre”. Having regard to the disparity of the 
population of France to that of Germany, the Maginot Line must 
be regarded as a wise and prudent measure. Indeed, it was extra- 
ordinary that it should not have been carried forward at least 
along the nver Meuse It could then have served as a trusty shield, 
freeing a heavy, sharp, offensive French sword But Marshal 
P6tam had opposed this extension. He held strongly that the 
Ardennes could be ruled out as a channel of invasion on account 
of the nature of the ground. Ruled out accordingly it was. The 
offensive conceptions of the Maginot Lme were explained to me 
by General Giraud when I visited Metz in 1937. They were 
however not carried mto effect, and the Lme not only absorbed 
very large numbers of highly-tramed r^ular soldiers and tech- 
mcians, but exercised an enervating efiect both upon military 
strategy and national vigilance 

The new air-power was justly esteemed a revolutionary factor 
in all operations Considering the comparatively small numbers 
of aircraft avadable on either side at this time, its effects were even 
exaggerated, and were held in the mam to favour the defensive 
by hampermg the concentrations and commumcations of great 
armies once launched in attack. Even the penod of the French 
mobilisation was regarded by the French High Command as 
most critical on account of the possible destruction of railway 
centres, although the numbers of German aircraft, like those of 
the Allies, were far too few for such a task. These thoughts 
expressed by Air Chiefs followed correct hnes, and were justified 
in the later years of the war, when the air strength had grown ten- 
or twenty-fold. At the outbreak they were premature. 

★ ★ * ★ ★ 

It IS a joke m Britam to say that the War Office is always pre- 
paring for the last war. But this is probably true of other depart- 
ments and of other countries, and it was certainly true of the 
French Army. I also rested under the impression of the superior 
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power of the defensive provided it were actively conducted. I 
had neither the responsibility nor the contmuous information to 
make a new measurement. I knew that the carnage of the previous 
war had bitten deeply into the soul of the French people. The 
Germans had been given the time to build the Siegfried Line. 
How frightful to hurl the remaining manhood of France against 
this wall of fire and concrete' I print in Appendix O one kind of 
long-term method (called Cultivator No 6) by which I then 
thought the fire-power of the defensive could be overcome But 
in my mind’s outlook m the openmg months of this Second 
World War I did not dissent from the general view about the 
defensive, and I beheved that anti-tank obstacles and field guns, 
cleverly posted and with suitable ammumtion, could frustrate or 
break up tanks except in darkness or fog, real or artificial. 

In the problems wluch the Almighty sets his humble servants 
things hardly ever happen the same way twice over, or if they 
seem to do so there is some variant which stultifies undue generali- 
sation. The human mmd, except when guided by extraordinary 
genius, cannot surmount the established conclusions amid which 
It has been reared. Yet we are to see, after eight months of in- 
activity on both sides, the Hitler inrush of a vast offensive, led by 
spear-point masses of cannon-proof or heavily-armoured vehicles, 
breaking up all defensive opposition, and for the first time for 
centuries, and even perhaps since the invention of gunpowder, 
making artillery for a while almost impotent on the battlefield 
We are also to see that the increase of fire-power made the actual 
battles less bloody by enabhng the necessary ground to be held 
with very small numbers of men, thus offenng a far smaller 
human target 

★ ★ * ★ ★ 

No frontier has ever received the same strategic attention and 
experiment as that which stretches tlirough the Low Countries 
between France and Germany. Every aspect of the ground, its 
heights and its waterways, has been studied for centuries in the 
light of the latest campaign by all the generals and mihtary col- 
leges m Western Europe. At this period there were two hnes to 
which the Allies could advance if Belgium were invaded by 
Germany and they chose to come to her succour, or which they 
could occupy by a well-plaimcd secret and sudden scheme, if m- 
vited by Belgium. The first of these hnes was what may be called 
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the line of the Scheldt. This was no great march from the French 
frontier and involved little serious risk. At the worst it would do 
no harm to hold it as a “false front”. At the best it might be built 
up according to events. The second line was far more ambitious. 
It followed the Meuse through Givet, Dinant, and Namur by 
Louvain to Antwerp, if this adventurous hne was seized by the 
Allies and held in hard battles the German right-handed swing 
of invasion would be heavily checked; and if their armies were 
proved mfenor it would be an admirable prelude to the entry 
and control of the vital centre of Germany's munitions production 
in the Ruhr. 

Since the case of an advance through Belgium without Belgian 
consent was excluded on grounds of international morahty, there 
only remained an advance from the common Franco-German 
frontier. An attack due eastwards across the Rhine, north and 
south of Strasbourg, opened mainly mto the Black Forest, which, 
like the Ardennes, was at that time regarded as bad ground for 
offensive operations. There was however the question of an 
advance from the front Strasbourg-Metz north-eastward into the 
Palatinate Such an advance, with its right on the Rhme, might 
gam the control of that nver as far north as Coblenz or Cologne. 
This led mto good fighting country; and these possibilities, with 
many vanants, had been a part of the war-games m the Staff 
Colleges of Western Europe for a good many years. In this 
sector however the Siegfried Lme, with its well-built concrete 
pillboxes mutually supportmg one another and organised m 
depth with masses of wire, was in September 1939 already for- 
midable. The earliest date at winch the French could have 
mounted a big attack was perhaps at the end of the third week of 
September. But by that time the Polish campaign had ended. 
By mid-October the Germans had seventy divisions on the 
Western Front. The fleeting French numerical superiority in the 
West was passing. A French offensive from their eastern frontier 
would have denuded their far more vital northern front. Even 
if an imtial success had been gained by the French armies at the 
outset, within a month they would have had extreme diflSculty 
m mamtaiiung their conquests in the east, and would have been 
exposed to the whole force of the German counter-stroke to the 
north. 

This IS the answer to the question "Why remam passive till 
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Poland was destroyed?” But tins battle had been lost some years 
before. In 193 8 there was a good chance of victory while Czecho- 
slovakia still existed, In 1936 there could have been no effective 
opposition. In 193 3 a rescript from Geneva would have procured 
bloodless comphance. General Gamelm cannot be the only one 
to blame because m 1939 he did not run the risks which had so 
enormously increased since the previous crises, from which both 
the French and British Governments had recoded. 

The British Chiefs of Staff Committee estimated that the Ger- 
mans had by September 18 mobihsed at least 116 divisions of all 
classes, distributed as follows; Western front, 4.2 divisions; Central 
Germany, 16 divisions. Eastern front, 58 divisions. We now 
know from enemy records that this estimate was almost exactly 
correct Germany had m all from 108 to 117 divisions. Poland 
was attacked by 58 of the most matured. There remained 50 or 
60 divisions of varying quality. Of these, along the W estern front 
from Aix-la-Chapelle to the Swiss frontier there stood 42 German 
divisions (14 active, 25 reserve, and 3 Landwehr), The German 
armour was either engaged m Poland or had not yet come mto 
bemg, and the great flow of tanks from the factories had hardly 
begun. The British Expeditionary Force was no more than a 
symbohc contribution It was able to deploy two divisions by 
the first and two more by the second week m October In spite 
of the enormous improvement since Mumch in their relative 
strength, the German High Command regarded their situation 
m the West wlnle Poland was imconquered with profound 
anxiety, and only Hitler’s despotic authority, will-power, and 
five-times-vmdicated pohtical judgment about the unwiUmgness 
of France and Great Britam to fight mduced or compelled tliem 
to run what they deemed an unjustified risk. 

Flitler was sure that the French pohtical system was rotten to the 
core, and that it had infected the French Army. He knew the 
power of the Commumsts m France, and that it would be used to 
weaken or paralyse action once Bibbentrop and Molotov had 
come to terms and Moscow had denounced the French and British 
Governments for entermg upon a capitalist and imperiahst war. 
He was convinced that Britam was pacifist and degenerate. In his 
view, though Mr Chamberlain and M Daladier had been 
brought to the pomt of declaring war by a bellicose mmority in 
England, they would both wage as little of it as they could, and 
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once Poland had been crushed would accept the accomplished 
fact, as they had done a year before in the case of Czechoslovakia 
On the repeated occasions which have been, set forth Hitler’s 
instinct had been proved right and the arguments and fears of his 
generals wrong He did not understand the profound change 
which takes place in Great Britain and throughout the British 
Empire once the signal for war has been given, nor how those who 
have been the most strenuous for peace turn overnight into un- 
tiring toilers for victory. He could not comprehend the mental 
or spiritual force of our Island people, who, however much 
opposed to war or inihtary preparation, had through the cen- 
turies come to regard victory as their birthright. In any case, the 
British Army could be no factor at the outset, and he was certain 
that the French nation had not thrown its heait into the war Tins 
was mdeed true. He had his way, and his oiders were obeyed. 

* * ★ ★ * 

It was thought by our officers that when Germany had com- 
pletely defeated the Polish Aimy she would have to keep in 
Poland some 15 divisions, of which a large proportion might be 
of low category If she had any doubts about the Russian pact 
tins total might have to be increased to upwards of 30 divisions m 
the East, On the least favourable assumption Germany would 
therefore be able to draw over 40 divisions from the Eastern 
front, making 100 divisions available for the W est. By that time 
the French would have mobilised 72 divisions in France, in 
addition to fortress troops equivalent to 12 or 14 divisions, and 
there would be 4 divisions of the British Expeditionary Force. 
Twelve French divisions would be required to watch the Itahan 
frontier, making 76 against Germany The enemy would thus 
have a superiority of four to thiec over the Allies, and might also 
he expected to form additional reserve divisions, bringing this 
total up to 130 m the near future Against tins the French had 
14 additional divisions in North Africa, some of which could be 
drawn upon, and whatever further forces Great Britam could 
gradually supply. 

In art-power our Chiefs of Staff estimated that Germany could 
concentrate, after the destruction of Poland, over 2,000 bombers 
m the West as against a combined Pranco-British total of 950.* 

* Actually the German bomber strength at that date was i , 546. 
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It was therefore clear that once Hitler had disposed of Poland he 
would be far more powerful on the ground and in the air than 
the British and French combined. There could therefore be no 
question of a French offensive against Germany. What then were 
the probabilities of a German offensive agamst France? 

There were of course three methods open Fust, invasion 
through Switzerland This might turn the southern flank of the 
Magiiiot Line, but had many geographical and strategic diffi- 
culties. Secondly, invasion of France across the common fi ontier 
This appeared unlikely, as the German Army was not believed to 
be fully equipped or armed for a heavy attack on the Maginot 
Line And, thirdly, invasion of France through Holland and 
Belgium This would turn the Maginot Line, and would not 
entail the losses likely to be sustained in a frontal attack against 
permanent fortifications The Clnefs of Staff estimated that for 
this attack Germany would require to bring from the Eastern 
front twenty-nine divisions for the initial phase, with fourteen 
echelonned behmd, as reinforcements to her troops already in the 
West, Such a movement could not be completed and the attack 
mounted with full artillery support under three weeks, and its 
pieparation should be discernible by us a fortnight before the 
blow fell It would be late in the year for the Germans to under- 
take so great an operation, but the possibility could not be ex- 
cluded 

We should of course try to retard the German movement from 
east to west by air attack upon the communications and concen- 
tration areas Thus a prehmmary air battle to reduce or eliminate 
the Allied an forces by attacks on airfields and aircraft factories 
might be expected, and so far as England was concerned would 
not be miwelcome Our next task would be to deal with the 
German advance through the Low Countries We could not 
meet their attack so far forward as Holland, but it would be in the 
Allied interest to stem it, if possible, in Belgium. “We under- 
stand,” wrote the Chiefs of Staff, “that the French idea is that, 
provided the Belgians are still holdmg out on the Meuse, the 
French and British Armies should occupy the hne Givct-Namur, 
the British Expeditionary Force operating on the left We con- 
sider it would he unsound to adopt this plan unless plans are concerted 
with the Belgians for the occupation of this line in sufficient time before 
the Germans advance. . Unless the present Belgian attitude alters and 
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pkns can be prepared for early occupation of the Giuet-Namur [also 
called Meuse-Antwerp] line, we are strongly of opinion that the 
German advance should be met in prepared positions on the French 
frontier" In this case it would of course be necessary to bomb 
Belgian and Dutch towns and railway centres used or occupied 
by German troops. 

The subsequent history of this important issue must be re- 
corded. It was brought before the War Cabinet on September 20, 
and after a brief discussion was remitted to the Supreme War 
Council. In due course the Supreme War Council invited 
General Gamehn’s comments. In his reply General Gamehn said 
merely that the question of Plan D (i e , the advance to the Meuse- 
Antwerp line) had been dealt with m a report by the French 
Delegation. In tins report the operative passage was, “If the call 
IS made m time the Anglo-French troops will enter Belgium, but 
not to engage m an encounter battle. Among the recognised lines 
of defence aie the hne of the Scheldt and the Ime Meusc-Namur- 
Antwerp”. After consideimg the French reply the British Cluefs 
of Staff submitted another paper to the Cabinet, which discussed 
the alternative of an advance to the Scheldt, but made no mention 
at all of the far larger commitments of an advance to the Meuse- 
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Antwerp line. When the second report was presented to the 
Cabinet on October 4. by the Chiefs of Staff no reference was 
made by them to the all-important alternative of Plan D. It was 
therefore taken for granted by the War Cabinet that the views of 
the British Chiefs of Staff had been met and that no further action 
or decision was reqmred I was present at both these Cabinets, and 
was not aware that any significant issue was still pending During 
October, there being no effective arrangements with the Belgians, 
It was assumed that the advance was hmited to the Scheldt 
Meanwhile General Gamehn, negotiatmg secretly with the 
Belgians, stipulated, first, that the Belgian Army should be main- 
tained at full strength, and, secondly, that Belgian defences should 
be prepared on the more advanced hne from Namur to Louvain. 
By early November agreement was reached with the Belgians on 
these pomts, and from November 5 to 14 a senes of conferences 
was held at Vincennes and La Ferte, at which, or at some of which. 
Ironside, Newall, and Gort were present. On November 15 
General Gamehn issued his Instruction No 8, confirming the 
agreements of the 14th, wheieby support would be given to the 
Belgians “if circumstances permitted” by an advance to the hne 
Meuse-Antwerp. The Alhed Supreme Council met m Pans on 
November 17 Mr Chamberlain took with Inni Lord Halifax, 
Lord Chatfield, and Sir Kmgsley Wood I had not at that tune 
reached the position wlicie I should be invited to accompany the 
Prime Minister to these meetings The decision was taken: 
“Given the importance of holding the German forces as far east 
as possible, it is essential to make every endeavour to hold the 
line Meuse-Antwerp 111 the event of a German invasion of Bel- 
gium ” At tins meeting Mr Chambeilam and M. Daladier m- 
sistcd on the importance winch they attached to this resolution, 
and thereafter it governed action This was, m fact, a decision m 
favour of Plan D, and it superseded the arrangements Intherto 
accepted of the modest forward move to the Scheldt 

As a new addition to Plan D there presently appeared the task 
of a Seventh French Army. The idea of an advance of this army 
on the seaward flank of the Alhed armies first came to light early 
in November 1939. General Guaud, who was restless with a 
reserve army around Rheims, was put m command The object 
of this excursion of Plan D was to move into Holland via Antwerp 
so as to help the Dutch, and secondly to occupy some parts of 
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the Dutch islands Walcheren and Bevcknd. All tins would have 
been good if the Germans had already been stopped on the Albert 
Canal. General Gamehn wanted it General Georges thought it 
beyond our scope, and pieferrcd that the tioops involved should 
be brought into reserve belnnd the centre of the line. Of these 
differences we knew nothing 

In this posture therefore we passed the wmtei and av/aited the 
spimg No new decisions of strategic principle weic taken by the 
French and British Staffs or by their Governments in the six 
months winch lay between us and the German onslaught. 
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Peace Suggestions - The Anglo-French Rejection - Soviet Absoipfion 
of the Baltic States - My Views on British Military Preparations - 
Possible Detente with Italy in the Mediterranean - The Home Front - 
The Sinking of the “Royal Oak” - My Second Visit to Scapa Flow, 
October 3 1 - Decision about the Mam Fleet Base - Mr. and Mrs, 
Chamberlain Dine at Admiralty House - The Loss oj the “Rawal- 
pindi” - A Folse Alarm. 


I I ITLER took advantage of his successes to propose bs 
j 1 Peace Plan to the Alkes. One of the unhappy consequences 
JL J. of our appeasement policy and generally of our attitude 
m the face of Ins rise to power had been to convince him that 
neither we nor France were capable of fightmg a war. He had 
been unpleasantly surprised by tlie declaration of preat Britain 
and France on September 3, but he firmly believed that the 
spectacle of the swift and crashing destruction of Poland would 
make the decadent democracies realise that the day when they 
could exercise influence over the fate of Eastern and Central 
Europe was gone for ever. He felt very sure at this time of the 
Russians, gorged as they were with Polish territory and the Baltic 
States Indeed, during this month of October he was able to send 
the captured American merchantman City of Flint mto the Soviet 
port of Murmansk under a German prize crew. He had no wish 
at this stage to contmue a war with France and Britain. He felt 
sure His Majesty’s Government would be very glad to accept the 
decision reached by him m Poland, and that a peace offer would 
enable Mr. Chamberlam and his old colleagues, havnng vmdicated 
their honour by a declaration of war, to get out of the scrape into 
which they had been forced by the war-mongering elements m 
Parhament. It never occurred to him for a moment that Mr. 
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Chamberlain and the rest of the British Empire and Common- 
wealth of Nations now meant to have Ins blood or perish m the 
attempt. 

The next step taken by Russia after partitionmg Poland with 
Germany was to make three “Mutual Assistance Pacts” with 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuama. These Baltic States had broken 
themselves free from the Soviet Government m the War of 
Liberation of 1918 and 1920. Carrying through drastic land 
reform largely at the expense of the former German landowners, 
these small countries evolved a nationahst and peasant way of life 
strongly anti-Commumst m outlook. Ever fearful of their power- 
ful Soviet neighbour, and desperately anxious to mamtam their 
neutrahty, these States attempted to avoid provocations m any 
direction. Their geograplncal situation made their task unen- 
viable Riga, for example, became a hstening-post for news 
from Russia and an international anti-Bolshevik meeting-place 
But the Germans had been content to throw them into their 
Russian deal, and the Soviet Government now advanced with 
pent-up hate and eager appetite upon their prey These three 
States had formed a part of the Tsarist Empire, and were the old 
conquests of Peter the Great. They were immediately occupied by 
strong Russian forces, against wluch they had no means of 
effectual resistance. A ferocious hquidation of all anti-Conimunist 
and anti-Russian elements was carried through by the usual 
methods Great numbers of people who for twenty years had 
hved m freedom in their native land and had represented the 
dominant majoiity of its people disappeared A large proportion 
of these were transported to Siberia. The rest went farther. Such 
was the process described as “Mutual Assistance”. 

At home we busied ourselves with the expansion of the Army 
and the Air Force and with all the necessary measures to 
strengthen our naval power I continued to submit my ideas to 
the Prime Munster, and pressed them upon other colleagues as 
might be acceptable. 

First Lord to Prime Minister 1x39 

Tins week-end I venture to write to you about several large issues 

I When the peace offensive opens upon us it will be necessary to 
sustain the French. Altliough we have nearly a million men under 
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arms, our contribution is, and. must for many months remam, petty. 
We should tell the French that we are making as great a war effort, 
though m a different form, as in 1918, that we are constructing an 
Army of fifty-five divisions, winch will be brought into action 
wherever needed, as fast as it can be tramed and supplied, havmg 
regard to our great contnbution m the air 

At present we have our Regular Army, which produces four or five 
divisions probably superior to anytlung in the field But do not imagine 
that Territorial divisions will be able after six months’ traming or so to 
take their part without needless losses and bad results agamst German 
regular troops with at least two years’ service and better equipment, 
or stand at the side of French troops many of whom have had three 
years’ service The only way m which our forces m France can be 
rapidly expanded is by bringmg the professional troops from India, 
and using them as the cadre upon which the Territorials and conscripts 
wiU form I do not attempt to go mto details now, but m principle 
60,000 Territorials should be sent to India to maintain mtemal security 
and complete their traimng, and 40,000 or 45,000 Regular troops 
should pan passu be brought back to Europe These troops should go 
mto camps in the South of France, where the wmter weather is more 
favourable to traimng than here, and where there are many miktary 
facilities, and become the nucleus and framework of eight or ten good 
field divisions The texture of these troops would, by the late sprmg, 
be equal to those they will have to meet or stand beside The fact of 
this force developing m France durmg the wmter months would be 
a great encouragement and satisfaction to the French. 

2 I was much concerned at the figures put forward by the Air 
Ministry of their fighting strength They had 120 squadrons at the 
outbreak of war, but this actually boiled down to 96 able to go 
into action One usually expects that on mobihsation tliere wiU be 
a large expansion In this case there has been a severe contraction. 
What has happened is that a large number of squadrons have had 
to be gutted of trained air personnel, of mechames, or spare parts, 
etc , m order to produce a fighting force, and that the debris of 
these squadrons has been thrown into a big pool called the Reserve. 
Into this pool will also flow, if the winter months pass without 
heavy attack, a great mass of new machines and large numbers of 
tramed pilots. Even after makmg every deduction which is reason- 
able, we ought to be able to form at least six squadrons a month It 
IS much better to form squadrons which are held back m reserve 
than merely to have a large pool of spare pilots, spare machines, 
and Sparc parts. The disparity at the present time with Germany is 
shocking. I am sure this expansion could be achieved if you gave the 
word. 
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3. The A.RP. [Air Raid Precautions] defences and expense are 
founded upon a wholly fallacious view of the degree of danger to 
each part of the country which they cover Schedules should be made 
of the target areas and of the paths of flight by which they may be 
approached. In these areas there must be a large proportion of whole- 
time employees London is of course the clnef [target] , and others 
will readily occur In these target areas the street-lighting should be 
made so that it can be controlled by the Air Wardens on the alarm 
signal being given, and while shelters should be hurried on with and 
strengthened, night and day, the people’s spirits should be kept up by 
theatres and cinemas until the actual attack begins Over a great part 
of the countryside modified lighting should be at once allowed, and 
places of entertainment opened No paid ARP personnel should he 
allowed in these [areas]. All should be on a voluntary basis, the 
Government contenting itself with giving advice and leaving the rest 
to local effort In these areas, which comprise at least seven-eighths 
of the United Kingdom, gas-masks should he kept at home, and only 
carried m the target areas as scheduled There is really no reason why 
orders to tlus effect should not be given durmg the cormng week. 

■k -k 'k -k -k 

The disasters which had occurred m Poland and the Baltic 
States made me all the more anxious to keep Italy out of the war 
and to budd up by every possible means some common interest 
between us In the meantime the war went on, and I was busy 
over a number of admimstrative matters. 

First Lord to Home Secretary 7.X.39 

In spite of having a full day’s work usually here, I cannot help 
feeUng anxious about the Home Front You laiow ray views about 
the needless, and in most paits of the country senseless, severities of 
these black-outs, entertainment restrictions, and the lesti^ But what 
about petroh Flave the Navy failed to bring in the supplies? Are 
there not more supphes on the water approaching and probably arriv- 
ing than would have been ordered had peace remamed unbroken? I 
am told that very large numbers of people and a large part of the 
busmess of the country is hampered by the stinting Surely the proper 
way to deal with this is to have a ration at the standard price, and allow 
free purchasing, subject to a heavy tax, beyond it People will pay 
for locomotion, the Revenue will benefit by the tax, moie cars will 
come out with registration fees, and the busmess of the country can 
go forward 

Then look at these rations, all devised by the Ministry of Food to 
* Sec Appendix L. 
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win die war By all means have rations, but I am told that the meat 
ration for instance is very httle better than that of Germany Is there 
any need of tins when die seas are open^ 

If we have a heavy set-back from air attack or surface attack, it 
might be necessary to inflict these seveiities. Up to the present there 
is no reason to suppose that the Navy has failed in bnngmg m the 
supphes, or that it will fail 

Then what about all these people of middle age, many of whom 
served in the last war, who are full of vigour and experience, and who 
are being told by tens of thousands that they are not wanted, and that 
there is notlung for them except to register at the local Labour 
Exchange? Surely tins is very foolish Why do we not form a Home 
Guard of half a milhon men over forty (if they hke to volunteer), and 
put all our elderly stars at the head and m the structure of these new 
formations? Let these five hundred thousand men come along and 
push the young and active out of all the home billets If umforms are 
lacking a brassard would suffice, and I am assured there arc plenty of 
rifles at any rate I thought from what you said to me the other day 
that you liked tbs idea If so, let us malcc it work 

I hear continual complaints from every quarter of the lack of organi- 
sation on the Home Front. Can’t we get at it? 

* * * ★ * 

Amidst all these preoccupations there burst upon us suddenly 
an event which touched the Admiralty m a most sensitive spot. 

I have mentioned the alarm caused by the report that a U-boat 
was mside Scapa Flow, wbch had driven the Grand Fleet to sea 
on the mght of October 17, 1914. That alarm was premature. 
Now, after exactly a quarter of a century almost to a day, it 
came true. At 1.30 a.m. on October 14, 1939, a German U-boat 
braved the tides and currents, penetrated our defences, and sank 
the battlcsbp Royal Oak as she lay at anchor At first, out of a 
salvo of torpedoes, only one hit the bow, and caused a muffled 
explosion. So incredible was it to the Admiral and captam on 
board that a torpedo could have struck them, safe m Scapa Flow, 
that they attributed the explosion to some internal cause. Twenty 
mmutes passed before the U-boat, for such she was, had reloaded 
her tubes and fired a second salvo Then three or four torpedoes, 
striking m quick succession, npped the bottom out of the sbp. 
In ten minutes she capsized and sank Most of the men were at 
action stations, but the rate at wbch the ship turned over made it 
almost impossible for anyone below to escape. 
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An account based on a German report written at the time may 
be recorded 

At 01.30 on October 14, 1939, HM S. Royal Oak, lying at anchor 
m Scapa Flow, was torpedoed by U 47 (Lieutenant Pnen). The 
operation had been carefully planned by Admiral Doenitz himself, 
the Flag Officer (Submarines) Pnen left Kiel on October 8, a clear, 
bright autumn day, and passed through Kiel Canal — course N.N W , 
Scapa Flow On October 13, at 4 am, the boat was lying off the 
Orkneys At 7 p m — surface, a fresh breeze blowing, nothing in 
sight, loommg in the half darkness the line of the distant coast; long 
streamers of Northern Lights flaslung blue wisps across die sky. 
Course west. The boat crept steadily closer to Holm Sound, the 
eastern approach to Scapa Flow Unfortunate it was that these channels 
had not been completely blocked A narrow passage lay open between 
two sunken ships With great skill Pnen steered through the swirhng 
waters The shore was close A man on a bicycle could be seen going 
home along the coast road Then suddenly the whole bay opened out 
Kirk Sound was passed They were m There under the land to the 
north could be seen the great shadow of a battleship lying on the water, 
with the great mast rising above it like a piece of filigree on a black 
cloth. Near, nearer — aU tubes clear — ^no alarm, no sound but the lap 
of the water, the low hiss of air pressure and the sharp click of a tube 
lever. Los! [Fire*] — ^five seconds — ^ten seconds — twenty seconds. 
Then came a shattering explosion, and a great pillar of water rose in 
the darkness Pnen waited some minutes to fire another salvo Tubes 
ready. Fire ' The torpedoes liit anndslups, and there followed a series 
of crashing explosions. H M S Royal Oak sank, with the loss of 786 
officers and men, mcludmg Rear-Admiral H E. C Blagrove (Rear- 
Admiral Second Battle Squadron). U 47 crept quietly away back 
through the gap A blockship arrived twenty-foui hours later. 

This episode, which must be regarded as a feat of arms on the 
part of the German U-boat commander, gave a shock to public 
opimon. It might well have been pohtically fatal to any Mmister 
who had been responsible for the pre-war precautions Being a 
newcomer I was immune from such reproaches in these early 
months, and, moreover, the Opposition did not attempt to make 
capital out of the misfortune. On the contrary, Mr. A. V 
Alexander was restrained and sympathetic. I promised the 
strictest inqmry. 

On this occasion the Prime Munster also gave the House an 
account of the German air raids which had been made on October 
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i6 Upon the Firth of Forth. This was the first attempt the Ger- 
mans had made to strike by air at our Fleet. Twelve or more 
machines in flights of two or three at a time had bombed our 
cruisers lying in the Firth. Shght damage was done to the cruisers 
Southampton and Edinburgh and to the destroyer Mohawk 
Twenty-five officers and sailors wcie killed or wounded, but four 
enemy bombers were brought down, three by our fighter 
squadrons and one by the anti-aircraft fire. It might well be that 
only half the bombers had got home safely. This was an effective 
deterrent. 

The following mornmg, the 17th, Scapa Flow was raided, and 
the old Iron Duke, now a demilitarised and disarmoured hulk 
used as a depot ship, was mjured by near misses. She settled on 
the bottom m shallow water and continued to do her work 
throughout the war. Another enemy aircraft was shot down in 
flames The Fleet was happily absent from the harbour These 
events showed how necessary it was to perfect die defences of 
Scapa against all forms of attack before allowing it to be used It 
was nearly six mondis befote we were able to enjoy its com- 
manding advantages 

■k ■k -k -k it 

The attack on Scapa Flow and the loss of the Royal Oak pro- 
voked instant leactioiis in the Admiralty. On October 31, accom- 
panied by the First Sea Lord, I went to Scapa to hold a second 
conference on these matters m Admiral Forbes’ flagship The 
scale of defence for Scapa upon which we now agreed included 
remforcement of the booms and additional blockships in the 
exposed eastern channels, as well as controlled minefields and 
other devices. These forimdable deterrents would be reinforced 
by further patrol craft and guns sited to covei all approaches 
Aganist air attack it was plaimed to mount eighty-cight heavy 
and forty hght A A guns, together with numerous searchlights 
and increased barrage-balloon defences Substantial fighter pro- 
tection was organised both m the Orkneys and at Wick on the 
mainland It was hoped that all these arrangements could be 
completed, or at least sufficiently advanced, to justify the return 
of the Fleet by March 1940. Meanwhile Scapa could be used 
as a destroyer refuelling base, but other accommodation had to 
be foimd for the heavy ships 

Experts differed on the nval claims of the possible alternative 
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bases. Admiralty opinion favoured the Clyde, but Admiral 
Forbes demurred on the ground that this would involve an 
extra day's steaming each way to his mam operational area. This 
m turn would require an mciease m his destroyer forces and would 
necessitate the heavy ships workmg m two divisions The other 
alternative was Rosyth, which had been our mam base m the 
latter part of the previous war It was more suitably placed 
geographically, but was more vulnerable to air attack The deci- 
sions eventually reached at this conference were summed up m a 
minute which I prepared on my return to London.* 

On Friday, November 13, my relations with Mr. Chamberlain 
had so far ripened that he and Mrs, Chamberlam came to dme 
with us at Admiralty House, where we had a comfortable flat m 
the attics Wc were a party of four. Although we had been 
colleagues under Mr. Baldwm for five years, my wife and I had 
never met the Chamberlains m such circumstances before. By 
happy chance I turned the conversation on to his hfe m the 
Bahamas, and I was dchghted to find my guest expand m per- 
sonal rcmimscence to a degree I had not noticed before. He told 
us the whole story, of which I knew only the barest outlme, of 
his six years’ struggle to grow sisal on a barren West Indian islet 
near Nassau. His father, the great “Joe”, was firmly convmced 
that here was an opportumty at once to develop an Empire 
industry and fortify the family fortunes. His father and Austen 
had summoned him in 1890 from Birmingham to Canada, where 
they had long exammed the project. About forty nules from 
Nassau m the Caribbean Gulf there was a small desert island, al- 
most uninhabited, where the soil was reported to be smtable for 
growing sisal. After careful reconnaissance by his two sons, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlam had acquired a tract on the island of Andros, 
and assigned the capital reqmred to develop it AH that remamed 
was to grow the sisal Austen was dedicated to the House of 
Commons The task therefore fell to Neville 
Not only m fihal duty but with conviction and alacrity he 
obeyed, and the next five years of his hfe were spent m trying to 
grow sisal m this lonely spot, swept by hiuncanes from time to 
time, livmg nearly naked, struggling with labour difficulties and 
every other kind of obstacle, and with the town of Nassau as the 
only gleam of civihsation. He had msisted, he told us, on three 

* See Appendix J. 
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months’ leave in England each year. He built a small harbour 
and landmg-stage and a short raihoad or tiamway He used all 
the processes of fertilisation winch were judged suitable to the 
soil and generally led a completely primitive, open-air existence. 
But no sisal' Or at any rate no sisal that would face the market. 
At the end of five years he was convinced that the plan could not 
succeed He came home and faced his formidable parent, who was 
by no means contented with the result. I gathered that in the 
family the feeling was that though they loved him dearly they 
were sorry to have lost jf|5o,ooo 

I was fascinated by the way Mr Chamberlam wanned as he 
talked, and by the tale itself, which was one of gallant endeavour 
I thought to myself, “What a pity Hitler did not know when he 
met this sober English pohtician with his umbrella at Berchtes- 
gaden, Godesberg, and Munich that he was actually talking to a 
hard-bitten pioneer from the outer marches of the British 
Empire'” This was really the only intimate social conversation 
that I can remember with Neville Chamberlam amid all the 
business we did together over nearly twenty years 
During dinner the war went on and things happened. With 
the soup an officer came up from the War Room below to 
report that a U-boat had been sunk With the sweet he came 
again and reported that a second U-boat had been sunk, and just 
before the ladies left the dimng-room he came a third time 
reporting that a third U-boat had been sunk Notlnng like this 
had ever happened before in a single day, and it was more than a 
year bcfoie such a record was repeated. As the ladies left us, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, with a naive and charming glance, said to me, “Did 
you arrange all this on purpose?” I assured her that if she would 
come again we would produce a similar result.* 

★ ★ * * * 

Our long, tenuous blockade-hne north of the Orkneys, largely 
composed of armed merchant-cruisers with supporting warships 
at intervals, was of course always liable to a sudden attack by 
German capital ships, and particularly by their two fast and most 
powerful battle-cruisers, the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau. We 
could not prevent such a stroke being made. Our hope was to 
bring the intruders to decisive action 

* Alas, these hopeful reports are not confirmed by the post-war analysis 
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Late m the afternoon of November 2,3 the armed merchant- 
cruiser Rawalpindi, on patrol between Iceland and the Faroes, 
sighted an enemy warship which closed her rapidly She believed 
the stranger to be the pocket-battleship Deutschland, and reported 
accordmgly. Her commanding officer, Captain Kennedy, could 
have had 110 illusions about the outcome of such an encounter 
His slnp was but a converted passenger liner with a broadside of 
four old 6-mch guns, and his presumed antagonist mounted six 
I i-iiich guns, besides a powerful secondary armament Neverthe- 
less he accepted the odds, determmed to fight his ship to the last. 
The enemy opened fire at 10,000 yards, and the Rawalpindi struck 
back. Such a one-sided action could not last long, but the fight 
contmued until, with all her guns out of action, the Rawalpindi 
was reduced to a blazing wreck She sank some time after dark, 
with the loss of her captain and 270 of her gallant crew Only 
38 survived, 27 of whom were made prisoners by the Germans, 
the remaining 1 1 being picked up alive after thirty-six hours in 
icy water by another British ship 

In fact It was not the Deutschland but the two battle-cruisers 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau which were engaged. These ships had 
left Germany two days before to attack our Atlantic convoys, 
but having encountered and sunk the Rawalpindi, and fearmg the 
consequences of the exposure, they abandoned the rest of their 
mission and returned at once to Germany. The Rawalpindi’s 
heroic fight was not therefore in vain The cruiser Newcastle, 
near by on patrol, saw the gun-flashes, and responded at once to 
the Rawalpindi’ s first report, arrivmg on the scene with the 
ermser Delhi to find the burning ship still afloat She pursued the 
enemy, and at 6 1 5 p.m. sighted two ships in gathering darkness 
and heavy ram One of these she recognised as a battle-cruiser, 
but lost contact m tlie gloom, and the enemy made good his 
escape 

The hope of brmgmg these two vital German ships to battle 
dominated all concerned, and the Commander-in-Chief put to 
sea at once with his whole fleet. When last seen the enemy was 
retiring to the eastward, and strong forces, mcluding submarmes, 
were promptly organised to mtercept him m the North Sea. 
However, we could not ignore the possibility that having shaken 
off the pursuit the enemy might renew his advance to the west- 
ward and enter the Atlantic. Wc feared for our convoys, and the 
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situation called for the use of all available forces. Sea and air 
patrols were established to watch all the exits from the North Sea, 
and a powerful force of ciuiscrs extended this watch to the coast 
of Noiway. In the Atlantic the battleslnp Warspite left her 
convoy to search the Denmark Strait, and, finding nothing, con- 
tinued round the north of Iceland to link up with the watchers in 
the North Sea. The Hood, the French battle-ciuiscr Ditnkerque, 
and two French cruisers were dispatched to Icelandic waters, 
and the Repulse and Furious sailed from Halifax for the same 
destination By the 25th fourteen British cruisers were combing 
the North Sea, with destroyers and submaiincs co-operatmg and 
with the battle-fleet in support But fortune was adverse, 
nothing was found, nor was there any indication of an enemy 
move to the west Despite very severe weather the arduous search 
was maintained for seven days. 

On the fifth day, while we were waiting anxiously in the 
Admiralty and still cherishing the hope that this splendid piize 
would not be denied us, a German U-boat was heard by our 
D.F stations making a report We judged from this that an 
attack had been made on one of our warships m the North Sea 
Soon the German broadcast claimed that Captain Prien, the sinker 
of the Royol Oak, had sunk an 8-inch-gun cruiser to the eastward 
of the Shetlands Adiniial Pound and I were together when tins 
news came in British public opinion is extremely sensitive when 
Biitish ships are sunk, and the loss of die Ratualpindi, after a 
gallant fight and with a heavy toll in life, would tell seriously 
against the Admiialty if it lemaiiied unavenged. "Why,” it 
would be demanded, "was so weak a ship exposed without 
effective support^ Could the German cruisers range at will even 
in the blockade zone in which our main forces were employed’ 
Were the raiders to escape unscathed’” 

We made a signal at once to clear up the mystery When we 
met again an hour later without any reply, we passed through a 
very bad moment I recall it because it marked the strong com- 
radeship that had grown up between us and with Admiral Tom 
Philhps, who was also there “I take full responsibility,” I said, 
as was my duty "No, it is mine,” said Pound We wrung each 
other’s hands in lively distress Hardened as we both were in war, 
It IS not possible to sustain such blows without the most bitter 
pangs 
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But it proved to be nobody’s fault Eight hours later it ap- 
peared that the Norfolk was the ship involved and that she was un- 
damaged She had not encountered any U-boat, but said that an 
air bomb had fallen close astern However, Captain Prien was no 
braggart * "What the Norfolk thought to be an an bomb fiom a 
clouded sky was in fact a German torpedo, winch had narrowly 
missed its target and exploded m the ship’s wake Peering through 
the periscope, Prien had seen the great upheaval of water, 
blottmg out the ship from his gaze He dived to avoid an ex- 
pected salvo When, after half an hour, he rose for another 
peep the visibility was poor and no cruiser was to be seen Hence 
his report. Our relief after the pain we had suffered took some 
of the sting out of the news that the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau 
had safely re-entered the Baltic. It is now known that the Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau passed through our cruiser Imc patrolling near 
the Norwegian coast on the mortung of Novembei 26. The 
weather was thick and neither saw the other. Modern Radar 
would have ensured contact, but then it was not available Pubhc 
impressions were unfavourable to the Admiralty. We could not 
brmg home to the outside world the vastness of the seas or the 
intense exertions which the Navy was making in so many 
areas After more than two months of war and several serious 
losses we had nothing to show on the other side Nor could we 
yet answer the question, “Wliat is the Navy domg?” 

* See Appendix N. 
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THE MAGNETIC MINE 

November and December 1939 


Conference with Admiral Darlan - The Anglo-French Naval Portion 
- M Campinchi - The Northern Barrage ~ The Magnetic Mine - A 
Devoted Deed - Technical Aspects ~ Minc-sweepmg Methods - "‘De- 
gaussing" - The Magnetic Mining Attack Mastered and under Con- 
trol - Retaliation - Fluvial Mines in the Rhine - Opeiation “Royal 
Marine”, 


J N THE FIRST DAYS of November I paid a visit to 
I France for a conference on our joint opei ations witla dae French 
J. naval authorities Adnuial Pound and I drove out about forty 
miles from Pans to the French Marine Headquarters, which were 
established in the paik around the ancient chateau of the Due de 
Noailles Before we went into the conference Admiral Darlan 
explained to me how Admiralty matters were managed in France 
The Munster of Marine, M Canipmchi, was not allowed by him 
to be present when operational matters wcic mider discussion. 
These fell into the purely professional sphere I said that the 
First Sea Lord and I were one Darlan said he recognised this, 
but in Fiance it was different “However,” he said, “Monsieur le 
Mmistre will arrive for luncheon ” We then ranged over naval 
business for two hours with a great measure of agreement. At 
lunclieon M Campinchi turned up He knew Ins place, and now 
presided affably over the meal My son-in-law, Diuican Sandys, 
who was actmg as my aide, sat next to Darlan The Admiral 
spent most of luncheon explaining to Inra the limits to winch the 
civilian Minister was restricted by the French system Before 
leaving I called on the Duke m Ins chateau. He and his farmly 
seemed plunged in melancholy, but showed us their very beautiful 
house and its art treasures 
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In the evening I gave a small dinner m a private room at the 
Ritz to M Campinchi. I formed a high opimon of this man. 
His patriotism, his ardour, his acute mtelligence, and above all his 
resolve to conquer or die, hit home I could not help mentally 
comparmg him with the Admiral, who, jealous of his position, 
was iightmg on qmte a different front from ours. Pound’s valua- 
tion was the same as mine, although we both reahsed all that 
Darlan had done for the French Navy One must not underrate 
Darlan, nor fail to understand the impulse that moved him He 
deemed himself the French Navy, and the French Navy acclaimed 
him their chief and their reviver For seven years he had held his 
office while shifting Mmisterial phantoms had fdled the ofEce of 
Minister of Marine It was his obsession to keep the politicians 
in their place as chatterboxes in the Chamber. Pound and I got 
on very well wi th Campincln Tins tough Corsican never flinched 
or faded When he died, broken and under the scowl of Vichy, 
towards the beginning of 1941, his last words were of hope m me. 
I shall always deem them an honour 

Here is the statement summmg up our naval position at this 
moment, which I made at the conference 

STATEMENT TO THE FRENCH ADMIRALTY BY THE 
FIRST LORD 

The naval war alone has opened at full intensity The U-boat attack 
on commerce, so nearly fatal in 1917, has been controlled by the 
Anglo-French anti-submarine craft We must expect a large increase 
in German U-boats (and possibly some will be lent to them by Russia). 
This need cause no anxiety provided that all our counter-measures are 
taken at full speed and on the largest scale The Adnuralty representa- 
tives will explain in detail our large programmes But the full develop- 
ment of these will not come tiU late in 1940. In the meanwlule it is 
indispensable that every anti-submarine craft available should be 
finished and put m commission. 

2 There is no doubt that our Asdic method is effective, and far 
better than anything known m the last war It enables two torpedo- 
boats to do what required ten in 1917-18 But this apphes only to 
hunting For convoys numbers are still essential One is only safe 
when escorted by vessels fitted with Asdics This apphes to warships 
equally with merchant convoys The defeat of the U-boat wdl be 
acineved when it is certain that any attack on French or British vessels 
will be followed by an Asdic counter-attack 

The British Admiralty is prepared to supply and fit every French 
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atiti-submariiie crafc with Asdics. The cost is small, and accounts can 
be regulated later on But any French vessels sent to England for fit- 
ting will be immediately taken in hand, and also we will arrange for 
the imparting of the method and for training to be given in each case 
It would be most convenient to do this at Portland, the home of the 
Asdics, wheic all facilities arc available Wc contemplate making 
provision for equipping fifty French vessels if desired 

3 But wc earnestly hope that the French Marine will multiply their 
Asdic vessels, and will complete with the utmost rapidity all that can 
enter into action during 1940 After this is arranged for it will be 
possible SIX months hence to considei 1941 For the present let us aim 
at 1940, and especially at the spring and summer The six large 
destroyers laid down in 193d and 1937 Will be urgently needed for 
ocean convoys before the climax of the U-boat warfare is reached in 
1940. There aie also fourteen small destroyers laid down in 1939, or 
now projected, wluch will play an invaluable pait without making 
any great dram on labour and materials Total, twenty vessels, winch 
could be completed during 1940, and wluch, fitted with Asdics by 
us, would be weapons of lugh consequence m the destruction of the 
U-boat offensive of 1940 Wc also venture to mention as most desir- 
able vessels the six sloop-inineswccpcrs laid down in 1936, and twelve 
laid down in 1937, and also the sixteen suhmaiine-chasers of the pro- 
gramme of 1938 For all these wc oficr Asdics and every facility We 
will fit tbcm as they arc ready, as if it were a field operation We 
cannot however considci these smaller vessels m the same older of 
impoitance as the large and small dcstioycis mentioned above 

4 It must not be forgotten that defeat of the U-boats carries with it 
the soveicignty of all the oceans of the world for the Allied Fleets, and 
the possibility of powerful neutrals coming to our aid, as well as the 
drawing of resoiuccs fiom every pait of the French and British 
Empires, and the maintenance of trade, gathering with it the nccessaiy 
wealth to continue the war 

5. At the British Admiralty wc have drawn a sharp line between 
large vessels wluch can be finished in 1940 and those of later periods 
In particular, we are straining every nerve to finish the Kiii^^ George V 
and the Prince of Wales battlcslups within that year, if possible by the 
autumn Tins is nccessaiy because the ariival of the Bisnuvck on the 
oceans before these two ships were completed would be disastrous in 
the highest degree, as it can neithei be caught nor killed, and would 
therefore range fieely throughout the oceans, rupturing all coininum- 
cations But France has also a vessel of the highest importance in the 
Richelieu, which might be ready in the autumn of 1940 or even earlier, 
and will certainly be needed if the two new Italian slups should be 
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finished by the dates in 1940 at which they profess to aim Not to 
have these three capital ships in action before the end of 1940 would be 
an error in naval strategy of the gravest character, and might entail 
not only naval but diplomatic consequences extremely disagreeable. 
It IS hoped therefore that every effort will be made to complete the 
Richelieu at the earhest possible date. 

With regard to later capital ships of the British and French Navies, 
It would be well to discuss these m April or May next year, when we 
shall see much more clearly the course and character of the war. 

6 The British Admiralty now express their gratitude to their French 
colleagues and comrades for the very remarkable assistance which they 
have given to the common cause since the begimnng of this war This 
assistance has gone far beyond any piomises or engagements made 
before the war. In escorting home the convoys from Sierra Leone the 
French cruisers and destroyers have played a pait which could not 
otherwise have been supplied, and which, if not forthcoming, would 
simply have meant more slaughter of AUied merchantmen. The 
cruisers and contre-torpiUeurs which, witli the Dunkerque, have covered 
the arrival of convoys m the Western Approaches were at the time the 
only means by which the German raiders could be warded off. The 
mamtenance of the French submarines in the neighbourhood of 
Trmidad has been a most acceptable service. Above aU, the two 
destroyers which constantly escort the homeward- and outward-bound 
convoys between Gibraltar and Brest are an important relief to our 
resources, which, though large and ever-growing, are at full stram. 

FmaUy, we are extremely obhged by the facilities given to the Argus 
aircraft-carrier to carry out her trainmg of British naval aircraft pilots 
under the favourable conditions of Mediterranean weather 

7. Surveymg the more general aspects of the war. the fact that the 
enemy have no hne of battle has enabled us to disperse our naval forces 
widely over the oceans, and we have seven or eight British hunting 
inuts, joined by two French huntuig umts, each capable of catching 
and kilhng a Deutschland We are now crmsing in the North Atlantic, 
the South Atlantic, and the Indian Oceans The result has been that the 
raiders have not chosen to inflict the losses upon the convoys which 
before the war it had been supposed they could certainly do. The fact 
that certainly one, and perhaps two, Deutschlands have been upon the 
mam Atlantic trade routes for several weeks without achieving any- 
thing makes us feel easier about this form of attack, which had for- 
merly been rated extremely dangerous. We camiot possibly exclude 
Its renewal m a more energetic form The British Admiralty think it 
IS not at aU objectionable to keep large vessels in suitable units rang- 
ing widely over the oceans, wheie they are safe from air attack, and 
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make effective and apparent the control of tlie broad waters for the 
Allies. 

8. We shall shortly be engaged in bringing the leading elements of 
the Canadian and Australian armies to France, and for this purpose 
a widespread disposition of all our hunting groups is convenient It 
will also be necessary to give battleship escorts to many of the largest 
convoys crossing the Atlantic Ocean We intend to maintain con- 
tinually the Northern Blockade from Greenland to Scotland, in spite 
of the seventies of the winter Upon tins blockade twenty-five armed 
mercliant-criiisers will be employed in reliefs, suppoitcd by four 
8-iiich-gun io,ooo-ton cruisers, and behind these we always maintain 
the main fighting forces of the British Navy, to wit, the latest battle- 
ships, and either the Hood or another great vessel, the whole sufficient 
to engage or pursue the ScharuhorU and the Gneiseimu should they 
attempt to break out We do not think it likely, m view of the situa- 
tion in the Baltic, that these two vessels will be so employed Never- 
theless, we maintain continually the forces necessary to cope witli 
diem. 

It is hoped that by a continuance of this strategy by the two Allied 
Navies no temptation will be offeied to Italy to enter die war against 
us, and that the German power of resistance will certainly be brought 
to an end. 

The French Admiralty in their reply explained that they were m 
fact proceeding with the completion of the vessels specified, and 
that they gladly accepted our Asdic offer. Not only would the 
Richelieu be finished in the summer of 1940, but also m the 
autumn the Jean Bart. 

★ A" * ★ ★ 

In mid-November Admiral Pound presented me with proposals 
for re-creating the minefield barrage between Scotland and Nor- 
way which had been established by the British and American 
Admiralties m 1917-18. I did not like this kind of warfare, which 
IS essentially defensive, and seeks to substitute material on a vast 
scale for dominating action. However, I was gradually worn 
down and reconciled. I submitted the project to the War Cabinet 
on November 19. 

THE NORTHERN BARRAGE 
Memorandum by the First Lord of the Admiralty 

After much consideration I commend this project to my colleagues. 
There is no doubt that, as it is completed, it win impose a very great 
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deterrent upon the exit and return of U-boats and surface raiders It 
appears to be a prudent provision against an intensification of the 
U~boat warfare, and an insurance against the danger of Russia joining 
our enemy By this we coop the lot m, and have complete control of 
all approaches ahke to the Baltic and the North Sea. The essence of 
this offensive inmefield is that the enemy will be prevented by the 
constant vigilance of superior naval force from sweepmg channels 
through It When it is in existence we shall feel much freer in the outer 
seas than at present Its gradual but remorseless growth, winch wiU be 
known to the enemy, will exercise a depressive effect upon Ins morale. 
The cost IS deplorably heavy, but a large provision has already been 
made by the Treasury, and the Nortliern Barrage is far the best method 
of employing this means of war [i e , mimng] 

Tins represented the highest professional advice, and of course 
IS just the kind of tiling that passes easily through a grave, wise 
Cabinet. Events swept it away, but not untd a great deal of 
money had been spent. The barrage mmes came m handy later 
on for other tasks 

★ ★ ★ ★ * 

Presently a new and fornudable danger threatened our life. 
Durmg September and October nearly a dozen merchant ships 
were sunk at the entrance of our harbours, although these had 
been properly swept for mines The Admiralty at once suspected 
that a magnetic mine had been used This was no novelty to us, 
we had even begun to use it on a small scale at the end of the pre- 
vious war In 1936 an Admiralty committee had studied counter- 
measures against magnetic-firing devices, but their work had dealt 
chiefly with countering magnetic torpedoes or buoyant mines, 
and the terrible damage that could be done by large ground- 
mmes laid in considerable depth by ships or aircraft had not been 
fully realised. "Without a specimen of the mme it was impossible 
to devise the remedy Losses by mines, largely Allied and neutral, 
in September and October had amounted to 56,000 tons, and in 
November Hitler was encouraged to Innt darkly at his new 
“secret weapon” to which there was no counter One mght when 
I was at Chartwell Admiral Poimd came down to see me in 
serious anxiety. Six ships had been sunk m the approaches to the 
Thames. Every day hundreds of ships went in and out of British 
harbours, and our survival depended on their movement. Hitler’s 
experts may well have told him that this form of attack would 
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compass our ruin. Luckily he began on a small scale, and with 
limited stocks and manufacturmg capacity. 

Fortune also favoured us more directly. On November 22 
between 9 and 10 p m. a German aircraft was observed to drop 
a large object attached to a parachute into the sea near Shoebury- 
ness. The coast here is girdled with great areas of mud which 
uncover with the tide, and it was immediately obvious that what- 
ever the object was it could be examined and possibly recovered 
at low water. Here was our golden opportunity. Before mid- 
mght that same night two highly-skilled officers, Lt.-Commanders 
Ouvry and Lewis, from H.M S. Vernon, the naval establishment 
responsible for developmg imderwater weapons, were called to 
the Admiralty, where the First Sea Lord and I interviewed them 
and heard their plans. By 1.30 m the morning they were on their 
way by car to Southend to undertake the hazardous task of 
recovery. Before daylight on the 23rd, in pitch-darkness, aided 
only by a signal lamp, they found the nune some 500 yards 
below high-water mark, but as the tide was then rising they could 
only inspect it and make their preparations for attacking it after 
the next high water. 

The critical operation began early m the afternoon, by which 
time It had been discovered that a second mine was also on the 
mud near the first Ouvry with Chief Petty Officer Baldwm 
tackled the first, whilst their colleagues, Lewis and Able Seaman 
Vearncombe, waited at a safe distance in case of accidents. After 
each prearranged operation Ouvry would signal to Lewis, so that 
the knowledge gamed would be available when the second mine 
came to be dismantled. Eventually the combined efforts of all 
four men were required on the first, and their skill and devotion 
were amply rewarded That evening some of the party came to 
the Admiralty to report that the mine had been recovered intact 
and was on its way to Portsmouth for detailed examination. I 
received them with enthusiasm. I gathered together eighty or 
a hundred officers and officials m our largest room, and a thrilled 
audience hstened to the tale, deeply conscious of all that was at 
stake. From this moment the whole position was transformed. 
Immediately the knowledge derived from past research could be 
apphed to devising practical measures foi combating the par- 
ticular characteristics of the mine. 

The whole power and science of the Navy were now apphed; 
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and It was not long before tnal and experiment began to yield 
practical results. Rear-Admiral Wake-Walker was appomted 
to co-ordinate all technical measures which the occasion de- 
manded. We worked all ways at once, devismg first active means 
of attacking the mine by new methods of minesweeping and fuze- 
provocation, and, secondly, passive means of defence for all ships 
agamst possible mines m unswept, or ineffectually swept, chan- 
nels. For this second purpose a most effective system of demag- 
netising ships by girdlmg them with an electric cable was 
developed. This was called “degaussmg”, and was at once apphed 
to ships of all types. Merchant slups were thus equipped in all 
our major ports without appreciably delaymg their turn-round. 
In the Fleet progress was simplified by the presence of the higlily- 
trained techmcm staffs of the Royal Navy. The reader who does 
not shruik from technical details will find an accomit of these 
developments m Appendix M 

★ * ★ * ★ 

Serious casualties contmued. The new cruiser Belfast was 
mmed m the Firth of Forth on November 21, and on Decem- 
ber 4 the battleship Nelson was mmed whilst entermg Loch Ewe. 
Both ships were however able to reach a dockyard port. Two 
destroyers were lost, and two others, besides the imnelayer 
Adventure, were damaged on the East Coast durmg this period 
It is remarkable that German Intelhgence failed to pierce our 
security measures covering the mjury to the Nelson until the ship 
had been repaired and was agam m service. Yet from the first 
many thousands m England had to know the true facts 

Experience soon gave us new and simpler methods of degauss- 
ing The moral effect of its success was tremendous, but it was 
on the faithful, courageous, and persistent work of the rmne- 
sweepers and the patient skill of the techmcal experts, who de- 
vised and provided the equipment they used, that we relied chiefly 
to defeat the enemy’s efforts. From this time onward, despite 
many anxious periods, the name menace was always under con- 
trol, and eventually the danger began to recede. By Christmas 
Day I was able to write to the Prime Munster; 

December 25 , 1939 

Everything is very quiet here, but I thought you would like to know 
that we have had a marked success against the magnetic mmes The 
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first two devices for setting tlicm off which wc have got into action 
have both proved effective Two mines were blown up by the 
magnetic sweep and two by lighters carrying heavy coils This oc- 
curred at Port A [Loch Ewe], where our interesting invalid [the 
Nelson] IS still waiting for a clear passage to be swept for her to the 
convalescent home at Portsmouth. It also looks as if the demagnetisa- 
tion of warships and merchant ships can be accomplished by a simple, 
speedy, and inexpensive process All our best devices are now approach- 
ing [completion] The aeroplanes and the magnetic ship — the Borde— 
will be at work within the next ten days, and we all feel pretty sure 
that the danger from magnetic mines will soon be out of the way 

We are also studying the possible varying of this form of attack, 
VIZ , acoustic mines and supersome mines Tliirty ardent experts arc 
pursuing these possibihties, but I am not yet able to say that they have 
found a cure . . 

It IS well to ponder this side of the naval war. In the event a 
significant proportion of our whole war effort had to be devoted 
to combating the mine A vast output of mateiial and money was 
diverted from other tasks, and many thousands of men risked their 
lives night and day in the minesweepers alone The peak figure 
was reached in June 1944, when, nearly sixty thousand were thus 
employed Nothing daunted the aidour of the Merchant Navy, 
and their spirits rose with the deadly complications of the mining 
attack and our effective measures for countering it Their toils 
and tireless courage were our salvation. The sea traffic on which 
we depended for our existence proceeded without mteriuption. 

★ ★ ★ * * 

The first impact of the magnetic mine had stirred me deeply, 
and, apart from all the protective measures which had been cn- 
foiced upon us, I sought for a means of ratal wtion My visit to 
the Rhine on the eve of the war had focused niy mental vision 
upon tlus supreme and vital German artery Even in September I 
had raised discusston m the Admiralty about the launching or 
dropping of fluvial mines in the Rhine Considering that this 
river was used by the traffic of many neutial nations, wc could not 
of course take action unless and until the Germans had taken the 
initiative in this form of indiscriminate warfaie against us. Now 
that they had done so, it seemed to me that the proper retort for 
mdisciiminatc sinkings by mines at the mouths of the Biitisli 
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harbours was a similar and if possible more effective mimng attack 
upon the Rhine. 

Accordingly on November 19 I issued several minutes, of 
which the following gives the most precise account of the plan; 

Controller [and others\ 

1 As a measure of retaliation it may become necessary to feed large 
numbers of floating mines mto the Rhine This can easily be done at 
any point between Strasbourg and the Lauter, where the left bank is 
French territory General Gamelni was mucli interested in this idea, 
and asked me to work it out for lum. 

2 Let us clearly see the object m view. The Rhine is traversed by 
an enormous number of very large barges, and is the main artery of 
German trade and life These barges, built only for river work, have 
not got double keels or any large subdivision by bulkheads. It is easy 
to check these details In addition there arc at least twelve bridges of 
boats recently thrown across the Rhine upon which the German 
armies concentrated in the Saaibruck-Luxemburg area depend 

3 The type of mine required is therefore a small one, perhaps no 
bigger than a football The current of the river is at most about seven 
miles an hour, and three or four at ordinary times, but it is quite easy 
to verify this There must therefore be a clockwork apparatus 111 the 
mine which makes it dangerous only after it has gone a certain distance, 
so as to be clear of French territory and also so as to spread the terror 
farther down the Rhine to its confluence with the Moselle and beyond 
The mine should automatically sink, or preferably explode, by this 
apparatus before reaclung Dutch territory After the mme has pro- 
ceeded the required distance, which can be varied, it should explode 
ona light contact It would be a convenience if, m addition to the above, 
the mme could go off if stranded after a certain amount of time, as it 
rmght easily spread alarm on either of the German banks. 

4 It would be necessary m addition that the mine should float a 
convenient distance beneath the surface so as to be invisible in the 
turgid waters A hydrostatic valve actuated by a small cylinder of 
compressed air should be devised I have not made the calculations, 
but I should suppose 48 hours would be the maximum for which it 
would have to work An alternative would be to throw very large 
numbers of camouflage globes — tin shells — into the river, which would 
spread confusion and exhaust remedial activities 

5 What can they do against this? Obviously nets would be put 
across, but wreckage passing down the river would break these nets, 
and except at the frontier they would be a great inconvenience to the 
traffic Anyhow, when our mine fetched up agamst them it would 
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explode, breaking a large hole in the nets, and after a dozen or more 
of these explosions the channel would become free again, and other 
mines would jog along. Specially large mines might be used to break 
the nets I cannot think of any odier method of defence, but perhaps 
some may occur to the officers entrusted with this study 

6 Finally, as very large numbers of these mines would be used and 
the process kept up mglit after night for months on end, so as to deny 
the use of the waterway, it is necessary to bear in mmd the simphfi- 
cation required for mass production 

The War Cabinet liked this plan. It seemed to them only right 
and proper that when the Germans were using the magnetic mine 
to waylay and destroy all traffic, Allied or neutral, entering British 
ports wc should strike back by paralysing, as we might well do, 
the whole of their vast traffic on the Rjiine. The necessary per- 
missions and priorities were obtained, and work started at full 
speed In conjunction with the Air Ministry we developed a plan 
for mining the Ruhr section of the Rhine by discharge from 
aeroplanes I entiustcd all this work to Rear-Admiral FitzGerald, 
serving under the First Sea Lord This brilliant officer, who 
perished later ui command of an Atlantic convoy, made an im- 
mense personal contribution The technical pioblcms were 
solved. A good supply of mines was assiued, and several hundred 
aident British sailors and marines were organised to handle them 
when the time should come All this was in November, and we 
could not be ready before March It is always agreeable m peace 
or war to have something positive coming along on your side. 
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“Graf Spec” - Captain Langsdorff’s Manoeuvres - Commodore Har- 
wood’s Squadron off the Plate - His Foresight and Fortune - Collision 
on December 13 - Langsdorff’s Mistake - The “Exeter” Disabled - 
Retreat of the German Pocket-Battleship - Pursuit by “Ajax” and 
“Achilles” - The “Spee” Takes Refuge m Montevideo - My Letter 
of December 17 to the Prime Minister - British Concentration on 
Montevideo - Langsdorff’s Oidersfrom the Fuehrer - Scuttling of the 
“Spee” ~ Langsdorff’s Suicide - End of the First Surface Challenge to 
British Commerce - The “Altmark” - The “Exeter” - Effects of the 
Action off the Plate - My Telegram to President Roosevelt, 



LTHOUGH It was the U-boat menace from which we 
suffered most and ran the greatest risks, the attack on our 
ocean commerce by surface raiders would have been even 


more fornudable could it have been sustained. The three German 


pocket-battlesbps permitted by the Treaty of Versailles had been 
designed with profound thought as commerce-destroyers. Their 
SIX ii-mch guns, their 26-knot speed, and the armour they carried 
had been compressed with masterly skill mto the hmits of a 
lo,ooo-ton displacement. No smgle British crmser could match 
them. The German 8-mch-gun cruisers were more modern than 
ours, and if employed as commerce-raiders would also be a for- 
midable threat. Besides tins the enemy might use disgmsed 
heavdy-armed merchantmen. We had vivid memories of the 
depredations of the Emden and Koenigsberg in 1914, and of the 
thirty or more warships and armed merchantmen they had forced 
us to combine for their destruction. 
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Tlicre were rumours aud reports before the outbreak of the 
new war that one or more pockct-battleslups had already sailed 
from Germany. The Home Fleet searched but found nothing 
We now know that both the Deutschland and die Adiniml Graf 
Spee sailed from Germany between August 21 and 24, and were 
already through the danger zone and loose in the oceans before 
our blockade and northern patrols were organised. On Septem- 
ber 3 the Di'iitichlcind, having passed tliroiigli the Denmark Stiait, 
was lurking near Greenland. The Gtaf Spee had crossed the North 
Atlantic trade route unseen and was already far south of the 
Azores Each was accompanied by an auxiliary vessel to replenish 
fuel and stores Both at fust lemamed inactive and lost m the 
ocean spaces. Unless they struck they won no prizes Until they 
struck they were in no danger 

The orders of the German Adnuralty issued on August 4 were 
well conceived' 


Task in the Event or War 

Disruption and destruction of enemy merchant shipping by all 
possible means. . Enemy naval forces, even if infeiior, are only to 
be engaged if it should further the principal task 

Frequent changes of position in the opciational areas will create 
uncertainty and will restrict enemy merchant sliipping, even without 
tangible results. A tempoiary departure into distant areas will also 
add to the uncertainty of the enemy. 

If the enemy should protect his shipping with superior forces so 
that direct successes cannot be obtained, then the mere fact that his 
shipping IS so restricted means that we have greatly impaired his 
supply situation. Valuable results will also be obtained if the pocket- 
battleships continue to remain in the convoy area 

With all this wisdom the British Admiralty would have been 
m rueful agreement. 

***** 

On September 30 the British liner Clement, of 5,000 tons, 
sailing independently, was sunk by die Graf Spee off Pernam- 
buco. The news electrified the Admiralty. It was the signal for 
which we had been waiting. A number of hunting groups were 
immediately formed, comprising all our available aircraft- 
cairicrs, supported by batdcslups, batllc-cruiscrs, and cruisers. 
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Each group of two or more ships was judged to be capable of 
catching and destroying a pocket-battleship. 

In all, during the ensuing months the search for two laiders 
entaded the formation of nme hunting groups, comprising 
twenty-three poweiful ships We were also compelled to pro- 
vide three battleships and two crmsers as additional escorts with 
the important North Atlantic convoys. These requirements 
represented a very severe dram on the resources of the Home and 
Mediterranean Fleets, from which it was necessary to withdraw 
twelve slnps of the most powerful types, mcludmg three aircraft- 
carriers Working from widely-dispersed bases m the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans, the hunting groups could cover the mam 
focal areas traversed by our shipping To attack our trade the 
enemy must place himself withm reach of at least one of them 
To give an idea of the scale of these operations, I set out overleaf 
the full list of the huntmg groups at their highest pomt. 

* ★ ★ ★ * 

At this time it was the prime objective of the American Govern- 
ment to keep the war as far from their shores as possible On 
October 3 delegates of twenty-one American republics, assembled 
at Panama, decided to declare an American Security Zone, pro- 
posmg to fix a belt of from three himdred to six hundred miles 
from their coasts within which no warlike act should be com- 
mitted We were anxious to help m keeping the war out of 
American waters — to some extent, mdeed, tins was to our advan- 
tage I therefore hastened to mform President Roosevelt that if 
America asked all belhgerents to respect such a zone we should 
immediately declare our readiness to fall m with their wishes' — 
subj ect of course to our rights under international law W e should 
not mind how far south the Security Zone went, provided that it 
was effectively mamtamed. We should have found great difficulty 
m accepting a Security Zone which was to be policed only by 
some weak neutral; but if the United States Navy was to take 
care of it we should feel no anxiety. The more Umted States 
warships there were crmsing along the South American coast the 
better we should be pleased; for the German raider winch we 
were huntmg might then prefer to leave American waters for 
the South African trade route, where we were ready to deal with 
him But if a surface raider operated from the American Security 
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Zone or took refuge m it we sliould expect either to be protected 
or to be allowed to protect ourselves from the mischief which 
he might do. 

At tins date we had no dcfimte knowledge of the sinking of 
three ships on the Cape of Good Hope route which occurred 
between October s and lo. All three were sailing homeward 
independently. No distress messages were received, and suspicion 
was only aroused when they became overdue It was some time 
before it could be assumed that they had fallen victims to a raider. 

The necessary dispersion of our forces caused me and others 
anxiety, especially as our main Fleet was sheltering on our west 
coast. 

First Sea Lord and Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff at.x.sp 

The appearance of Scheer off Pernambuco and subsequent mystery 
of her movements, and why she does not attack trade, make one ask, 
did the Germans want to provoke a widespread dispersion of our 
surplus vessels, and if so why? As the First Sea Lord has observed, it 
would be more natural they should wish to concentrate them m home 
waters m order to have targets for air attack Moreover, how could 
they have foreseen the extent to which we should react on the rumour 
of Scheer m South Atlantic? It all seems quite purposeless; yet the 
Germans are not the people to do tlungs without reason Are you 
sure it was Scheer and not a plant, or a fake? 

I see the German wireless boast they are driving the Fleet out of the 
North Sea At present this is less mendacious than most of their stuff 
There may therefore be danger on the East Coast from surface sliips. 
Could not submarme flotillas of our own be disposed well out at sea 
across a probable hue of hostile advance? They would want a parent 
destroyer perhaps to scout for them They should be well out of our 
line of watching trawlers. It may well be there is something gomg to 
happen, now that we have retired to a distance to gain time. 

I should be the last to raise those “mvasion scares”, which I combated 
so constantly during the early days of 1914-15, Still, it might be well 
for the Chiefs of Staff to consider what would happen if, for mstance, 
20,000 men were run across and landed, say, at Harwich, or at Web- 
burn Hook, where there is deep water close inshore. These 20,000 
men might make the traimng of Mr Hore-Behsha’s masses very much 
more realistic than is at present expected The long dark mghts would 
help such designs Have any arrangements been made by the War 
Office to provide against this contingency? Remember how we stand 
m the North Sea at the present time. I do not think it hkely, but it is 
physically possible 
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ORGANISATION OF HUNTING GROUPS— OCTOBER 31ST, 1939 


Force 

Composition 


Battleships and 
Battle-cruisers 

Cruisers 

AmCRAFT- 

CARRIERS 


F 


Berwick 

York 


North America 
and West Indies 

G 


Cumberland 

Exeter 

Ajax 

Achilles 


East coast of 
South America 

H 

1 

1 

Sussex 

Shropshire 


Cape of Good 
Hope 

1 

I 


Cornwall 

Dorsetshire 

Eagle 

Ceylon 


Malaya 


1 

Glorious 

Gulf of Aden 

K 

Renown 


Ark Royal 

Pernambuco- 

Freetown 

L 

Repulse 


Furious 

Atlantic 

convoys 

X 


Two French 
8-inch cruisers 

Heimes 

Pernambuco- 

Dakar 

Y 

Strasbourg 

Neptune 


Pemambuco- 

Dakar 



One French 
8-inch cruiser 



Additional escorts with North Atlantic convoys 

Battleships Revenue 
Resolution 
Warspite 
Cruisers' Emerald 
Enterprise 
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The Deiitschland, which was to have harassed our lifeline across 
the Noith-wcst Atlantic, intcrpictcd hci ordcis with compre- 
hending caution At no time diuiiig her two and a half months’ 
cruise did she approach a convoy Her determined efforts to 
avoid British forces prevented her fiom making more than two 
kills, one being a small Noiwcgian ship A third ship, the United 
States City of Flint, cauying a cargo for Britain, was captured, 
but was eventually released by the Germans from a Norwegian 
poit Early m November thcDcuhclilaiul slunk back to Germany, 
passing again thiough Arctic waters. The mcic presence of this 
powerful ship upon our mam trade route had however imposed, 
as was intended, a serious strain upon om escorts and hunting 
groups in the North Atlantic We should m fact have preferred 
her activity to the vague menace she embodied 

The Ciaf Spec was moic daiing and imaginative, and soon 
became the ccntic of attention m the South Atlantic. In this vast 
area powciful Allied fotccs cimc into pLiy by the middle of 
October One gioup consisted of the aircraft-carrier Aik Royal 
and the battlc-cuiiscr Renown, woiking fiom Freetown, m con- 
junction with a French group of two hc.ivy cruisers and the Biitish 
aircraft-cariicr Heiitws, based on D.akar At the Cape of Good 
Hope wcie the two heavy ciuiscrs Sussex and Sfnopshire, while 
on the east coast of South America, covering the vital traffic with 
the Rivci Plate and Rio dc Janeiro, ranged Commodore Har- 
wood’s group, comprising the CumhcrJaiid, Exeter, Ajax, and 
Achilles The Achilles was a New Zealand ship manned mainly 
by New Zcalandcis 

The Spec’s practice was to make a biicf appcaiancc at some 
point, claim a victim, and vanish again into the trackless ocean 
wastes After a second appcaiancc farther south on the Cape 
route, in which she sank only one ship, there was no further sign 
of liei for nearly a month, during which our hunting groups were 
seaiching far and wide iii all aieas, and special vigilance was 
enjoined in the Indi.an Ocean. This was m fact her destination, 
and on November 15 she sank a small British tanker in the 
Mozambique Channel, between Madagascar and the mainland 
Elaving thus registered her appearance as a feint m the Indian 
Ocean, in order to draw the hunt in that direction, her captain' — 
Langsdoiff, a high-class person — promptly doubled back and, 
keeping well south of the Cape, re-entered the Atlantic. This 
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move had not been, unforeseen, but our plans to intercept bun 
were foiled by the qmckness of his withdrawal. It was by no 
means clear to the Admiralty whether in fact one raider was on 
the prowl or two, and exertions were made both in the Indian 
and Atlantic Oceans We also thought that the Spec was her 
sister ship, the Schecr The disproportion between the strength of 
the enemy and the counter-measures forced upon ns was vexa- 
tious It recalled to me the anxious weeks before the action at 
Coronel and later at the Falkland Islands m December 1914, when 
we had to be prepared at seven or eight different points, in the 
Pacific and South Atlantic, for the ariival of Admiral von Spec 
with the earlier edition of the Schariihorst and Gneisenan A 
quarter of a century had passed, but the puzzle was the same It 
was with a definite sense of relief that we Icaint that the Spec had 
appeared once more on the Cape-Fiectown route, smkmg 
two more ships on December 2 and one on the 7th. 

*★**■*• 

From the beginning of the war Commodore Harwood’s special 
care and duty had been to cover British shipping off the River 
Plate and Rio de Janeiro. He was coiivmced that sooner or later 
the Spec would come towards the Plate, where the richest prizes 
were offered to her He had carefully thought out the tactics 
which he would adopt in an eiicountci Together, his 8-mch 
cruisers Cumberland and Exeter, and his 6-inch cruiscis Ajax and 
Achilles, could not only catch but kill However, the needs of 
fuel and refit made it unlikely that all four would be present “on 
the day” If they were not the issue was disputable On hearing 
that the Dotic Star had been sunk on December 2, Haiwood 
guessed light Although she was over 3,000 miles away he 
assumed that the Spec would come towards the Plate Fie esti- 
mated with luck and wisdom that she might arrive by the 13 th 
He ordered all his available forces to concentrate there by Decem- 
ber 12. Alas, the Cumberland was refitting at the Falklands, but 
on the moining of the 13th Exetet, Ajax, and AdiiUes were m 
company at the centre of the shipping routes off the mouth of the 
river Sure enough, at 6 14 a m smoke was sighted to the c.ist 
The longed-for collision had come 

Haiwood, m the Ajax, disposing his forces so as to attack the 
pocket-battleship fiom widcly-diveigeiit quarters and thus con- 
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fuse her fire, advanced at die utmost speed of his small squadron. 
Captain Laiigsdorff thought at the first glance that he had only to 
deal with one light cruiser and two destroyers, and he too went 
full speed ahead; but a few moments later he recognised the 
quality of his opponents, and knew that a mortal action impended. 
The two forces were now closing at nearly fifty miles an hour 
Langsdorff had but a minute to make up his mind. His right 
course would have been to turn away immediately so as to keep 
his assailants as long as possible under the superior range and 
weight of his ii-inch guns, to which the British could not at 
first have replied. He would thus have gamed for Ins undisturbed 
firing the difference between adding speeds and subtracting them. 
He might well have crippled one of Ins foes before any could 
fire at him He decided, on the contrary, to hold on his course and 
make for the Exeter The action therefore began almost simul- 
taneously on botli sides. 

Commodore Harwood’s tactics proved advantageous. The 
8-inch salvoes from the Exeter struck the Spee from the earliest 
stages of the fight. Meanwhile the 6-inch cruisers were also Inttmg 
haid and effectively Soon the Exeter received a hit which, besides 
knocking out B tin ret, destroyed all the communications on the 
bridge, killed or wounded nearly all upon it, and put the ship 
temporarily out of control. By tins time however the 6-inch 
cruisers could no longer be neglected by the enemy, and the 
Spee shifted her mam armament to them, thus giving respite to 
the Exeter at a critical moment. The Gciman battleship, plastered 
from three directions, found the Biitish attack too hot, and soon 
afterwards turned away undei a smokc-scrcen with the apparent 
intention of making for the River Plate. Langsdorff had better 
have done this earlier 

After tins turn the Spee once more engaged the Exeter, hard hit 
by the ii-inch shells All her forward guns were out of action 
she was burmng fiercely amidships and had a heavy list. Captain 
Bell, unscathed by the explosion on the bridge, gathered two or 
three officers round him in the after control-station, and kept his 
ship in action with her sole remaining turret, until at 7 30 failure 
of pressure put this too out of action. He could do no more. At 
7 40 the Exetei turned away to effect repairs and took no further 
part m the fight 

The Ajax and Achilles, aheady in puisuit, contiiuicd the action 
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in the most spirited manner. The Spec turned all her heavy guns 
upon them. By 7 25 the two after-turrets in the Ajax had been 
knocked out, and the Achilles had also suffered damage These 
two light cruisers were no match for the enemy m gun-power, 
and, finding that his ammunition was running low, Harwood in 
the Ajax decided to break off the fight till dark, when he would 
have better chances of using his hghter armament effectively, 
and perhaps his torpedoes He therefore turned away under 
cover of smoke, and the enemy did not follow. This fierce action 
had lasted an hour and twenty minutes. During all the rest of 
the day the Spec made for Montevideo, the British cruisers hang- 
ing grimly on her heels, with only occasional interchanges of fire. 
Shoitly after midnight the Spec entered Montevideo, and lay 
there rcpaiimg damage, taking in stores, landing wounded, 
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night of the 14th the Cumberland, which had been steaming at full 
speed from the Falklands, took the place of the utterly crippled 
Exeter. The arrival of this 8-mch-gun crmscr restored to its 
narrow balance a doubtful situation. 

It had been most exciting to follow the drama of this brilliant 
action from the Admiralty War Room, where I spent a large 
part of the 13 th Our anxieties did not end with the day Mr 
Chamberlam was at that time in France on a visit to the Army 
On the 17th I wrote to him 

December 17, 1939 

If the Spec breaks out as she may do to-mght we hope to renew the 
action of the 13 th with die Cumberland, an eight 8-inch-gun ship, in 
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the place of the six-gun Exeter. The Spee knows now that Renown 
and Ark Royal are oiling at Buo, so tins is her best chance The 
Dorsetshire and Shropshire, who are coming across from the Cape, are 
still three and four days away respectively It is fortunate that the 
Cumberland was handy at the Falklands, as Exeter was heavily damaged 
She was hit over a hundred times, one turret smashed, thiee guns 
knocked out and sixty ofEcers and men killed and twenty wounded 
Indeed, the Exeter fought one of the finest and most resolute actions 
against superior range and metal on record Every conceivable pre- 
caution has been taken to prevent the Spee slipping out unobserved, 
and I have told Harwood [who is now an Admiral and a K C B ] 
that he is free to attack her anywhere outside the three-mile hmit. 
We should prefer however that she should be mterned, as this will be 
less creditable to the German Navy than being sunk in action More- 
over, a battle of this kind is full of hazard, and needless bloodshed 
must never be sought. 
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The whole of the Canadians came m safely this morning under the 
protection of the mam fleet, and [are] being welcomed by Anthony, 
Massey, and I trust a good part of die people of Greenock and Glasgow. 
We plan to give them a cordial reception They are to go to Aider- 
shot, where no doubt you will go and see them presently. 

There have been ten air attacks to-day on individual ships along the 
East Coast fromWick to Dover, and some of the merchant ships have 
been machme-gunned out of pure spite, some of our people being hit 
on their decks 

I am sure you must be having a most mterestmg time at the Front, 
and I expect you will fmd that change is the best kind of rest. 

From the moment when we heard that action was jomcd we 
mstaiitly ordered powerful forces to concentrate off Montevideo, 
but our huntmg groups were naturally widely dispersed and 
none was withm two thousand miles of the scene. In the north 
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Force K, comprising the Renown and Ark Royal, was completing 
a sweep winch had begun at Capetown ten days before and was 
now SIX hundred miles east of Pernambuco and 2,500 miles from 
Montevideo. Farther north still the cruiser Neptune, with three 
destroyers, had just parted company with the French Force X and 
was coming south to join Force K. All these were ordered to 
Montevideo, tlicy had first to fuel at Rio However, we suc- 
ceeded m creating the impression that they had already left Rio 
and were approaching Montevideo at thirty knots. 

On the other side of the Atlantic Force I-I was returning to the 
Cape for fuel after an extended sweep up the Afiican coast. Only 
the Dorsetshire was immediately available at Capetown, and she 
was ordered at once to join Admiral Harwood, but she had nearly 
4,000 miles to travel. She was followed later by the Shropshire 
In addition, to guard against the possible escape of the Spee to 
the eastward. Force I, now comprising the Cornwall, Gloucester, 
and the aircraft-carrier Eagle from the East Indies station, which 
at this time was at Durban, was placed at the disposal of the 
C.-in-C South Atlantic. 

•k -k -k -k ie 

Meanwhile Captain Langsdorff telegraphed on December 16 to 
the German Admiralty as follows* 

Strategic position off Montevideo Besides the cruisers and des- 
troyers, Ark Royal and Renown Close blockade at night; escape into 
open sea and break-through to home waters hopeless . , Request 
decision on whether the ship should be scuttled in spite of insufficient 
depth m the estuary of the Plate, or whether internment is to be 
preferred 

At a conference piesided over by the Fuehrer, at which Raeder 
and Jodi were present, the following answer was decided on 

Attempt by all means to extend the time in neutral waters . Fight 
your way through to Buenos Aires if possible No internment in 
Uruguay Attempt effective destruction if ship is scuttled 

As the German envoy m Montevideo reported later that further 
attempts to extend the time-limit of seventy-two hours were 
fruitless, these orders were confirmed by the German Supreme 
Command 

Accordingly during the afternoon of the 17th the Spee trans- 
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ferred more than seven hundred men, with baggage and provi- 
sions, to the German merchant ship in tlie harbour. Shortly after- 
wards Admiral Harwood learnt that she was weighing anchor. 
At 6.15 p.m., watched by immense crowds, she left harbour and 
steamed slowly seawards, awaited hungrily by the British cruisers 
At 8.54 p.m., as the sun sank, the Ajax's aircraft reported: “Graj 
Spee has blown herself up.” The Renown and Ark Royal were still 
a thousand miles away. 

LangsdorflF was broken-hearted by the loss of his ship In spite 
of the full authority he had received from his Government, be 
wrote on December 19' 

I can now only prove by my death that the fighting services of the 
Third Reich are ready to die for the honour of the flag I alone bear 
the responsibility for scutthng the pocket-battkship Admiral Graf Spee 
I am happy to pay with my hfe for any possible reflection on the 
honour of the flag I shall face my fate with firm faith m the cause 
and the future of the nation and of my Fuehrer. 

That night he shot himself. 

Thus ended the first surface challenge to British trade on the 
oceans. No other raider appeared until the spring of 1940, when 
a new campaign opened, utuismg disguised merchant ships. These 
could more easily avoid detection, but on the other hand could 
be mastered by lesser forces than those required to destroy a 
pocket-battleship. 

As soon as the news arrived of the end of the Spee I was im- 
patient to brmg our widely-scattered hunting groups home. The 
Spee’s auxfliary, the AUmark, was however still afloat, and it was 
believed that she had on board the crews of the nine sliips which 
had been sunk by the raider. 

First Sea Lord 17 xn.39 

Now that the South Atlantic is practically clear except for the 
Altmark, it seems of high importance to brmg home the Renown and 
Ark Royal, together with at least one of the 8-inch-gun cruisers This 
will give us more easement m convoy work and enable refits and leave 
to be accomplished I like your plan of the two small ships anchoring 
to-morrow in Montevideo inner harbour, but I do not think it would 
be right to send Force K so far south. Moreover, perhaps so many 
warships would not be allowed in at one time. It would be very 
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convenient if, as you proposed, Neptune relieved Ajcix as soon as the 
tr.umphal entry into [Montevideo harbour] is over, and it would be 
very good if all the returning forces could scrub and search the South 
Atlantic on their way home for the Altmark I feel that we ought to 
bring home all that are not absolutely needed The Northern Patrol 
will require constant support in two, or better still three, reliefs from 
the Clyde as long as we stay there I agree with Captain Tennant that 
the German Admiralty will be most anxious to do something to get 
their name back 

Perhaps you wiU let me know what you think about these ideas. 

I was also most anxious about the Exeter, and could not accept 
the proposals made to me to leave her unrepaired m the Falkland 
Islands till the end of the war 

First Sea Lord, Controller, and others ly.xn 39 

This prehminary report of damage to Exeter shows the tremendous 
fire to which she was exposed and the determmation with which she 
was fought It also reflects high credit on the Constructors’ Depart- 
ment that she should have been able to stand up to such a prolonged 
and severe battering. This story will have to be told as soon as possible, 
omitting any dung undesirable [he , what the enemy should not know] 
What IS proposed about repair? What can be done at the Falklands’ 
I presume she will be patched up sufBciently to come home for long 
refit. 

First Sea Lord, DC NS , Controller 23 xn 39 

We ought not readily to accept the non-repair during the war of 
Exeter She should be strengthened and strutted internally as far as 
possible, and should transfer her ammunition, or the bulk of it, to 
some merchant ship or tender Perhaps she might be filled up m part 
with barrels or empty oil-drums, and come home with reduced crew 
midcr escort either to the Mediterranean or to one of our dockyards 
If notlnng can be done with her then, she should be stripped of all 
useful guns and appliances, which can be transferred to new con- 
struction 

The above indicates only my general view. Perhaps you will let 
me know how it can be implemented. 

Controller and First Sea Lord 29 xn,39 

I have not seen the answer to the telegram from the Rear-Admiral 
South America about its not bemg worth while to repair Exeter, on 
which I mmuted in the contrary sense How does this matter now 
stands I gathered from you verbally that we were all in agreement 
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she should come home and be thoroughly repaired, and that this need 
not take so long as the R A thought. 

What IS going to happen to Exeter now’ How is she going to be 
brought home, in what condition, and when’ We cannot leave her 
at the Falklands, where cither she will be in danger or some valuable 
ship will be tethered to look after her. I shall be glad to know what 
IS proposed. 

My view prevailed. The Exeter reached this country safely. I 
liad the honour to pay my tribute to her brave officers and men 
from her shattered deck m Plymouth Haibonr. She was preserved 
for over two years of distinguished service, until she perished 
under Japanese guns in the forlorn battle of the Straits of Sunda in 
1942. 

■k -k -k -k -k 

The effects of the action off the Plate gave intense joy to the 
Biitish nation and cnlianced our prestige throughout the world. 
The spectacle of the three smaller British ships unhesitatingly 
attacking and putting to flight their far more heavily gunned 
and armoured antagonist was everywhere admired. It was con- 
trasted with the disastrous episode of the escape of the Goehen in 
the Straits of Otranto in August 1914. Injustice to the Admiral of 
those days it must be remembered that all Commodore Har- 
wood’s ships were faster than the Spec, and all except one of 
Admiral Troubudge’s squadron in 1914 were slower than the 
Goehen Nevertheless the impression was exhilarating, and 
lightened the dreary and oppressive winter through which we 
were passing. 

The Soviet Government were not pleased with us at this time, 
and their comment on December 31, 1939, m the Red Fleet is an 
example of their factual leportmg: 

Nobody would dare to say that the loss of a German battleship is 
a brilliant victory for the British Fleet Tins is rather a demonstration, 
unprecedented m history, of the impotence of the British Upon the 
morning of December 1 3 the battleship started an artillery duel with 
the Exeter, and witlim a few mmutes obliged the cruiser to withdraw 
from the action According to the latest uiformation the Exeter sank 
near the Argentine coast, en route for the Falkland Islands 

■k -k * k k 

On December 23 the American Republics made a formal pro- 
test to Britain, Prance, and Germany about the action off the 
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River Plate, which they claimed to be a violation of the American 
Security Zone. It also happened about this time that two German 
merchant ships were intercepted by our cruisers near the coast of 
the Umted States. One of these, the liner Columhus, of 32,000 
tons, was scuttled and survivors were rescued by an American 
cruiser, the other escaped into territorial waters m Florida 
President Roosevelt reluctantly complained about these vexations 
near the coast of the Western Hemisphere, and in my reply I 
took the opportumty of stressmg the advantages which our action 
off the Plate had brought to all the South American Repubhcs. 
Their trade had been hampered by the activities of the German 
raider and their ports had been used for his supply ships and as 
mformation centres. By the laws of war the raider had been 
entitled to capture all merchant ships trading with us in the South 
Atlantic, or to smk them after providmg for their crews, and this 
had inflicted grave injury on American commercial mterests, 
particularly in the Argentme. The South American Repubhcs 
should greet the action off the Plate as a deliverance from all this 
annoyance. The whole of the South Atlantic was now clear, and 
might perhaps remam clear, of warlike operations. This rehef 
should be highly valued by the South American States, who might 
now in practice enjoy for a long period the advantages of a 
Security Zone of three thousand, rather than three hundred, miles 
I could not forbear from addmg that the Royal Navy was 
carrying a very heavy burden in enforcmg respect for mter- 
national law at sea The presence of even a single raider m the 
North Atlantic called for the employment of half our battle-fleet 
to give sure protection to the world’s commerce The unlimited 
laymg of magnetic mmes by the enemy was adding to the stram 
upon our flotillas and small craft If we should break under this 
stram the South American Republics would soon have many 
worse worries than the sound of one day’s distant seaward can- 
nonade; and in quite a short time the Umted States would also 
face more duect cares I therefore felt entitled to ask that full 
consideration should be given to the burden which we were 
carrymg at this crucial period, and that the best construction 
should be placed on action which was mdispensable if the war 
was to be ended within reasonable time and m the right way. 
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The Norway Peninsula - SweMsh Iron Ore - Neutrality and the 
Norwegian Corridor - An Error Corrected - Behind the German Veil 
- Admiral Von Raeder and Herr Rosenberg - Vidkun Quisling - 
Hitler s Decision, December 14, 1939 - Soviet Action against the 
Baltic States - Stalin’s Demands upon Finland - The Russians Declare 
War on Finland, November 2,8. 1939 - Gallant Finnish Resistance - 
The Soviet Failure and Rebujf - World-wide Satisfaction ~ Aid to 
Finland and Norwegian and Swedish Nentiality - The Case for 
Mining the “Leads” - The Moral Issue. 


f I HE thousaiid-irule-long peninsula stretching from the mouth 
/ of the Baltic to the Arctic Circle had an immense strategic 
X significance. The Norwegian mountains run into the ocean 
in a continuous fiinge of islands. Between these islands and the 
mainland there was a coiridor in territorial waters through which 
Germany could commumcate with the outer sea to the grievous 
injury of our blockade. German war industry was mainly based 
upon supplies of Swedish iron ore, which m the summer were 
drawn from the Swedish port of Lulea, at the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and m the winter, when this was frozen, from Narvik, 
on the west coast of Norway. To respect the corridor would be to 
allow the whole of this traffic to proceed imder the shield of 
neutrality in the face of our superior sea-power. The Admiralty 
Staff were seriously perturbed at this important advantage being 
presented to Germany, and at the earliest opportunity I raised the 
issue in the Cabinet. 

My recollection of the previoiis war was that the British and 
American Governments had had no scruples about minmg the 
“Leads”, as these sheltered waters were called The great mine 
barrage winch was laid in 1917-18 across the North Sea from 
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Scotland to Norway could not have been fully eifective if German 
commerce and German U-boats had only to slip round the end 
of It unmolested. I found however that neither of the Alhed Fleets 
had laid any minefields m Norwegian territorial waters Their 
admirals had complamed that the barrage, on which enormous 
quantities of labour and money had been spent, would be ineffec- 
tive unless this corridor was closed, and all the Alhed Govern- 
ments had therefore put the strongest pressure on Norway to 
close It themselves. The immense barrage took a long time to 
lay, and by the time it was fimshed there was not much doubt 
how the war would end or that Germany no longer possessed the 
power to mvade Scandmavia It was not however till the end 
of September 1918 that the Norwegian Government were per- 
suaded to take action Before they actually carried out their 
undertaking the war came to an end. 

When eventually I presented this case in the House of Com- 
mons, m April 1940 , 1 said 

Durmg the last war, when we were associated with the Umted 
States, the Alhes felt themselves so deeply mjnred by this covered way, 
then being used especially for U-boats settmg out on their marauding 
expeditions, that the British, French, and United States Governments 
together induced the Norwegians to [undertake to] lay a minefield 
m their territorial waters across the covered way in order to prevent 
the abuse by U-boats of this channel It was only natural that the 
Admiralty since this war began should have brought this precedent — 
although It IS not exactly on all fours and there are some differences — 
this modern and highly respectable precedent, to the notice of His 
Majesty’s Government, and should have urged that we should be 
allowed to lay a minefield of our own in Norwegian terntorial waters 
in order to compel this traffic winch was passing m and out to Germany 
to come out mto the open sea and take a chance of being brought mto 
the Contraband Control or being captured as enemy prize by our 
blockading squadrons and flotillas. It was only natural and it was 
only right tliat His Majesty’s Government should have been long 
reluctant to incur tlie reproach of even a technical violation of inter- 
national law 

They certainly were long in reaching a decision. 

At first the reception of my case was favourable. All my col- 
leagues were deeply impressed with the evil, but strict respect for 
the neutrahty of small States was a prmciple of conduct to which 
we all adhered. 
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First Lord to First Sea Lord and others ip ix 39 

I brought to the notice of the Cabinet tins morning the importance 
of stoppmg the Norwegian transportation of Swedish iron ore from 
Narvik, which will begin as soon as the ice forms in the Gulf of 
Bothma. I pomted out that we had laid a minefield across the 3-mile 
hmit in Norwegian territorial waters in 1918, with the approval and 
co-operation of the United States. I suggested that we should repeat 
this process very shortly [This, as is explained above, was not an 
accurate statement, and I was soon apprised of the fact ] The Cabinet, 
mcluding the Foreign Secretary, appeared strongly favourable to this 
action 

It IS therefore necessary to take all steps to prepare it. 

1 The negotiations with the Norwegians for the chartering of their 
tonnage must be got out of the way first 

2 The Board of Trade would have to make arrangements with 
Sweden to buy the ore m question, as it is far from our wish to quarrel 
with the Swedes. 

3 The Foreign Office should be made acquainted with our pro- 
posals, and the whole story of Anglo-American action in 1918 must 
be carefully set forth, together with a reasoned case 

4 The operation itself should be studied by the Admiralty Staff 
concerned. The Economic Warfare Department should be informed 
as and when necessary 

Pray let me be continually informed of the progress of this p lan, 
which IS of the highest importance in crippling the enemy’s war 
industiy 

A further Cabuiet decision will be necessary when all is in readiness. 

On the 39th, at the invitation of my colleagues, and after the 
whole subject had been minutely examined at the Admiralty, I 
drafted a paper foi the Cabinet upon this subject, and on the 
chartering of neutral tonnage, which was linked with it. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN 
Memorandum by the First Lord of the Admiralty 

Chartering Norwegian Tonnage September 39, 1939 

I The Norwegian Delegation is approaclung, and in a few days 
the President of the Board of Trade hopes to make a bargain with 
them by which he charters all their spare tonnage, the bulk of which 
consists of tankers 

The Admiralty consider the chartering of tins tonnage most im- 
portant, and Lord Cliatfield has written strongly urging it upon them 
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German Supplies of Iron Ore from Narvik 

2 At the end of November the Gulf of Bothma normally freezes, 
so that Swedish iron ore can be sent to Germany only through 
Oxelosund, in the Baltic, or from Narvik, at the north of Norway 
Oxelosund can export only about one-fifth of the weight of ore 
Germany reqmres from Sweden In winter normally the main trade 
IS from Narvik, whence ships can pass down the west coast of Norway, 
and make the whole voyage to Germany without leavmg territorial 
waters until inside the Skagerrak 

It must be understood that an adequate supply of Swedish iron ore 
IS vital to Germany, and the interception or prevention of these Narvik 
supplies durmg the winter months, i e , from October to the end of 
April, will greatly reduce her power of resistance For the first three 
weeks of the war no iron ore ships left Narvik owing to the reluctance 
of crews to sail and other causes outside our control Should this 
satisfactory state of affairs contmuc, no special action would be de- 
manded from the Admiralty Furthermore, negotiations are proceed- 
ing with the Swedish Government which in themselves may effectively 
reduce the supplies of Scandinavian ore to Germany 

Should however the supplies from Narvik to Germany start movmg 
again, more drastic action will be needed 

Relations with Sweden 

3 Our relations with Sweden require careful consideration. Ger- 
many acts upon Sweden by threats Our sea-power gives us also 
powerful weapons, which, if need be, we must use to ration Sweden 
Nevertheless, it should be proposed, as part of the pohey outhned m 
paragraph 2, to assist the Swedes so far as possible to dispose of their 
ore m exchange for our coal, and, should tins not suffice, to indemmfy 
them, partly at least, by other means. This is the next step 

Charter and Insurance of all available Neutral Tonnage 

4 The above considerations lead to a wider proposal Ought we 
not to secure the control, by charter or otherwise, of all the free neutral 
shipping we can obtain, as well as the Norwegian, and thus give the 
Allies power to regulate the greater part of the sea transport of the 
world and recharter it, profitably, to those who act as we wish^ 

And ought we not to extend to neutral sluppmg not under our 
direct control the benefit of our convoy system^ 

The results so far achieved by the Royal Navy against the U-boat 
attack seem, in the opinion of the Admiralty, to justify the adoption 
of this latter course This would mean that we should offer safe 
convoy to all vessels of all countries traversing our sea routes, pro- 
vided they conform to our rules of contraband and pay the necessary 
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premiums in foreign ctevisen. They would therefore be able to contract 
themselves out of the war risk, and with the success of our anti-U-boat 
Campaign we may well hope to make a profit to offset its heavy 
expense. Thus not only vessels owned by us or controlled by us, but 
independent neutral ships, would all come to enjoy the British protec- 
tion on the high seas, or be indemnified in case of accidents It is not 
believed at the Admiralty that tins is beyond our strength Had some 
such scheme for the chattering and insurance of neutral shippmg been 
in force from the early days of the last war, there is httle doubt that 
It would have proved a highly profitable speculation In this war it 
might well prove to be the foundation of a League of Free Maritime 
Nations to which it was profitable to belong 
S It IS therefore asked that the Cabinet, if they approve m principle 
of these four mam objectives, should remit the question to the various 
departments concerned m order that detailed plans may be made for 
prompt action 

Before circulating this paper to the Cabinet and raising the issue 
there, I called upon the Admiralty Staff for a thorough re-check of 
the whole position 

Fint Lord to the Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff ap ix 39 

Please reconvene the meeting on iron ore we held on Thursday to- 
morrow morning, while Cabinet is sitting, m order to consider the 
draft print which I have made. It is no use my asking the Cabinet to 
take the drastic action suggested against a neutral country unless the 
results are in the first order of importance. 

I am told that there are hardly any German or Swedish ships trying 
to take ore south from Narvik. Also that the Germans have been 
accumulating ore by sea at Oxelosund against the freezing up, and so 
will be able to bring good supplies down the Baltic via the Kiel Canal 
to the Ruhr during the winter months Are these statements true? It 
would be very unpleasant if I went into action on mining the Nor- 
wegian territorial waters and was answered that it would not do die 
trick 

At the same time, assuming that the west coast traffic of Norway 
in ore is a really important factor worth making an exertion to stop, 
at what point would you stop it? 

Pray explore in detail the coast and let me know the point Clearly 
it should be north at any rate of Bergen, thus leaving the southern 
part of the West Norwegian coast open for any traffic that may come 
from Norway or out of the Baltic in die Norwegian convoy across to 
us AH tbs has to be more explored before I can present my case to 
the Cabinet I shall not attempt to do so until Monday or Tuesday. 
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When all was agreed and settled at the Admiralty I brought the 
matter a second tune before the Cabinet Again there was general 
agreement upon the need, but I was imable to obtain assent to 
action The Foreign Office arguments about neutrahty were 
weighty, and I could not prevail. I continued, as will be seen, to 
press my point by every means and on all occasions It was not 
however until April 1940 that the decision that I asked for m 
September 1939 was taken By that time it was too late. 

★ * * ★ * 

Almost at tins very moment, as we now know, German eyes 
were turned m the same direction. On October 3 Admiral 
Raeder, Chief of the Naval Staff, submitted a proposal to Hitler 
headed “Gaming of Bases in Norway ” He asked, “That the 
Fuehrer be informed as soon as possible of the opimons of the 
Naval War Staff on the possibihties of extending the operational 
base to the north It must be ascertained whether it is possible to 
gam bases m Norway under the combined pressure of Russia and 
Germany, with the aim of improving our strategic and opera- 
tional position ” He framed therefore a series of notes, which he 
placed before Hitler on October 10 “In these notes,” he wrote, “I 
stressed the disadvantages winch an occupation of Norway by 
the British would have for us the control of the approaches to the 
Baltic, the outflanking of our naval operations and of our air 
attacks on Britain, the end of our pressure on Sweden I also 
stressed the advantages for us of the occupation of the Norwegian 
coast outlet to the North Atlantic, no possibility of a British mine 
barrier, as in the year 1917-18 . The Fuehrer saw at once the 
significance of the Norwegian problem, he asked me to leave 
the notes, and stated that he wished to consider the question 
himself ’ ’ 

Rosenberg, the foreign affairs expert of the Nazi Party, and in 
charge of a special bureau to deal with propaganda activities m 
foreign countries, shared the Admiral’s view. He dreamed of 
“converting Scandinavia to the idea of a Nordic commumty em- 
braemg the northern peoples under the natural leadership of 
Germany”. Early m 1939 he thought he had discovered an in- 
strument m the extreme Nationalist Party in Norway, which 
was led by a former Norwegian Minister of War named Vidkun 
Quisling Contacts were established, and Quisling’s activity was 
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linked with the plans of the German Naval Staff through Rosen- 
berg’s organisation and the German Naval Attache in Oslo. 

Quisling and his assistant, Hagelm, went to Berlin on Decem- 
ber 14, and were taken by Raeder to Hitler, to discuss a political 
stroke in Norway Quisling arrived with a detailed plan. Hitler, 
careful of secrecy, affected reluctance to increase his commit- 
ments, and said he would prefer a neutral Scandinavia. Neverthe- 
less, according to Raeder, it was on this very day that he gave the 
order to the Supreme Command to prepare for a Norwegian 
Operation 

Of all this we of course knew nothing 

★ ★ ★ * ★ 

Meanwhile the Scandmavian peninsula became the scene of an 
unexpected conflict winch aroused strong feeling in Britain and 
France and powerfully affected the discussion about Norway 
As soon as Germany was mvolved in war with Great Britain and 
France, Soviet Russia, in the spirit of her pact with Germany, 
proceeded to block the lines of entry into the Soviet Union from 
the west. One passage led from East Prussia through the Baltic 
States, another led across the waters of the Gulf of Finland, the 
third route was through Finland itself and across the Karelian 
Isthmus to a point where the Finnish frontier was only twenty 
miles from the suburbs of Leiungrad. The Soviets had not for- 
gotten the dangers which Lemngiad had faced in 1919 Even the 
White Russian Govcinment of Kolchak had informed the Peace 
Conference in Paris that bases in the Baltic States and Finland 
were a necessary protection for tlic Russian capital. Stalin had 
used the same language to the British and French Missions in the 
summer of 1939; and we have seen in eailier chapters how the 
natural fears of these small States had been an obstacle to an Anglo- 
Fiench Alliance with Russia, and had paved the way for the 
Molotov-Ribbeiitrop agreement 
Stalin had wasted no time. On September 24 the Esthonian 
Foreign Minister had been called to Moscow, and four days later 
his Government signed a Pact of Mutual Assistance which gave 
the Russians the right to garrison key bases in Esthonia. By 
October ai the Red Army and Air Force were installed The 
same procedure was used simultaneously in Latvia, and Soviet 
garrisons also appeared in Lithuania. Thus the southern road to 
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Leningrad and half the Gulf of Finland had been swiftly barred 
against potential German ambitions by the armed forces of the 
Soviets. There remained only the approach through Fmland. 

Early m October Mr. Paasikivi, one of the Fmmsh statesmen 
who had signed the peace of 1921 with the Soviet Union, went 
to Moscow The Soviet demands were sweepmg the Fiimish 
frontier on the Karelian Isthmus must be moved back a consider- 
able distance so as to remove Lenmgrad from the range of hostile 
artillery. The cession of certain Fmmsh islands in the Gulf of 
Finland, the lease of the Rybathy Pemnsula, together with Fin- 
land’s only ice-free port in the Arctic Sea, Petsamo, and, above 
all, the leasmg of the port of Hango, at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Finland, as a Russian naval and air base, completed the Soviet 
requirements The Finns were prepared to make concessions on 
every point except the last. With the keys of the Gulf in Russian 
hands the strategic and national security of Finland seemed to 
them to vamsh. The negotiations broke down on November 13, 
and the Finnish Government began to mobilise, and strengthen 
their troops on the Karelian frontier On November 28 Molotov 
denounced the Non-Aggression Pact between Finland and Russia, 
two days later the Russians attacked at eight points along Fm- 
land’s thousand-mile frontier, and on the same morning the 
capital, Helsingfors, was bombed by the Red Air Force 

The brunt of the Russian attack fell at first upon the frontier 
defences of the Finns in the Karelian Isthmus. These comprised 
a fortified zone about twenty males in depth running north and 
south through forest country, deep in snow This was called the 
“Mannerheim Line”, after the Finnish Commander-in-Chief and 
saviour of Fmland from Bolshevik subjugation m 1917 The 
indignation excited in Britam, France, and even more vehemently 
in the United States, at the unprovoked attack by the enormous 
Soviet Power upon a small, spirited, and highly-civilised nation 
was soon followed by astonishment and relief The early weeks 
of fighting brought no success to the Soviet forces, which in the 
first instance were drawn almost entirely from the Lenmgrad 
garrison The Finnish Army, whose total fighting strength was 
only about 200,000 men, gave a good account of themselves 
The Russian tanks were encountered with audacity and a new 
type of hand-grenade, soon nicknamed “the Molotov Cocktail” 
It IS piobable that the Soviet Government had counted on a 
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walk-over. Their early air raids on Helsingfors and elsewhere, 
though not on a heavy scale, were expected to strike terror. 
The troops they used at first, though numerically much stronger, 
were inferior in quality and ill-tramed The effect of the air raids 
and of the invasion of their land roused the Finns, who rallied to a 
man against the aggressor and fought with absolute deterrmnation 
and the utmost skdl. It is true that the Russian division which 
carried out the attack on Petsamo had little difficulty in throwmg 
back the 700 Finns in that area But the attack on the “Waist” 
of Finland proved disastrous to the mvaders. The coimtry here is 
almost entirely pme forests, gently undulatmg and at the time 
covered with a foot of hard snow. The cold was intense. The 
Fmns were well eqmpped with skis and warm clothing, of which 
the Russians had neither Moreover, the Finns proved them- 
selves aggressive mdividual fighters, highly tramed m reconnais- 
sance and forest warfare. The Russians rehed m vam on numbers 
and heavier weapons All along this front the Firmish frontier 
posts withdrew slowly down the roads, followed by the Russian 
columns. After these had penetrated about thirty miles they 
were set upon by the Finns Held in front at Finnish defence Imes 
constructed m the forests, violently attacked m flank by day and 
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niglit, their communications severed behind them, the columns 
were cut to pieces, or, if lucky, got back after heavy loss whence 
they came. By the end of December the whole Russian plan for 
driving in across the “Waist” had broken down. 

Meanwhile the attacks agamst the Mamicrheim Line m the 
Karelian Isthmus fared no better. North of Lake Ladoga a turn- 
ing movement attempted by about two Soviet divisions met the 
same fate as the operations farther north Agamst the Line itself 
a series of mass attacks by nearly twelve divisions was launched 
in early December, and contmued throughout the month. The 
Russian artillery bombardments were inadequate; their tanks 
were mostly light, and a succession of frontal attacks were re- 
pulsed with heavy losses and no gains By the end of the year 
failure all along the front convinced the Soviet Government that 
they had to deal with a very different enemy from what they had 
expected. They determined upon a major effort. Realising that 
in the forest warfare of the north they could not overcome by 
mere weight of numbers the superior tactics and traimng of the 
Finns, they decided to concentrate on piercing the Mannerheim 
Line by methods of siege warfare m which the power of massed 
heavy artillery and heavy tanks could be brought into full play. 
This required preparation on a large scale, and from the end of the 
year fighting died down all along the Finnish front, leavmg the 
Finns so far victorious over their mighty assailant This surprising 
event was received with equal satisfaction m all countries, belli- 
gerent or neutral, throughout the world. It was a pretty bad 
advertisement for the Soviet Army In British circles many 
people congratulated themselves that we had not gone out of our 
way to bring the Soviets in on our side, and preened themselves 
on their foresight. The conclusion was drawn too hastily that 
the Russian Army had been rumed by the purge, and that the 
inlierent rottenness and degradation of their system of govern- 
ment and society was now proved It was not only in England 
that tins view was taken There is no doubt that Hitler and 
his generals meditated profoundly upon the Finnish exposure, 
and that it played a potent part in influencing the Fuehrer’s 
thought 

All the resentment felt against the Soviet Government for the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov pact was fanned into flame by this latest 
exhibition of brutal bullying and aggression. W ith this was also 
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mingled scorn for the mefficiency displayed by the Soviet troops 
and enthusiasm for the gallant Finns. In spite of the Great War 
which had been declared, there was a keen desire to help the Finns 
by aircraft and other precious war material and by volunteers 
from Britain, from the United States, and still more from France 
Alike for the munitions supphes and the volunteers there was 
only one possible route to Finland The iron ore port of Narvik, 
with Its railroad over the mountains to the Swedish non nunes, 
acqmred a new sentimental if not strategic significance Its use as a 
line of supply for the Fmmsh armies affected the neutrality both 
of Norway and Sweden. These two States, m equal fear of 
Germany and Russia, had no aim but to keep out of the wars by 
which they were encircled and might be engulfed. For them this 
seemed the only chance of survival. But whereas the British 
Government were naturally reluctant to commit even a technical 
infringement of Norwegian territorial waters by laying mines in 
the Leads for their own advantage against Germany, they moved 
upon a generous emotion, only indirectly connected with our war 
problem, towards a far more serious demand upon both Norway 
and Sweden for the free passage of men and supplies to Finland 
I sympathised ardently with the Fimis and supported all pro- 
posals for their aid; and I welcomed this new and favourable 
breeze as a means of achievmg the major strategic advantage of 
cutting off the vital iron ore supphes of Germany If Narvik was 
to become a kmd of Alhed base to supply the Fmns, it would 
certainly be easy to prevent the German ships loading ore at the 
port and sailing safely down the Leads to Germany Once Nor- 
wegian and Swedish protestations were overborne, for whatever 
reason, the greater measures would mclude the less The Ad- 
miralty’s eyes were also fixed at this time upon the movements of 
a large and powerful Russian ice-breaker which was to be sent 
from Murmansk to Germany, ostensibly for repairs, but much 
more probably to open the now frozen Baltic port of Lulea for 
the German ore-ships. I therefore renewed my efforts to wm 
consent to the simple and bloodless operation of mining the 
Leads, for which a certain precedent from the previous war 
existed As the question raises moral issues, I feel it right to set the 
case m its final form as I made it after prolonged reflection and 
debate. 
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NORWAY— IRON ORE TRAFFIC 
Note by the First Lord of the Admiralty 

i6 XU.39 

1. The effectual stoppage of the Norwegian ore supplies to Germany 
ranks as a major offensive operation of war No other measure is 
open to us for many months to come which gives so good a chance 
of abridging the waste and destruction of the conflict, or of perhaps 
preventing the vast slaughters which will attend the grapple of the 
mam armies 

2. If the advantage is held to outweigh the obvious and serious 
objections, the whole process of stoppage must be enforced The ore 
from Lulei is already stopped by the winter ice, which must not be 
[allowed to be] broken by the Soviet ice-breakcr, should the attempt 
be made The ore from Narvik must be stopped by laying successively 
a series of small minefields in Norwegian territorial waters at the two 
or three suitable points on the coast, which will force the ships carrying 
ore to Germany to quit territorial waters and come on to the high 
seas, where, if German, they will be taken as prize, or, if neutral, be 
subjected to our contraband control The ore from Oxelosund, the 
mam ice-free port m tlie Baltic, must also be prevented from leaving 
by methods which will be neither diplomatic nor military All these 
three ports must be dealt with in various appropriate ways as soon as 
possible 

3. Thus It is not a question of denying Germany a mere million 
tons between now and May, but of cutting off her whole winter 
supply, except the negligible amounts that can be got from Gavle, or 
other minor ice-free Baltic ports Germany would therefore undergo 
a severe deprivation, tending to crisis before the summer But when 
the ice melts m the Gulf of Bothma the abundant supply from Lulei 
would again be open, and Germany is no doubt planmng not only to 
get as much as she can during the wmter, but to make up the whole 
9| million tons which she needs, or even more, between May i and 
December 15, 1940 After this she might hope to orgamse Russian 
supphes and be able to wage a very long war 

4 It may well be that, should we reach the month of May with 
Germany starving for ore for her industries and her munitions, the pre- 
vention of the reopening of Lulei may become [for us] a principal 
naval objective The laying of a declared minefield, including magnetic 
mines, off Lulei by British submaniies would be one way There are 
others If Germany can be cut from all Swedish ore supplies from 
now onwards till the end of 1940 a blow will have been struck at her 
war-mahng capacity equal to a first-class victory 111 the field or from 
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llie air, and without any serious sacrifice of life It might indeed be 
immediately decisive 

5 To every blow struck in war there is a counter. If you fire at the 
enemy he will fire back. It is most necessary therefore to face squarely 
the counter-measures which may be taken by Germany, or constrained 
by her from Norway or Sweden As to Norway, there are three pairs 
of events winch are hnked together First, the Germans, conducting 
war in a cruel and lawless mamier, have violated the territorial waters 
of Norway, sinking without warmng or succour a number of British 
and neutral vessels. To that our response is to lay the minefields 
mentioned above. It is suggested tliat Norway, by way of protest, 
may cancel the valuable agreement we have made with her for 
chartermg her tankers and other shipping But then she would lose 
the extremely profitable bargam she has made with us, and tins ship- 
ping would become valueless to her m view of our contraband control 
Her slnps would be idle, and her owners impoverished. It would not 
be m Norwegian interests for her Government to take this step; and 
interest is a powerful factor Tlmdly, Norway could retaliate by 
refusing to export to us the alummium and other war materials which 
are important to the Air Ministry and the Mmistry of Supply. But 
here again her interests would suffer Not only would she not receive 
the valuable gams which this trade brings her, but Great Britain, by 
denymg her bauxite and other indispensable raw materials, could 
bring the whole mdustry of Norway, centring upon Oslo and Bergen, 
to a complete standstill. In short, Norway, by retahatmg against us, 
would be involved m econoimc and mdustrial rum 
6 Norwegian sympathies are on our side, and her future independ- 
ence from German oveilordship hangs upon the victory of the AUies. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that she wiU take either of the counter- 
measures mentioned above (although she may threaten them), unless 
she IS compelled to do so by German brute force 
7. Tins will certainly be applied to her anyway, and whatever we 
do, if Germany tlunks it her inteiest to dormnate forcibly the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula In that case the war would spread to Norway and 
Sweden, and with our command of the seas there is no reason why 
French and British troops should not meet German invaders on 
Scandinavian soil At any rate, we can certamly take and hold what- 
ever islands or suitable points on the Norwegian coast we choose. 
Our northern blockade of Germany would then become absolute 
We could, for instance, occupy Narvik and Bergen, and keep them 
open for our own trade while closmg them completely to Germany. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasised that British control of the 
Norwegian coast-lme is a strategic objective of first-class importance. 
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It IS not therefore seen how, even if retaliation by Germany were to 
run Its full course, we should be worse off for the action now proposed. 
On the contrary, we have more to gam than lose by a German attack 
upon Norway or Sweden. Tins point is capable of more elaboration 
tlran is necessary here. 

There is no reason why we should not manage to secure a large and 
long-continued supply of iron ore from Sweden through Narvik while 
at the same time diverting all supplies of ore from Germany. This 
must be our aim. 

I concluded as follows: 

8 The effect of our action against Norway upon world opinion and 
upon our own reputation must be considered We have taken up 
arms in accordance with the principles of the Covenant of the League 
in order to aid the victims of German aggression No technical m- 
fringenicnt of international law, so long as it is unaccompamed by 
inhumanity of any kind, can deprive us of the good wishes of neutrd 
countries No evil effect will be produced upon the greatest of all 
neutrals, the United States We have reason to believe that they will 
handle the matter in the way most calculated to help us And they 
are very resourceful 

9. The final tribunal is our own conscience We are fighting to 
re-establish the reign of law and to protect the liberties of small 
countries Our defeat would mean an age of barbaric violence, and 
would be fatal not only to ourselves, but to the independent life of 
every small country 111 Europe Acting m the name of the Covenant, 
and as virtual mandatories of the League and all it stands for, we have 
a right, and indeed are bound in duty, to abrogate for a space some of 
the conventions of the very laws we seek to consolidate and reaffirm 
Small nations must not tie our hands when we are fighting for their 
rights and freedom The letter of the law must not in supreme 
emergency obstruct those who are charged with its protection and 
enforcement. It would not he right or rational that the Aggressor 
Power should gam one set of advantages by tearing up all laws, and 
another set by sheltering behind the innate respect for law of its 
opponents. Humanity, rather than legality, must be our guide. 

Of all this history must be the judge We now face events 

★ ★ * * * 

My memorandum was considered by the Cabinet on Decem- 
ber 22, and I pleaded the case to the best of my ability. I could 
not obtain any decision for action. Diplomatic protest might be 
made to Norway about the misuse of her terntoiial waters by 
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Germany, and the Chiefs of Staff "were instructed to consider the 
military consequences of commitments on Scandinavian soil 
They were authorised to plan for landing a force at Narvik for 
the sake of Finland, and also a possible German occupation 
of Southern Norway. But no executive orders could be issued 
to the Admiralty In a paper which I circulated on December 
24 I summarised the Intelligence reports which showed the pos- 
sibilities of a Russian design upon Norway The Soviet were said 
to have thiee divisions concentrated at Murmansk preparing 
for a seaborne expedition “It may be,” I concluded, “that this 
theatre will become the scene of early activities.” Thi.'! proved 
only too true; but from a different quarter. 
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The Trance Continues - "Catherine': The Pinal Phase - Tension 
with Russia ~ Mussolini's Misgivings - Mr. Hore-Belisha Leaves the 
War Offce - Impediments to Action - A Twilight Mood in the 
Factories - The Results in May - Capture of the German Plans 
Against Belgium - Work and Growth of the British Expeditionary 
Force - No Armoured Division - Deterioration of the French Army - 
Communist Intrigues - German Plans for the Invasion of Norway ~ 
The Supreme War Council of February 5 - My First Attendance - 
The "Altmark” Incident - Captain PhtUp Vian - Rescue of the 
British Prisoners - Mr. Chamberlains Effective Defence - Hitler Ap- 
points General von Falkenhorst to Command Against Norway - Nor- 
way Before France - German Air Attack on Our East Coast Shipping 
- Counter-measures - Satisfactory Results of the First Six Months’ Sea 
War - Navy Estimates Speech, February 27, 1940. 


f I HE END of the year 1939 left the war still m its sinister 
i trance. An occasional cannon-shot or reconnoitrmg patrol 
JL alone broke the silence of the Western Front. The armies 
gaped at each other from beliind their rismg fortifications across 
an undisputed "No-man’s-land”. 


There is a certain sirmlanty [I wrote to Pound on Christmas Day] 
between the position now and at the end of the year 1914 The transi- 
tion from peace to war has been accomplished. The outer seas, for 
the moment at any rate, are clear from enemy surface craft The hnes 
m France are static. But in addition on the sea we have repelled the 
first U-boat attack, which previously did not begm till February 1915, 
and we can sec our way through the magnetic mine novelty. More- 
over, in France the hnes run along the frontiers instead of six or seven 
of the French provinces and Belgium being in the enemy’s hands 
Thus I feel we may compare the position now very favourably with 
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that of 1914 And also I have the feehng {which may be corrected at 
any moment) that the Kaiser’s Germany was a much tougher customer 
than Nazi Germany. 

This IS the best I can do for a Christmas card in these hard times. 

I was by now increasmgly convmced that there could be no 
Operation “Catherine” in 1940. “The sendmg of a superior 
surface fleet into the Baltic,” I wrote to Pound (January 6), 
“though eminently desirable, is not essential to the seizure and 
retention of the iroiifields. While therefore every preparation to 
send the Fleet in should continue, and strong efforts should be 
made, it would be wrong to try it unless we can see our way to 
mamtaming it under air attack, and stdl more wrong to make the 
seizure of the ironflelds dependent upon the sendmg of a surface 
fleet. Let us advance with confidence and see how the naval side 
develops as events unfold.” 

And again a week later: 

First Lord to First Sea Lord 15140 

I I have carefully considered all the papers you have been good 
enough to send me in reply to my various mmutes about “Catherine” 

I have come reluctantly but quite definitely to the conclusion that the 
operation we outlined in the autumn wih not be practicable tins year. 
We have not yet obtained sufficient mastery over U-boats, mines, and 
raiders to enable us to fit for tlieir special duties the many smaller 
vessels required The problem of making our ships comparatively 
secure against air attack has not been solved The dive-bomber remams 
a formidable menace The Rockets [called for secrecy “the UP. 
weapon”, i e , unrotated projectile], though progressing rapidly to- 
wards the production stage, will not be available m sufficient quan- 
tities, even if all goes well, for many months to come We have not 
been able so far to give the additional armour protection to our larger 
ships The political situation in the Baltic is as baffling as ever On 
the other hand, the arrival of the Bismarck m September adds greatly 
to the scale of the surface resistance to be encountered. 

2. But the war may well be raging in 1941, and no one can tell 
what opportumties may present themselves then I wish therefore 
that all the preparations of various slnps and aiixiharies outhned m 
your table and marked as “beneficial” should continue as opportumty 
offers, and that when ships come mto the dockyards for repair or refit 
everytlnng should be done to them which will not delay their return 
to service. And it would surely be only common prudence, m view 
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of the attitude of Russia, to go on warming our destroyers for service 
in vwnter seas I am glad to feel that wc are agreed in this 

★ ★ ★ * * 

So far no ally had espoused our cause. The United States was 
cooler than in any other period. I persevered in my correspon- 
dence with the President, but with little response. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer groaned about our dwindlmg dollar resources. 
We had already signed a pact of mutual assistance with Turkey, 
and were considering what aid we could give her from our 
narrow margms. The stresses created by the Finnish war had 
worsened our relations, already bad, with the Soviets. Any action 
we might undertake to help the Finns might lead to war with 
Russia. The fundamental antagonisms between the Soviet 
Government and Na2i Germany did not prevent the Kremhn 
actively aidmg by supphes and facihties the development of 
Hitler’s power Commumsm in France and any that existed m 
Britain denounced the “Imperiahst-Capitahst” war, and did what 
they could to hamper work in the munitions factories. They 
certainly exercised a depressing and subversive influence within 
the French Army, already wearied by inaction We continued to 
court Italy by civihties and favourable contracts, but we could feel 
no security, or progress towards friendship. Coimt Ciano was 
pohte to our Ambassador. Mussolini stoocl aloof 

The Italian Dictator was not however without his own mis- 
givings. On January 3 he wrote a revealing letter to Hitler express- 
ing his distaste for the German agreement with Russia; 

No one knows better than I, with forty years’ pohtical experience, 
that pohey — particularly a revolutionary pohey — has its tactical re- 
quirements I recognised the Soviets in 1924.. In 1934 I signed with 
them a treaty of commerce and friendship I therefore understood 
that, especially as Ribbentrop’s forecast about the non-intervention of Britain 
and France has not come off, you arc obliged to avoid the Second Front. 
You have had to pay for this m that Russia has, without striking a 
blow, been the great profiteer in tlic war in Poland and the Baltic. 

But I who was bom a revolutionary and have not modified my 
revolutionary mentahty tell you that you cannot permanently sacrifice 
the prmciples o£your revolution to the tactical requirements of a given 
moment. ... I have also the defimte duty to add that a further step m 
the relations with Moscow would have catastrophic repercussions in 
Italy, where the unanimity of anti-Bolslicvist feeling is absolute, 
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granite-hard, and unbreakable Permit me to think that this will not 
happen The solution of your Lehensraum is in Russia, and nowhere 
else . . . The day when we shall have demohshed Bolshevism we shall 
have kept faith with both our revolutions Then it wiU be the turn of 
the great democracies, who will not be able to survive the cancer 
which gnaws them. . . . 

★ * ★ * ★ 

On January 6 I again visited France, to explain my two 
mechamcal projects. Cultivator No 6 and the fluvial mine 
(Operation “Royal Marme”)* to the French High Command. 
In the mommg, before I left, the Prune Munster sent for me and 
told me he had decided to make a change at the War Office, and 
that Mr. Hore-Behsha would give place to Mr. Ohver Stanley. 
Late that night Mr. Hore-Belisha called me on the telephone at 
our Embassy m Pans and told me what I knew already. I 
pressed him, but without success, to take one of the other offices 
which were open to lum. The Government was itself m low 
water at this time, and almost the whole Press of the country 
declared that a most energetic and live figure had been lost 
to the Government. He quitted the War Office amid’ a chorus 
of newspaper tributes Parliament does not take its opinion from 
the newspapers, indeed, it often reacts m the opposite sense When 
the House of Commons met a week later Mr. Hore-Belisha had 
few champions, and reframed from makmg any statement, I 
wrote to him as follows’ 

January lo, 1940 

I much regret that our brief association as colleagues has ended In 
the last war I went through the same experience as you have suffered, 
and I know how bitter and painful it is to anyone with Ins heart m 
the job I was not consulted in the changes that were proposed I was 
only informed after they had been decided At the same time, I should 
fail m candour if I did not let you know that I thought it would have 
been better if you had gone to the Board of Trade or the Mimstry of 
Information, and I am very sorry that you did not see your way to 
accept the first of these important offices 

The outstanding achievement of your tenure of the War Office was 
the passage of conscription in time of peace. You may rest with con- 
fidence upon this, and I hope that it wiU not be long before we are 
colleagues again, and that tins temporary set-back will prove no serious 
obstacle to your opportunities of serving the country. 

*See Appendices O and Q 
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It was not possible for me to realise my hope until, after the 
break-up of the National Coalition, I formed the so-called “Care- 
taker Government” in May 1945 Bchsha then became Mimster 
of National Insurance. In the interval he had been one of our 
severe critics, but I was very glad to be able to bring so able a 
man back mto the Administration 

All January the Finns stood firm, and at the end of the month 
the growing Russian arnues were still held in their positions. The 
Red Air Force contmued to bomb Hclsmgfors and Viipun, and 
the cry from the Fimnsh Government for aircraft and war 
materials grew louder As the Arctic nights shortened the Soviet 
air offensive would increase, not only upon the towns of Finland, 
but upon the commumcations of their armies. Only a trickle of 
war material and only a few thousand volunteers from the Scan- 
dmavian countries had reached Finland so far. A bureau for 
reermding was opened m London in January, and several scores of 
British aircraft were sent to Finland, some direct by air. Nothing 
in fact of any use was done. 

The delays about Narvik continued interminably. Aldiough 
the Cabinet were prepared to contemplate pressure upon Nor- 
way and Sweden to allow aid to pass to Fmland, they remained 
opposed to the much smaller operation of mming the Leads. The 
first was noble, the second merely tactical. Besides, everyone 
could see that Norway and Sweden would refuse facilities for aid, 
so notlung would come of the project anyway. 

In my vexation after one of our Cabinets I wrote to a colleague* 

January 15, 1940 

My disquiet was due mainly to the awful difficulties which our 
maclniiery of war-conduct presents to positive action I see such 
immense walls of prevention, all built and building, that I wonder 
whether any plan will have a chance of climbing over them Just look 
at die arguments which have had to be surmounted in the seven weeks 
we have discussed tins Narvik operation First, the objections of the 
Economic Departments, Supply, Board of Trade, etc Secondly, the 
Joint Planning Committee Thirdly, the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
Fourthly, the insidious argument, “Don’t spoil the big plan for the 
sake of the small,” when there is really very little chance of the big 
plan being resolutely attempted Fifthly, the juridical and moral 
objections, all gradually worn down Sixtlily, die attitude of neutrals, 
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and. atove all the United States But see kow well tke United States 
kave responded to our dimarche^ Seventkly, tke Cabinet itself, witk 
Its many angles of criticism Eightkly, wken all this kas been smoothed 
out, tke French have to be consulted Finally, the Domimons and their 
consciences have to be squared, they not havmg gone through the 
process by which opinion has advanced at home. AU this makes me 
feel that under the present arrangements we shall be reduced to waiting 
upon the terrible attacks of the enemy, agamst which it is impossible 
to prepare m every quarter simultaneously without fatal dissipation 
of strength 

I have two or three projects movmg forward, but all, I fear, wiU 
succumb before the tremendous array of negative arguments and 
forces Pardon me, therefore, if I showed distress One thing is 
absolutely certam, namely, that victory will never be found by taking 
the hne of least resistance 

However, all this Narvik story is for the moment put on one side 
by the threat to the Low Countries If this materiahses the position 
will have to be studied m the light of entirely new events Should 
a great battle engage in the Low Countries the effects upon Norway 
and Sweden may well be decisive Even if the battle ends only m a 
stalemate they may feel far more free, and to us a diversion may 
become even more needful. 

* ★ ★ ★ ★ 

There were other causes for uneasmess. Progress m convertmg 
our industries to war production was not up to the pace required. 
In a speech at Manchester on January 27 I urged the immense 
importance of expandmg our labour supply and of brmgmg great 
numbers of women into industry to replace the men taken for the 
armed forces and to augment our strength I contmued' 

We have to make a huge expansion, especially of those capable of 
performing skilled or semi-skilled operations Here we must specially 
count for aid and guidance upon our Labour colleagues and trade 
umon leaders. I can speak with some knowledge about tins, having 
presided over the former Ministry of Mumtions in its culminating 
phase Millions of new workers will be needed, and more than a 
miUion women must come boldly forward into our war mdustries — 
into the shell plants, the munitions works, and into the aircraft factories. 
Without this expansion of labour and without allowing the women 
of Britain to enter the struggle as they desire to do, we should fail 
utterly to bear our fair share of the burden which France and Britain 
have jointly assumed. 
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Little was however done, and the sense of extreme emergency 
seemed lacking. There was a “twilight” mood m the ranks of 
Labour and of those who directed production as well as m the 
mihtary operations. It was not till the beginning of May that a 
survey of employment m the engineering, motor, and aircraft 
group of mdustries which was presented to the Cabinet revealed 
the facts in an indisputable form This paper was searchingly 
examined by my statistical department under Professor Linde- 
mann. In spite of the distractions and excitements of the Nor- 
wegian hurly-burly then in progress, I found time to address the 
following note to my colleagues' 

Note by the First Lord of the Admiralty 

May 4, 1940 

This report suggests that in this fundamental group, at any rate, we 
have hardly begun to orgamse man-power for the production of 
munitions 

In [previous papers] it was estimated that a very large expansion, 
amounting to 71 5 per cent, of the number engaged m the metal 
industry, would be needed in the first year of wai Actually the 
engineering, motor, and aircraft group, which covers three-fifths of the 
metal industry and which is discussed in diis survey, has only expanded 
by II I per cent. (122,000) between June 1939 and April 1940 Tins 
IS less than one-sixth of the expansion stated to be required Without 
any Government intervention, by the mere improvement of trade, 
the number increased as quickly as this m the year 1936-37 

Although 350,000 boys leave school each year, there is an increase 
of only 25,000 m the number of males under 21 employed in this 
group. Moreover, the proportion of women and young persons has 
only increased from 26 6 per cent to 27 6 per cent. In the engineering, 
motor, and aircraft group we now have only one woman for every 
twelve men During the last war the ratio of women to men in the 
metal industries increased from one woman for every ten men to 
one woman for every three men In the first year of the last war, 
July 1914 to July 1915, the new workers drafted into the metal indus- 
tries amounted to 20 per cent of those already there In the group 
under survey, which may fairly be taken as typical of the whole metal 
industry, only ii per cent have been added in the last ten months. 

Admiralty establishments, in winch employment has been increased 
by nearly 27 per cent , have not been considered here, as no figures of 
the different types of labour are given 
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On January lo anxieties about the Western Front received 
confirmation A German staff major of the yth Air Division had 
been ordered to take some documents to headquarters m Cologne 
He missed his tram and decided to fly His machme overshot the 
mark and made a forced landing m Belgium, where Belgian troops 
arrested him and impounded his papers, which he tried desperately 
to destroy These contamed the entire and actual scheme for the 
invasion of Belgium, Holland, and France on which Hitler had re- 
solved. Shortly the German m^or was released to explam matters 
to his superiors. I was told about all this at the time, and it seemed 
to me incredible that the Belgians would not make a plan to invite 
us m But they did nothing about it It was argued m all three 
countries concerned that probably it was a plant But this could 
not be true There could be no sense m the Germans trying to make 
the Belgians believe that they were going to attack them in the 
near future This rmght make them do the very last thing the 
Germans wanted, namely, make a plan with the French and British 
Armies to come forward privily and quickly one fine mght. I 
therefore believed in the impendmg attack 

On January 13 Admiral Keyes telephoned to me that the Kmg 
of the Belgians might be able to persuade his Ministers to mvite 
French and British troops into Belgium “at once” if we would 
agree to give certain far-rcaching guarantees “At once” was 
taken by us to mean immediately and not “as soon as Germany 
invades”. The War Cabinet decided to reply that we could give 
no guarantees other than those imphcit m a military aUiance, and 
that the invitation to enter Belgium must be given soon enough to 
enable the Allied troops to forestall a German invasion, which 
the Belgian Government apparently thought was imminent 
Admiral Keyes telegraphed on January 15 that the King thought 
this reply would have a very bad effect if he commumcated it to 
his Government, that if Allied troops entered “at once” Belgium 
and Holland would be immediately involved in war, and that it 
would be better that the onus of breaking Belgian neutrality 
should rest on Germany A similar reply was given by the 
Belgian Government to M Daladicr, and the French Ambassador 
in London also told us that the Belgian Government thought that 
if Germany were left to comimt an act of aggression Anglo-French 
help would “acquire a moral character” which “would increase 
the chance of success”. 
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Tlius the Belgian King and his Army staflf merely waited, hop- 
ing that all would turn out well In spite of the German major’s 
papers no further action of any kmd was taken by the Allies or 
the threatened States. Hitler, on the other hand, as we know, 
summoned Gocring to his presence, and on being told that the 
captured papers were m fact the complete plans for invasion, 
ordered, after venting his anger, new variants to be prepaied. 

It was thus clear at the bcgmmng of 1940 that Hitler had a 
detailed plan mvolving both Belgium and Holland for the in- 
vasion of France. Should this begin at any moment. General 
Gamehn’s Plan D would be put in operation, including the move- 
ment of the Seventh French Army and the British Army. Plan D 
had been worked out in exact detail, and required only one 
smgle word to set it m motion. Tins course, though deprecated 
at the outset of the war by the British Clnefs of Staff, had been 
definitely and formally confirmed in Pans on November 17, 1939. 
On this basis the Alhes awaited the impending shock, and Hitler 
the campaigning season, for which the weather might well be 
favourable from April onwards 
During the winter and spring the B.E.F. were extremely busy 
settmg themselves to rights, fortifying their hne and preparing 
for war, whether offensive or defensive. Prom the highest rank 
to the lowest all were hard at it, and the good showing that they 
eventually made was due largely to the full use made of the 
opportunities provided durmg the wmter. The British was a 
a far better army at the end ofthc “Twilight War”. It was also 
larger. The 42nd and 44th Divisions arrived in France m March, 
and went on to the frontier line in the latter half of April 1940. 
In that month there also arrived the 12th, 23 rd, and 46th Divisions. 
These were sent to complete their training in France and to 
augment the labour force for all the work m hand. They were 
short even of the ordinary unit weapons and equipment, and 
had no artillery. Nevertheless they were inevitably drawn mto the 
fighting when it began, and acquitted themselves well 
The awful gap, reflectmg on our pre-war arrangements, was 
the absence of even one armoured division in the British Expeditionary 
Force Britain, the cradle of the tank in all its variants, had be- 
tween the wars so far neglected the development of tins weapon, 
soon to dommate the battlefields, that eight months after the 
declaration of war our small but good Army had only with it, 
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when the hour of trial arrived, the ist Army Tank Brigade, com- 
prising 17 hght tanks and 100 “Infantry” tanks Only 23 of the 
latter carried even the 2-pdr gun, the rest machine-guns only. 
There were also seven cavalry and Yeomanry regiments equipped 
with carriers and hght tanks which were in process of bemg 
formed into two light armoured brigades Apart from the lack 
of armour, the progress in the efficiency of the B E.F. was 
marked 

***** 

Developments on the French front were less satisfactory. In a 
great national consciipt force the mood of the people is closely 
reflected m its army, the more so when that army is quartered m 
the homeland and contacts are close It cannot be said that 
France in 1939-40 viewed the war with uprising spirit, or even 
with much confidence The restless internal politics of the past 
decade had bred disunity and discontents Important elements, in 
reaction to growing Communism, had swung towards Fascism, 
lending a ready ear to Goebbels’ skilful propaganda and passing 
It on 111 gossip and rumour So also m the Army the dismtcgrat- 
mg influences of both Commumsm and Fascism were at work, 
the long winter months of waitmg gave time and opportunity 
for the poisons to be established 

Very many factors go to the bmlding up of sound morale m an 
army, but one of the greatest is that the men be fully employed at 
useful and interesting work. Idleness is a dangerous breeding- 
ground Throughout the winter there were many tasks that 
needed doing training demanded continuous attention, defences 
were far from satisfactory or complete — even the Magmot Line 
lacked many supplementary field works, physical fitness demands 
exercise Yet visitors to the French front were often struck by 
the prevailing atmosphere of calm aloofness, by the seeeimngly 
poor quality of the work m hand, by the lack of visible activity 
of any kind The emptiness of the roads behind the Ime was in 
great conLiast to the continual coming and gomg which extended 
for miles behind the British sector 

There can be no doubt that the quality of the French Army was 
allowed to deteriorate during the winter, and that it would have 
fought better in the auturmi than in the sprmg Soon it was to be 
stunned by the swiftness and violence of the German assault. It 
was not until the last phases of that brief campaign that the true 
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fighting qualities of the French soldier rose uppermost in defence 
of his country agamst the age-long enemy. But then it was too 
late. 

* ★ * ★ ★ 

Meanwhile the German plans for a direct assault on Norway 
and a hghtnmg occupation of Denmark also were advancing 
General Keitel drew up a memorandum on this subject on 
January 27, 1940. 

The Fuehrer and Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces wishes 
that Study N should be further worked on under my direct and 
personal guidance, and in the closest conjunction with the general 
war policy For these reasons the Fuehrer has commissioned me to 
take over the direction of further preparations. 

The detailed planmng for this operation proceeded through the 
normal channels. 

* ★ ★ ★ * 

In early February, when the Piime Minister was going to the 
Supreme War Council in Pans, he invited me for the first time to 
go with him I suggested that we should go by sea, winch I could 
arrange; so we all sailed from Dover m a destroyer, and reached 
Pans m time for a meeting in the evening. On the way over Mr. 
Chamberlain showed me the reply he had given to the peace 
suggestions which Mr. Sumner Welles had gathered This struck 
me favourably, and when I had read it in Ins presence I said to 
him “I am proud to serve m your Government.” He seemed 
pleased at this. 

The mam subject of discussion on February 5 was “Aid to 
Finland”, and plans were approved to prepare three or four 
divisions and peisuade Norway and Sweden to let us send supplies 
and reinforcements to the Finns, and incidentally to get control 
of the Galhvare ore-field As might be expected, the Swedes did 
not agree to this, and, though extensive preparations were made, 
the whole project fell to the ground Mr Chamberlain conducted 
the proceedings lumself on our behalf, and only minor interven- 
tions were made by the vaiious Biitish Ministers attending. I am 
not recorded as having said a word. 

The next day, when we came to re-cross the Channel, an 
amusing incident occurred. We sighted a floating nunc. So I 
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said to the captain, “Let’s blow it up by gunfire.” It burst with a 
good bang, and a large piece of wreckage sailed over towards us 
and seemed for an mstant as if it were going to settle on the bridge, 
where all the pohticians and some of the other swells were clus- 
tered. However, it landed on the forecastle, which was happily 
bare, and no one was hurt. Thus everything passed off pleasantly. 
From this time onwards I was mvited by the Prime Mimster to 
accompany him, with others, to the meetings of the Supreme War 
Council But I could not provide an equal entertamment each 
time. 

***** 

The Council decided that it was of the first importance that 
Fmland should be saved, that she could not hold out after the 
spring without reinforcements of thirty to forty thousand trained 
men, that the present stream of heterogeneous volunteers was not 
sufficient, and that the destruction of Finland would be a major 
defeat for the Allies It was therefore necessary to send AUied 
troops either through Petsamo or through Narvik and/or other 
Norwegian ports The operation through Narvik was preferred, 
as it would enable the Allies to “kill two birds with one stone” 
(i.e., help Fmland and cut off the iron ore) Two British divisions 
due to start for France m February should be retained in England 
and prepared for fighting m Norway Meanwhile every effort 
should be made to procure the assent and if possible the co-opera- 
tion of the Norwegians and Swedes The issue of what to do 
if Noiway and Sweden refused, as seemed probable, was never 
faced 

A vivid episode now sharpened everything in Scandmavia The 
reader will remember my concern that the Altmark, the auxiliary 
of the Spec, should be captured This vessel was also a floating 
prison for the crews of our sunk merchant-ships. British captives 
released by Captain Langsdorff according to international law in 
Montevideo harbour told us that nearly three hundred British 
merchant seamen were on board the Altmark. This vessel hid m 
the South Atlantic for nearly two months, and then, hoping that 
the search had died down, her captain made a bid to return to 
Germany. Luck and the weather favoured her, and not until 
February 14, after passing between Iceland and the Faroes, was 
she sighted by our aircraft m Norwegian territoiial waters. 
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First Lord to First Sea Lord i6 2 40 

On tlic position as reported to me tins morning, it would Seem that 
the cruiser and destroyers should sweep northward during the day up 
the coast of Norway, not hesitating to aricst Altmark in tcriitonal 
waters should she be found This ship is violating neutrality m carry- 
ing British prisoners of war to Gcimany. Surely another cruiser or 
two should be sent to rummage the Skagerrak to-night? The Altmark 
must be regarded as an invaluable trophy 

In the words of an Admnaky communique, “certain of His 
Majesty’s ships which were conveniently disposed wcie set in 
motion”. A destroyer flotilla, under the command of Captain 
Philip Vian, of H M S Cossack, intercepted the Altmark, but did 
not immediately molest her She took refuge in Josing Fiord, 
a narrow inlet about a mile and a half long surrounded by high 
snow-clad cliffs. Two British destroyers were told to board her 
for examination At the entrance to the fiord they were met by 
two Norwegian gunboats, who informed them that the ship 
was unarmed, had been examined the previous day, and had 
received permission to proceed to Germany, making use of 
Norwegian territorial waters Our destroyers thereupon with- 
drew. 

When this mformation reached the Adnuralty I intervened, 
and, with the concurrence of the Foreign Secretary, oideied our 
slups to enter the fiord. I did not often act so directly; but I now 
sent Captain Vian the folio wmg order, 

February 16, 1940, 525 pm. 

Unless Norwegian torpedo-boat undertakes to convoy Altmark to 
Bergen with a joint Anglo-Norwegian guard on board, and a joint 
escort, you should board Altmark, liberate the prisoners, and take 
possession of the ship pending further instructions If Norwegian 
torpedo-boat interferes, you should warn her to stand off If she fires 
upon you, you should not reply unless attack is serious, ill which case 
you should defend yourself, usmg no more force than is necessary, 
and ceasing fire when she desists. 

Vian did the rest. That night m the Cossack with searchlights 
brnming he entered the fiord through the icefloes He fust went 
on board the Norwegian gunboat Kjell and requested that the 
Altmark should be taken to Bergen midcr a joint escort, for inquiry 
according to international law. The Norwegian captain repeated 
his assurance that the Altmark had been twice searched, that she 
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was unarmed, and that no British prisoners had been found Vian 
then stated that he was going to board her, and mvited the Nor- 
wegian officer to join him. This offer was eventually dechned, 
Meanwhile the Altma) k got under way, and in trymg to ram 
the Cossack ran herself aground. The Cossack forced her way 
alongside and a boarding party sprang across, after grapplmg 
the two ships together A sharp hand-to-hand fight followed, in 
which four Germans were killed and five wounded, part of the 
crew fled ashore and the rest surrendered The search began for 
the British prisoners They were soon found in their hundreds, 
battened down, locked in storerooms, and even m an empty oil- 
tank Then came the cry, “The Navy’s here'” The doors were 
broken m and the captives rushed on deck Altogether 299 
prisoiieis were released and transferred to our destroyers It was 
also found that the Altmark carried two pom-poms and four 
machine-guns, and that, despite having been boarded twice by 
the Norwegians, she had not been searched The Norwegian 
gunboats leinamed passive observers throughout By imdnight 
Vian was clear of the fiord, and making for the Forth 
Admiral Pound and I sat up together in some anxiety in the 
Admiralty War Room. I had put a good screw on the Foreign 
Office, and was fully aware of the techmeal gravity of the 
measures taken. To judge them fairly it must be remembered that 
up to that date Germany had sunk 218,000 tons of Scandmavian 
slnppmg, with a loss of 555 Scandmavian hves. But what mat- 
tered at home and in the Cabmet was whether British prisoners 
were found on board or not We were delighted when at three 
o’clock in the morning news came that three hundred had been 
found and rescued Tins was a dommatmg fact 

On the assumption that the prisoners were m a pitiable con- 
dition from starvation and confinement, we directed ambulances, 
doctors, the Press, and photographers to the port of Leith to receive 
them. As however it appeared that they were in good health, had 
been well looked after on the destroyers, and came ashore m a 
hearty condition, no pubhcity was given to this aspect. Their 
rescue and Captam Vian’s conduct aroused a wave of enthusiasm 
in Britain almost equal to that which followed the sinlang of the 
Graf Spee Both these events strengthened my hand and the 
prestige of the Admiralty. “The Navy’s here!” was passed from 
hp to hp. 
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Every allowance must be made for the behaviour of the Nor- 
wegian Government, winch was of course quivering under the 
German terror and exploiting our forbearance. They protested 
vehemently against the entry of their territorial waters Mr. 
Chamberlam’s speech in the House of Commons contained the 
essence of the British reply 

According to the views expressed by Professor Koht [the Norwegian 
Foreign Minister] , tire Norwegian Government see no objection to the 
use of Norwegian territorial waieis for hundreds of miles by a German 
warship for the purpose of escaping captiuc on die high seas and of 
conveying British prisoneis to a German prison camp Such a doc- 
trine IS at variance with international law as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment understand it It would in their view legalise the abuse by 
German warships of neutral waters and create a position which His 
Majesty’s Government could in no circumstances accept. 

■k it -k fc ■k 

Hitler’s decision to invade Norway had, as we have seen, been 
taken on December 14, and the staff work was proccedmg under 
Keitel The incident of the AUmark no doubt gave a spur to 
action, At Keitel’s suggestion, on February 20 Hitler summoned 
urgently to Berlin General von Palkenhorst, who was at that 
time in command of an Army Corps at Coblenz. Falkcnhorst had 
taken part m the German campaign in Finland m 1918, and upon 
tins subject the interview with the Fuehrer opened The General 
described the conveisation at the Nuremberg trials 

Hider reminded me of my experience in Finland, and said to me, 
“Sit down and tell me wliat you did ” After a moment the Fuehrer 
interrupted me He led me to a table covered with maps "I have a 
similar thing 111 mind,” he said “the occupation of Norway, because 
I am informed that the English intend to land there, and I want to be 
there before them ” 

Then, marclung up and down, he expounded to me lus reasons 
“The occupation of Norway by tire British would be a strategic turii- 
mg movement which would lead them into the Baltic, where we have 
neither troops nor coastal fortifications The success which we have 
gained in the East and which we are going to win m the West would 
be amululated, because the enemy would find himself in a position to 
advance on Berlin and to break the backbone of our two fronts. In 
the second and third place, the conquest of Noiway will ensure the 
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Lberty of movement of our Fleet m the Bay of Wilhelmshaven, and 
will protect our imports of Swedish ore ” Finally he said to me, 
“I appomt you to the command of the expedition.” 

That afternoon Falkenhorst was summoned agam to the 
Chancellery to discuss with Hitler, Keitel, and Jodi the detailed 
operational plans for the Norwegian expedition. The question 
of priorities was of supreme importance Would Hitler commit 
himself m Norway before or after the execution of “Case Yellow” 
— the attack on France^ On March i he made his decision: 
Norway was to come first The entry m Jodi’s diary for March 3 
reads “The Fuehrer decides to carry out ‘Weser Exercise’ before 
‘Case Yellow’, with a few days’ mterval.” 

★ * * * * 

A vexatious air attack had recently begun on our shipping all 
along the East Coast Besides ocean-going vessels destmed for the 
large ports there were on any given day about 320 ships of 
between 500 and 2,000 tons either at sea or m harbour on the 
coast, many engaged m coal transport to London and the south. 
Only a few of these small vessels had yet been provided with an 
anti-aircraft gun, and the enemy aircraft therefore concentrated 
upon this easy prey. They even attacked the hghtships. These 
faithful servants of the seamen, moored m exposed positions near 
the shoals along our coasts, were of use to all, even the maraudmg 
U-boat Itself, and had never been touched in any previous war. 
Several were now sunk or damaged, the worst case bemg off the 
Humber, where a fierce machme-gun attack killed eight out of 
the lightship’s crew of rune. 

As a defence agamst air attack the convoy system proved as 
effective as it had agamst the U-boats, but everythmg was now 
done to find some kind of weapon for each ship. In our dearth 
of ack-ack guns all sorts of contrivances were used. Even a hfe- 
savmg rocket brought down an air bandit. The spare machine- 
guns from the Home Fleet were distributed to British and Allied 
merchant ships on the East Coast with naval gunners These men 
and their weapons were shifted from slup to ship for each voyage 
through the danger zone By the end of February the Army was 
able to help, and thus began an organisation later known as the 
Maritime Royal Artillery At the height of the war in 1944 
more than 38,000 officers and men from the regular forces were 
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employed in thia task, of which 14,000 were found by the Army, 
Over considerable sections of the East Coast convoy route air 
fighter piotectioii from the nearest airfields could soon be given 
on call. Thus the efforts of all three Services were combined. An 
increasing toll was taken of the raideis Shooting up ordmary 
defenceless shippmg of all countries turned out to be more costly 
than had been expected, and the attacks diminished 

Not all the horizon was dark In the outer seas there had been 
no further signs of raider activity since the destruction of the Graf 
Spee in December, and the work of sweeping German shipping 
fiom the seas continued. During Fcbruaiy six German ships left 
Spain in an attempt to reach Germany Only one succeeded, of 
the remainder three were captured, one scuttled herself, and one 
was wrecked m Norway Seven other German ships attempting 
to run the blockade were intercepted by our patiols during 
February and March. All except one of tliese were scuttled by 
their captains Altogether by the begimnng of April 1940 
seventy-one ships, of 340,000 tons, had been lost to the Germans 
by capture or scuttling, while 215 German ships still remained 
cooped in neutral ports Finding our merchant ships armed, the 
U-boats had abandoned the gun for the torpedo Their next 
descent had been from the torpedo to the lowest form of war- 
faic — the undeclared mine. Wc have seen how the magnetic 
mine attack had been met and masteied Nevertheless more than 
half our losses m January were fioni tins cause, and more than 
two-thirds of the total fell on neutrals. 

On the Navy Estimates at the end of February I reviewed the 
salient features of the war at sea. The Germans, I surmised, had 
lost half the U-boats with which they had entcicd the war. Con- 
tiary to expectation, few new ones had yet made then appear- 
ance Actually, as we now know, sixteen U-boats had been sunk 
and nme added up to the end of February The enemy’s mam 
effort had not yet developed. Our programme of small-ship 
building, both in the form of escort vessels and in replacement of 
merchant slnps, was very large. The Admiralty had taken over 
control of merchant ship-buildmg, and Sir James Lithgow, the 
Glasgow ship-budder, had joined the Board for tins purpose. In 
the first six months of this new war, after making allowance for 
gams tlirough new construction and transfers from foreign flags, 
our net loss had been less than 200,000 tons, compared with 
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450,000 tons in the single deadly month of April 1917.* Mean- 
wlnle we had continued to capture more cargoes m tonnage 
destined for the enemy than we had lost ourselves 

Eacfi month [I said m enduig my speech] there has been a steady 
improvement in imports In January the Navy carried safely into 
British harbours, despite U-boats and mines and the winter gales and 
fog, considerably more than four-fifths of the peace-time average for 
the three preceding years When we consider the great number of 
British ships which have been withdrawn for naval service or for the 
transport of our armies across the Channel or of troop convoys across 
the globe, there is nothmg m these results, to put it imldly, which 
should cause despondency or alaim. 

* See Appendix P, 
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The Fleet Returns to Scapa Flow - Our Voyage through the Minches - 
“Mines Reported m the Fairway’ - An Air Alarm - Improvements at 
Scapa - Hitler’s Plans as Now Known - Desperate Plight of Finland - 
M DaUdier s Vain Efforts - The Russo-Finmsh Aunistice Terms - 
New Dangers in Scandinavia - Operation “Royal Marine” - The 
Fluvial Mines Ready -M Daladier s Opposition - The Fall of the 
Daladier Government - My Letter to the New Premier, M Reynand - 
Meeting of Supieme War Council, Match 28 - Mr Cliamherlain’s 
Survey - Decision to Mine the Norwegian Leads at Last - Seven 
Months’ Delay - Vaiious Offensive Proposals and Devices - Mr 
Chamberlain’s Speech of April 5, 1940 - Signs of Impending German 
Action 


M arch 12 was the long-dcsired date for the reoccupa- 
tiou and use of Scapa as the mam base of the Home 
.Fleet I thought I would give myself the treat of being 
present on tins occasion in our naval affairs, and embarked 
accordingly ni Admiral Forbes’ flagship at the Clyde 
The fleet comprised five capital ships, a cruiser squadron, and 
perhaps a score of destroyers The twenty-hour voyage lay 
through the Minches We were to pass the Northern Straits at 
dawn and reach Scapa about noon The Hood and other ships 
from Rosyth, moving up the East Coast, would be there some 
hours before us The navigation of the Mmclics is intricate, and 
the northern exit barely a nnlc wide On every side are rocky 
shores and reefs, and thiee U-boats were reported m these en- 
closed waters. We had to proceed at high speed and by zigzag 
All the usual peace-time lights were out This was therefore a task 
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in navigation which the Navy keenly appreciated However, just 
as we were about to stan after luncheon the Master of the Fleet, 
navigating officer of the flagship, on whom the prime direct 
responsibility lay, was suddenly stricken by influenza. So a very 
young-lookmg heutenant who was his assistant came up on to 
the bridge to take charge of the movement of the fleet. I was 
struck by this officer, who without any notice had to undertake 
so serious a task, requirmg such perfect science, accuracy, and 
judgment. His composure did not entirely conceal his satisfaction 

I had many thmgs to discuss with the Commander-m-Chief, 
and It was not untd after midiught that I went up on to the bridge. 
All was velvet black. The air was clear, but no stars were to be 
seen, and there was no moon. The great ship ploughed along at 
about i6 knots One could just see astern the dark mass of the 
foUowmg battleslnp Here were nearly thirty vessels steaming in 
company and movmg m order with no hghts of any kmd except 
their tiny stern-hghts, and constantly changmg course m accord- 
ance with the prescribed anti-U-boat ritual It was five hours 
since they had had any observation of the land or the heavens 
Presently the Admiral joined me, and I said to him, “Here is one 
of the tmngs I should be very sorry to be made responsible for 
carrying out How are you gomg to make sure you wiU hit the 
narrow exit from the Mmches at daylight’” “What would you 
do, sir,” he said, “if you were at this moment the only person 
who could give an order?” I rephed at once, “I should anchor and 
wait till mommg. ‘Anchor, Hardy,’ as Nelson said.” But the 
Admiral answered, “We have nearly a hundred fathoms of water 
beneath us now.” I had of course complete confidence, gamed 
over many years, in the Navy, and I only tell tins tale to bring 
home to the general reader the marvellous skill and precision 
with which what seem to landsmen to be impossible feats of tbs 
kind are performed as a matter of course when necessary. 

It was eight o’clock before I woke, and we were in the broad 
waters north of the Mmches, steermg round the western extremity 
of Scotland towards Scapa Flow We were perhaps half an hour’s 
steaming from the entrance to Scapa when a signal reached us 
saying that several German aircraft had dropped mines m the 
mam entrance we were about to use Admiral Forbes thereupon 
decided that he must stand out to the westward for twenty-four 
hours until the channel had been reported clear, and on this the 
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whole fleet began to change its course “l can easily put you 
ashore in a destroyer if you care to tranship,” he said. “The Hood 
IS already in harbour and can look after you.” As I had snatched 
these three days from London with difficulty, I accepted tins offer 
Our baggage was rapidly brought on deck, the flagship reduced 
her speed to three or four knots, and a cutter manned by twelve 
men in their lifebelts was lowered from the davits My small 
party was already m it, and I was taking leave of the Admiral, 
when an air-raid alarm sounded, and the whole ship flashed into 
activity as all the ack-ack batteries were manned and other 
measures taken 

I was worried that the ship should have had to slow down in 
waters where we knew there were U-boats, but the Admiral 
said It was quite all right, and pomted to five destroyers winch 
were circhng round her at high speed, while a sixth waited for 
us We were a quarter of an hour rowmg across the imle that 
separated us from our destroyer. It was hke m the olden times, 
except that the sailors had not so much practice with the oars 
The flagship had already regained her speed and was steaming 
off after the rest of the fleet before we chmbed on board All the 
officers were at their action stations on the destroyer, and we were 
welcomed by the surgeon, who took us into the wardroom, 
where all the instruments of Ins profession were laid out on the 
table ready for accidents. But no air raid occuired, and we 
immediately proceeded at high speed into Scapa We entered 
through Swidia Sound, winch is a small and subsidiary channel 
and was not affected by the mine-dropping. “This is the trades- 
men’s entrance,” said Thompson, my Flag Commander It was 
in fact the one assigned to the storeslnps “It’s the only one,” said 
the destroyer heutenant stiffly, “that the flotUlas arc allowed to 
use ” To make everythmg go well I asked him if he could 
remember Kiplmg’s poem about 

“Mines reported in the fairway. 

Warn all traffic and detam 
’Sent up . .” 

and here I let him carry on, which he did correctly: 

“Unity, Claribel, Assyrian, Stormcock, and Golden Gain”* 

* Quoted from “Mme Sweepers”, from Sea Warjare, by penmssion of Mrs Ba inbridge 
smd Messrs MacmiUui Sc Co , Ltd 
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We soon found our way to the Hood, where Admiral Whitworth 
received us, having gathered most of his captains, and I passed a 
pleasant night on board before the long round of inspections 
which filled the next day. This was the last tune I set foot upon 
the Hood, although she had nearly two years of war service to 
perform before her destruction by the Bismarck m 1941. 

More than six months of constant exertion and the highest 
priorities had repaired the peace-time neglect at Scapa. The 
three mam entrances were defended with booms and mines, 
and three addiuonal blockships, among others, had already 
been placed m Kirk Sound, through which Prien’s U-boat had 
shpped to destroy the Royal Oak Many more blockslups were 
yet to come. A large garrison guarded the base and the still- 
growmg batteries We had planned for over 120 ack-ack guns, 
with numerous searchlights and a balloon barrage, to command 
the air over the fleet anchorage. Not aU these measures were yet 
complete, but the air defences were already formidable. Many 
small craft patrolled the approaches m ceaseless activity, and two 
or three squadrons of Hurricane fighters from the airfields in 
Caithness could be gmded to an assadant m darkness or daylight 
by one of the finest Radar mstallations then m existence. At last 
the Home Fleet had a home. It was the famous home from which 
m the previous war the Royal Navy had ruled the seas. 

Although, as we now know. May 10 was already chosen for 
the mvasion of France and the Low Countries, Kbtler had not yet 
fixed the actual date of the prior Norway onslaught. Much was 
to precede it. On March 14 Jodi wrote m his diary: 

The Enghsh keep vigil m the North Sea with fifteen to sixteen 
submarines, doubtful whether reason to safeguard own operations or 
prevent operations by Germans. Fuehrer has not yet decided what 
reason to give for Weser Exercise 

There was a hum of activity m the planmng sections of the 
German war machine Preparations both for the attack on Nor- 
way and the mvasion of France contmued simultaneously and 
efficiently. On March 20 Falkenhorst reported that his side of the 
“Weser” operation plan was ready. The Fuehrer held a Mditary 
Conference on the afternoon of March 16, and D-Day was pro- 
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visionally fixed, apparently for April 9. Admiral Raeder reported 
to the conference' 

. . In my opinion the danger of a British landing m Norway is no 
longer acute at present . The question of what the British will do 
in the North in the near future can be answered as follows' They will 
make further attempts to disrupt German trade in neutral waters and 
to cause incidents in order perhaps to create a pretext for action against 
Norway One object has been and still is to cut off Germany’s imports 
from Narvik. These wiU be cut off at least for a time however, even 
if the Weser operation is carried out 

Sooner or later Germany will be faced with the necessity of carrying out 
the Weser operation. Therefore it is advisable to do so as soon as possible, 
by April 15 at the latest, smee after that date the nights are too short, 
there will be a new moon on April 7 The operational possibihties of 
the Navy wiU be restricted too much if the Weser operation is post- 
poned any longer The submarines can remain m position only for 
two to three weeks more Weather of the type favourable for opera- 
tion "Gelb” [YeUowl is not to be waited for in the case of the Weser 
operation, overcast, foggy weatlier is more satisfactory for the latter 
The general state of preparedness of the naval forces and ships is at 
present good. 

■*★**■* 

From the begmnmg of the year the Soviets had brought their 
main power to bear on the Finns They redoubled their efforts 
to pierce the Manncrheim Lme before the melting of the snows 
Alas, this year the spring and its thaw, on which the hard-pressed 
Fmns based their hopes, came nearly six weeks late. The great 
Soviet offensive on the isthmus, which was to last forty-two days, 
opened on February i, combined with hea-vy air bombing of base 
depots and railway junctions behmd the hnes Ten days of heavy 
bombardment from Soviet guns, massed wheel to wheel, heralded 
the mam infantry attack After a fortnight’s fighting the hne was 
breached. The air attacks on the key fort and base of Vupuri 
increased m mtensity By the end of the month the Mannerheim 
defence system had been disorganised and the Russians were able 
to concentrate against the Gulf of Vupun The Finns were short 
of ammumtion and their troops exhausted. 

The honourable correctitude winch had deprived us of any 
strategic imtiative equally hampered aU effective measures for 
sending mumtions to Fuiland. We had been able so far only to 
send from our own scanty store contributions insignificant to the 
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Finns. In France however a warmer and deeper sentiment pre- 
vailed, and this was strongly fostered by M. Daladier. On March 
2, without consulting the British Government, he agreed to send 
fifty thousand volunteers and a hundred bombers to F inlan d. We 
coiild certainly not act on this scale, and in view of the docu- 
ments found on the German major in Belgium, and of the cease- 
less Intelligence reports of the steady massing of German troops 
on the Western Front, it went far beyond what prudence would 
allow However, it was agreed to send fifty British bombers. 
On March 12 the Cabmet again decided to revive the plans for 
military landmgs at Narvik and Trondheim, to be followed at 
Stavanger and Bergen, as a part of the extended help to Finland 
into which we had been drawn by the French. These plans were 
to be available for action on March 20, although the need of 
Norwegian and Swedish permission had not been met. Mean- 
while on March 7 Mr Paasikivi had gone agam to Moscow, this 
time to discuss armistice terms On the 12th the Russian terms 
were accepted by the Fmns. AH our plans for mditary landings 
were again shelved, and the forces which were being collected 
were to some extent dispersed. The two divisions which had been 
held back in England were now allowed to proceed to France, 
and our stribng power towards Norway was reduced to eleven 
battahons 

★ ★ -Ar ★ ★ 

Meanwhile Operation “Royal Marme” had ripened Five 
months of nitensive effort with Admiralty priorities behind it had 
brought Its punctual fruition Admiral FitzGerald and his trained 
detachments of British naval officers and marmes, each man 
aflame with the idea of a novel stroke m the war, were established 
on the upper reaches of the Rhine, ready to strike when per- 
mission could be obtamed. My detailed explanation of the plan 
wfll be found m Appendix Q In March all preparations were 
perfected, and I at length appealed both to my colleagues and to 
the French The War Cabmet were very ready to let me begui 
this carefuUy-prepared offensive plan, and left it to me, with 
Foreign Office support, to do what I could with the French In 
all their wars and troubles in my hfetime I have been bound up 
with die French, and I beheved that they would do as much for me 
as for any other foreigner alive. But in this phase of the Twilight 
War I could not move them When I pressed very hard they 
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used a method of refusal which I never met before or smcc. M. 
Daladier told me with an air of exceptional formahty that “The 
President of the Repubhc Inmself had intervened, and that no 
aggressive action must be taken which might only draw reprisals 
upon France.” Tliis idea of not irritatmg the enemy did not 
commend itself to me. Hitler had done his best to strangle our 
commerce by the mdiscnmiiiate mmmg of our harbours. We 
had beaten him by defensive means alone. Good, decent, civihsed 
people, It appeared, must never themselves strike till after they 
have been struck dead. In these days the fearful German volcano 
and aU its subterranean fires drew near to their explosion-point. 
There were stiU months of pretended war. On the one side end- 
less discussions about trivial points, no decisions taken, or if taken 
rescinded, and the rule “Don’t be unkind to the enemy, you wdl 
only make him angry.” On the other, doom preparing — a vast 
machine grmding forward ready to break upon us ! 

★ ★ ★ * * 

The military collapse of Fmland led to further repercussions 
On March i8 Flitler met Mussolini at the Breimer Pass Hider 
deliberately gave the impression to his Italian host that there was 
no question of Germany launching a land offensive m the West. 
On tlie 19th Mr Chambeilain spoke in tlic House of Commons. 
In view of growing criticism he reviewed in some detail the story 
of British aid to Finland He rightly emphasised that our mam 
consideration had been the desire to respect the neutrahty of 
Norway and Sweden, and he also defended the Government for 
not being hustled mto attempts to succour tlie Fmns, which had 
offered httle chance of success The defeat of Finland was fatal 
to the Daladier Goveniment, whose chief had taken such marked, 
if tardy, action, and who had personally given disproportionate 
prominence to this part of our anxieties On March 21 a new 
Cabmet was formed, under M Reynaud, pledged to an increas- 
ingly vigorous conduct of the war 

My relations with M Reynaud stood on a different footing 
from any I had established with M Daladier Reynaud, Mandel, 
and I had felt the same emotions about Munich. Daladier had 
been on the other side I therefore welcomed the change m the 
French Government, and I also hoped that my fluvial mmes 
would now have a better chance of acceptance. 
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Mr Churchill to M Reynaud March 22, 1940 

I cannot tell you how glad I am that aU has been accomplished so 
successfully and speedily, and especially that Daladier has been rallied 
to your Cabinet This is much admired over here, and also Blum’s 
self-effacing behaviour 

I rejoice that you are at the helm, and that Mandel is with you, and 
I look forward to the very closest and most active co-operation be- 
tween our two Governments I share, as you know, all the anxieties 
you expressed to me the other mght about the general course of the 
war, and the need for strenuous and drastic measures; but I httle 
thought when we spoke that events would so soon take a decisive 
turn for you. We have thought so much alike during the last three 
or four years that I am most hopeful that the closest understandmg 
wiU prevail, and that I may contribute to it 
I now send you the letter which I wrote to Gamelin upon the busi- 
ness which brought me to Paris last week, and I beg you to give the 
project your immediate sympathetic consideration Both the Prime 
Mimster and Lord Hahfax have become very keen upon this opera- 
tion [“Royal Marine”], and we were all tliree about to press it strongly 
upon your predecessor It seems a great pity to lose this valuable time 
I have now upwards of 6,000 mines ready and moving forward in an 
endless flow — alas, only on land — ^and of course there is always danger 
of secrecy being lost when delays occur 

I look forward to an early meeting of the Supreme Council, where 
I trust concerted action may be arranged between French and Enghsh 
colleagues — for that is what we are 

Pray give my kind regards to Mandel, and beheve me, with the 
warmest wishes for your success, m which our common safety is 
deeply involved 

The French Ministers came to London for a meeting of the 
Supreme War Council on March 28 Mr. Chamberlain opened 
with a full and clear description of the scene as he saw it To my 
great satisfaction he said his first proposal was that “a certain 
operation, generally known as the ‘Royal Marme’, should be put 
into operation immediately ” He described how tins project 
would be carried out, and stated that stocks had been accumulated 
for effective and continuous execution There would be com- 
plete surprise. The operation would take place m that part of the 
Rhine used almost exclusively for mihtary purposes No similar 
operation had ever been carried out befoie, nor had equipment 
previously been designed capable of taking advantage of river 
conditions and working successfully against the bai rages and types 
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of craft found in rivers. Finally, owing to the design of the 
weapons, neutral waters would not be affected The British 
anticipated that tins attack would create the utmost consternation 
and confusion. It was well known that no people were more 
thorough than the Germans in preparation and planning, but 
equally no people could be more completely upset when their 
plans miscarried They could not improvise. Again, the war had 
found the German railways in a precarious state, and therefore 
their dependence on their inland waterways had increased In 
addition to the floating mines other weapons had been designed 
to be dropped from aircraft in canals within Germany itself, whcie 
there was no current He urged that surprise depended upon 
speed Secrecy would be endangered by delay, and the river con- 
ditions were about to be particularly favourable As to German 
retaliation, if Germany thought it worth while to bomb French 
or British cities she would not wait for a pretext. Everything 
was ready It was only necessary for the French High Command 
to give the order 

He then said that Germany had two weaknesses her supplies 
of non ore and of od The mam sources of supply of these were 
situated at the opposite ends of Europe. The iron ore came from 
the North He unfolded with precision the case for intercepting 
the German non ore supplies from Sweden He dealt also with 
the Roumanian and Baku oilfields, which ought to be denied to 
Germany, if possible by diplomacy I listened to this powerful 
argument with increasing pleasure I had not realised how fully 
Mr Chamberlain and I were agreed 

M. Reynaud spoke of the impact of German propaganda upon 
French morale The German radio blared each night that the 
Reich had no quarrel with France, that the origin of the war was 
to be found m the blank cheque given by Britain to Poland, that 
France had been draggged into war at the heels of the British, 
and even that she was not m a position to sustain the struggle. 
Goebbels’ policy towards France seemed to be to let the war run 
on at the present reduced tempo, counting upon growing dis- 
couragement among the five nnllion Frenchmen now called up 
and upon the emergence of a Ficiich Government wilhng to come 
to compromise terms witli Germany at the expense of Great 
Britain. 

The question, he said, was widely asked in France, “How can 
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the Allies win the war?” The number of divisions, “despite British 
efforts”, was increasing faster on the German side than on ours, 
when therefore could we hope to secure that superiority m man- 
power required for successfid acuon m the West? We had no 
knowledge of what was gomg on in Germany m material equip- 
ment. There was a general feehng in France that the war had 
reached a deadlock, and that Germany had only to wait Unless 
some action were taken to cut the enemy’s supply of oil and other 
raw material “the feelmg might grow that blockade was not a 
weapon strong enough to secure victory for the AUied cause”. 
About the operation “Royal Marme” he said that, though good 
m Itself, It could not be decisive, and that any reprisals would fall 
upon France However, if other things were settled he would 
make a special effort to secure French concurience. He was far 
more responsive about cuttmg off supplies of Swedish iron ore, 
and he stated that there was an exact relation between the supphes 
of Swedish iron ore to Germany and the output of the German 
iron and steel industry. His conclusion was that the Allies should 
lay mines in the territorial waters along the Norwegian coast and 
later obstruct by similar action ore being carried from the port of 
Lulea to Germany He emphasised the importance of hampering 
German supplies of Roumaman od 
It was at last decided that, after addressing commumcations in 
general terms to Norway and Sweden, we should lay minefields 
m Norwegian territorial waters on April 5, and that, subject to the 
concurrence of the French War Committee, “Royal Marine” should 
be begun by launchmg the fluvial mines m the Rhine on April 4, 
and on April 15 upon the German canals from the air. It was also 
agreed that if Germany invaded Belgium the Allies should im- 
mediately move into that comitry without waiting for a formal 
invitation, and that if Germany mvaded Holland, and Belgium 
did not go to her assistance, the Alhes should consider themselves 
free to enter Belgium for the purpose of helping Holland 

FmaUy, as an obvious point on which aU were at one, the com- 
mumque stated that the British and French Governments had 
agreed on the following solemn declaration 

That during the present war they would neither negotiate nor conclude 
an armistice or treaty of peace except by mutual agreement. 

This pact later acqmied high importance 

^ If. ^ if. If. 
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On April 3 the British Cabinet implemented the resolve of 
the Supreme War Council, and the Admiralty was authorised 
to mine the Norwegian Leads on April 8. I called the actual 
mining operation “Wilfred”, because by itself it was so small 
and innocent. As our mining of Norwegian waters might pro- 
voke a German retort, it was also agreed that a British brigade 
and a French contingent should be sent to Narvik to clear the 
port and advance to the Swedish frontier Other forces should be 
dispatched to Stavanger, Bergen, and Trondheim, m order to 
deny these bases to the enemy. 

It IS worth wlnle looking back on the stages by which at last the 
decision to mine the Leads was reached.* I had asked for it on 
September 29, 1939 Nothing relevant had altered m the mean- 
while. The moral and technical objections on the score of 
neutrality, tlie possibility of German retahation against Norway, 
the importance of stoppmg die flow of iron ore from Narvik to 
Germany, the effect on neutral and world-wide opimon' — all 
were exactly the same But at last the Supreme War Council 
was convmced, and at last the War Cabinet were reconciled to 
the scheme, and indeed resolved upon it Once had they given 
consent and withdrawn it. Then their imnd had been overlaid 
by the comphcations of the Finnish war On sixty days “Aid 
to Finland” had been part of the Cabmet agenda Nothing had 
come of It all. Finland had been crushed mto subimssion by 
Russia. Now after all this vain boggling, hesitation, changes of 
pohey, arguments between good and worthy people unending, 
we had at last reached the simple point on which action had been 
demanded seven months before But m war seven months is a 
long time Now Hitler was ready, and ready with a far more 

* September 29, 1939 First Lord calls attention of the Cabinet to the value of Swedish 
iron ore to the German economy. 

November 27, 1939 First Lord addresses a minute to the First Sea Lord asking for 
examination of proposal to mine the Leads 

December 15, 1939 First Lord raises m Cabmet the question of iron ore shipments to 
Germany 

December 16, 1939 Circulation of detailed memorandum on the subject to the Cabinet. 
December 22, 1939 Memorandum considered by the Cabinet 

February 5, 1940 Detailed discussion of issue m connection with aid to Finland at 
Supreme War Council in Pans (W S C present) 

February 19, 1940 Renewed discussion ofmimng of Leads in British Cabinet Admiralty 
authorised to make preparations 
February 29, 1940 Authorisation cancelled 

March 28, 1940 Resolution of Supreme War Council that minefields should be laid. 
April 3, 1940 Final decision taken by British Cabinet. 

April 8, 1940 The minefields laid 
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powerful and well-prepared plan. One can hardly find a more 
perfect example of the impotence and fatuity of waging war by 
committee, or rather by groups of committees It fell to my lot 
in the weeks which followed to bear much of the burden and 
some of the odium of the ill-starred Norwegian campaign, the 
course of which wdl presently be described Had I been allowed 
to act with freedom and design when I first demanded permission 
a far more agreeable conclusion imght have been reached in this 
key theatre, with favourable consequences m every direction. 
But now all was to be disaster. 

He that will not when he may, 

When he will he shall have nay. 

★ ★ * ★ * 

It may here be right to set forth the various offensive proposals 
and devices which m my subordmate position I put forward dur- 
ing the Twilight War The first was the entry and dormnation 
of the Baltic, which was the sovereign plan if it were possible. 
It was vetoed by the growing reahsation of air-power. The 
second was the creation of a Close Action squadron of naval 
tortoises not too much afraid of the air-bomb or torpedo, by the 
reconstruction of the Royal Sovereign class of battleships This fell 
by the way through the movement of the war and the priorities 
which had to be given to aircraft-carriers. The third was the 
simple tactical operation of laymg mmes m the Norwegian Leads 
to cut off the vital German iron ore supphes. Fourthly comes 
“CultivatorNo 6” (Appendix O)— namely, a long-term means for 
breabng the deadlock on the French front without a repetition 
of the slaughter of the previous war. This was superseded by the 
onrush of German armour turmng our own mvention of tanks to 
our undoing, and proving the ascendancy of the offensive m this 
new war The fifth was the operation “Royal Marme” — 
namely, the paralysmg of traffic on the Rhuie by the droppmg 
and discharge of fluvial mmes This played its hmited part and 
proved its virtue from the moment when it was permitted. It 
was however swept away m the general coUapse of the French 
resistance In any case it required prolonged apphcation to cause 
major injury to the enemy. 

To sum up In the war of armies on the ground I was under 
the thrall of defensive fire-power On the sea I strove persistently 
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within my sphere to assert the initiative against the enemy as a 
relief fiom the terrible ordeal of presenting our enormous target 
of sea commerce to his attack. But in this prolonged trance of the 
Twilight or “Phoney” War, as it was commonly called in the 
Umted States, neither France nor Britam was capable of meeting 
the German vengeance thrust It was only after France had been 
flattened out that Britain, thanks to her island advantage, 
developed out of the pangs of defeat and the menace of annihila- 
tion a national resolve equal to that of Germany. 

***** 

Ominous items of news of varying credibility now began to 
come m. At the meeting of the War Cabinet on April 3 the 
Secretary of State for War told us that a report had been received 
at the War Office tliat the Germans had been collecting strong 
forces of troops at Rostock witli the mtention of taking Scan- 
dinavia if necessary. The Foreign Secretary said that the news 
from Stockholm tended to confirm this report Accordmg to die 
Swedish Legation m Berhn, 200,000 tons of German shipping 
were now concentrated at Stettin and Swmenuinde, with troops 
on board which rumour placed at 400,000. It was suggested that 
these forces were m readiness to deliver a coimter-stroke agamst 
a possible attack by us upon Narvik or other Norwegian ports, 
about which the Germans were said to be still nervous 

Soon we learnt that the French War Comimttce would not 
agree to the launchmg of “Royal Marine”. They were in favour 
of mimng die Norwegian Leads, but opposed to anything that 
might draw retahation on France. Through the French Ambassa- 
dor Reynaud expressed his regret Mr Chamberlain, who was 
much inchned to aggressive action of some kmd at this stage, was 
vexed at tins refusal, and in a conversation with M. Corbin he 
Imked the two operations together The British would cut off the 
ore supplies of Germany as the French desired, provided that at 
the same time the French allowed us to retaliate by means of 
“Royal Marme” for all the injuries we had suffered and were 
enduring from the inagnedc mine Keen as I was on “Royal 
Marine”, I had not expected him to go so far as this Both 
operations were methods of making offensive war upon the 
enemy, and bruiging to an end the twilight period, from the 
prolongation of wluch I now believed Germany was the gamer 
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However, if a few days would enable us to bring tlie French into 
agreenaent upon the punctual execution of the two projects, I was 
agreeable to postponing “Wilfred” for a few days 

The Prime Minister was so favourable to my views at this 
juncture that we seemed almost to think as one. He asked me to 
go over to Pans and see what I could do to persuade M. Daladier, 
who was evidently the stumblmg-block I met M. Rcynaud and 
several others of his Ministers at dinner on the night of the 4th at 
the British Embassy, and we seemed m pretty good agreement 
Daladier had been invited to attend, but professed a pievious 
engagement. It was arranged that I should see him the next 
mormng. While meamng to do my utmost to persuade Daladier, 
I asked permission from the Cabinet to make it clear that we 
would go forward with “Wdfred” even if “Royal Marine” was 
vetoed. 

I visited Daladier at the Rue St. Dommique at noon on the 5 th, 
and had a serious talk with him. I commented on his absence from 
our dinner the mght before He pleaded his previous engagement. 
It was evident to me that a considerable gulf existed between the 
new and the former Premier. Daladier argued that m three 
months’ time the French aviation would be sufficienily improved 
for the necessary measures to be taken to meet German reactions 
to “Royal Manne”. For this he was prepared to give a firm date 
m writing He made a strong case about the defenceless French 
factories. Finally he assured me that the period of pohtical crises in 
France was over, and that he would work in harmony with M. 
Reynaiid On this we parted. 

I reported by telephone to the War Cabmet, who weie agreed 
that ‘ Wilfred” should go forward notwithstanding the French 
refusal of “Royal Manne”, but wished this to be the subject of a 
formal commumcation. At their meeting on April 5 the Foreign 
Secretary was instructed to mform die French Government that 
notwithstanding the great importance we had throughout 
attached to carrying out the “Royal Marine" operation at an 
early date, and simultaneously with the proposed operation in 
Norwegian territorial waters, we were nevcithcless prepared as a 
concession to their wishes to proceed with the latter alone. The 
date was thus finally fixed for April 8 

it -k ic -k 
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On Thnrsdny, Apul 4-> 1940 , tlic Prime Munster addressed the 
Central Council of the National Union of Conseivative and 
Unionist Associations in a spirit of unusual optimism 

After seven months of war I feel ten tunes as confident of victory as 
I did at the beginning I feel that during the seven months oiir 
lelaiivc position lowaids the enemy has become a great deal stiongcr 
than it was 

ConsidcL the diffcicncc between the ways of a coimtiy like Geimany 
and our own Long before tlic war Germany was making ptepaiations 
for It. She was increasing hei aimed lorccs on land and m the an with 
feverish liastc, she was devoting all hei rcsouiccs to turning out aims 
and equipment and to building up huge icscives of storks, in fact, slic 
was turning heisclf into a fully armed camp On the otlicr Innd, we, 
a peaceful nation, were carrying on with our peatefu] pursuits It is 
true that we had been diivca by what was going on in Gcimany to 
begin to build up again those defences winch wc had so long left in 
abeyance, but wc postponed as long as any hope of peace i emamed — 
we continually postponed — those drastic measures which wcic ncccs- 
saiy if we were to put the countiy on a war footing 

The result was that when wai did break out German picpaiatioiis 
wcic fai ahead of oui own, and it was natural then to expect that the 
enemy would cake advantage of liis initial superiority to make an 
endeavour to ovcrwhcliu us and Fiance before wc had tunc to make 
good our deficiencies Is it not a very extraordinary thing that no 
such attempt was made^ Whatever may be the icason — whether it 
was that Hitlei thought he might get away with wliat he had got 
without fighting for it, or wKothev it was that after all the preparations 
WCIC not sufiicicntly complete — liowcvcr, one thing is certain he 
missed the bus 

And so the seven months that wc have liad have enabled us to make 
good and remove our weaknesses, to consolidate, and to tunc up cvciy 
arm, otfensivc and defensive, and so enormously to add to our fighting 
strength that wc can face the futuie with a calm and steady mind 
whatever it brings 

Perhaps you may say, “Yes, but has not the enemy too been busy?” 
I have not the slightest doubt he has I would be the last to underiate 
the [Ins] strength or determination to use that strength without scruple 
and without mercy if he thinks he can do so without getting Ins blows 
returned with interest I giant that But I say this too the very com- 
pleteness of his preparations has left him very httle margin of strengtli 
still to call upon 

This piovcd an ill-jiidged utterance. Its mam assumption that 
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we and the Fiench were relatively stronger than at the beginning 
of the war was not reasonable As has been previously explained, 
the Geimans weie now in the fourth year of vehement munitions 
manufacture, whereas we were at a much earlier stage, probably 
comparable m fruitfulness to the second year Moreover, with 
every month that had passed the German Army, now four yeais 
old, was becoming a mature and perfected weapon, and the 
former advantage of the French Army m trainmg and cohesion 
was steadily passing away. The Prime Minister showed no pre- 
monition that we were on the eve of great events, whereas it 
seemed almost certain to me that the land war was about to begin 
Above all, the expression “Hitler missed the bus” was unlucky 
All lay m suspense The various nnnor expedients I had been 
able to suggest had gained acceptance, but nothing of a major 
character had been done by either side Our plans, such as they 
were, rested upon enforcing the blockade by the nnning of the 
Norwegian corridor m the north and by hampering German oil 
supplies from the south-east Complete immobility and silence 
reigned behind the German front Suddenly the passive or small- 
scale policy of the Allies was swept away by a cataract of violent 
surprises. We were to learn what total vvai means 
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THE CLASH AT SEA 

April 1940 


Lord Chntjicld’s Rctlicmcnt- The Prime Minister Invites Me to 
Preside over the Militcv^ Co-ordination Coinniittce - Ati Aivhvard 
Arian^emeut - "Wilfred ’ - Oslo - The German Seizure of Nonvay 

- Tragedy ofNentrality - All the Fleets at Sea - The “Glowworm" - 
The “Renown" Engages the “Schainhoist” and “Gneisenau” ~ The 
Home Fleet off Bergen - Action by Biitisli Submarines - Warburton- 
Lee’s Flotilla at Narvik - Siipicme War Council Meets in London, 
April 9 - Its Conclusions - My Minute to the First Sea Lord, April 10 

- Anger in England - Debate in Pailiamcnt, April 11 - The “War- 
spite” and her Flotilla , xteiminate the German Destroyers at Narvik - 
Lettei from the King. 


( [JEFORE resuming the narrative I must explain the altcra- 
i^tions in my position winch occuricd during the nionth of 
April 1940 

Loid Chatficld’s office as Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence had become icdundant, and on the 3rd Mr Chamberlain 
accepted his resignation, which he proffered freely. On the 4th 
a statement was issued fiom No 10 Downing Street that it was 
not proposed to fill the vacant post, but that arrangements were 
being made for the First Lord of the Admiralty, as the senior 
Service Minister concerned, to preside over the Military Co- 
ordination Committee Accordingly I took tire chair at its meet- 
ings, which were held daily, and sometimes twice daily, from the 
8tli to 15th of April, I had thcicfore an exceptional measure of 
responsibility, but no power of effective direction Among the 
other Service Ministers who were also members of the War 
Cabinet I was “fust among equals” I had however no power to 
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take or to enforce decisions. I had to carry with me both the 
Service Ministers and their professional chiefs Thus many 
important and able men had a right and duty to express their 
views on the swifdy-changmg phases of the battle — for battle it 
was — which now began. 

The Chiefs of Staff sat daily together after discussing the whole 
situation with their respective Ministers. They then arrived at 
their own decisions, which obviously became of doimnant im- 
portance. I learned about these either from the First Sea Lord, 
who kept nothing from me, or by the various memoranda or 
aide-memoires which the Chiefs of Staff Committee issued If I 
wished to question any of these opinions I could of course raise 
them in the first instance at my Co-ordmating Committee, where 
the Chiefs of Staff, supported by their departmental Ministers, 
whom they had usually earned along with them, were all present 
as individual members. Theie was a copious flow of polite con- 
versation, at the end of winch a tactful leport was drawn up by 
the secretary in attendance and checked by the three Service 
departments to make sure there were no disci epaiicies Thus we 
had arrived at those broad, happy uplands where every thmg is 
settled for the greatest good of the greatest number by the 
common sense of most after the consultation of all. But in war 
of the kind we were now to feel the conditions were diffeient 
Alas, I must write if the actual conflict had to be more like one 
ruffian baslmig the other on the snout with a club, a hammei, or 
something better All this is deplorable, and it is one of the many 
good reasons for avoiding war, and having everytlnng settled by 
agreement in a friendly manner, with full consideiation foi the 
rights of minorities and the faithful recording of dissentient 
opinions. 

The Defence Committee of the War Cabinet sat almost every 
day to discuss the reports of the Military Co-ordination Com- 
mittee and those of the Chiefs of Staff; and their conclusions or 
divergences were again referred to frequent Cabinets All had to 
be explamed and re-explamed, and by the time this process was 
completed the whole scene had often changed At the Admiralty, 
which IS of necessity m war-time a battle headquarters, decisions 
affectmg the Fleet were taken on the instant, and only m the 
gravest cases referred to the Prime Minister, who supported us 
on every occasion Where the action of the other Services was 
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involved the procedure could not possibly keep pace with events, 
However, at the beginning of the Norway campaign the Ad- 
miralty in the nature of things had three-quarters of the executive 
business in its own hands. 

I do not pretend that, whatever niy powers, I should have been 
able to take better decisions or leach good solutions of the 
problems with which we were now confronted The impact of 
the events about to be described was so violent and the conditions 
so chaotic that I soon pctceivcd that only the authority of the 
Prime Munster could icigii over the Military Co-ordination 
Committee. Accouhugly on tiic 15th I lequestcd Mr Chaniber- 
Lun to take the chair, and he presided at piactically cveiy one of 
oiu subsequent meetings dining the campaign m Noiway Pie 
and I continued m close agi cement, and he gave his supicme 
authoiity to the views which I cxpicsscd I was most intimately 
involved m the conduct of the unhappy ehort to rescue Noiway 
when It was alicady too late. The change in chaumanship was 
announced to Parliament by the Prime Minister in icply to a 
question as follows 

I have agreed at the request of the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
take the cliaii myself at the meetings of the Co-ordmation Committee 
when mattcis of exceptional importance lolatmg to the general conduct 
of the war are under discussion 

Loyalty and goodwill were foiihcomuig from all concerned, 
Nevertheless both the Prune Munster and I wcic acutely con- 
scious of the foimlcssncss of our system, especially when m con- 
tact with the surpiisiug course of events. Although the Admiralty 
was at this time inevitably the prime mover, obvious objections 
could be raised to an oiganisation m which one of the Service 
Ministers attempted to conceit all the operations of the othei 
Sei vices, while at the same time managing the whole business of 
the Admiralty and having a special responsibility for the naval 
movements These difficulties wcic not icmovccl by the fret that 
the Prime Ministci himself took the chair and backed me up. 
But while one stroke of misfortune after another, the results of 
want of means or of indifTcient management, fell upon us almost 
daily, I nevertheless continued to hold my position m this fluid, 
friendly, but unfocused ciiclc 
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On the evening of Friday, April 5, the German Minister in Oslo 
invited distinguished guests, including members of the Govern- 
ment, to a film show at the Legation The film depicted the 
German conquest of Poland, and culminated in a crescendo of 
horror scenes during the German bombing of Warsaw The 
caption read “Foi this they could thank their English and French 
friends ” The party broke up m silence and dismay The Nor- 
wegian Government was however chiefly concerned with the 
activities of the British Between 4.30 and 5am on April 8 four 
British destroyers laid our minefield off the entiance to West 
Fioid, the channel to the port of Narvik. At 5 a m the news was 
broadcast from London, and at 5 30 a note from His Majesty’s 
Government was handed to the Norwegian Foreign Minister. 
The morning in Oslo was spent in drafting protests to London. 
But later that afternoon the Admiralty informed the Norwegian 
Legation in London that German warships had been sighted off 
the Norwegian coast proceeding northwards, and presumably 
bound for Narvik About the same time reports reached the 
Norwegian capital that a German troopship, the Rio de Jaiieuo, 
had been sunk off the south coast of Noiway by the Polish sub- 
marine Oizel, that laige numbers of German soldiers had been 
rescued by the local fishermen, and that they said they weie bound 
for Bergen to help the Norwegians defend their country against 
the British and French More was to come Germany had broken 
into Denmark, but the news did not reach Norway until after she 
herself was invaded Thus she received no foimal warning 
Denmark was easily overrun after a resistance in which a few 
faithful soldiers were killed. 

That night German warships approached Oslo The outer 
batteries opened fire The Noiwegian defending force consisted 
of a mine-layer, the Olav Tryggvason, and two minesweepers 
After dawn two German minesweepers entered the mouth of the 
fiord to disembaik troops in the neighbourhood of the shore 
batteries One was sunk by the Olav Tryggvason, but the German 
troops were landed and the batteries taken The gallant mine- 
layer however held off two German destroyers at the mouth of 
the fioid and damaged the cruiser Emden An armed Norwegian 
whaler mounting a single gun also went into action at once 
and without special orders against the mvadcis Her gun was 
smashed and the coinmandci had both legs shot off. To avoid 
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unnerving his men, he rolled himself overboard and died nobly 
The mam German force, led by the heavy cruiser Bluecher, now 
entered the fiord, making for the narrows defended by the 
fortress of Oscarsborg The Norwegian batteries opened, and 
two torpedoes fired from the shore at 500 yards scored a decisive 
strike. The Bluecher sank rapidly, taking with her the senior 
officers of the German administrative staff and detachments of 
the Gestapo The other German ships, including the Luetzow, 
retired The damaged Emden took no further part m the fighting 
at sea Oslo was ultimately taken, not from the sea, but by troop- 
carrying aeroplanes and by landings in the fiord 

Hitler’s plan iinmcdiately flashed into its full scope German 
foices descended at Knstiansand, at Stavanger, and to the north 
at Bergen and Trondheim 

The most daring stroke was at Narvik. For a week supposedly 
empty German ore-ships returning to that port in the ordinary 
course had been moving up the corridor sanctioned by Nor- 
wegian neutrality, filled with supplies and ammunition. Ten 
Geiman dcstioycrs, each carrying two hundred soldiers and sup- 
ported by the Scharnhorst and Citeiicmu, had left Germany some 
days before, and leached Narvik early on the 9th. 

Two Norwegian warships, Norge and Eidiuold, lay in the fiord. 
They were piepatcd to fight to the last At dawn destroyers were 
sighted approaching the harbour at high speed, but m the pre- 
vailing snow-squalls their identity was not at first established. 
Soon a German officer appeared in a motor launch and demanded 
the surrender of the Eidsvold On receiving from the commanding 
officer the curt reply, “I attack,” he withdrew, but almost at once 
the ship was destroyed with nearly all hands by a volley of 
toipcdoes Meanwhile the Norge opened fire, but in a few minutes 
she too was torpedoed and sank instantly 

In this gallant but hopeless resistance 287 Norwegian seamen 
perished, less than a hundred being saved from the two ships. 
Thereafter the capture of Narvik was easy It was a strategic key 
— for ever to be denied us 

**★■*•■*■ 

Surprise, ruthlessness, and precision were the characteristics of 
the onslaught upon innocent and naked Norway Nowhere did 
the initial landing forces exceed two thousand men Seven army 
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2 employed, einbarkmg principally from Hamburg 
and for the follow-up from Stettin and Danzig 
as were used in the assault phase, and four supported 
1 Oslo and Trondheim Eight hundred operational 
50 to 300 transport planes were the salient and vital 
design "Within forty-eight hours all the mam ports 
/ere in the Gcinian grip 

>ht of Sunday, the 7th, our air reconnaissance re- 
jcrnian fleet, consisting of a battle-cruiser, twohght 
een destroyers, and another ship, probably a transport, 

L the day before moving towards the Naze across the 

Skaggerak, We found it hard at the Adrmralty to 
his force was going to Narvik. In spite of a report 
hagen that Hitler meant to seize that port, it was 
1C Naval Staff that the German ships would probably 

0 the Skaggerak Nevertheless the followmg move- 
once ordered The Home Fleet, compnsmg Rodney, 
iant, two cruisers, and ten destroyers, was aheady 

and left Scapa at 8 30 p m on Apiil 7, the Second 
idron, of two ciuisers and fifteen destroyers, started 

1 at 10 p m on the same night The First Cruiser 
/Inch had been embarking troops at Rosyth for the 
ipation of Norwegian ports m the event of a German 
oidered to march the soldiers ashore, even without 
rent, and join the Fleet at sea at the earliest moment 
Aurora and six destroyers similarly engaged in the 

ordered to Scapa All these decisive steps were 
ith the Comniander-m-Chicf. In short everything 
s ordered out, on the assumption — winch we had by 
cepted — that a major emergency had come At the 
he mine-laying operation off Narvik, by foui des- 
. in progress, covered by the battlc-cimsei Renonui, 
3 ntnmg]iafn, and eight destroyeis 
: War Cabinet met on Monday morning I reported 
lefields in the West Fioid had been laid between 4.30 
I also explained in detail that all our fleets were at sea 
/ wc had assurance that the mam Gciman naval force 
itcdly making towards Narvik On the way to lay 
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the minefield “Wilfred” one of our destroyers, the Glowworm, 
having lost a man overboard during the night, stopped behind to 
search for him and became separated from the rest of the force 
At 830 a m. on the 8th the Glowworm had reported herself 
engaged with an enemy destroyer about 150 miles south-west of 
West Fiord Shoitly afterwards she had reported seeing anothci 
dcstroyei ahead of her, and later that she was engaging a superioi 
force After 9.45 she had become silent, since when nothing had 
been heard from her. On tins it was calculated that the Geiman 
forces, unless intercepted, could reach Narvik about 10 p m that 
night They would, wc hoped, be engaged by the Renown and 
the Birmingham and their destroyers. An action might therefore 
take place very shortly “It is impossible,” I said, “to forecast the 
hazards of war, but such an action should not be on terms un- 
favourable for us.” Moreover, the Commander-in-Chicf with 
the whole Home Fleet would be approaching the scene from the 
south He would now be about opposite Statland. He was fully 
informed on all points known to us, though naturally he was 
remaimng sdent The Germans knew that the Fleet was at sea, 
since a U-boat near the Orkneys had been heard to transmit a 
long message as the Fleet left Scapa Meanwhile the Second 
Cruiser Squadron, off Aberdeen, movmg north, had reported that 
It was being shadowed by aircraft and expected to b 9 attacked 
about noon All possible measures were being taken by the Navy 
and the R, A F to bring fighters to the scene No airciaft-carneis 
were available, but flying-boats were working The wc.ithcr was 
thick in places, but believed to be better in the north and im- 
proving 

The War Cabinet took note of my statement and invited me to 
pass on to the Norwegian naval authorities the information wc 
had received about Gcimaii naval movements On the whole 
the opinion was that Hitler’s aim was Narvik. 

On April 9 Mr. Chamberlain summoned us to a War Cabinet 
at 8 30 am, when the facts, as then known to us, about the 
German invasion of Norway and Denmark were discussed The 
War Cabinet agreed that I should authorise the Commander-m- 
Chief of the Home Fleet to take all possible steps to clear Bergen 
and Trondheim of enemy forces, and that the Chiefs of Staff 
should set on foot preparations for military expeditions to re- 
capture both those places and to occupy Narvik. These expedi- 
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tions should not however move until the naval situation had been 
cleared up 

"k 'k ic "k "k 

Since the war we have learned from German records what 
happened to the Glowworm Early on the morning of Monday, 
the 8 th, she encountered first one and then a second enemy 
destroyer A running fight ensued m a heavy sea untd the cruiser 
Hippcr appeared on the scene When the Hipper opened fire the 
Glowworm retired behmd a smoke-screen. The Hipper, pressmg 
on through the smoke, presently emerged to find the British 
destroyer very close and commg straight for her at full speed. 
There was no time for the Hipper to avoid the impact, and the 
Glowworm rammed her io,ooo-ton adversary, tearing a hole forty 
metres wide m her side She then fell away crippled and blazmg. 
A few minutes later she blew up The Hipper picked up forty 
survivors, her gallant captain was being hauled to safety when he 
fell back exhausted from the crmser’s deck and was lost Thus 
the Glowivorm’ s light was quenched, but her captain, Lieutenant- 
Commander Gerard Roope, was awarded the Victoria Cross 
posthumously, and the story will long be remembered 

When the Glowworm's signals ceased abruptly we had good 
hopes of bringing to action the mam German forces which had 
ventured so far During Monday we had a superior force on 
either side of them. Calculations of the sea areas to be swept gave 
prospects of contact, and any contact meant concentration upon 
them We did not then know that the Hipper was escorting 
German forces to Trondheim She entered Trondhenn that mght, 
but the Glowworm had put this powerful vessel out of action for 
a month 

Vice-Admiral Whitworth, m the Renown, on receivmg Glow- 
worm’s signals first steered south, hoping to intercept the enemy, 
but on later information and Admiralty mstructions he decided 
to cover the approaches to Narvik. Tuesday, the 9th, was a 
tempestuous day, with the seas runnmg high under furious gales 
and snow-storms At early dawn the Renown sighted two 
darkened ships some 50 miles to seaward of West Fiord These 
were the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, who had just completed the 
task of escortmg their expedition to Narvik, but at the time it was 
believed that only one of the two was a battle-cruiser The Renown 
opened fire first at 18,000 yards, and soon hit the Gneisenau, 
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destroying her main gun-control equipment and for a time caus- 
ing her to stop firing Her consort screened her with smoke. Both 
ships then turned away to tlie north, and the action became a 
chase Meanwhile the Renown had received two hits, but these 
caused little damage, and presently she scored a second and later 
a third hit on the Gneisenau In the heavy seas the Renoiun drove 
forward at full speed, but soon had to reduce to 20 knots Amid 
intermittent snow-squalls and German smoke-screens the fire on 
both sides became ineffective Although the Renown strained hei- 
self to the utmost m trying to oveihaul the German ships, they at 
last drew away out of sight to the noithwaid. 

* * it- "Ar ★ 

Meanwhile on the morning of April 9 Admiral Forbes with the 
mam fleet was abicast of Bergen At (3 20 a m he asked the 
Admiralty for news of the German strcngtli there, as he intended 
to send in a force of cruisers and destroyers under Vice-Admiial 
Layton to attack any Geiman ships they might find The 
Admiralty had the same idea, and at 8 20 made him the follow- 
ing signal 

Prepare plans for attacking German warsliips and transports in 
Bergen and for coiiti oiling the appioaclics to the port on the supposi- 
tion that defences arc still in hands of Norwegians Similar plans as 
regards Trondheim should also be prepared if you have sufficient 
forces for both 

The Adnnralty sanctioned Admiral Forbes’ plan for attacking 
Bergen, but later warned him tliat he must no longer count on 
the defences being friendly. To avoid dispersion, the attack on 
Trondheim was postponed until the German battlc-cruiscrs 
should be found At about ii 30 four cruisers and seven des- 
troyers, under the Vicc-Admiral, started for Bergen, eighty miles 
away, making only 16 knots against a head wind and a rough 
sea. Presently aircraft reported two cruiscis 111 Bergen instead of 
one With only seven destroyers the prospects of success were 
distinctly reduced, unless our cruisers went in too The First Sea 
Lord thought the risk to these vessels, both from mines and the 
air, excessive He consulted me on my return from the Cabinet 
meeting, and after reading the signals which had passed during 
the morning, and a brief discussion m the W ar Room, I concurred 
m his view. We therefore cancelled the attack Looking hack 
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on this affair, I consider that the Admiralty kept too close a 
control upon the Commander-in-Chief, and after learning his 
original intention to force the passage into Bergen we should have 
confined ourselves to sending him information. 

That afternoon strong air attacks were made on the Fleet, 
chiefly against Vice-Admiral Layton’s ships. The destroyer 
Cinkha was sunk, and the cruisers Southampton and Glasgow 
damaged hy near misses In addition the flagship Rodney was hit, 
but her strong deck-armour prevented serious damage 
When the cruiser attack on Bergen was cancelled Admiral 
Forbes proposed to use torpedo-carrying naval aircraft from the 
carrier Furious at dusk on April 10 The Admiralty agreed, and 
also arranged attacks by R.A F. bombers on the evening of the 
9th and by naval aircraft from Hatston (Orkney) on the mormng 
of the loth Meanwhile our ermsers and destroyers contmued to 
blockade the approaches The air attacks were successful, and the 
cruiser Koentgsberg was sunk by three bombs from naval aircraft. 
The Fwious was now diverted to Trondheim, where our air 
patrols repotted two enemy cruisers and two destroyers Eighteen 
aircraft attacked at dawn on the nth, but found only two 
destroyers and a submarine, besides merchant ships Unluckily the 
wounded Htpper had left during the night, no ermsers were found, 
and the attack on the two German destroyers failed because our 
torpedoes grounded in shallow water before reaching their targets 

Meanwlnlc our submarines were active m the Skagerrak and 
Kattegat On the night of the 8th they had sighted and attacked 
enemy ships northward bound from the Baltic, but without 
success Flowever, on the 9th the Truant sank the ermser Karlsruhe 
off Kristiansand, and the following night the Spearjish torpedoed 
the pocket-battleship Luetzow returnmg from C 3 slo. Besides these 
successes submarines accounted for at least nine enemy transport 
and supply ships, with heavy loss of life, during the first week of 
this campaign. Our own losses were severe, and three British 
submarines perished during April m the heavily-defended ap- 
proaches to the Baltic. 

■*■ * * * ★ 

On the morning of the 9th the situation at Narvik was obscure. 
Hoping to forestall a German seizure of the port, the Comman- 
dcr-in-Chief directed Captain Warburton-Lee, commandmg our 
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destroyers, to enter the fiord and prevent any landing Meanwhile 
the Admiralty transmitted a Press report to him indicating that 
one slnp had already entered the port and landed a small force 
The message went on* 

Proceed to Narvik and sink or capture enemy ship It is at your 
discretion to land forces, if you think you can recapture Narvik from 
number of enemy present 

Accordingly Captain Warburton-Lce, with the five destroyers 
of his own flotilla, Haidy, Hunter, Havoclt, Hotspui, and Hostile, 
entered West Fiord. He was told by Norwegian pilots at Tranoy 
that six ships larger than his own and a U-boat had passed in and 
that the entrance to the harbour was mined He signalled this 
information and added “Intend attacking at dawn”. Admiral 
Whitworth, who received the signals, considered whether he 
might stiffen the attacking forces fiom his own now augmented 
squadron, but the time seemed too short and he felt that inter- 
vention by him at tins stage might cause delay. In fact, we in 
the Admiialty were not prepared to risk the Renown — one of 
our only three battle-cruisers — ^in such an enterprise The last 
Admiralty message passed to Captain Warburton-Lce was as 
follows 

Norwegian coast defence ships may be in German liaiids you alone 
canjudge whether in these circumstances attack should be made .Shall 
support whatever decision you take. 

His leply was 

Going into action 

In the mist and snowstorms of April lo the five Britiah des- 
troyers steamed up the fiord, and at dawn stood off Narvik 
Inside the harbour were five enemy destroyers In the first attack 
the Hardy torpedoed the ship beaimg the pennant of the German 
Cominodoie, who was killed, another destroyer was sunk by 
two torpedoes, and the remaining three were so smothered by 
gunfiie that they could offer no effective lesistance There were 
also in the harbour twenty-three merchant ships of various 
nations, including five British, six German were destroyed Only 
three of our five destroyers had hitherto attacked The Hotspur 
and Hostile had been left in reserve to guard against any shore 
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batteries or against fresli German ships approaching. They now 
joined in a second attack, and the Hotspur sank two more mer- 
chantmen with torpedoes. Captain Warburton-Lee’s ships were 
unscathed, the enemy’s fire was apparently silenced, and after an 
hour’s fighting no ships had come out from any of the inlets 
against him 

But now fortune turned. As he was coming back from a third 
attack Captain W arburton-Lee sighted diree fresh ships approach- 
ing from Hcijangs Fiord They showed no signs of wishing to 
close the range, and action began at 7,000 yards Suddenly out 
of the mist ahead appeared two more warships They were not, 
as was at first hoped, British reinforcements, hut German des- 
troyers which had been anchored m Ballangen Fiord. Soon the 
heavier guns of the German ships began to tell, the bridge of the 
Hardy was shattered, Warburton-Lee mortally stricken, and all 
Ins officers and companions killed or wounded except Lieutenant 
Stannmg, his secretary, who took the wheel A shell then 
exploded 111 the engine-room, and under heavy fire the destroyer 
was beached The last signal from the Hardy’s captain to his 
flotilla was “Continue to engage the enemy ” 

Meanwlule the Hunter had been sunk, and the Hotspur and the 
Hostile, winch were both damaged, with the Hauock, made for 
the open sea The enemy who had barred their passage was by 
now in no condition to stop them Half an hour later they 
encountered a large ship coming m from the sea, which proved 
to be the Rauenfels, carrying the German reserve ammumtion 
She was fired upon by the Havock, and soon blew up The 
survivors of the Hardy struggled ashore with the body of their 
commander, who was awarded posthumously the Victoria Cross. 
He and they had left their mark on the enemy and in our naval 
records 

***** 

On the ptli MM Reynaud and Daladier, with Admiral Darlan, 
flew over to London, and m the afternoon a Supreme War 
Council meeting was held to deal with what they called “the 
German action 111 consequence of the laying of mines within 
Norwegian territorial waters” Mr. Chamberlain at once pointed 
out that the enemy’s measures had certainly been planned iii 
advance and quite independently of ours Even at that date this 
was obvious M Reynaud informed us that the French War 
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Committee, presided over by the President, had that morning 
decided in prmciple on movmg forwaid into Belgium should the 
Germans attack. The addition, he said, of eighteen to twenty 
Belgian divisions, besides the shortening of the front, would to 
all intents and purposes wipe out the German preponderance 
in the West. The French would be prepared to coimect such 
an operation with the laying of the fluvial mines in the Rhine. 
He added that his reports from Belgium and Holland indicated 
the imminence of a German attack on the Low Countries, some 
said days, some said hours 

On the question of the military expedition to Norway, the 
Secietary of State for War reminded the Council that the two 
British divisions originally assembled for assistance to Finland 
had since been sent to France Thcic wcic only eleven battalions 
available in the United Kingdom. Two of these were sailing that 
night. The rest, for various reasons, would not be ready to sail 
for three or four days or mote. 

The Council agreed that strong forces should be sent where 
possible to ports on the Notwegian seaboard, andjomt plans were 
made A French Alpine division was ordcicd to embark within 
two or three days We were able to provide two British battalions 
that night, a further five battalions within three days, and four 
more within fourteen days — eleven in all Any additional British 
forces for Scandinavia would have to be withdrawn from France 
Suitable measures were to be taken to occupy the Faroe Islands, 
and assurances of piotcction would be given to Iceland Naval 
arrangements were concerted m the Mediterranean in the event 
of Italian intervention It was also decided that urgent repicsenta- 
tions should be made to the Belgian Govcinmcnt to invite the 
Allied armies to move forward into Belgium Finally, it was con- 
fumed that if Germany made an attack in the West or cntcied 
Belgium “Royal Marine” should be carried out. 

■k -k -k -k -k 

I was far from content with what had happened so far in Nor- 
way I wrote to Admiral Pound 

10 IV to 

The Gciinaiis have succeeded in occupying all the ports on the 
Norwegian coast, intluding Naivik, and large-scale opeiations will be 
required to turn them out of any of them. Norwegian neutrality and 
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our respect for it have made it impossible to prevent tins ruthless coup. 
It IS now necessary to take a new view. We must put up with the dis- 
advantage of closer air attack on our northern bases. We must seal up 
Bergen with a watchful minefield, and concentrate on Narvik, for 
which long and severe fightmg will be required 

It IS immediately necessary to obtain one or two fuelling bases on 
the Norwegian coast, and a wide choice presents itself This is being 
studied by the Staff The advantage of our havmg a base, even im- 
provised, on the Norwegian coast is very great, and now that the 
enemy have bases there we cannot carry on without it The Naval 
Staff are selecting various alternatives which are suitable anchorages 
capable of defence, and without commumcations with the interior 
Unless we have this quite soon we cannot compete with the Germans 
in their new position. 

We must dso take our advantages m the Faroes 

Narvik must be fought for Although we have been completely 
outwitted, there is no reason to suppose that prolonged and serious 
fighting in this area will not impose a greater drain on the enemy than 
on oui selves 

For three days we were deluged with reports and rumours from 
neutral countries and triumphant claims by Germany of the losses 
they had inflicted on the British Navy, and of their master-stroke 
m seizing Norway m the teeth of our superior naval power It 
was obvious that Britain had been forestalled, surprised, and, as I 
had wiitten to the First Sea Lord, outwitted Anger swept the 
country, and the brunt fell upon the Admiralty. On Thursday, 
the nth, I had to face a disturbed and indignant House of Com- 
mons I followed the method I have always found most effective 
on such occasions, of giving a calm, unhurried factual narrative 
of events in their sequence, laymg full emphasis upon ugly truths 
I explained for the first time m public the disadvantage we had 
suffered since the begiimmg of the war by German’s abuse of the 
Norwegian corridor, or “covered way”, and how we had at last 
overcome the scruple winch “caused us mjury at the same time 
that it did us honour” 

It is not the slightest use blaming the AUies for not being able to give 
substantial help and protection to neutral countries if we are held at 
arm’s-length until these neutrals are actually attacked on a scientifically- 
prepaied plan by Germany The strict observance of neutrahty by 
Norway has been a contributory cause to the sufferings to which she 
IS now exposed and to the limits of the aid which we can give her 
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I trust tins fact will be meditated upon by other couutiies who may 
to-morrow, or a week lienee, or a moiilli lienee, find themselves the 
victims of an equally elaborately worked out staff plan for their 
destruction and enslavement 

I described the recent rcoccupacion by our Fleet of Scapa Flow, 
and the instant movement we had made to mtciccpt the German 
forces m the North, and how the enemy were m fact caught 
between two supenoi forces. 

However, they got away . . You may look at the map and see 
flags stuck in at different points and considei that the icsults will be 
certain, but when you get out on the sea, with its vast distances, its 
storms and mists, and with night coming on, and all the uncertainties 
which exist, you cannot possibly expect that the kind of conditions 
which would be appropriate to the movements of armies have any 
application to the haphazard conditions of war at sea . When we 
speak of the command of the seas it docs not mean command of every 
part of the sea at the same moment, or at every moment. It only 
means that we can make our will prevail ultimately m any part of the 
seas which may be selected for operations, and thus indirectly make 
our will picvail in every part of the sea Anything more foolish than 
to suppose that the life and strength of the Ikoyal Navy should have 
been expended in ceaselessly patrolling up and down the Norwegian 
and Danish coasts as a target for the U-boats on the cJiancc that Hitler 
would launch a blow like this cannot be iiingmcd. 

The House listened with glowing acceptance to the account, of 
which the news hadjust icachcd me, of Tuesday’s brush between 
the Renown and the enemy, of the air attack on the British fleet off 
Bergen, and especially of Waibuiuni-Lce’s incursion and action 
at Naivik. At the ciicl I said 

Everyone must iccogmsc the cxtiaoidinaiy and reckless gambling 
which has flung the whole German Fleet out upon the savage seas of 
war, as if it wcic a mere counter to be cast away ftir a particular 
operation This very recklessness makes me feel that these costly 
opciations may be only the prelude to far laigcr events which impend 
on land, We have piobably ariivcd now at the first main clinch of 
the war 

After an bout and a half the House seemed to be very much 
less estranged. A little later thcic would have been moic to tell 

¥ V- ^ 
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By the moinmg of April 10 tlic Wai spite had joined the Coni- 
mandcr-m-Chicf, who was proceeding towards Narvik On 
learning about Captain Waiburton-Lee’s attack at dawn we 
resolved to try again. The cruiser Penelope, with destroyer 
support, was ordered to attack, “if in the light of experience thiS 
morning you consider it a justifiable operation”. But while the 
signals were passing, Penelope, m searching for enemy transports 
reported offBodo, ran ashore The next day (12th) a dive-bomb- 
ing attack on enemy ships m Narvik harbour was made from 
the Furious. The attack was pressed home in terrible weather and 
low visibility, and four hits on destroyers were claimed for the 
loss of two aircraft. This was not enough We wanted Narvik 
very much, and were determined at least to clear it of the German 
Navy The climax was now at hand 

The precious Renown was kept out of it. Admiral Whitworth 
shifted his flag to the Wai spite at sea, and at noon on the 13 th he 
entered the fiord, escoitcd by nine destroyers and by dive- 
bombers from the Funous There wcie no minefields, but a U- 
boat was diiven off by the destioyers, and a second sunk by the 
Warspite’s own “Swordfish” anciaft, which also detected a 
Geiman destroyer lurking in an inlet to launch her torpedoes on 
the battleship from this ambush. The hostile destroyer was 
quickly overwhelmed At 130 pm, when our ships were 
through the Narrows and a dozen miles fiom Naivik, five enemy 
destroyers appeared ahead in the haze At once a fieice fight 
began, with all ships on both sides filing and inanocuvrmg 
rapidly The Waispite found no shore batteries to attack, and 
intervened in deadly fashion in the destroyer fight The thunder 
of her 15-inch guns reverberated among the surrounding 
mountains like the voice of doom The enemy, heavily over- 
matched, retreated, and the action broke up into separate com- 
bats Some of our ships went into Narvik harbour to complete 
the task of destruction there, others, led by the Eskimo, pursued 
three Germans who sought refuge in the head- waters of Rombaks 
Fiord and annihilated them thcie The bows of the Eskimo were 
blown off by a torpedo, but m tins second sea-fight off Narvik 
the eight enemy destroyers which had survived Waiburton-Lee’s 
attack were all sunk or wrecked without the loss of a single 
British slnp 

When the action was over Admiral Whitworth thought of 
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throwing a landing party of seamen and mauncs ashore to occupy 
the town, where there seemed for the moment to be no opposi- 
tion. Unless the fire of the Warspite could dominate the scene an 
inevitable counter-attack by a greatly superior numbci of German 
soldiers must be expected With the risk from the air and from 
U-boats he did not feel justified in exposing this fine ship so 
long. His decision was endorsed when a dozen Gcunan aircraft 
appeared at 6 p.m Accordingly he withdrew early next morning, 
after embarking the wounded from the desti oyers “My impres- 
sion,” he said, “is that the enemy forces in Narvik were 
thoroughly frightened as a result of to-day’s action I recommend 
that the town be occupied without delay by the mam landing 
force ” Two dcstioycis were left off the port to watch events, 
and one of these rescued the survivors of the Ilaicly, who had 
meanwhile maintained themselves on shore 

***** 

His Majesty, whose naval instincts wcic powerfully stirred by 
this clash of the British and German Navies in Northern watcis, 
wrote me the following cncouiagmg letter 

Buckingham Palace 

April T2, 1940 

My deal Mr Cliiuchill, 

I have been wanting to have a talk with you about the lecent suiking 
events in the North Sea, which, as a sailor, I have natiually followed 
with the keenest interest, but 1 have purposely refrained fiom taking 
up any of your tunc as I know what a great stiain has been placed 
upon you by your increased responsibilities as Chau man of the Co- 
oidination Committee I shall howcvci ask you to come and sec me 
as soon as theie is a lull In the meantime I would like to congiatiilate 
you on the splendid way in which, under your diicction, the Navy is 
countering the German move against Scandinavia I also Lxg of you 
to take care of yourself and get as much test as you possibly can in 
these ciitical days. 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

GEORGE R.I. 
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Resistance - Appeal to the Allies ~ The Position of Sweden - The 
Narvik Expedition - Instructions to General Mackesy - And to Lord 
Cork ~ Question of a Direct Assault - General Mackesy Adverse - 
My Desite to Concentrate on Narvik and to Attempt to Stoi m it - War 
Cahinet Conclusions of Aptil 13 - The Trondheim Project Mooted - 
Disappointing News from Narvik - My Note to the Militaiy Co- 
ordination Committee of April 17 - Our Telegram to the Naval and 
Militaiy Commanders - Deadlock at Narvik. 


rF 


OR MANY generations Norway, with its homely, rugged 
population engaged in trade, shipping, fishing, and agricul- 
ture, had stood outside tlie turmoil of world politics Far 
off were the days when the Vikings had sallied forth to conquer 
or ravage a large part of the then known world The Hundred 
Years War, the Thirty Years War, the wars of WiUiam III and 
Marlborough, the Napoleonic convulsion, and later conflicts, 
had left Norway, though separated from Denmark, otherwise 
unmoved and unscathed A large proportion of the people had 
hitherto thought of neutrality and neutrality alone A tiny army 
and a population with no desires except to live peaceably in their 
own mountainous and senu-Arctic country now fell victims to 
the new German aggiession. 

It had been the policy of Germany for many years to profess 
cordial sympathy and friendship for Norway After the previous 
war some thousands of German children had found food and 
shelter with the Norwegians. These had now grown up in Ger- 
many, and many of them were aident Nazis There was also the 
Majoi Quisling, who with a handful of young men had aped and 
reproduced m Norway on an insignificant scale the Fascist move- 
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mciit For some years past Nordic meetings had been arranged m 
Geimany to which large numbers of Norwegians had been in- 
vited. German lecturers, actors, singcis, and men of science had 
visited Norway in the promotion of a common cultuie. All this 
had been woven into the texture of the Hitlerite military plan, 
and a widely-scattered internal pro-German conspiracy set on 
foot In this every member of the German diplomatic or consular 
service, every German purchasing agency, played its part undei 
directions from the German Legal ion m Oslo The deed of in- 
famy and treachery now pcrfoimed may take its place with the 
Sicilian Vespers and the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
President of the Norwegian Parliament, Carl Hanibro, has 
written: 

In the case of Poland and later in those of Holland and Belgium 
notes had been exchanged, ultimata had been presented, In the case 
of Norway the Germans under the mask of friendship tried to extin- 
guish the nation in one dark night, silently, murderously, without any 
declaration of war, without any warning given. What stupefied the 
Norwegians more than the act of aggression itself was the national 
realisation that a great Power, for years professing its friendship, sud- 
denly appeared a deadly enemy, and that men and women with whom 
one had had intimate business or professional relations, who had been 
coidially welcomed in one’s home, were spies and agents of destruc- 
tion More than by the violation of treaties and every international 
obligation, the people of Norway were dazed to find that for years 
their German friends had been elaborating the most detailed plans for 
the invasion and subsequent enslaving of their country.* 

The King, the Government, the Army, and the people, as soon 
as they realised what was happening, flamed into furious anger. 
But it was all too late German infiltration and propaganda had 
hitherto clouded their vision, and now sapped their powers of 
resistance Major Quisling presented liimsclf at the radio, now 
in German hands, as the pro-Gciman ruler of the conquered land. 
Almost all Norwegian officials refused to serve him. The Army 
was mobilised, and at once began, under General Rugc, to fight 
the invaders pressing northwards from Oslo Patriots who could 
find arms took to the mountains and the forests The King, the 
Ministry, and the Parliament withdrew first to Hainar, a hun- 
dred miles from Oslo Tlicy were hotly pursued by German 

* Carl J Hainbro, I Saw it Happen In Norway, p 2j 
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armouiecl cars, and ferocious attempts were made to exterminate 
them by bombing and machine-gunning from the air. They 
continued howcvei to issue proclamations to the whole countiy 
urging the most strenuous resistance The icst of the population 
was ovcrpoweied and terroiiscd by bloody examples into stupe- 
fied 01 sullen submission. The peninsula of Norway is nearly a 
thousand miles long It is spaisely inhabited, and roads and rail- 
ways are few, especially to the noithward The lapidity with 
which Hitler effected the domination of the countiy was a re- 
markable feat of war and policy, and an enduring example of 
German thoroughness, wickedness, and biutality 
The Noiwcgian Government, hitlieito in their fear of Ger- 
many so frigid to us, now made vehement appeals foi succour 
It was from the beginning obviously impossible foi us to rescue 
Southern Norway Almost all our trained tioops, and many only 
half trained, were in France Oui modest but giowing Air Force 
was fully assigned to supporting the British Expeditionary Force, 
to Home Defence, and vigorous tiaming All our anti-aircraft 
guns were demanded ten times over for vuliiciablc points of the 
highest importance Still, we felt bound to do our utmost to go to 
their aid, even at violent deiangcment of oui own picpaiations 
and interests Narvik, it seemed, could ccitainly be seized and 
defended with benefit to the whole Allied cause. Here the King 
of Norway might fly his flag uiicoiiquered Trondheim might be 
fought for, at any rate as a means of delaying the northward 
advance of the invader until Naivik could be regained and made 
the base of an aimy This, it seemed, could be maintained from 
the sea at a sticngth supciior to anything which could be brought 
against it by land through five hundred miles of mountain 
country The Cabinet heartily approved all possible measures for 
the rescue and defence of Narvik and Trondheim The troops 
which had been released from the Finnish project, and a nucleus 
kept m hand for Narvik, could soon be ready They lacked air- 
craft, anti-aircraft guns, anti-tank guns, tanks, transport, and 
training. The whole of Northern Norway was covered w'lth 
snow to depths which none of our soldiers had ever seen, felt, or 
imagined There were neither snow-shoes nor skis — still less 
skiers We must do our best Thus began this ramshackle cam- 


paign. 
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There was every reason to believe that Sweden would be the 
next victim of Germany or Russia, or peihaps even of both. If 
Sweden came to the aid of her agonised neighbour the nulitary 
situation would be for the time bemg transformed. The Swedes 
had a good army. They could enter Norway easily. They could 
be at Trondheim m force before the Germans. We could join 
them there But what would be the fate of Sweden in the months 
that followed? Hitler’s vengeance would lay them low, and the 
Bear would maul them from the East. On the other hand, the 
Swedes could purchase neutrality by supplying the Germans with 
all the iron ore they wanted throughout the approaching summer 
For Sweden the choice was a profitable neutrality or subjugation 
She could not be blamed because she did not view the issue from 
the standpoint of our unready but now eager Island. 

After the Cabinet on the morning of April ii I wrote the 
following minute, which the sacrifices we were making for the 
rights of small States and the Law of Nations may justify. 

Prime Minister 
Foreign Secretary 

I am not entirely satisfied with the result of the discussion this morn- 
ing, or with my contribution to it. What wc want is that Sweden 
should not remain neutral, but declare war on Germany. What we 
do not want is eitlier to provide the three divisions winch we dangled 
to procure the Finland project, or to keep her fully supplied with food 
as long as the war lasts, or to bomb Berlin, etc , if Stockliolin is 
bombed. These stakes are more than it is wortli while paying at the 
present time. On the other hand, we should do everything to encour- 
age her into the war by general assurances that we will give all the 
help we can, that our troops will be active in the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, that we will make common cause with her as good allies, and will 
not make peace without her, or till she is righted Have wc given this 
impulse to the Anglo-French imssion? If not, there is still tunc to do 
it. Moreover, our diplomacy should be active at Stockliolm. 

It must be remembered that Sweden will say “Thank you for 
nothing” about any offers on our part to defend the Gallivare iron- 
field. She can easily do this herself Her trouble is to the south, where 
wc can do but little Still, it will be something to assure her that we 
intend to open die Narvik route to Sweden from die Atlantic by mam 
force as soon as possible, and also that wc propose to clean up the German 
lodgments ontlie Norwegian coast smfl/iiii, thus opening othci channels 

If the great battle opens in Flanders the Germans will not have much 
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to spare for Scandinavia, and if, on the other hand, the Germans do 
not attack in the West we can afford to send troops to Scandinavia in 
proportion as German divisions are withdrawn from the Western 
Front It seems to me we must not tlirow cold water on the French 
idea of trying to induce the Swedes to enter the war. It would be 
disastrous if they remained neutral and bought Germany off vfith ore 
from Galhvare, down the Gulf of Bothnia 

I must apologise for not having sufficiently gripped this issue in my 
mind this morning, but I only came in after the discussion had begun, 
and did not address myself properly to it 

There was justice m the Foreign Secretary’s reply, by which I 
was convinced. He said that the Prime Minister and he agreed 
with my general view, hut doubted the method I favoured of 
approaching Sweden. 

April II, 1940 

From all the information that we have from Swedish sources that 
are friendly to the Allies, it appears that any representations that can 
be readily translated in their mind into an attempt by us to drag them 
into the wai will be likely to have an effect opposite to that which 
we want Their immediate reaction would be that we were endeavour- 
ing to get them to do what, until we have established a position in one 
or more of the Norwegian ports, we were unable or unwiUmg to do 
ourselves And accordingly the result would do us more harm than 
good 

* -k -k 

It was easy to regather at short notice the small forces for a 
Naivik expedition which had been dispersed a few days earlier 
One Biitish brigade and its ancillary troops began to embark 
immediately, and the first convoy sailed for Narvik on April 12 
This was to be followed in a week or two by three battalions of 
Chasseurs Alpins and other French troops There were also Nor- 
wegian forces north of Narvik which would help our landings. 
Major-General Mackesy had been selected on April 5 to command 
any expedition which might be sent to Narvik His mstructions 
were couched in a form appropriate to the case of a friendly 
neutral Power from whom some facilities are required They 
contained among their appendices the following reference to 
bombardment 

It is clearly illegal to bombard a populated area m the hope of hittmg 
a legitimate target which is known to be in the area but which cannot 
be precisely located and identified 
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In the face of the Gennaii onslaught new and stiffer instructions 
were issued to the General on the loth They gave him more 
latitude, hut did not cancel this paiticular injunction. Their 
substance was as follows’ 

His Majesty’s Government and the Government of the French 
Republic have decided to send a Field Force to niiliatc operations 
against Gcimany m Noithein Norway. Tlic object of the foice will 
be to eject the Gcinians from the Narvik, area and establish control of 
Narvik itself . Your initial task will be to establish your force at 
Flarstad, cnsuic the co-opcration of Norwegian forces that may be 
thcic, and obtain the infoimation necessary to enable you to plan 
your further opciations It is not intended that you should land in the 
face of opposition. You may however be faced with opposition owing 
to mistaken identity, you will theiefoie take such steps as are suitable 
to establish the nationality of your force before abandoning the 
attempt The decision whethci to land or not will be taken by the 
senior naval ofFicci in consultation with you If landing is impossible 
at Harstad some other suitable locality should be tried A landing must 
be cairied out when you have sufficient troops 

At the same time a pcisonal letter fioin Gcneial Iionside, the 
C I.G S,, was given to General Mackesy, winch included the 
re mark 

You may have a chance of taking advantage of naval action, and 
should do so if you can lloldiiess is lequncd 

This stinck a somewhat different note from the foimal instruc- 
tions 

My contacts with Lord Cork and Oircry had become intimate 
in the long months during which the active discussions of Baltic 
strategy had pioccedcd In spite of some di fferenccs of view about 
“Catherine”, his relations with the Fust Sea Lord were good I 
was fully conscious fiom long and hard experience of the differ- 
ence between pushing things audaciously on paper so as to get 
them exploied and tested — the processes of mental reconnaissance- 
in-foicc — and actually doing them or getting them done Ad- 
miral Pound and I were both agieed from slightly diffcicnt angles 
that Lord Cork should command the naval forces in this amphi- 
bious adventure in the North We both urged him not to hesitate 
to run risks, but to strike hard to seize Narvik. As we were all 
agreed and could talk things over together, we left him cxccp- 
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tional discretion and did not give him any written orders He 
knew exactly what we wanted In his dispatch he says, “ My 
impression on leaving London was quite clear that it was desired 
by His Majesty’s Government to turn the enemy out of Naivik 
at the earliest possible moment, and that I was to act with all 
promptitude in order to attain this result.” 

Our Staff work at this time had not been tempered by war ex- 
perience, nor was the action of the Service departments concerted 
except by the meetings of the Military Co-ordination Committee, 
over which I had just begun to preside Neither I, as chairman of 
the Committee, nor the Admiralty were made acquainted with 
the War Office instructions to General Mackesy, and as the 
Admiralty directions had been given orally to Lord Cork there 
was no written text to communicate to the War Office The 
instructions of the two departments, although ammated by the 
same purpose, were somewhat different in tone and emphasis, 
and this may have helped to cause the divergences which pre- 
sently developed between the military and naval commanders. 

Lord Cork sailed from Rosyth at high speed in the Aurora on 
the night of April 12 * He had intended to meet General Mackesy 
at Haistad, a small port on the island of Hinnoy, in Vaags Fiord, 
which, although sixty miles from Narvik, had been selected as the 
military base However, on the 14th he received a 'signal from 
Admiral Whitworth m the Warspite, who had exterminated all 
the German destroyers and supply ships the day before, saying, “I 
am convinced that Narvik can be taken by direct assault now 
without fear of meeting serious opposition on landing I consider 
that the mam landing force need only be small ” Lord Cork 
therefore diverted the Aurora to Skjel Fiord, in the Lofoten 
Islands, flanking the approach to Narvik, and sent a message 
ordering the Southampton to join him there His intention was 
to organise a force for an immediate assault, consisting of two 
companies of the Scots Guards who had been embarked in the 
Southampton, and a force of seamen and marines from the War- 
spite and other ships already in Skjel Fiord He could not however 
get m touch with the Southampton except, after some delay, 
through the Adiniialty, whose reply contained the following 
sentence “We think it imperative that you and the General 
should be together and act together and that no attack should be 

* A sketch map of the Narvik operations will be found on page 591 
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made except in concert.” He therefore left Skjel Fiord for 
Harstad, and led the convoy carrymg the 24th Brigade into har- 
bour there on the mormng of the 15th. His escorting destroyers 
sank U 49, which was prowling near by 

Lord Cork now urged General Mackesy to take advantage of 
the destruction of all the German naval force and to make a direct 
attack on Narvik as soon as possible, but the General replied that 
tlic harbour was strongly held by the enemy with machme-gun 
posts He also pointed out that his transports had not been 
loaded foi an assault, but only for an unopposed landing. He 
opened his headquarters at the hotel in Haistad, and his troops 
began to land thereabouts The next day he stated that, on the 
informauoii available, landing at Narvik was not possible, nor 
would naval bombardment make it so. Lord Cork considered 
that with the help of overwhelmmg gun-fire troops could be 
landed in Naivik with little loss, but the General did not 
agree, and could find some cover m his instructions Fioin the 
Adimralty we urged an immediate assault. A deadlock arose 
between the military and naval clnefs. 

At this time the weather greatly worsened, and dense falls of 
snow seemed to paralyse all movement by our troops, unequipped 
and untrained for such conditions. Meanwhile the Germans in 
Narvik held our ever-growing forces at bay with their machine- 
guns. Heie was a serious and unexpected check, 

A ★ * A * 

Most of the business of our improvised campaign passed 
through my hands, and I prefer to record it as far as possible m 
my own words at the time The Prime Minister had a strong 
desire, shared by the War Cabinet, to occupy Trondheim as 
well as Naivik This Operation “Maurice”, as it was called, 
promised to be a big undertaking According to the records of 
our Military Co-oidination Committee of April 13 , 1 was 

very apprehensive of any proposals winch might tend to weaken our 
intention to seize Narvik Nothing must be allowed to deflect us from 
making the capture of this place as certain as possible Our plans 
against Narvik had been very caicfully laid, and there seemed every 
chance that they would be successful if they were allowed to proceed 
without being tampcicd with Trondheim was, on the other hand, 
a much more speculative affair, and I dopiecatcd any suggestion which 
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might lead to the diversion of the Chasseurs Alpins until we had defi- 
nitely estahhshed ourselves at Narvik. Otherwise we might find our- 
selves committed to a number of ineffectual operations along the 
Norwegian coast, none of which would succeed 

At the same time consideration had already been given to the 
Trondheim area, and plans were being made to secure landing-points 
in case a larger-scale action should be needed A small landing of naval 
forces would take place at Namsos that afternoon The Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff had collected a force of five battalions, two of 
which would be ready to land on the Norwegian coast on April i 6 , 
and three more on April 21 if desired The actual points at which 
landings were to be made would be decided that night 

General Mackesy’s origmal orders had been that, after landing at 
Narvik, he should push rapidly on to the Gallivare ore-field He has 
now been told to go no farther than the Swedish frontier, since, if 
Sweden were friendly, there need be no fear for the ore-ficlds, and if 
hostile the difficulties of occupying them would be too great 

I also said that; 

It might be necessary to proceed to invest the German forces in 
Narvik But we should not allow the operation to degenerate into an 
investment except after a very determined battle On this understand- 
ing I was willmg to send a telegram to the French saying that we hoped 
and thought that we should be successful in seizing Narvik by a 
coup-de-niatn. We should explain tliat this had been made easier by 
a change in the orders, which did not now reijuire the expedition to 
go beyond the Swedish frontier. 

It was decided by the War Cabinet to attempt both the Narvik 
and Trondheim operations. The Secretary of State for War, 
with foresight, warned us that reinforcements for Norway 
might soon be required from our Army in France, and sug- 
gested that we should address the French on the pomt at a very 
early date I agreed with this, but thought it premature to 
approach the French for a day or two. This was accepted The 
War Cabinet approved a proposal to inform the Swedish and 
Norwegian Governments that we intended to recapture both 
Trondheim and Narvik, that we recognised the supreme import- 
ance of Trondheim as a strategic centre, but that it was important 
to secure Narvik as a naval base We added that we had no mten- 
tion that our forces should proceed over the Swedish fiontier. 
We were at the same time to invite the French Government to 
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give ns liberty to use the Chasseurs Alpins for operations else- 
where than at Narvik, telling them what we were saying to the 
Swedish and Norwegian Governments Neither I nor Mi. 
Stanley liked the dispersion of our forces We were still mclined 
to concentiate all on Narvik, except for diversions elsewhere. But 
we deferred to the general view, for which there was no lack of 
good reasons. 

★ A * ★ ★ 

On the mglit of the idth-iyth disappointing news arrived from 
Narvik. General Mackesy had, it appeared, no intention of trying 
to seize the town by an immediate assault protected by the close- 
range bombardment of the Fleet, and Lord Cork could not move 
him. I stated the position to my Committee as it then appeared 

April 17 

I. Lord Cork’s telegram shows tliat Geneial Mackesy proposes to 
take two unoccupied positions on the approaches to Narvik and to 
hold on there until the snow melts, perhaps at the end of the month 
The General expects that the first denu-bngade of Chasseius Alpins 
will be sent to him, which it certainly will not he 1 his policy means 
that we shall be held up 111 front of Narvik for several weeks Mean- 
while the Germans will proclaim that wc arc brought to a standstill 
and tliat Narvik is still in their possession Tlic effetis of tins will be 
damaging both upon Norwegians and neutrals Moreover, the 
German fortification of Narvik will continue, requiring a greater 
effort when the tune comes Tins infonnatiou is at once unexpected 
and disagiceahlc One of the best Regular brigades 111 the Army will 
be wasting away, losing men by sickness, and playing uo part It is 
for consideration whether a telegram on the following lines should not 
be sent to Lord Coik and General Mackesy 

“Your proposals involve damaging deadlock at Narvik and the 
neutralisation of one of oui best brigades We cannot send you the 
Chasseius Alpins The Warspite will bt needed elsewhere in two or 
three days Full considciation should therefore be given by you to 
an assault upon Narvik, covcied by the Warspite and the destroyers, 
which might also operate at Kombaks Fiord The capture of the port 
and town would be aii important success Wc should like to receive 
from you the reasons why this is not possible, and your estimate of 
the degree of resistance to be expected on the waterfiont. Matter 
most urgent ” 

2 The second point which icquircs decision is whethci the Chasseurs 
Alpins shall go straight on to jom Geneial Carton dc Wiart at or be- 
yond Nainsos, or whether, as is easy, they should be licld back at 
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Scapa and used for the Troiidheiiu opeiatioii on the 22nd or 23rd, 
together with other troops available for this mam attack 

3 Two baitalioiis of the 146th Bugade will, it is hoped, have been 
landed betorc dawn to-day at Namsos and Baiidsund The 3rd 
Battalion, in the Chrobry, will make a daiigeious voyage to-morrow 
to Namsos, aiiivmg, if all is well, about dusk, and landing The 
anchorage of Lillcjonas was bombed all die afternoon without the 
two transports being hit, and the large 18,000-tonncr is now returning 
empty to Scapa Flow If the Icadmg Chasseuis Alpins are to be used 
at Namsos they must go there direct instead of making rendezvous at 
Lillejoiias 

4 The question of whether the foices now available for the mam 
attack on Trondheim are adequate must also be decided to-day The 
two Guards battalions that were to be mobilised, 1 e , equipped, cannot 
be ready 111 time The two French Foreign Legion battalions cannot 
arrive in time A Regular brigade fiom France can however be ready 
to sail from Rosyth on the 20th The first and second dcmi-brigadcs 
of the Chasseurs Alpins can also be in time A thousand Canadians 
have been made available There is also a brigade of Tcriitorials Is 
this enough to pievail ovei the Germans in Tiondheim^ The dangers 
of delay are very great and need not be restated 

5 Admiral Holland leaves to-mght to meet the Commander-ui- 
Chicf Home Fleet on his return to Scapa on the 18th, and he must 
carry with him full and clear decisions It may be taken as certain that 
the Navy will cheerfully undertake to carry troops to Tiondheim 

6 It is probable that fighting will take place to-mght and to-morrow 
morning for the possession of Andalsnes We hope to have landed an 
advance party from the cruiser Calcutta, and arc moving sufficient 
cruisers to meet a possible attack by five enemy destroyers at dawn 

7 The naval bombardments of Stavanger aerodrome will begin at 
dawn [to-day] 

The Committee agreed to the telegram, which was accoidingly 
sent It produced no effect It must remain a matter of opinion 
whether such an assault would have succeeded It involved no 
marches through the snow, but, on the other hand, landings from 
open boats both m Narvik harbour and in Rombaks Fiord, under 
machine-gun fire I counted upon the effect of close-range 
bombardment by the tremendous ship’s batteries, which would 
blast the waterfronts and cover with smoke and clouds of snow 
and earth the whole of the German machine-gun posts Suitable 
high-explosive shells had been provided by the Admiralty both 
for the battleship and the destroyers. Certainly Lord Cork, on 
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the spot and able to measure the character of the bombardment, 
was strongly in favour of making die attempt. Wc had over four 
thousand of our best Regular troops, including the Guards 
Brigade and Marines, who, once they set foot on shore, would 
become intermingled at close quarters with the German dcfcndeis, 
whose regular troops, apart from the crews rescued from the 
sunken destroyers, we estimated, correctly as wc now know, at 
no more than half their number. This would have been con- 
sidered a fair proposition on the Western Front m the previous 
war, and no new factors were at work here Later on in this war 
scores of such assaults were made and often succeeded More- 
over, the orders sent to the commanders were of such a clear and 
imperative character, and so evidently contemplated heavy losses, 
that they should have been obeyed. The responsibility for a 
bloody repulse would fall exclusively on the home authorities, and 
very directly upon me I was content that this should be so, 
but notlung I or my colleagues or Cork could do or say pro- 
duced the slightest effect on the General. He was resolved to wait 
till the snow melted. As for the bombardment, he could point 
to the paragraph in his instructions against endangciing the civil 
population. When we contrast this spirit with the absolutely 
reckless gambling m hves and ships and the almost frenzied 
vigour, based upon long and profound calculations, which had 
gained’ the Germans their brilliant success, the disadvantages 
under which we lay in waging tins campaign are obvious. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


TRONDHEIM 


A Key Objective - The Obvious Plan - Operation “Hammer** - Atti- 
tude of the Commander-in-Chief Home Fleet - Choice of Generals - A 
Chapter of Accidents - Situation on April 14 - Situation on April 17 - 
Second Thoughts of the Staffs - Power of Unopposed Air Force - The 
Change of Plan - Sir Roger Keyes* Desiies and Credentials - My 
Report to the Co-ordination Committee of April 19 - The War 
Cabinet Accept the Abandonment of “Hammer* - Urgency of Narvik, 
April 20 - General Ismays Summary. 


( I RONDHEIM, if It were withui our strength, was of course 
I the key to any considerable operations in Central Norway 
JL To gain It meant a safe harbour with quays and docks upon 
which an army of 50,000 men or more could be built up and 
based Near by was an air-field from which several fighter 
squadrons could work. The possession of Trondheim would 
open direct railway contact with Sweden, and greatly improve 
the chances of Swedish intervention or the degree of mutual aid 
possible if Sweden were herself attacked From Trondheim alone 
the northward advance of the German mvasion from Oslo could 
be securely barred On the broadest grounds of pohey and 
strategy it would be good for the Alhes to fight Hitler on the 
largest possible scale 111 Central Norway, if that was where he 
wanted to go Narvik, far away to the north, could be stormed or 
reduced at leisure and would aU the while be protected We had 
the effective command of the sea As to the air, if we could 
establish ourselves firmly on Norwegian airfields we should not 
hesitate to fight the German Air Force there to any extent which 
the severely limiting conditions allowed to either side 
All these icasons had simultaneously convinced the French War 
Council, the British War Cabinet, and most of their advisers. The 
British and French Prune Mmisters were at one. General Gamelin 
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was Willing to withdraw French or release British divisions from 
France for Norway to the same extent that the Germans diverted 
their forces thither, He evidently welcomed a prolonged battle 
on a large scale south of Trondheim, where the ground was 
almost everywhere favourable to defence It seemed that wc 
could certainly bring forces and supplies to the scene across the 
open sea and through Trondheim far quicker than the Germans 
could fight their way up the single road and railway-line from 
Oslo, both of which might be cut behind them by bombs or 
parties dropped from the air. The onlv question was, could wc 
take Trondheim in time? Could wc get there befoie the mam 
enemy army arrived from the south? and foi this piuposc could 
wc obtain even a passing relief fiom their present unchallenged 
air domination? 

There was a surge of opinion in favour of Trondheim which 
extended fai beyond Cabinet cnclcs. The advantages were so 
obvious that all could sec them. The public, the clubs, the news- 
papers and their military coricspondents had for some days 
past been discussing such a policy freely. My great fuend 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Rogci Keyes, champion offoicing the 
Daidancllcs, hero and victor of Zecbuiggc, passionately longed 
to lead the Fleet oi any portion of it past the batteries into the 
Troiidlieiin Fiord and storm the town by landings fiom the sea. 
The appointnient of Lord Cork, also an Aduiiial of the Fleet, to 
comniand the naval opeiations at Narvik although he was senior 
to the Coinniandcr-in-Cliicf, Admiiai Forbes, limiself, seemed to 
remove the difficulties of rank Admuals of the Fleet are always 
on the active list, and Keyes had many contacts at the Admiralty. 
He spoke and wrote to me repeatedly with vehemence, icniiiid- 
ing me of the Dardanelles and how easily the straits could have 
been forced if wc had not been stopped by timid obstructionists, 
I also pondered a good deal upon the lessons of the Dardanelles 
Certainly the Trondheim batteries and any minefields that might 
have been laid were trivial compared with those wc had then had 
to face On the other hand, there was the aeroplane, capable of 
dropping Its bombs on the unpiotccted decks of the very few 
great ships which now constituted the naval power of Britain on 
the oceans 

At the Admiralty the First Sea Lord and the Naval Staff 
generally did not sliiink from the vcntuie. On April 13 the 
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Admiralty had officially informed the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Supreme Comicil’s decision to allot troops for the capture of 
Tiondheim, and had raised with him in a positive manner the 
question whether the Home Fleet should not force the passage 

Do you consider [the message ran] that the shore batteries could be 
cither destioyed or dominated to such an extent as to permit transports 
to enter? If so, how many slnps and what type would you propose? 

On this Adimral Forbes asked for details about the Trondheim 
defences He agreed that tlie shore batteries might be destroyed 
or dominated m daylight by battleships, if provided with suitable 
ammumtion None was carried at that moment in Home Fleet 
ships The fust and most important task, he said, was to protect 
troopships from heavy air attack over the thirty-milcs approach 
through narrow waters, and the next to carry out an opposed 
landing of winch ample warmng had been given In the circum- 
stances he did not consider the operation feasible 
The Naval Staff persisted m their view, and the Admiralty, 
with my earnest agreement, rephed on April 15 as follows 

We still think that the operation described should be further studied 
It could not take place for seven days, which would be devoted to 
careful preparation Danger from air not appreciably less wherever 
these large troopships are brought into the danger zone Our idea 
would be that iti addition to R A F bombing of Stavanger aerodrome 
Snjfolk should bombard with Ingli explosive at dawn, hoping thereby 
to put the aciodrome out of business The aerodiome at Trondheim 
could be dealt with by Fleet Air Arm bombers and subsequently by 
bombardment High-cxplosive shells for 15-incb guns have been 
ordered to Rosyth Furious and First Cruiser Squadron would be 
requiied for this operation Pray therefore ronsider this important 
project further 

Admiral Forbes, although not fully convinced of its soundness, 
therefoic addressed himself to the project m an increasingly 
favourable mood In a further reply he said that he did not anti- 
cipate great difficulties from the naval side, except that he could not 
provide an defence for the transports while carrying out the land- 
ing The naval force required would be the Valiant and Renown 
to give ail defence to the Glonoiis, the Warspite to bombard, at 
least four ack-ack cruiseis, and about twenty destroyers. 

★ * * ★ * 
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While plans for the frontal attack on Trondheim from the sea 
were being advanced with all speed, two subsidiary landings were 
already in progress designed to envelop the town from the 
landward side. Of these the first was a hundred miles to the north 
at Namsos, where Major-General Carton de Wiart, V C., had 
been chosen to command the troops, with orders “to secure the 
Trondheim area”. He was informed that the Navy were making 
a picliminary lodgment with a party about thiee hundred strong 
in Older to take and hold points for bis disembarkation. The idea 
was that two infantry biigades and a light division of Chasseurs 
Alpins should land hereabouts m conjunction with the mam 
attack by the Navy upon Trondheim, Operation “Hammer". 
For tins purpose the 146th Brigade and the Chasseurs Alpins 
were beuig diverted from Narvik Carton dc Wiart stai ted forth- 
with in a dying-boat, and reached Namsos under heavy air 
attack on the evening of the 15th. His stall officer was wounded, 
but he took effective charge on the spot. The second landing was 
at Andalsncs, about a hundred and fifty miles by road to the 
south-west of Trondheim. Hcie also the Navy had made a 
lodgment, and on April 18 Biigadicr Morgan with a military 
foicc arrived and took command Lieutenant-General Massy 
was appointed Commaiidcr-in-Chief of all the foiccs operating 
in Central Noiway. Tins officer had to exercise his command 
from the War Office because there was as yet no place for Ins 
headquarters on tlic other side. 

***** 

On die r5th I repoitcd that all these plans were being developed, 
but the difficulties were serious Namsos was under four feet of 
snow and offered no concealment from the air. The enemy 
enjoyed complete air mastciy, and wc had neither anti-aircraft 
guns nor any airfield from which protecting sciuadrons might 
operate. Admiral Forbes had not, I said, at first lacen very keen 
on forcing his way into Trondheim because of the risk of air 
attack. It was of course of first importance that the Royal Air 
Force should continue to harass the Stavanger airfield, by which 
the enemy aeroplanes were passing northwards The Suffolk 
would hombaid the Stavanger airfield with her S-inch gmis on 
Apul 17. Tins was approved and the bombardment took place 
as planned Some damage was done to the aiificld, but during 
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her withdrawal the Suffolk was continuously bombed for seven 
hours She was heavdy hit, and reached Scapa Flow the following 
day with her quarterdeck awash 

★ * * * <r 

The Secretary of State for War had now to nominate a Military 
Commander The auspices weie unfavourable Colonel Stanley’s 
first choice fell upon Major-Gcncial Hotblack, who was highly 
reputed, and on April 17 he was briefed for his task at a meeting 
of the Chiefs of Staff held in the Admiralty That night at 12 30 
a m he had a fit on the Duke of York’s Steps, and was picked up 
unconscious some time later He had luckily left all his papers 
with his staff, who were working on them. The next morning 
Brigadier Berney-Fickhn was appomted to succeed Hotblack 
He too was briefed, and started by tram for Edinburgh On 
April 19 he and his staff left by air for Scapa. They crashed on 
the airfield at Kirkwall, and the pilot was seriously injured. 
Every day counted 

On April 17 1 explained in outhne to the Supreme War Council 
the plan which the staffs were making for the landing at Trond- 
heim. The forces immediately available were one Regular 
brigade from France (2,500 strong), 1,000 Canadians, and about 
1,000 men of a Territorial brigade as a reseive. The Military 
Co-ordination Committee had been advised that the foices avail- 
able were adequate and that the risks, although very considerable, 
were justified The operation would be supported by the full 
strengtli of the Fleet, and two carriers would be available, with a 
total of about 100 aircraft, including 45 fighters The provisional 
date for the landing was April 22 The second denu-brigade of 
Chasseurs Alpins would not reach Trondheim until April 25, 
when It was hoped they would be able to disembark at the quays 
at Trondheim 

Asked whether the Chiefs of Staff were in agreement with the 
plans as outlined, the Chief of the Air Staff said on their behalf 
and in their presence that they were The operation was of course 
attended by considerable risks, but these were woith runnmg. 
The Prime Mimster agreed with this view, and emphasised 
the importance of air co-operation The War Cabinet gave 
cordial approval to the enterprise I did my best to have it carried 
out. 
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Up to this point all the staffs and their chiefs had seemed re- 
solved upon the central thrust at Trondheim Admiral Foibes 
was actively picparing to strike, and there seemed no reason why 
the date of the 22nd should not be kept Although Narvik was 
my pet, I threw myself with increasing confideiKc into this 
daring adventure, and was willing that the Fleet should risk the 
petty batteries at the entrance to the fiord, the possible minefields, 
and, most seiious, the air The ships earned what was in those 
days very powerful anti-aircraft armament. A group of ships 
had a combined overhead fite-powei which few an craft would 
care to encounter at a distance whcic bombing would be accurate. 
I must hcic explain that the power of an an fence is terrific when 
there is nothing to oppose it The pilots can fly as low as they 
please, and aic often safer fifty feet oil the ground than high up. 
They can cast then bombs with precision and use their machine- 
guns on troops with no more risk than that of a lucky rifle- 
bullet These hard conditions h.id to be faced by our small 
expeditions at Namsos .uid Andalsnes, but the Fleet, with its 
A.A batteries and a hundred seaborne acioplanes, might well be 
supciior duung the actual operation to any aii-powci the enemy 
could bring If Trondheim were taken, the neighbouring air- 
field of Vacmes would be m our hands, and m a few days we 
could have not oidy a considerable garrison m the town but also 
seveial fighter squadrons of the R.A.h m action. Left to myself, 
I would have stuck to my fust love, Narvik, but, serving as I did 
a loyal chief and fiiciidly Cabinet, I now looked foi ward to tins 
exciting enterprise to which so many staid and cautious Miuisteis 
had given then strong adhcience, and which seemed to find much 
favour with the Naval Staff and indeed among all our experts. 
Such was the position on the 17th 
Meanwhile I felt that we should do our utmost to keep the 
King of Noiw.iy and his adviscis informed of our plans by send- 
ing him an officer who understood the Norwegian scene and 
could speak with authority. Adniiial Sii Edwatd Evans was 
well suited to this task, and was sent to Norway by air through 
Stockholm to make contact with the King at his headquarters 
There he was to do everything possible to aid the Norwegian 
Government in their resistance and explain the mcasuics which 
the British Goveinmcnt were taking to assist them. From April 
22 he was for some days in consultation with the King and the 
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principal Norwegian authorities, helping them to understand 
both our plans and our difhculties. 

Duiing the i8th a vehement and decisive change in the opunons 
of the Chiefs of Staff and of the Admiralty occurred. Tins change 
was brought about first by increasing realisation of the magnitude 
of the naval stake in hazarding so many of our finest capital ships, 
and also by War Ofiice arguments that even if the Fleet got in and 
got out again the opposed landing of the troops in the face of the 
German air-power would be perilous On the other hand, the 
landings which were already being successfully carried out both 
north and south of Trondheim seemed to all these authorities to 
offer a far less dangerous solution The Chiefs of Staff drew up a 
long paper opposing Operation “Hammer”. 

This began with a reminder that a combined operation involv- 
ing an opposed landing was one of the most difficult and hazardous 
operations of war The Chiefs of Staff had always realised 
that this particular operation would involve very serious risks, 
for, owing to the urgency of the situation, there had not been 
time for the detailed and meticulous preparation which should 
have been given to an operation of this character, and as there 
had been no reconnaissance oi an photographs the plan had been 
worked out from maps and charts The plan had the further dis- 
advantage that It would involve concentrating almost the whole 
of the Home Fleet in an area where it could be subjected to heavy 
attack from the air There were also new factors in the situation 
which should be taken into account We had seized the landing 
places at Namsos and Andalsnes and estabhshed forces ashore 
thcic, there were reliable reports that the Germans were improv- 
ing the defences at Trondheim, and reports of our intentions to 
make a direct landing at Trondheim had appeared in the Press 
On reconsidering the original project in the light of these new 
factors the Clnefs of Staff unanimously recommended a change 
of plan 

They still thought it essential that we should seize Trondheim 
and use it as a base for subsequent operations in Scandinavia, but 
they urged that, instead of the direct fiontal assault, we should 
take advantage of our unexpected success in landing forces at 
Namsos and Andalsnes and develop a pmcers movement on 
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Trondheim fiom north and soutli. Ty tins means, they declared, 
we could turn, a venture which was attended by grave hazards 
into an operation winch could acluevc the same results with much 
less risk. By this change of plan the Press reports of our inten- 
tions could also be turned to our advantage; for by judicious 
leakages we could hope to leave the enemy under the impression 
that we still intended to persist in our original plan. The Chiefs of 
Staff therefore recommended that we should push m the maxi- 
mum forces possible at Namsos and Andalsnes, seize control of 
the road and rail communications running through Doinbas, and 
envelop Trondheim from the noith and south. Shortly before 
the main landings at Namsos and Andalsnes the outer forts at 
Trondheim should be bombarded from the sea with a view to 
leading the enemy to suppose chat a direct assault was due to take 
place. We should thus invest Trondheim by land and blockade it 
by sea, and although its captuie would take longer than originally 
contemplated, our mam forces might be put ashore at a slightly 
earlier date. Finally, the Chiefs of Staff pointed out that such an 
enveloping operation, as opposed to a direct assault, would 
release a large number of valuable units of the Fleet for operations 
in other areas, , at Narvik. These powerful recommendations 
were put forward with the authority not only of the three Clnefs 
of Staff, but of then three able deputies, including Admiral Tom 
Plullips and Sir John Dill, newly appointed. 

No more decisive stopper on a positive amphibious plan can be 
imagined, nor have I seen a Government or Minister who would 
have overridden it. Undci the prevailing arrangement the Clnefs 
of Staff worked as a separate and largely independent body, with- 
out guidance or diiection from the Prune Munster or any effec- 
tive representative of the supreme executive power. Moreover, 
the leaders of the three Services had not yet got the conception of 
the war as a whole, and were influenced unduly by the depart- 
mental outlook of their own Services They met together, after 
talkmg things over with tlicir respective Ministers, and issued 
aide-memoires or memoranda which carried enormous weight. 
Here was the fatal weakness of our system of conducting war at 
this time 

When I became aware of this right-about-turn I was indignant, 
and questioned searchmgly the officcis concerned It was soon 
plain to me that all professional opinion was now adverse to the 
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operation which only a few days before it had spontaneously 
espoused. Of course there was at hand, in passionate ardour for 
action and glory, Sir Roger Keyes He was scornful of these 
belated fears and second thoughts. He volunteered to lead a 
handful of older ships with the necessaiy transports into Trond- 
heim Fiord, land the troops, and storm the place, before the 
Germans got any stronger. Roger Keyes had formidable creden- 
tials of achievement In lum there burned a flame It was sug- 
gested in the May debates that “the iron of the Dardanelles had 
entered into my soul”, meamng that on account of my downfall 
on that occasion I had no longer the capacity to dare, but this 
was really not true The difficulties of acting from a subordmate 
position m the violent manner reqmred are of the first magni- 
tude. 

Moreover, the personal relations of the high naval figures in- 
volved were peculiar Roger Keyes, hke Lord Cork, was semor 
to the Commander-m-Chief and the First Sea Lord. Admiral 
Poimd had been for two years Keyes’ Staff Officer m the Mediter- 
ranean For me to take Roger Keyes’ advice against lus would 
have entailed his resignation, and Admiral Forbes might well have 
asked to be relieved of his command It was certainly not my 
duty in the position I held to confront the Prime Minister and 
my War Cabmet colleagues with these personal dramas at such a 
time, and upon an operation which, for all its attractiveness and 
interest, was essentially mmor even m relation to the Norwegian 
campaign, to say nothing of the general war. I therefore had no 
doubt that we must accept the Staff view m spite of their change 
of tmnd and the obvious objections that could be raised agamst 
their mutilated plan. 

I accordingly submitted to the abandonment of “Hammer” I 
reported the facts to the Prime Minister on the afternoon of the 
1 8th, and though bitterly disappomted he, hke me, had no choice 
but to accept the new position In war, as m hfe, it is often neces- 
sary, when some cherished scheme has failed, to take up the best 
alternative open, and if so it is folly not to work for it with all 
your might I therefore turned my guns rormd too. I reported 
in writing to the Co-ordmating Comimttee on April 19 as 
follows: 

I The considerable advance made by Carton de Wiart, the very 
easy landings we have had at Andalsnes and other ports in this southern 
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fiord, the indiscretions of die Press, pointing to a storm of Trondheim, 
and the very heavy naval forces required for tins operation called 
“Hammer”, with the luidoiihted mijoi risk of keeping so many 
valuable ships so many hours under close air attack, have led the Chiefs 
of Staff and their deputies to advise that there should be a complete 
alteration of the emphasis between the two puicci s attacks aiicl die 
centre attack, in the following sense that die mam weight should be 
thrown into the noithciu and southern piuccis, and that the central 
attack on Trondheim should be tediKcd to a demonstiation 

2. Owing to the rapidity with which events and opinions have 
moved, it became necessaiy to take a decision, of wlinli the Prime 
Mimslet had approved, as set out above, and orcltrs aie being issued 
accordingly 

3. It IS proposed to encourage the idea tliat a central attack upon 
Trondheim is afoot, and to emphasise this by a bombaidincnt by 
battleships of the outer fuits at the suitable moment. 

4 Every eft'oit wnll be made to strengthen Caitoii cle Wiarl with 
aitillcry, without which his fotcc is not well composed 

5 All the troops wc have now uiidci ordeis for “Hammer” will 
be shoved 111 as quickly as possible, mostly m WMisliips, at the various 
ports of the Romsdal Fiord, to press on to Dombas, and then, some 
delaying foicc being sent southward to the Noiwegiau mam fioiit, the 
bulk will truu noith tow'auls Trondheim Fheie is already one biigade 
(Morgan’s) ashore beyond Aiulalsnes, w'lth the 600 M nines The 
brigade from France and the siippoiliiig Terntoii il biigade will all be 
thrown m here as quickly as possible. This should enable Dombas to 
be secured, and the control to be CAtciuled to llie moie easteily of the 
two Norwegian railways itinmng fiom Oslo to Tiondheiin, Stoion 
being a particularly advantageous point The destmatioii of the second 
demi-biigade of Chasscuis Alpins, the two battalions of the Fieuch 
Foreign Legion, and the thousand Canadians can for to-d,iy or to- 
moirow be left open 

6. The position of the Namsos foice must be legaided as somewhat 
hazardous, but its commander is used to taking iisks On the other 
hand, it is not seen why wc cannot bung tlccisive siipci unity to bear 
along the Andalsiics-Dombas railway, and opciate as ore asioii serves 
beyond that most important point, the object being the isolation of 
Trondheim and its capture 

7. Although this change of emphasis is to be deprecated on account 
of Its being a change, it must be recognised that wc move fi om a moie 
hazardous to a less hazaidoris opeiation, aiicl gieatly i educe the stiam 
upon the Navy involved in “Flammer” It would seem that orir results 
would be equally achieved by the safer plan, and it does not follow 
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that they will be delayed We can certainly get more men sooner on 
to Norwegian soil by tins method than the other 

8 It IS not possible to deprive Narvik of its battleship at the moment 
when we have urged strenuous action WanpUe has therefore been 
ordered to return [there] Some further reinforcement will be re- 
quired for Narvik, winch must be studied at once. The Canadians 
should be considered 

9 At the same time the sweep of the Skagerrak will now become 
possible, to clear away the enemy anti-snbmarme craft and aid our 
submarines 

The next day I explained to the War Cabinet the circumstances 
in which It had been decided to call off the direct assault on Trond- 
heim, and stated that the new plan which the Prime Munster had 
approved was broadly to send the whole of the ist Light Division 
of Chasseurs Alpins to General Carton de Wiart for his attack 
on the Trondheim area from the north, and to send the regular 
brigades fiom France to reinforce Brigadier Morgan, who had 
laiuied at Andalsnes and had pushed on troops to hold Dombas. 
Another Territorial brigade would be put m on the southern 
line. It might be possible to push pait of this southern force right 
forward to reinforce the Norwegians on the Oslo front We had 
been fortunate in gettmg all our troops ashore without loss so 
far (except of the ship carrying all Brigadier Morgan’s vehicles), 
and the present plans provided foi the disembarkation of some 
25,000 men by the end of the first week in May. The French had 
offered two more light divisions The chief linuting factor was 
the provision of the necessary bases and Imes of communication 
on winch the forces were to be mamtamed These would be 
hable to heavy air attack. 

The Secretary of State for War then said that the new plan was 
little less hazardous than the direct attack on Trondheim. Until 
we had secured the Trondheim aerodrome little could be done 
to offset the heavy scale of enemy air attack Nor was it altogether 
correct to describe the new plan as a “pincers movement” against 
Trondheim, since while the northern force would bring pressure 
to bear in the near future, the first task of the southern force must 
be to secure themselves against a German attack fiom the south 
It might well be a month before any serious move could be made 
against Trondheim from this direction. Tins was a sound criti- 
cism. General Ironside however strongly supported the new 
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movement, expressing the hope that General Carton de Wiart, 
who when reinforced by the French would have, he said, quite a 
large force at his disposal, a large part of which would be higlily 
mobile, might get astride the railway from Trondheim to 
Sweden. The troops already at Dombas had no guns or trans- 
port They should however be able to hold a defensive position 
I then added that the direct assault on Trondheim had been 
deemed to involve undue risk both to the Fleet and to our landing- 
parties. If in the course of a successful assault the Fleet were to 
lose a capital ship by enemy air action this loss would have to be 
set against the success of the operation. Again, it was obvious 
that the landing parties might suffer heavy casualties, and General 
Massy took the view that the stake was out of proportion to the 
results desired, particularly as these could be obtained by other 
methods The Secretary of State for War, havingjustly pointed 
out that these other methods offered no sure or satisfactory solu- 
tion, was content they should be tried. It was evident to us all that 
we had m fact only a choice of unpleasant courses before us, and 
also a compulsion to act. The War Cabinet endorsed the trans- 
formation of the plan against Trondheim, 

1 now revetted to Narvik, which seemed at once moie impor- 
tant and more feasible since the attack on Trondheim was aban- 
doned, and addressed a note to my Committee as follows: 

The importance and urgency of reaching a decision at Narvik can 
hardly be overrated If the operations become static the situation will 
deteriorate for us. When the icc melts in the Gulf of Bothnia, at the 
latest in a month from now, the Germans may demand of the Swedes 
free passage for their troops tlirough the ore-ficld m order to reinforce 
their people in Narvik, and may also demand control of the orc-field 
They might promise Sweden that if she agreed to this in the far North 
she would be let entirely alone in the rest of the country. Anyhow, 
we ouglit to take it for granted that the Germans will try to enter the 
orc-field and carry succour to the Narvik garrison by force or favour. 
We have therefore at the outside only a month to spare 

2 In this month we have not only to reduce and capture the town 
and the landed Germans, but to get up the railway to the Swedish 
frontier and to secure an effective, well-defended seaplane base on some 
lake, m order, if we cannot obtain control of the ore-ficld, to prevent 
Its being worked under German control It would seem necessary that 
at least 3,000 [more] good troops should be directed upon Narvik 
fortliwith, and should reach there by the end of the first week in May 
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at latest. The orders for this should be given now, as nothing will be 
easier than to divert tlie troops if in the meanwble tlie situation is 
cleared up. It would be a great administrative advantage if these troops 
were British, but if this cannot be managed for any reason, could not 
the leading brigade of the Second French Light Division be directed 
upon Narvik^ There ought to be no undue danger in bringing a bij? 
ship mto Skjel Fiord or thereabouts 

3. I should be very glad if the Deputy Chief of Naval Staff could 
consult with an officer of equal standmg in the War Office upon how 
this need can be met, together with ships and times Failure to take 
Narvik will be a major disaster, and will carry with it the control by 
Germany of the ore-field. 

The general position as it was viewed at this moment cannot be 
better stated than m a paper written by General Ismay on April 21. 

The obj'ect of operations at Narvik is to capture the town and obtain 
possession of the railway to the Swedish frontier We should then be 
m a position to put a force, if necessary, mto the GaUivare ore-fields, 
the possession of which is the mam objective of the whqle of the 
operations in Scandmavia 

As soon as the ice melts m Lulci, m about a month’s time, we must 
expect that the Germans will obtain, by threats or force, a passage for 
their troops, in order that they themselves may secure Gallivare and 
perhaps go forward and reinforce their troops at Narvik It is there- 
fore essential that Narvik should be hquidated in about a month 

The object of operations in the Trondheim area is to capture 
Trondheim, and thereby obtain a base for further operations m 
Central Norway, and Sweden if necessary Landings have been made 
at Namsos on the north of Trondheim and Andalsnes on the south. 
The intention is that the Namsos force will establish itself astride 
the railway running eastward from Trondheim, thus encirchng the 
Germans there on the east and north-east The force landed at An- 
dalsncs has as its first role the occupation of a defensive position, in 
co-operation with the Norwegians at Lillehammer, to block any re- 
inforcement of Trondheim from the main German landing at Oslo 
The roads and railways between Oslo and Trondheim have both to 
be covered When this has been achieved some troops wdl work 
northward and bring pressure to bear on Trondheim from the south 
At the present moment our mam attention is directed to the Trond- 
heim area It is essential to support the Norwegians and ensure that 
Trondheim is not reinforced The capture of Narvik is not at the 
present moment so urgent, but it will become mcreasmgly so as the 
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thaw in the Gulf of Bothnia approaches. If Sweden enters the war 
Narvik becomes the vital spot. 

The opeiations in Central Norway which are now being under- 
taken are of an extremely hazardous nature, and we arc confronted 
with serious difficulties. Among these the chief are, first, that the 
urgent need of coming to the assistance of the Norwegians without 
delay has forced us to throw ashore hastily-improvised forces— making 
use of whatever was readily available; secondly, that our entry into 
Norway is perforce through bases which are inadequate for the main- 
tenance of big formations The only recognised base in the area is 
Trondlieim, wliich is in the hands of the enemy. Wc arc making use 
of Namsos and Andalsnes, winch arc only minor ports, possessing few, 
if any, facilities for unloading military stoics, and scivcd by poor 
commumcations with the interior. Consequently, the landing of 
mechamcal transport, artillery, supplies, and petrol (nothing is obtain- 
able locally) is a matter which, even if we were not hampered in other 
ways, would present considerable difficulty Tims, until we succeed 
m capturing Trondheim the sue of the forces which we can maintain 
in Norway is strictly limited 

Of course it may be said that all Noiwcgian enterprises, how- 
ever locally successful, to which wc might have committed our- 
selves would have been swept away by the results of the fearful 
battle in France which was now so near Within a month the 
mam Allied armies were to be sliattcicd oi duven ihto the sea. 
Everytlung wc had would be drawn into the stiugglc for life 
It was therefore lucky for us that wc were not able to build up 
a substantial army and air force round Trondheim The veils 
of the future arc lifted one by one, and mortals must act from 
day to day On the knowledge wc had m the middle of April, I 
remain of the opinion that, having gone so far, we ought to have 
persisted in carrying out Operation “Hammer” and the threefold 
attack on Trondheim, on which all had been agreed, but I accept 
my full share of responsibility for not enforcing this upon our 
expert advisers when they became so decidedly adverse to it and 
presented us with seiioiis objections In that case however it 
would have been better to abandon the whole enterprise against 
Trondheim and concentrate all upon Narvik But for this it was 
now too late. Many of the troops wcie ashore, and the No'- 
wegians crying for help. 
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Lord Cork Appointed to the Supreme Command at Narvik - His Letter 
to Me-Gcneial Mackcsy s Piotest against Bombardment ~ The 
Cabinet’s Reply - The Eighth Meeting oj the Supreme War Council, 
Apiil 22 - Get man and Allied Strength on Land and in the Air - The 
Scandinavian Tangle - Decisions upon Tiondheim and Narvik- A 
Futther Change in Contiol - Diiective of May i ~ The Trondheim 
Opeiation - The Nainsos Failtiie - Paget in the Andalsnes Excursion 
- Decision of the War Cabinet to Evacuate Central Norway - The 
Mosjoen Fiasco - My Repoit of May 4 - Gubbins’ Force - The 
German Northwaid Advance - Gei man Supciionty m Method and 
Quality 


O N APRIL 20 I had procured agreement to the appoint-' 
incnt of Lord Cork as sole commander of the naval, 
military, and air forces m the Narvik areas, thus bunging 
General Mackesy directly under Ins authority T'hcre was never 
any doubt of Lord Cork’s vigorously offensive spirit He realised 
acutely the dangei of delay, but the physical and administrative 
difficulties were far gi eater on the spot than we could measure at 
home Moicovei, naval officers, even when granted the fullest 
autlioiity, arc chaiy of giving orders to the Army about purely 
imhtaiy matters This would be even more true if the positions 
were reversed Wc bad hoped that by relieving General Mackcsy 
from direct inajoi responsibility we should make him feel more 
ficc to adopt bold tactics The result was contraiy to tins expecta- 
tion He continued to use every argument, and there was no 
lack of them, to picvent drastic icuou Things had changed to 
our dctiimcnt 111 the wci k that hid passed since the idea of an 
improvised assault upon Narvik Town had been rejected The 
2,000 German soldicis were no doubt working night and day at 
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their defences, and these and the town all lay hidden under a 
pall of snow The enemy had no doubt by now also orgamsed 
two or three thousand sailors who had escaped from the sunken 
destroyers. Their arrangements for bringing air-power to bear 
improved every day, and both our ships and landed troops en- 
dured increasing bombardment On the 21st Lord Cork wrote to 
me as follows: 

I write to thank you for the trust you have reppsed ui me. I shall 
certainly do my best to justify it The inertia is difficult to overcome, 
and of course the obstacles to the movement of troops arc consider- 
able, particularly the snow, which on norlhcni slopes of hills is 
still many feet deep I myself have tested that, and as it has been snow- 
ing on and off for two days the position has not improved. The initial 
error was that the original force started on the assumption they would 
meet with no resistance, a mistake we often make— e g , Tanga.* As 
It IS the soldiers have not yet got their reserves of small arms ammum- 
tion, or water, but tons of stuff and personnel they do not want . . 

What is really oui one ptessmg need is fighters, we are so over- 
matched in the air There is a daily inspection of this place, and they 
come when there arc transports or steamers to bomb Sooner or later 
they must get a hit I flew over Narvik yesterday, but it was very 
difficult to sec much The rocky cliff is covered with snow, except for 
rock outcrops, round which the drifts must be deep. It is snow down 
to the watei s edge, which makes it impossible to see the nature of the 
foreshore 

While waiting for the conditions necessary for an attack we are 
isolating the town from the world by breaking down the railway 
culverts, etc , and the large ferry steamer has been shelled and burnt. 

. , , It IS exasperating not being able to get on, and I quite understand 
your wondering why wc do not, but I assure you that it is not from 
want of dcsiic to do so 

Lord Cork decided upon a icconnaissancc m force, under cover 
of a naval bombardment, but here General Mackesy interposed. 
He stated that bcfoic the proposed action against Narvik began he 
felt it his duty Co rcpicscnt that thcic was no officer or man in his 
command who would not feel ashamed for himself and his 
country if thousands of Norwegian men, women, and children 
m Narvik were subjected to the proposed bombardment Lord 
Cork contented himself with forwaiding this statement without 
comment. Neither the Prime Minister nor I could be present at 

* The landing at Tanga, near Zanzibar, m 1914. 
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the Defence Committee meeting on April 22, as we had to attend 
the Supreme War Council in Pans on that day. Before leavmg I 
had drafted a reply winch was approved by our colleagues : 

I presume that Lord Cork has read the Bombardment Instructions 
issued at the outbreak of war If he finds it necessary to go beyond 
these instructions on account of the enemy using the shelter of build- 
mgs to mamtain himself m Narvik, he may deem it wise to give six 
hours’ warning by every means at his disposal, mcluding, if possible, 
leaflets, and to mform the German commander that all civilians must 
leave the town, and that he would be held responsible if he obstructed 
their departure He might also offer to leave the railway Ime un- 
molested for a period of six hours to enable civilians to make good 
their escape by that route. 

The Defence Committee endorsed this policy, strongly express- 
ing the view that “it would be impossible to allow the Germans 
to convert Norwegian towns mto forts by keepmg the civilians 
in the towms to prevent us from attacking ” 

***** 

We arrived in Pans with our mmds oppressed by the anxieties 
and confusion of the campaign m Norway, for the conduct of 
which the British were responsible. But M Reynaud, having 
welcomed us, opened with a statement on the general nuhtary 
position winch by its gravity dwarfed our joint Scandinavian 
excursions Geography, he said, gave Germany die permanent 
advantage of interior hnes. She had 190 divisions, of which 150 
could be used on the Western Front Against these the Alhes 
had 100, of which 10 were British In the previous war, Germany, 
with a population of 65 milhons, had raised 248 divisions, of 
which 207 fought on the Western Front. France on her part had 
raised 118 divisions, of which no had been on the Western 
Front, and Great Britain 89 divisions, of which 63 had been on the 
W estern Front, giving a total of 173 Alhed against 207 German 
divisions m the West Equality had been attamed only when the 
Americans arrived with their 34 divisions. How much worse 
was the position to-day! The German population was now 
80 milhons, from winch she could conceivably raise 300 divisions. 
France could hardly expect that there would be 20 British 
divisions m the West by the end of the year We must therefore 
face a large and mcreasing numerical superiority, which was 
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already three to two and would presently rise to two to one As 
for equipment, Germany had the advantage both m aviation and 
aircraft equipment and also m artillery and stocks of ammumtion. 
Thus Reyna lid 

To this point then had we come from the days of the Rhine- 
land occupation in 1936, when a mcic operation of police would 
have sufficed, or since Munich, when Gcimany, occupied with 
Czechoslovakia, could spare but thiitccn divisions foi the 
Western Front, or even since September 1939, when, while the 
Polish resistance lasted, there weie but foity-two German divi- 
sions in the West All this tcriiblc snpeiiority Iiad grown up 
because at no moment had the once victorious Allies dared to take 
any effective step, even when they were all-powerful, to resist 
repeated aggicssions by Flitlcr and breaches of the treaties. 

* * * * * 

After this sombic overture, of the gravity of winch we were all 
conscious, we turned to the Scandinavian tangle The Prune 
Minister explained the position with clarity We had landed 

13.000 men at Namsos and Andalsncs without loss. Our forces 
had pushed foiwaul farther than had been expected On finding 
that the direct attack on Trondheim would demand a dispro- 
poitionatc amount of naval foicc, it had been decided to make a 
pmccis movement fioni the iioith and south instead Hut m the 
last two days these new plans had been rudely mteri upted by a 
heavy air attack on Namsos As there had been no aiiti-aii craft 
flic to oppose them the Germans h.id bombed at will Mean- 
while all Gcimau waiships at Narvik liad been destroyed But 
the German troops there wcie strongly foi tilled, so tiiat it had 
not yet been possible to attack them by land If our fust attempt 
did not succeed it would be icncwcd 

About Central Norway Mi Cliambci lam said chat the British 
command were anxious to reinforce the troops who had gone 
there, to protect them against the Gciman advance horn the south, 
and to co-operate subsequently in the captuic of Tioiidhcim It 
was already certain that icnifoiccmcnts would be icqmrcd 

5.000 British, 7,000 French, 3,000 Poles, tliiee Buush mechanised 
battalions, one Biitisli light lank hacialioii, thice Fiench hglii 
divisions, and one Biitish Temtnrial division wcie to be available 
in the near iiitiuc. The limitation would not be the miniber of 
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troops provided, but the number diat could be landed and main- 
tained 111 the country. M Reynaud said that four French light 
divisions would be sent 

I now spoke for the first time at any Icngtli in these conferences, 
pointing out to the French the difficulties of landing troops and 
stores in the face of enemy aircraft and U-boats Every smgle 
ship had to be convoyed by destroyers, every landing port con- 
tinuously guarded by cruisers or destroyers, not only during the 
landing, but till A A guns could be mounted ashore So far the 
Allied ships had been extraordinarily lucky and had sustained very 
few hits The tremendous difficulties of the opeiation would be 
understood Although 13,000 men had now been safely landed, 
the Alhes had as yet no estabhshed bases, and were operating 
inland with weak and slender hnes of commumcation, practically 
unprovided with artillery or supporting aircraft Such was the 
position m Central Norway At Narvik the Germans were less 
strong, the port far less exposed to air attack, and once the har- 
bour had been secured it would be possible to land at a very much 
faster rate Any forces winch could not be landed at ports farther 
south should go to Narvik Among the troops assigned to the 
Narvik operation, or indeed in Great Britain, there were none 
able to move across country m heavy snow. The task at Narvik 
would be not only to free the harbour and the town, nor even to 
clear the whole district of Germans, but to advance up the railway 
to the Swedish frontier m strength commensurate with any 
further German designs It was the considered view of the British 
command that this could be done without slowing down the 
rate of landing at other ports beyond the point to which it was 
already restricted by the difficulties described 

We were all in full agreement on the unpleasantness of our 
phght and the httle we could do at the moment to better it The 
Supreme War Council agreed that the mimediate military 
objectives should be 

(a) the capture of Trondheim, and 

(h) the capture of Narvik, and the concentration of an adequate 
Allied force on the Swedish frontier 

The next day we talked about the dangers to the Dutch and 
Belgians and their refusal to take any common measures with us 
We were very conscious that Italy might declare war upon us at 
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any time, and various naval measures were to be concerted in the 
Mediterranean between Admiral Pound and Admiral Darlan. 
To our meeting General Sikorski, the head of the Polish Govern- 
ment, also was invited. He declared his ability to constitute a 
force of a hundred thousand men withm a few months Active 
steps were also being taken to recruit a Polish division m the 
Umted States. 

At this meeting it was agreed also that if Germany invaded 
Holland the Allied armies should at once advance into Belgium 
without further approaches to the Belgian Government, and that 
the R, A.F. could bomb tlie German marslialhng yards and the 
oil refineries in the Ruhr. 

★ * * * * 

When we got back from the confciencc I was so much con- 
cerned at the complete failure not only of our efforts against the 
enemy, but of our method of conducting the war, that I wrote as 
follows to the Prune Munster. 

Being anxious to sustain you to the best of my ability, I must warn 
you that you are approaching a head-on smash m Norway. 

I am very grateful to you foi having at my request taken over the 
day-to-day management of the Military Co-orclmation [Committee], 
etc I tlnnk I ouglic however to let you know that I shall not be willing 
to icccive that task back from you without the ncccssaiy powers At 
present no one has the power Thcie arc six Chiefs [and Deputy Chiefs] 
of the Staff, tiircc Ministers, and General Ismay, wiio all have a voice 
in Norwegian operations (apart from Narvik) But no one is respon- 
sible for the creation and direction of military policy except yourself. 
If you feel able to bear tins burden, you may count upon my un- 
swerving loyalty as Hrst Lord of the Admiralty If you do not feel 
you can bear it, with all your ocher duties, you will have to delegate 
your powers to a deputy who can concert and direct tlic general 
movement of our war action, and who will enjoy your support and 
that of the War Cabinet unless very good reason is sliown to tlic 
contraiy. 

Before I could send it off I received a message from the Prime 
Minister saying that he had been considering the position in Scan- 
dinavia and felt It to be unsatisfactory He asked me to call on him 
that evening at Downing Stiect after diimcr to discuss the whole 
situation in private 

I have no record of what passed at our conversation, which was 
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of a most friendly character. I am sure I put the points in my un- 
sent letter, and that the Prime Minister agreed with their force 
and justice He had every wish to give me the powers of direc- 
tion for which I asked, and there was no kmd of personal diffi- 
culty between us. He had however to consult and persuade a 
number of important personages, and it was not till May i that 
he was able to issue the followmg Note to the Cabinet and those 
concerned. 


May I, 1940 

I have been examimng, in consultation with the Ministers m charge 
of the Service departments, the existing arrangements for the con- 
sideration and decision of Defence questions, and I circulate for the 
information of my colleagues a Memorandum describing certam 
modifications wluch it has been decided to make in these arrangements 
forthwith. The modifications have been agreed to by the three Service 
Ministers. With the approval of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Major-General H L Ismay, C B , D S O , has been appointed to the 
post of Senior Staff Oflficer m charge of the Central Staff which, as 
mdicated in the Memorandum, is to be placed at the disposal of the 
First Lord Major-General Ismay has been nominated, while serving 
m this capacity, an additional member of the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee. N. C. 


DEFENCE ORGANISATION 

In order to obtam a greater concentration of the direction of the war, 
the following modifications of present arrangements will take effect: 

The First Lord of the Admiralty will contmue to take the chair at 
all meetmgs of the Mihtary Co-ordination Committee at which the 
Prime Mimster does not preside himself, and m the absence of the 
Pnme Mimster wiU act as his deputy at such meetmgs on all matters 
delegated to the Committee by the War Cabinet. 

He will be responsible on behalf of the Committee for giving guid- 
ance and direction to the Chiefs of Staff Committee, and for this 
purpose it wiU be open to him to summon that Committee for 
personal consultation at any time when he considers it necessary 

The Chiefs of Staff will retam their responsibility for giving their 
collective views to the Government, and, with their respective staffs, 
will prepare plans to achieve any objectives mdicated to them by the 
First Lord on behalf of the Mihtary Co-ordmation Committee, and 
will accompany their plans by such comments as they consider appro- 
priate. 

The Chiefs of Staff, who will in their mdividual capacity remam 
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responsible to their respective Ministers, will at all times keep their 
Ministers informed of their conclusions 
Where time permits, the plans of the Chiefs of Staff, with their 
tomments and any comments by the First Lord, will be circulated for 
approval to the Military Co-ordination Committee, and, unless the 
Military Co-ordination Committee is authorised by the War Cabinet 
to take final decision, or in the case of disagreement on the Military 
Co-ordmation Committee, circulated to the War Cabinet 
In urgent cases it may be necessary to omit the submission of plans 
to a formal meeting of the Committee, but in such cases the First Lord 
will no doubt find means of consulting the Service Ministers infor- 
mally, and in the case of dissent the decision will be referred to the 
Prime Minister 

In order to facilitate the general plan outlined above and to afford 
a convenient means of maintaining a close liaison between the First 
Lord and the Chiefs of Staff, the First Lord will be assisted by a suit- 
able Central Staff (distinct from the Admiralty Staff), under a Senior 
Staff Officer, who will be an additional member of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee. 

I accepted this arrangement, which seemed an improvement. I 
could now convene and preside over the meetings of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee, without whom nothing could be done, and I 
was made responsible formally “for giving guidance and direc- 
tion” to them General Isniay, the Senior Staff Officer in charge 
of the Central Staff, was placed at my disposal as my StaJ} Officer 
and representative, and in this capacity was made a full member of 
the Chiefs of Staff Comnuttce. I had known Ismay for many 
years, but now for the first time we became hand-m-glove, and 
much more Thus the Chiefs of Staff were to large extent made 
responsible to me in their collective capacity, and as a deputy of 
the Prime Mmister I could nominally influence with authority 
their decisions and policies. On the other hand, it was only 
natural that their primary loyalties should he to their own Service 
Ministers, who would have been less than human if they had not 
felt some resentment at the delegation of a part of their authority 
to one of their colleagues Moreover, it was expressly laid down 
m the Memorandum that my responsibilities were to be dis- 
charged on behalf of the Military Co-ordination Committee. I 
was thus to have immense responsibilities, without effective power 
m my own hands to discharge them. Nevcrtlicless I had a feeling 
that I might be able to make the new organisation work. It was 
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destined to last only a week. But my personal and ofEcial con- 
nection with General Ismay and his relation to the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee was preserved unbroken and iinweakened from 
May 1, 1940, to July 27, 1945, when I laid down my charge 

★ * ★ * ★ 

It is now necessary to recount the actual course of the fighting 
for Trondheim Our northern force, from Namsos, was 80 rrules 
from the town, and our southern force, from Andalsnes, was 150 
miles away The central attack through the fiord (“Hammer”) 
had been abandoned, partly through fear of its cost and partly 
through hopes of the flanking movements Both these move- 
ments now failed utterly The Namsos force, commanded by 
Carton de Wiart, hastened forward in accordance with his 
instructions agamst the Norwegian snow and the German air 
A brigade reached Verdal, fifty miles from Trondheim, at the 
head of the fiord, on the 19th It was evident to me, and I warned 
the staffs, that the Germans could send m a single night a stronger 
force by water from Trondheim to chop them This occurred 
two days later Our troops were forced to withdraw some nnles 
to where they could hold the enemy The intolerable snow con- 
ditions, now sometimes m thaw, and the fact that the Germans 
who had come across the inner fiord were, like us, destitute of 
wheeled transport, prevented any serious fighting on the ground, 
and the small number of scattered troops plodding along the 
road offered little target to the unresisted air-power Had Carton 
de Wiart known how limited were the forces he would have, or 
that the central attack on Trondheim had been abandoned — a 
vital point of which our staff machinery did not inform him — ^lie 
would no doubt have made a more methodical advance He 
acted in relation to the mam objective as it had been imparted 
to him 

In the end nearly everybody got back exhausted, dulled, and 
resentful to Namsos, where the French Chasseur Brigade had 
remained, and Carton de Wiart, whose opimon on such issues 
commanded respect, declared that there was nothmg for it but 
evacuation Preparations for this were at once made by the 
Adimralty. On April 28 the evacuation of Namsos was ordered 
The French contingent would re-embark before the British, 
leaving some of their ski troops to work with our rearguard 
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The probable dates for leaving were the nights of the ist and and 
of May. Eventually the withdrawal was achieved in a single 
night AU the troops were re-embarked on the night of the 3rd, 
and were well out to sea when they were sighted by the German 
air reconnaissance at dawn From eight o’clock m the morning 
to three in the afternoon wave after wave of enemy bombers 
attacked the warslnps and the transports. As no British air forces 
were available to protect the convoy we were lucky that no 
transport was hit. The French destroyer Bison and H.M S. Afridi, 
Avhich carried our rearguard, were “sunk fighting to the end”. 

★ * * ★ ★ 

A different scries of misfortunes befell the troops landed at 
Andalsnes, but here at least wc took our toll of the enemy In 
response to urgent appeals from General Ruge, the Norwegian 
Commander-m-Chief, Brigadier Morgan’s 148th Infantry 
Brigade had hastened forward as far as Lilleliamnier. Here it 
jomed the tired-out, battered Norwegian forces whom the Ger- 
mans, m the overwhelming strength of three fully-equipped 
divisions, were driving before them along the road and railway 
from Oslo towards Dombas and Trondheim Severe fighting 
began. The ship carrying Brigadier Morgan’s vehicles, including 
all artillery and mortars, had been sunk, but lus young Territorials 
fought well with tlicu rifles and macbinc-guns against the German 
vanguards, who were armed not only with 5.9 howitzers, but 
many heavy mortars and some tanks On April 24 the leading 
battahon of the r5tli Brigade, arriving from France, reached the 
crumbhng fiont General Paget, who commanded these Regular 
troops, learned from Gcneial Rugc that the Norwegian forces 
were exhausted and could fight no more until they had been 
tborouglily rested and rc-equipped He tlierefoic assumed con- 
trol, brought the rest of this brigade into action as fast as they 
arrived, and faced the Gcimans with determination m a senes of 
spirited engagements. By adroit use of the railway, which for- 
tmiately remained unbroken, Paget extricated lus own troops, 
Morgan’s bngadc, which had lost 700 men, and some Nor- 
wegian units For one whole day the bulk of the Biitish force hid 
in a long railway tunnel, fed by their precious supply tram, and 
were thus completely lost to the enemy and his all-sccmg an 
After fighting five icaiguard actions, in several of which the 
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Germans were heavily mauled, and having covered over a hun- 
dred miles, he reached the sea again at Andalsnes. This small 
place, like Namsos, had been flattened out by bombing, but by 
the night of May I the 15th Brigade, with what remained of 
Morgan’s 148th Brigade, had been taken on board British 
cruisers and destroyers, and reached home without further 
trouble. General Paget’s skill and resolution durmg these days 
opened his path to high command as the war developed. 

A forlorn, gallant effort to give support from the air should be 
recorded. The only landing “ground” was the frozen lake of 
Lesjeskogen, forty miles from Andalsnes. There a squadron of 
Gladiators, flown from the Glorious, arrived on April 24. They 
were at once heavily attacked The Fleet Air Arm did their best 
to help them; but the task of fighting for existence, of covermg 
the operations of two expeditions 200 miles apart, and of protect- 
ing their bases was too much for a single squadron. By April 26 
It could fly no more. Long-range efforts by British bombers, 
workmg from England, were also unavaihng. 

* * ★ * * 

Our withdrawal enforced by local events had conformed to 
the decision already taken by the War Cabinet on the advice of 
the Mihtary Co-ordmation Committee, with the Prime Munster 
presiding We had all come to the conclusion that it was beyond 
our power to seize and hold Trondheim. Both claws of the 
feeble pincers were broken. Mr Chamberlam announced to the 
Cabmet that plans must be made for evacuating our forces both 
from Namsos and Andalsnes, though we should m the meanwhile 
continue to resist the German advance. The Cabmet was dis- 
tressed at these proposals, whch were however mevitable. 

* * ★ * ★ 

In order to delay to the utmost the northward advance of the 
enemy towards Narvik, we were now sendmg special companies 
raised in what was afterwards called “Commando style, under 
an enterpnsmg officer, Colonel Gubbins, to Mosjoen, 120 
farther up the coast. I was most anxious that a small part of the 
Namsos force should make their way in whatever vehicles were 
available along the road to Grong. Even a couple of hundred 
would have sufficed to fight small rearguard actions. From 
Grong they would have to find their way on foot to Mosjoen. 
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I hoped by tins means to gam the time for Gubbms to establish 
Inmself so that a stand could be made against the very small 
numbers winch the enemy could as yet send there I was re- 
peatedly assured that the road was impassable. General Massy 
from London sent insistent requests. It was replied that even a 
small party of French Chasseurs, with their skis, could not traverse 
this route “It seemed evident,” wrote General Massy a few days 
later in Ins dispatch, “that if the French Chasseurs could not retire 
along this route the Germans could not advance along it . . . 
This was an error, as the Germans have since made full use of it 
and have advanced so rapidly along it that our troops in Mosjoen 
have not had time to get properly established, and it is more than 
likely that we shall not be able to hold the place ” This proved 
tiue The destroyer Janus took a hundred Chasseurs Alpins and 
two light A A. guns round by sea, but they left agam before the 
Germans came. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

We have now puisued the Norwegian campaign to the point 
where it was overwhelmed by gigantic events The superiority 
of the Germans in design, management, and eneigy were plain 
They put into ruthless execution a carcfully-picpared plan of 
action. They comprehended peifcctly the use of the air arm on a 
great scale in all its aspects Moreover, their individual ascendancy 
was inaikcd, especially in small parties At Narvik a mixed and 
improvised German force baiely six thousand strong held at bay 
for SIX weeks some twenty thousand Allied troops, and, though 
driven out of the town, lived to see them depart The Narvik 
attack, so brilliantly opened by the Navy, was paralysed by the 
refusal of the military commander to run what was admittedly a 
dcspeiatc risk. The division of our resources between Narvik 
and Tiondhcim was injurious to both our pirns. The abandon- 
ment of the central thrust on Trondheim wears an aspect of 
vacillation in the British High Command for winch not only the 
experts but the political chiefs who yielded too easily to their 
advice must bear a burden. At Namsos there was a muddy 
waddle forward and back Only m the Andalsnes expedition did 
we bite. The Germans travcised in seven days the road fiom 
Namsos to Mosjoen, which the British and French had declared 
impassable At Bodo and Mo duung the retreat of Gubbms’ 
foice to the north wc wcie each timejust too late, and the enemy, 
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although they had to overcome hundreds of miles of rugged, 
snow-clogged country, drove us back in spite of gallant episodes. 
We, who had the command of the sea and could pounce anywhere 
on an undefended coast, were out-paced by the enemy movmg 
by land across very large distances in the face of every obstacle. 
In this Norwegian encounter some of our finest troops, the Scots 
and Irish Guards, were baffled by the vigour, enterprise and 
trammg of Hitler’s young men 

We tried hard at the call of duty to entangle and imbed our- 
selves in Norway We thought fortune had been cruelly agamst 
us. We can now see that we were well out of it Meanwhile we 
had to comfort ourselves as best we imght by a series of successful 
evacuations. Failure at Trondheim! Stalemate at Narvik' Such 
m the first week of May were the only results we could show to 
the British nation, to our Alhes, and to the neutral world, friendly 
or hostile. Considering the prominent part I played m these 
events and the impossibility of explaimng the difficulties by which 
we had been overcome, or the defects of our staff and gover- 
mental organisation and our methods of conducting war, it was a 
marvel that I survived and maintamed my position m pubhc 
esteem and Parhamentary confidence Tbs was due to the fact 
that for SIX or seven years I had predicted with truth the course of 
events, and had given ceaseless warnmgs, then unheeded but now 
remembered. 

* ★ * ★ ★ 


Twilight War ended with HitleTs assault on Norway It 
broke mto the glare of the most fearful mihtary explosion so far 
known to man I have described the trance m which for eight 
months France and Britam had been held while all the world 
wondered. Tbs phase proved most harmful to the Alhes. From 
the moment when Stahn made terms with Hitler the Communists 
in France took their cue from Moscow and denounced the war as 
“an imperialist and capitahst crime agamst democracy” They did 
what they could to undermine moiale in the Army and impede 
production m the workshops. The morale of France, both of her 
soldiers and her people, was now m May markedly lower than 

at the outbreak of war , 

Notbng like tbs happened m Britam, where Soviet-directe 
Communism, though busy, was weak Nevertheless we were still 
a party Government, under a Prime Munster from whom the 
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Opposition was bitterly estranged, and without the ardent and 
positive help of the trade union movement The sedate, sincere, 
but routine character of the Administration did not evoke that 
intense effort, either in the governing circles or in the munitions 
factories, which was vital. The stroke of catastrophe and the spur 
of peril were needed to call forth the dormant might of the British 
nation. The tocsin was about to sound. 
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CHAPTER XXXVH 


NORWAY: THE FINAL PHASE 


Immediate Assault on Narvik Abandoned - The Landinp in May - 
General Auchinleck Appointed to the Chief Military Command - The 
Capture of the Town, May 28 - The Battle in France Dominates All - 
Evacuation - The Homeward Convoys - Apparition of the German 
Battle-Cruisers - The Loss of the “Glorious" and “Ardent” - The 
Story of the “Acasta" - Air Attack on German Ships at Trondheim - 
One Solid Result - The German Fleet Ruined, 


J N DEFIANCE of chronology, it is well to set forth here the 
end of the Norwegian episode 
After April 16 Lord Coik was compelled to abandon the 
idea of an immediate assault 011 Narvik A three hours’ bombard- 
ment on April 24, carried out by the battleship Warspite and three 
cruisers, was not effective in dislodging the garrison. I had asked 
the First Sea Lord to arrange for the icplaccment of the Warspite 
by the less valuable Resolution, which was equally useful for bom- 
barding purposes Meanwhile the arrival of French and Polish 
troops, and still more the thaw, encouraged Lord Cork to press 
his attack on the town. The new plan was to land at the head of 
the fiord beyond N.uvik, and thereafter to attack Narvik across 
Rdmbaks Fiord The 24th Guards Brigade had been drawn off 
to stem the German advance from Trondheim; but by the begm- 
mng of May three battalions of Chasseurs Alpins, two battalions 
of the French Foreign Legion, four Polish battalions, and a 
Norwegian force of about 3,500 men were available The enemy 
had for their part been reinforced by portions of the 3rd Mountain 
Division, which had either been brought by air from Southern 
Norway or smuggled m by rad from Weden 
The first landing, under General Bethouart, the commander of 
the French contingent, took place on the mght of May I2--I3 at 
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BjerkvjJc, with very httle loss. General Auchinleck, whom I had 
sent to command dl the troops m Northern Norway, was pre- 
sent and took charge the next day. His instructions were to cut 
off the iron ore supphes and to defend a foothold in Norway for 
the King and his Government The new British commander 
naturally asked for very large additions to brmg his force up to 
seventeen battahons, two hundred heavy and hght anti-aircraft 
guns, and four squadrons of aeroplanes It was only possible to 
proimse about half these requirements. 

But now tremendous events became dominant. On May 24, 
m the crisis of shattermg defeat, it was decided, with almost um- 
versal agreement, that we must concentrate all we had m France 
and at home The capture of Narvik had however to be achieved, 
both to ensure the destruction of the port and to cover our with- 
drawal. The mam attack across Rdmbaks Fiord was begun on 
May 27 by two battahons of the Foreign Legion and one Nor- 
wegian battahon under the able leadership of General B^thouart 
It was entirely successful The landing was effected with practi- 
cally no loss and the counter-attack beaten off Narvik was taken 
on May 28. The Germans, who had so long resisted forces four 
times their strength, retreated mto the mountams, leaving four 
hundred prisoners m our hands. 

We now had to relinqmsh all that we had won after such pam- 
ful exertions. The withdrawal was m itself a considerable opera- 
tion, imposmg a heavy burden on the Fleet, 'aheady fully ex- 
tended by the fightmg both m Norway and in the Narrow Seas 
Dunkirk was upon us, and all available hght forces were drawn 
to the south. The Battle Fleet must itself be held in readiness to 
resist mvasion. Many of the ermsers and destroyers had already 
been sent south for anti-mvasion duties. The Commander-m- 
Chief had at his disposal at Scapa the capital ships Rodney, Valiant, 
Renown, and Repulse. These had to cover all contmgencies 

Good progress in evacuation was made at Narvik, and by June 
8 all the troops, French, British, and Pohsh, amountmg to 24,000 
men, together with large quantities of stores and eqmpment, 
were embarked and sailed m four convoys without hmdrance 
from the enemy, who mdeed now amounted on shore to no 
more than a few thousand scattered, disorganised, but victorious 
individuals. Durmg these last days valuable protection was 
afforded agamst the German Air Force not only by naval aircraft, 
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but by a shore-based squadron of Hurricanes. This squadron 
had been ordered to keep in action till the end, destroying their 
aircraft if necessary. However, by their skill and danng these 
pilots performed the unprecedented feat- — their last' — of flying 
their Hurricanes on board the carrier Glorious, which sailed with 
the Ark Royal and the main body. 

To cover all these operations Lord Cork had at his disposal, m 
addition to the carriers, the cruisers Southampton and Coventry and 
sixteen destroyers, besides smaller vessels. The cruiser Devonshire 
was meanwhile embarking the King of Norway and Ins staff from 
Tromso, and was therefore movmg independently. Lord Cork 
informed the Commander-in-Chief of his convoy arrangements, 
and asked for protection against possible attadc by heavy ships. 
Adimral Forbes dispatched the Valiant on June 6 to meet the first 
convoy of troopships and escort it north of the Shetlands and 
then return to meet the second. Despite all other preoccupations, 
he had mtended to use his battle-crmsers to protect the troopslnps, 
but on June 5 reports had reached him of two unknown ships 
apparently making for Iceland, and later of an enemy landmg 
there. He therefore felt compelled to send his battle-crmsers to 
investigate these reports, which proved to be false. Thus on this 
unlucky day our available forces m the north were widely dis- 
persed The movement of the Narvik convoys and their protec- 
tion followed closely the method pursued without nnshap durmg 
the past six weeks. It had been customary to send transports and 
warships, mcluding aircraft-carriers, over this route with no more 
than anti-submarme escort. No activity by German heavy slnps 
had hitherto been detected. Now, having repaired the damage 
they had suffered in the earher cncomiters, they suddenly appeared 
off" the Norwegian coast 

The battle-cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, witli the cruiser 
Hipper and four destroyers, left Kiel on Jime 4, with the object of 
attacking shipping and bases in the Narvik area and thus provid- 
mg rehef for what was left of their landed forces No hint of our 
mtended withdrawal reached them till June 7. On the news that 
British convoys were at sea the German admiral decided to attack 
them. Early the following monung, the 8 th, he caught a tanker 
with a trawler escort, an empty troopship Orama, and the hos- 
pital ship Atlantis. He respected the immumty of the Adfluns. All 
the rest were sunk. That afternoon the Hipper and the destroyers 
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returned to Trondheim, but the battle-cruisers, contmuing their 
search for prey, were rewarded when at 4. p m. they sighted the 
smoke of the aircraft-carrier Glomus, with her two escorting 
destroyers, the Acasta and Ardent. The Glorious had been detached 
early that mormng to proceed home independently owmg to 
shortage of fuel, and by now was nearly two hundred miles 
ahead of the mam convoy This explanation is not convincing. 
The Glorious presumably had enough fuel to steam at the speed 
of the convoy All should have kept together. 

The action began about 4.30 p.m. at over 27,000 yards. At 
this range the Glorious, with her 4-inch guns, was helpless 
Efforts were made to get her torpedo-bombers mto the air, but 
before this could be done she was hit in the forward hangar, and 
a fire began winch destroyed the Hurricanes and prevented 
torpedoes bemg got up from below for the bombers In the next 
half-hour she received staggermg blows which deprived her of 
all chance of escape. By 5 20 she was hsting heavily, and the 
order was given to abandon ship She sank about twenty minutes 
later 

Meanwhile her two destroyers beliaved nobly Both made 
smoke m an endeavour to screen the Glorious, and both fired 
their torpedoes at the enemy before bemg overwhelmed The 
Ardent was soon sunk The story of the Acasta, commanded by 
Commander C E Glasfurd,R.N , now left alone at hopeless odds, 
has been told by the sole survivor, Leadmg-Seaman C Carter. 

On board our ship, what a deadily calm, hardly a word spoken, the 
ship was now steaming full speed away from the enemy, then came a 
host of orders, prepare all smoke floats, hose-pipes connected up, 
various other jobs were prepared, we were still stealing away from 
the enemy, and making smoke, and all our smoke floats had been set 
going The Captain then had this message passed to all positions 
“You may think we are running away from the enemy, we are not, 
our chummy ship [Ardent] has sunk, the Glorious is sinking, the least 
we can do is make a show, good luck to you all ” We then altered 
course mto our own smoke-screen I had the order stand by to fire 
tubes 6 and 7, we then came out of the smoke-screen, altered course to 
starboard firing our torpedoes from port side It was then I had my 
first glimpse of the enemy, to be honest it appeared to me to be a 
large one [ship] and a small one, and we were very close I fired my 
two torpedoes from my tubes [aft], the foremost tubes fixed theirs, we 
were all watching results. I’ll never forget that cheer that went up; 
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on tlie port bow of one of the sliips a yellow flash and a great column 
of smoke and water shot up from her We knew we had hit, peison- 
ally I could not sec how we could have missed so close as we were 
The enemy nevci fired a shot at us, I feel they must have been very 
surprised After we had fired our torpedoes we went back into our 
own smoke-screen, altered course again to starboard “Stand by to 
fire remaining torpedoes’’, and this time as soon as we poked our nose 
out of the smoke-screen, the enemy let us have it A shell hit the 
engine-room, killed my tubes’ crew, I was blown to tlie after end of 
the tubes, I must have been knocked out for a while, because when I 
came to, iny arm hurt me; the ship had stopped with a list to port 
Here is something believe it or believe it not, I climbed back into the 
control seat, I see those two ships, I fired the remaining torpedoes, 
no one told me to, I guess I was raving mad. God alone knows why 
I fired diem, but I did The Acasta’s guns were firing the whole time, 
even firing with a list on the ship The enemy then hit us several times, 
but one big explosion took place right aft, I have often wondered 
whether the enemy hit us with a torpedo, m any case it seemed to hft 
the ship out of the water At last the Captain gave orders to abandon 
ship I will always remember the Siugcon Lt ,* his first ship, his first 
action Before I jumped over the side, I saw him still attending to the 
wounded, a hopeless cask, and when I was in the water I saw the 
Captain leaning over the bridge, take a cigarette fiom a case and light 
It We shouted to linn to come on our raft, he waved “Good-bye and 
good luck” — the end of a gallant man 

Thus perished 1,474 officers and men of the Royal Navy and 
forty-one of the Royal Air Force Despite prolonged search, only 
thirty-mnc were rescued and brought in later by a Noiwcgian 
slup. In addition six men were picked up by the enemy and taken 
to Germany The Scharnhorst, heavily damaged by the Acasta s 
torpedo, made her way to Trondheim. 

While this action was going on the cruiser Devomhire, with the 
King of Norway and Ins Ministers, was about a bundled miles to 
the westward The Valiant, coming north to meet the convoy, 
was still a long way off The only message received from the 
Glorious was corrupt and barely intelligible, which suggests that 
her mam wireless eqtupmcnt was destroyed from an early stage 
The Devonshire alone received this message, but as its importance 
was not apparent she did not break wireless silence to pass it on, 
as to do so would have involved serious iisk of revealing her 
position, wluch in the circumstances was highly imdcsiiable. Not 

* Temporary Surgcoii-Licu tenant H. J Stamnierj, IL N V R 
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until the following morning were suspicions aroused Then the 
Vnlinnt met the hospital ship Atlantti, who informed her of the 
loss of the Orama and that enemy capital ships were at sea. The 
Valiant signalled the information and pressed on to join Lord 
Cork’s convoy. The Commander-m-Chief, Admiral Forbes, at 
once proceeded to sea with the only ships he had, the Rodney, the 
Renown, and six destroyers. 

The damage inflicted on the Scharnhorst by the heroic Acasta had 
important results The two enemy battle-crmsers abandoned 
further operations and returned at once to Trondheim The 
German High Command were dissatisfied with the action of their 
admiral in departing from the objective which had been given 
him. They sent the Hipper out again; but it was then too late 

On the loth Admiral Forbes oidcred the Ark Royal to join him. 
Reports showed that enemy ships were in Trondheim, and he 
hoped to make an air attack This was delivered by RAF. 
bombers on the nth without effect On the following morning 
fifteen Skuas from the Aik Royal made a divc-bonibing attack. 
Enemy reconnaissance gave warning of their approach, and no 
fewer than eight were lost To add one last misfortune to our 
tale, it is now known that one bomb from a Skua struck the 
Scharnhorst but failed to explode. 

Wliilst these tragedies were in progress the Narvik convoys 
passed on safely to their destination, and the British campaign in 
Norway came to an end 

★ ★ ★ A ★ 

From all this wreckage and confusion there emerged one fact 
of major importance potentially affecting the future of the war. 
In their desperate grapple with the British Navy the Germans 
ruined their own, such as it was, for die impending climax The 
Allied losses in all this sca-fighting oflT Norway amounted to one 
aircraft-carrier, two cruisers, one sloop, and nine destroyers. Six 
cruisers, two sloops, and eight destroyers wcic disabled, but could 
be repaired within our margin of sca-power. On the other hand, 
at the end of June 1940, a momentous date, the effective German 
Fleet consisted of no more tlian one 8 -inch-gun cruiser, two light 
cruisers, and four destroyers. Although many of their damaged 
ships, like ours, could be repaired, the German Navy was no 
factor 111 the supreme issue of the mvasion of Britain.* 

* Sec Appendix R. 
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THE FALL OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Debate of May y - A Vote of Censure Supervenes - Lloyd George’s 
Last Parliamentary Strohe - 1 Do My Best with the House - My 
Advice to the Prime Minister ~ Conferences of May 9 - The German 
Onslaught - A Conversation with the Prime Minister, May 10 - The 
Dutch Agony - Mr. Chamberlain Resigns - The King Asks Me to 
Form a Government - Accession of the Labour and Liberal Parties - 
Facts and Dreams. 


f I HE MANY disappointments and disasters of the brief cam- 
I paign ui Norway caused profound perturbation at home, and 
J. the currents of passion mounted even ui the breasts of some 
of those who had been most slothful and purblmd m the years 
before the war. The Opposition asked for a debate on the war 
situation, and tins was arranged for May 7. The House was filled 
with Members m a high state of iiritation and distress. Mr. 
Chamberlam’s opemng statement did not stem the hostile tide. 
He was mockingly interrupted, and reminded of his speech of 
April 4, when m qmte another connection he had mcautiously 
said, “Hitler missed the bus.” He defined my new position and 
my relationship with the Cluefs of Staff, and in reply to Mr. 
Herbert Morrison made it clear that I had not held those powers 
during the Norwegian operations. One speaker after another 
from both sides of the House attacked the Government, and 
especially its chief, with unusual bitterness and vehemence, and 
found themselves sustained by growing applause from all quarters. 
Sir Roger Keyes, burmng for distinction m the new war, sharply 
criticised the Naval Staff for their failure to attempt the capture 
of Trondheim. “When I saw,” he said, “how badly things were 
going I never ceased importuning the Admiralty and War 
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Cabinet to let me take all responsibility and lead the attack.” 
Wearing liis uniform as Admiral of the Fleet, he supported the 
complaints of the Opposition with technical details and his own 
professional authoiity in a manner very agreeable to the mood of 
the House. From the benches beliind the Government Mr 
Amery quoted, amid riiigmg cheers, Cromwell’s imperious words 
to the Long Parliament: “You have sat too long here for any 
good you have been doing. Depart, I say, and let us have done 
with you. In the name of God, go!” These were terrible words, 
coming fioni a friend and colleague of many years, a fellow 
Biimingham Member, and a Privy Counsellor of distinction and 
experience. 

On die second day, May 8, the debate, although continuing 
upon an Adjournment Motion, assumed the character of a Vote 
of Censure, and Mr. Herbert Morrison, m the name of the 
Opposition, declared their intention to have a vote. The Prime 
Munster rose again, accepted the challenge, and in an unfortunate 
passage appealed to his friends to stand by Inm. He had a right 
to do tins, as these friends had sustained his action, oi inaction, 
and thus shared tus responsibility in “the years which the locusts 
had eaten” before the war But to-day they sat abashed and 
silenced, and some of them had joined the hostile demonstrations. 
Tins day saw the last decisive intervention of Mr. Lloyd George 
m the House of Commons In a speech of not more than twenty 
mimitcs he struck a deeply-wounding blow at the head of the 
Government. He endeavoured to exculpate me: “I do not think 
that the First Lord was entirely responsible for all the things 
which happened in Norway ” I immediately interposed, “I take 
complete responsibility for everything that has been done by the 
Admiralty, and I take my full shaic of the burden.” After warn- 
ing me not to allow myself to be converted into an air-raid 
shelter to keep the splmtcrs from hitting my colleagues, Mr, 
Lloyd George turned upon Mr Chamberlain. “It is not a question 
of who are the Prime Minister’s friends. It is a far bigger issue. 
He has appealed for sacrifice The nation is prepared for every 
sacrifice so long as it has Icadcrslup, so long as the Govcniinent 
show clearly what they arc aiming at, and so long as the nation 
is confident that those who arc leading it are doing their best ” 
He ended, “I say solemnly that the Fume Minuter should give 
an example of sacuficc, because there is nothing which can con- 
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tribute more to victory m this war than that he should sacrifice 
the seals of office ” 

As Ministers we all stood together The Secretaries of State for 
War and Air had already spoken I had volunteered to wind up 
the debate, which was no more than my duty, not only in loyalty 
to the chief under whom I served, but also because of the excep- 
tionally prominent part I had played m the use of our madequate 
forces during our forlorn attempt to succour Norway I did my 
very best to regain control of the House for the Government in 
the teeth of continuous interruption, coming chiefly from the 
Labour Opposition benches I did this with good heait when 
I thought of their mistakes and dangerous pacifism in former 
years, and how only four montlis before the outbreak of the war 
they had voted solidly agamst conscription. I felt that I, and a 
few friends who had acted with me, had the right to mflict these 
censures, but they had not When they broke m upon me I 
retorted upon them and defied them, and several times the 
clamour was such that I could not make myself heard Yet all 
the time it was clear that their anger was not directed against me, 
but at the Prime Minister, whom I was defending to the utmost 
of my ability and without regard for any other considerations 
When I sat down at eleven o’clock the House divided The Govern- 
ment had a majority of 8i, but over 30 Conservatives voted with 
the Labour and Liberal Oppositions, and a further 60 abstained 
There was no doubt that in effect, though not in form, both the 
debate and the division were a violent mamfestation of want of 
confidence in Mr. Chamberlam and his Admimstration 

After the debate was over he asked me to go to his room, and 
I saw at once that he took the most serious view of the sentiment 
of the House towards himself. He felt he could not go on There 
ought to be a National Government One party alone could not 
carry the burden Someone must form a Government in which 
all parties would serve, or we could not get through Aroused by 
the antagonisms of the debate, and bemg sure of my own past 
record on the issues at stake, I was strongly disposed to fight on. 
“This has been a damagmg debate, but you have a good majority. 
Do not take the matter grievously to heart We have a better 
case about Norway than it has been possible to convey to the 
House. Strengthen your Government from every quarter, and 
let us go on until our majority deserts us.” To tins effect I spoke. 
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But Chamberlain was neither convinced nor comforted, and I 
left him about midnight with the feeling that he would persist m 
his icsolvc to sacrifice himself if there was no other way, rather 
than attempt to carry the war further with a one-party Govern- 
ment, 

I do rmt remember exactly how things happened during the 
morning of May 9, but the following occurred. Sir Kingsley 
Wood was very close to the Prime Munster as a colleague and 
a friend They had long worked together m complete confidence. 
From him I learned that Mr Chambeilain was resolved upon the 
formation of a National Govciiimcnt, and if he could not be 
the head he would give way to anyone commanding his con- 
fidence who could. Thus by the afternoon I became aware that 
I might well be called upon to take the lead. The prospect neither 
excited nor alarmed me I thought it would be by far the best 
plan I was content to let events unfold In the afternoon the 
Piimc Mimstci summoned me to Downing Street, where I found 
Lord Flahfax, and after a talk about the situation m general we 
were told that Mr. Attlee and Mr. Greenwood would visit us m 
a few minutes for a consultation 

When they ai rived we three Ministers sat on one side of the 
table and the Opposition Leaders on the other. Mr. Chambeilain 
declared the paramount need of a National Government, and 
sought to ascertain whcthei the Labour Party would serve under 
him The Conference of their party was in session at Bourne- 
mouth. The conversation was most polite, but it was clear that 
the Labour leaders would not commit themselves without con- 
sulting their people, and they hinted, not obscurely, that they 
thought the response would be unfavourable They then with- 
drew. It was a bright, sunny afternoon, and Lord Halifax and I 
sat for a while on a scat in the garden of Number 10 and talked 
about nothing in paiticulai. I then returned to the Admiralty, 
and was occupied during the evening and a large part of the night 
in heavy business. 

★ A ★ * ★ 

The morning of the loth of May dawned, and with it came 
tremendous news Boxes with telegrams poured m from the 
Admiralty, the War Office, and the Foreign Office. The Germans 
had struck their long-awaited blow. IIolLind and Belgium were 
both mvaded Their froiiticis had been crossed at numerous 
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points. The whole movement of the German Army upon the 
invasion of the Low Countries and of France had begun 
At about ten o’clock Sir Eangsley Wood came to see me, 
having just been with the Prune Munster He told me that Mr. 
Chamberlain was inclined to feel that the great battle winch had 
broken upon us made it necessary for Inin to remain at his post. 
Kingsley Wood had told him that, on the contrary, the new 
crisis made it all the more necessary to have a National Govern- 
ment, which alone could confront it, and he added that Mr. 
Chamberlain had accepted this view. At eleven o’clock I was again 
summoned to Downing Street by the Prime Minister. There 
once more I found Lord Halifax. We took our seats at tlie table 
opposite Mr. Chamberlain He told us that he was satisfied that 
it was beyond his power to form a National Government The 
response he had received from the Labour leaders left him in no 
doubt of this. The question therefore was whom he should advise 
the Kmg to send for after his own resignation had been accepted. 
His demeanour was cool, unruffled, and seemingly quite detached 
from the personal aspect of the affair He looked at us both across 
the table 

I have had many important interviews in my public life, and 
this was certainly the most important. Usually I talk a great deal, 
but on tins occasion I was silent. Mr Chamberlain evidently had 
m his mind the stormy scene m tlie House of Commons two 
nights before, when I had seemed to be m such heated controversy 
with the Labour Party Although this had been in his support 
and defence, he nevertheless felt that it might be an obstacle to 
my obtaining their adherence at this juncture I do not recall 
the actual words he used, but this was the implication. His 
biographer, Mr Felling, states definitely that he preferred Lord 
Halifax. As I remained silent a very long pause ensued It 
certainly seemed longer than the two minutes which one observes 
in the commemorations of Armistice Day. Then at length 
Halifax spoke He said that he felt that his position as a Peer, 
out of the House of Commons, would make it very difficult for 
him to discharge the duties of Prime Minister m a war like tins. 
He would be held responsible for everything, but would not 
have the power to guide the assembly upon whose confidence the 
life of every Government depended. He spoke for some minutes 
in tins sense, and by the time he had finished it was clear that the 
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duty would fall upon me — liad in fact fallen upon me. Then for 
the first time I spoke. I said I would have no communication 
with either of die Opposition parties until I had the King’s Com- 
mission to form a Government. On this the momentous con- 
versation came to an end, and we reverted to our ordinary easy 
and familiar manners of men who had worked for years together 
.ind whose lives in and out of office had been spent m all the 
friendliness of British politics. I then went back to the Admiralty, 
wheie, as may well be imagined, much awaited me 

The Dutch Ministers were in my room. Haggard and worn, 
with horror in their eyes, they hadjust flown over from Amster- 
dam. Their country had been attacked without the slightest 
pretext or warning The avalanche of fire and steel had rolled 
across the frontiers, and when resistance broke out and the Dutch 
frontier guards fired an overwhelming onslaught was made from 
the air. The whole country was in a state of wild confusion. 
The long-prepared defence scheme had been put into operation; 
the dykes wcie opened, the waters spread far and wide But the 
Germans had already crossed the outer hues, and were now 
streaming down the banks of the Rhine and through the inner 
Graveliiics defences, They threatened tlie causeway which 
encloses the Zuyder Zee Could we do anything to prevent this^ 
Luckily, wc had a flotilla not far away, and this was immediately 
ordered to sweep the causeway with fire and take the heaviest 
toll possible of the swarming invaders. Tlic Queen was still in 
Holland, but it did not seem she could remain tlicrc long. 

As a consequence of these discussions, a large number of orders 
were dispatched by the Admiiaky to all our ships in the neigh- 
bourhood, and close relations were established with the Royal 
Dutch Navy Even with the recent overrunning of Norway and 
Denmark in their minds, the Dutch Ministers seemed unable to 
understand how the great German nation, which up to the night 
before had professed nothing but fiicndship, should suddenly 
have made this frightful and brutal onslaught Upon these pro- 
ceedings and other affairs an hour or two passed A spate of 
telegrams pressed m from all the frontiers affected by the forward 
heave of the German armies It seemed that the old Schlicffen 
plan, brought up to date with its Dutcli extension, was already 
m full operation. In 1914 the swinging right aim of the German 
invasion had swept through Belgium but had stopped shoit of 
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Holland. It was ■well known then that had that war been delayed 
for three or four years the extra army group would have been 
ready and the railway terminals and commumcations adapted 
for a movement through Holland. Now the famous movement 
had been launched with all these facilities and with every circum- 
stance of surprise and treachery But other developments lay 
ahead. The decisive stroke of the enemy was not to be a turrung 
movement on the flank, but a break through the mam front 
This none of us or the French, who were m responsible command, 
foresaw Earlier in the year I had, in a pubhshed interview, 
warned these neutral countries of the fate which was impending 
upon them, and which was evident from the troop dispositions 
and road and rail development, as well as from the captured 
German plans My words had been resented. 

In the splintering crash of this vast battle the qmet conversations 
we had had in Do-wning Street faded or fell back in one’s mind 
However, I remember bemg told that Mr. Chambedam had 
gone, or was going, to see the King, and this was naturally to be 
expected Presently a message arrived summoning me to the 
Palace at six o’clock. It only takes two imnutes to drive there from 
the Admiralty along the Mall. Although I suppose the evenmg 
newspapers must have been full of the terrific news from the 
Continent, nothing had been mentioned about the Cabmet crisis 
The public had not had time to take in what was happemng 
either abroad or at home, and there was no crowd about the 
Palace gates 

I was taken immediately to the Kmg. His Majesty received 
me most graciously and bade me sit down. He looked at me 
searchmgly and quizzically for some moments, and then said, “I 
suppose you don’t know why I have sent for you?” Adoptmg 
his mood, I replied, “Sir, I simply couldn’t imagine why ” He 
laughed and said, “I want to ask you to form a Government.” 
I said I would certainly do so. 

The King had made no stipulation about the Government bemg 
National m character, and I felt that my commission was m no 
formal way dependent upon this point. But in view of what had 
happened, and the conditions which had led to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s resignation, a Government of National character was 
obviously inherent in the situation. If I found it impossible to 
come to terms with the Opposition parties, I should not have 
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been constitutionally debarred from trying to form the strongest 
Government possible of all who would stand by the country m 
the hour of peril, provided that such a Government could com- 
mand a majority in the House of Commons I told the King 
that I would immediately send for the leaders of the Labour and 
Liberal Parties, that I proposed to form a War Cabinet of five 
or six Ministers, and that I hoped to let him have at least five 
names before midnight On tins I took my leave and returned 
to the Admiralty 

Between seven and eight, at my request, Mr. Attlee called 
upon me. He brought with him Mr. Greenwood. I told him of 
the authoiity I had to form a Government, and asked if the Labour 
Party would join. He said they would I proposed that they 
should take rather more than a thud of the places, having two 
seats m the War Cabinet of five, or it might be six, and I asked 
Mr. Attlee to let me have a list of men so that we could discuss 
particular offices. I mentioned Mr. Bevin, Mr. Alexander, Mr. 
Morrison, and Mr. Dalton as men whose services in high office 
were immediately required I had, of course, known both Attlee 
and Greenwood for a long time in the House of Commons. 
During the ten years before the outbreak of war I had in my 
more or less independent position come far more often into 
collision with the Conservative and National Governments than 
with the Labour and Liberal Oppositions. Wc had a pleasant 
talk for a little while, and they went off to report by telephone 
to their friends and followers at Bournemouih, with whom of 
course they had been in the closest contact during the previous 
forty-eight hours. 

I invited Mr. Chamberlain to lead the House of Commons as 
Lord President of the Council, and he replied by telephone that 
he accepted, and had arranged to broadcast at nine that night, 
stating that he had resigned, and urging everyone to support and 
aid his successor This he did m magnanimous terms I asked 
Lord Halifax to join the War Cabinet while remaining Foreign 
Secretary At about ten I sent the King a list of the five names, 
as I had pronnsed. The appointment of the three Service Ministers 
was vitally urgent I had already made up my mind who they 
should be. Mr. Eden should go to the War Office, Mr. Alexander 
should come to the Admiralty, and Sir Archibald Sinclair, Leader 
of die Liberal Party, should take the Air Ministry. At the same 
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time I assumed the office of Mimster of Defence, without how- 
ever attempting to define its scope and powers. 

Thus, then, on the mght of the loth of May, at the outset of 
this mighty battle, I acquired the chief power in the State, which 
henceforth I wielded in ever-growing measure for five years and 
three months of world war, at the end of which time, all our 
enemies having surrendered unconditionally or being about to 
do so, I was immediately dismissed by the British electorate from 
all further conduct of their affairs. 

During these last crowded days of the pohtical crisis my pulse 
had not quickened at any moment I took it all as it came But 
I cannot conceal from the reader of this truthful account that as 
I went to bed at about 3 a m I was conscious of a profound sense 
of relief. At last I had the authority to give directions over the 
whole scene. I felt as if I were walking with destiny, and that all 
my past life had been but a preparation for this hour and for this 
trial. Ten years in the political wilderness had freed me from 
ordinary party antagomsms My warmngs over the last six years 
had been so numerous, so detailed, and were now so terribly 
vindicated, that no one could gainsay me I could not be re- 
proached either for making the war or with want of preparation 
for It I thought I knew a good deal about it all, and I was sure 
I should not fail Therefore, although impatient for the morning, 
I slept soundly and had no need for cheering dreams, ^cts ar e 
better than dreams. 
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APPENDIX A 

A CONVERSATION WITH COUNT GRANDI* 


Mr Churchill to Sir Robert Vansittart September 28, 

Though he pleaded die Italian cause with much address, he of course 
reahses the whole position . . 

I told him that since Parliament rose there had been a strong de- 
velopment of public opinion England, and indeed the British Empire, 
could act unitedly on the basis of the League of Nations, and all parties 
thought that that instrument was the most powerful protection against 
future dangers wherever they might arise He pointed out the injury 
to the League of Nations by the loss of Italy. The fall of the r^gme in 
Italy would inevitably produce a pro-German Italy. He seemed pre- 
pared for economic sanctions They were quite ready to accept life 
upon a communal basis However poor they were, they could endure 
He spoke of the difficulty of following the movements of British public 
opinion I said that no foreign ambassador could be blamed for that, 
but the fact of the change must be realised Moreover, if fighting 
began in Abyssima, cannons fired, blood was shed, villages were 
bombed, etc , an almost measureless rise in the temperature must be 
expected He seemed to contemplate the imposition of economic 
sanctions which would at fust be ineffective, but gradually increase 
until at some moment or other an event of war would occur 

I said the British Fleet was very strong, and, although it had to be 
rebuilt in the near future, it was good and efficient at the present 
moment, and it was now completely ready to defend itself, but I 
repeated that this was a purely defensive measure in view of our 
Mediterranean interests, and did not in any way differentiate our 
position from that of other members of the League of Nations He 
accepted this with a sad smile 

I then talked of the importance of finding a way ouf “He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city ” He replied that 
they would feel that everywhere except in Italy. They had to deal 
with two hundred thousand men with rifles in their hands Mussolini’s 
dictatorship was a popular dictatorsbp, and success was the essence of 
Its strength Finally, I said that I was in favour of a meeting between 
the political chiefs of the three countries The three men together 
could carry off something that one could never do by himself 
all, the claims of Italy to primacy in the Abyssiman sphere and the 
imperative need of internal reform [in Abyssinia] had been fully 
recognised by England and France 1 told him I should support such 
an idea if it were agreeable. The British pubhc would be willing to 

* See p I5 i5- 
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tty all roads to an honourable peace I thought there should be a meeting 
of three. Any agreenrent they reathed would of course be submitted 
to the League of Nations. It seemed to me the only chance of avoiding 
the destruction of Italy as a powerful and friendly factor in Europe 
Even if It failed no harm would have been done, and at present we 
were heading for an absolute smash. 


APPENDIX B 

MY NOTE ON THE FLEET AIR. AILM* 

WRITTEN lOR SIR THOMAS INSKIP, MINISTIK lOU THE 
CO-ORDINATION 01 DEILNCE, IN I936 

1. It is impossible to resist an admiral’s claim that lie must have 
complete control of, and confidence m, the aircraft of the battle fleet, 
whether used for reconnaissance, gun-fire, or air attack on a hostile 
fleet. These arc his very eyes Therefore the Admiralty view must 
prevail in all that is required to secure this result 

2 . The argument that similar conditions obtain in respect of Army 
co-opcration aircraft cannot be countenanced. In one case the aircraft 
take flight from aciodromcs and operate under precisely similar con- 
ditions to those of normal independent Air Force actum I light from 
warships and action m connection with naval operations is a totally 
different matter One is truly an aflair of co-oporatiou only, the other 
an integral part of modern naval operations 

3 A division must therefore be made between the Air Force con- 
trolled by the Admiralty and that controlled by the Air Ministry Tins 
division docs not depend upon the type of the undcrcairiagc of the 
aircraft, nor necessarily the base from which it is flown. It depends 
upon the function Is it prcdommaiuly a naval function or not^ 

4. Most of these defence functions can clearly he assigned For 
instance, all functions which require aircraft of any close ription (whether 
with wheels, floats, or boats, whether reconnaissance, spotters or 
fighters, bombers or torpedo-seaplanes) to be earned regularly m war- 
ships or in aircraft-carriers naturally fall to the naval sphere 

5. The question thus reduces itself to the assignment of any type 
operating over the sea from shore bases This again can only be decided 
m relation to the functions and responsibilities placed upon the Navy. 
Aircraft borne afloat could discharge a considerable func turn of tracle 
protection This would be especially true m the broad w.itcrs, where a 

* See p. 143 
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squadron of cruisers with their own scouting planes or a pair of small 
aircraft-cairicrs could search upon a front of a thousand miles But the 
Navy could never be required— nor has it ever claimed— to maintain 
an air strength sufficient to cope with a concentrated attack upon 
merchant shipping in the Narrow Waters by a large hostile Air Force 
of great power In fact, the maxim must be applied of Air Force versus 
Air Force and Navy versus Navy. When the mam hostile Air Force or 
any definite detachment from it is to be encountered, it must be by the 
British Royal Air Force. 

6. In this connection it should not be forgotten that a ship or ships 
may have to be selected and adapted for purely Air Force operations, 
like a raid on some deep-seated enemy base or vital centre This is 
an Air Force operation, and necessitates the use of types of aircraft 
not normally associated with the Fleet In tins case the roles of the 
Admiralty and the Air Ministry will be reversed, and the Navy would 
swim the ship in accordance with the tactical or strategic wishes of 
the Air Ministry. Far from becoming a baffle, this special case excm 
fies the logic of the “division of command according to function’ 

7 What IS conceded to the Navy should, within the limits assigned, 
be fully given The Admiralty should have plenary control and 
provide the entire personnel of the Fleet Air Arm Officers, cadets, 
petty officers, artificers, etc , for this force would be selected from the 
Royal Navy by the Admiralty They would then acquire the art of 
flying and the management of aircraft in the RAF traming schools — 
to which perhaps naval officers should be attached — but after acquir- 
ing the necessary degree of proficiency as air chauffeurs and mechanics 
they would pass to shore establishments under the Admiralty for their 
training in Fleet Air Arm duties, just as the pilots of the Royal Air 
Force do to their squadrons at armament schools to learn air fighting 
Thus, the personnel employed upon fleet air functions will be an 
integral part of the Navy, dependent for discipline and advancement 
as well as for their careers and pensions solely upon the Admiralty. 
This would apply to every rank and every trade involved, whether 
afloat or ashore 

8 Coincident with this arrangement whereby the Fleet Air Arm 
becomes wholly a naval Service, a further rearrangement of functions 
should be made, whereby the Air Ministry becomes responsible for 
active anti-aircraft defence This imphes, m so far as the Navy is 
concerned, that, at every naval port, shore anti-aircraft batteries, lights, 
aircraft, balloons, and other devices will be combmed under one 
operational control, though the officer commanding would of course, 
with his command, be subordinate to the Fortress Commander 

9 In the same way, the control of the air defences of London and 
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of such Other vulnerable areas as it may be necessary to equip with 
aiiti-air defences on a considerable scale should also be unified under 
one command and placed under the Air Ministry. The consequent 
control should cover not only the operations, but, as far as may con- 
vemently be arranged, the training, the raising and admimstration of 
the entire personnel for active air defence 

10. The Air Ministry have as clear a title to control active anti- 
air defence as have the Navy to tlicir own “eyes”. For this purpose a 
new department should be brought into being m the Air Ministry, 
to be called “Anti- Air”, to control all guns, searchlights, balloons, and 
personnel of every kind connected with tins function, as well as such 
portion of the Royal Air Force as may from time to time be assigned 
to it for tins duty. Under tins department there will be Air Force 
officers, assisted by appropriate staffs, m command of all active air 
defences m specified localities and areas. 

11. It is not suggested tliat the Air Mimstry or Air Staff are at 
present capable of assuming unaided tins heavy new responsibility. In 
the formation of the Anti-Air Command recourse must be bad to 
both the older Services. Well-trained staff officers, both from the 
Army and the Navy, must be mingled with officers of tlic existing 
Air Staff. 

N.B . — The question of the recruitment and of the interior adminis- 
tration of the units handed over to the Anti-Air Command for 
operations and training need not be a stumbling-hlock They 
could be provided from the present sources imless and until a 
more convenient solution was apparent 

12 This memorandum has not hitherto dealt witli inatifrie!, but that 
is extremely simple The Admiralty will decide upon the types of 
aircraft which their approved functions demand. The extent of the 
inroad which they require to make upon the finances and resources of 
the country must be decided by the Cabinet, operating through a 
Priorities Committee under the Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence. At the present stage this Minister would no doubt give his 
directions to the existing personnel, but m tlic event of war or the 
intensification of the preparations for war he would give them to a 
Mimstry of Supply There could of course be no question of Admiralty 
priorities being allowed to override other claims in the general sphere 
of air production All must be decided from the supreme standpoint 

13 It IS not intended that the Admiralty should develop technical 
departments for aircraft design separate from those existing m the Air 
Ministry or under a Ministry of Supply Tlicy would however be 
free to form a nucleus technical staff to advise them on the possibilities 
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of scientific development and to prescribe then special naval require- 
ments in suitable technical language to the supply department 

14 To sum up therefore we have. 

First— The Admiralty should have plenary control of the Fleet Air 
Arm for all purposes which are defined as naval. 

Secondly — A new department must be formed under the Air 
Ministry from the three Services for active anti-aircraft defence 
operations 

Thirdly — The question of tnattfriel supply must be decided by a 
Priorities Committee under the Mimster for the Co-ordination of 
Defence, and executed at present through existmg channels, but 
eventually by a Ministry of Supply 


APPENDIX C 

A NOTE ON SUPPLY ORGANISATION, JUNE 6, 1936* 

1 The existing office of the Mimster for the Co-ordination of 
Defence comprises unrelated and wrongly-grouped functiops The 
work of the Minister charged with strategic co-ordination is different, 
though not m the lughei ranges discoimected, from the work of the 
Minister charged with (a) securing the execution of the existing 
programmes, and (6) plamnng British industry to spring quickly into 
war-time conditions and creating a lugh control effective for both 
this and the present purpose 

2 The first step therefore is to separate the functions of strategic 
thought from those of matenal supply m peace and war, and form the 
orgamsation to direct this latter process An harinomous arrangement 
would be four separate departments — Navy, Army, Air Force, and 
Supply — with the Co-ordinatmg Mimster at the suranut of the four 
having the final voice upon priorities. 

3 No multiplication of committees, however expert or elaborate, 
can achieve this purpose. Supply camiot be aclueved without com- 
mand A definite cham of responsible authority must descend througli 
the whole of British industry affected (This must not be thought to 
imply State mterference in the actual functions of industry ) At tlie 
present time the three Service authorities exercise separate command 
over their particular supply, and the fourth, or planning, authority 
IS purely consultative, and that only upon the war need divorced from 
present supply What is needed is to mufy the supply command of 

* See p 191. 
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the three Service departments into an organism -which also exercises 
command over die war expansion. fThe Admiralty would retain 
control over the construction of warships and certam special naval 
stores ) 

4. This unification should comprise not only the function of supply 
but that of design The Service departments prescribe m general 
technical terms their need m type, quality, and quantity, and the supply 
organisation executes these in a manner best calculated to serve its 
customers In odier words, the Supply Department engages itself to 
deliver tlie approved types of war stores of all kinds to the Services 
when and where the latter require them 

5. None of this, nor the punctual execution of any of the approved 
programmes, can be aclucvcd in the present atmosphere of ordinary 
peace-time preparation. It is neither necessary nor possible at this 
moment to take war-time powers and apply war-time methods. An 
intermediate state should be declared called (say) the period of emer- 
gency preparation. 

6 . Legislation should be drafted in two parts — first, that appropriate 
to the emergency preparation stage, and, second, that appropriate to 
a state of war Part I should be carried out now. Part II should be 
envisaged, elaborated, die principles defined, the clauses drafted and 
left to be brought into operation by a fresh appeal to Parliament should 
war occur Tlie emergency stage should be capable of sliding into the 
war stage with the minimum of disturbance, the whole design having 
been foreseen. 

7 To bring this new system into operation there should first be 
created a Minister of Supply This Minister would form a Supply 
Council. Each member would be charged with the study of the four 
or five branches of production falling into his splicrc. Thcrcaficr, as 
soon as may be, the existing Service sub-departments of supply, design, 
contracts, etc , would be transferred by instalments to tlie new 
authority, who alone would deal with the Treasury upon finance 
(By “finance” is meant payments within the scope of the authorised 
programmes.) 
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APPENDIX D 

MY STATEMENT ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
DEPUTATION OF CONSERVATIVE MEMBERS OF 
BOTH HOUSES TO THE PRIME MINISTER, 
JULY 28, 1936* 

In time of peace the needs of our small Army, and to some extent 
of the Air Force and Admiralty, m particular weapons and ammuni- 
tion are supplied by the War Office, which has for this purpose certain 
Government factories and habitual private contractors This organisa- 
tion IS capable of meeting ordinary peace-time requirements, and pro- 
viding the accumulating of reserves sufficient for a few weeks of war 
by our very limited regular forces Outside this there was nothing 
until a few months ago About three or four months ago authority 
was given to extend the scope of War Office orders in certain direc- 
tions to ordinary civil industry 

On the other hand, in all the leading Continental countries the whole 
of industry has been for some time solidly and scientifically organised 
to turn over from peace to war In Germany of course above all others 
this became the supreme study of the Government even before the 
Hitler regime Indeed, under the impulse of revenge, Germany, for- 
bidden by treaty to have fleets, armies, and an Air Force, concentrated 
with intense compression upon the perfecting of the transference of 
Its whole industry to war purposes We alone began seriously to 
examine the problem when everyone else had solved it There was 
however still time in 1932 and 1933 to make a great advance Three 
years ago, when Hitler came into power, we had perhaps a dozen 
officials studying the war organisation of industry, as compared with 
five or SIX hundred working continuously m Germany The Hitler 
regime set all this vast machinery in motion They did not venture to 
break the treaties about Army, Navy, and Air Force until they had 
a head of steam on m every industry which would, they hoped, 
speedily render them an armed nation unless they were immediately 
attacked by the Allies. 

What IS being done now^ Nothing has been told to Parliament 
except some fragmentary items which by themselves are likely to mis- 
lead the Ignorant For instance, we were told last week that fifty-two 
firms had been inspected and offered contracts to make ammunition, 
that the old gun factory was to be reopened at Nottingham, and the 
Woolwich filling-station was to be moved to the West Coast. But no 
orders were given till three months ago, and none of this preparation 
* Sec p 204. 
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can reach a stage of mass deliveries for at least eighteen months from 
the date of the order If by amnuimtRin is meant projectiles (both 
bombs and shells) and cartridgc-cascs coutammg propellent, it will be 
necessary to equip all these factories with a certain amount of additional 
special-purpose machine-tools, and to modify their existing lay-out, 

In addition Jigs and gauges for the actual manufacture must be made 
. . The manufacture of these special machine-tools, jigs, and gauges 
will have to be done in most eases by firms quite diftcrent from those 
to whom the output of projectiles is entrusted. After the delivery of 
the special machine-tools a further delay is required while they ate 
being set up in the producing factories, and while the process of pro- 
duction IS being started. Ihcn, and only then, at first in a trickle, then 
in a Stream, and finally in a flood, deliveries will take place Not till 
tlren can the accumulation, of war resources begin. This inevitably 
lengthy process is still being implied on a relatively minute scale. The 
fifty-two firms have been offered contracts, rourtcen liad last week 
accepted contracts. At the present moment it would be no exaggera- 
tion to state that the German ammunition plants may well amount to 
four or five lumdred, already for very nearly two years in full swing. 

Turmng now to camion, by cannon I mean guns firing explosive 
shells. Tlie processes by which a cannon factory is started are neces- 
sarily lengthy, the special plants and macliinc-tools are more numerous, 
and the lay-out more elaborate. Our normal pc.acc-tmic output of 
camion in the last ten years has, apart from the Hcct, been negligible, 
We are therefore ceitainly separated by two years fiom any large 
deliveries of field guns or anti-aircraft guns. Last year it is probable 
that at least five thousand guns were made in Germany, and this 
process could be largely amplified in war, .Surely we ought to call 
into being plant wluch would enable us, if need be, to create and arm 
a national army of a considerable size. 

I have taken projectiles and cannon because these arc the core of 
defence, but the same arguments and condiuons, with certain modifi- 
cations, apply over the whole field of equipment. The flexibility of 
British industry should make it possible to produce many forms of 
equipment — for instance, motor Ionics and other kmdied weapons, 
such as tanks and armoured cars — and many slighter forms of material 
necessary for an army, in a much shorter time if that industry is at 
once set going Has it been set going? Wliy should we be told that 
the Territorial Army cannot be equipped mitil after the Regular Army 
is equipped? I do not know what is the position about rifles and rifle 
ammunition. I hope at least we have enough for a million men. But 
the delivery of rifles from new sources is a very lengthy process. 

Even more pertinent is the production of machine-guns. I do not 
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know at all what is the programme of Browning and Bren macbne- 
guns But if the orders for setting up the necessary plant were only 
given a few months ago one cannot expect any appreciable deliveries 
except by direct purchase from abroad before the beginning of 1938 
The comparable German plants already in operation are capable of 
producing supplies limited only by the national manhood available to 
use them 

But this same argument can be followed out through all the processes 
of producing explosives, propellent, fuzes, poison gas, gas-masks, 
searclilights, trench-mortars, grenades, air-bombs, and aU the special 
adaptations required for depth-charges, mines, etc , for the Navy It 
must not be forgotten that die Navy is dependent upon the War 
Office and upon an expansion of national industry for a hundred and 
one minor articles, a shortage in any one of which will cause grave 
injury Behind all this again hes of course the supply of taw materials, 
with Its infimte comphcations. 

What IS the conclusion? It is that we are separated by about two 
years from any appreciable improvement in the material process of 
national defence, so far as concerns the whole volume of supplies for 
which the War Office has hitherto been responsible, with all the 
reactions that entails, both on the Navy and the War Office But, 
upon the scale on which we are now actmg, even at the end of two 
years the supply will be petty compared either with our needs ui war 
or with what others have already acquired m peace. 

Surely if these facts are even approximately true— and I beheve they 
are mostly understatements — ^how can it be contended that there is no 
emergency, that we must not do anydiing to mterfere with the ordinary 
trade of the country, that there is no need to approach the trade unions 
about dilution of tramees, that we can safely trust to what the Mimster 
for Co-ordmation of Defence described as “traimng the additional 
labour as required on the job’ h and that nothing must be done which 
would cause alarm to the public, or lead them to feel that their 
ordinary habit of life was being deranged? 

Complaint is made that tlie nation is unresponsive to the national 
need, that the trade unions aie unhelpful, that recruiting for the Army 
and the Territorial Force is very slack, and even is obstructed by 
elements of public opmion But as long as they are assured by the 
Government that there is no emergency these obstacles will continue 

I was given confidentially by the French Government an estimate 
of the German air strength m 1936 This tallies almost exactly with the 
figures I forecast to the Committee of Imperial Defence m December 
last The Air Staff now think the French estimate too high Personally 
I think It IS too low The number of machines winch Germany could 
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now put into action simultaneously may be nearer two thousand than 
fifteen hundred. Moreover, there is no reason to assume that they 
mean to stop at two thousand The whole plant and lay-out of the 
German Air Force is on an enormous scale, and they may be already 
planning a dcvciopnient far greater than anything yet mentioned 
Even if we accept tlie French figures of about fourteen hundred, the 
German strength at this moment is double that of our Metropolitan 
Air Force, judged by trained pilots and military machines that could 
go into action and be maintained in action But the relative strciigtli 
of two countries cannot be judged without reference to their power 
of replenishing their fighting force. Ihe German industry is so 
organised that it can certainly pioducc at full blast a iliousaud a month 
and increase the number as the moiitlis pass. Can the Biitisli industry 
at the present time produce more tliaii three hundred to three hundred 
and fifty a months How long will it be before we can reach a war- 
potcntial output equal to the German^ Ccitamly not within two years. 
When we allow for the extremely high rate of war wastage, a duel 
between the two countries would mean that bciorc six mouths were 
out our force would be not a third of theirs 1 he preparation for war- 
time expansion at least three tunes the present size of tlic industry seems 
urgent in the higlicst degree It is prob.iblc however that Germany is 
spending not less than one hundred and twenty millions on her Air 
Force this year It is clear tlicrclorc that so far as this year is concerned 
we arc not catcbiug up On the contrary, we are falling farther behind. 
How long will this toiuinue into next year? No one can tell. 

It has been announced that the pKigiammc of izo squadrons and 
1,500 first-line aircraft for Home Dcicncc would be completed by 
April I, 1937 Parliament has not been given any information bow 
this programme is being carried out in inachmes, m personnel, in 
organisation, or in the ancillary supplies We have been told notliing 
about It at all. I do not blame the Government for not giving full 
particulars. It would be too dangerous now Naturally however, in 
the absence of any mforinatioii at all, there must be great anxiety and 
much private discussion. . . I doubt very much whether by July next 
year we shall have thirty squadious equipped with the new types. I 
understand that the deliveries of the new machines will not really 
begin to flow in large numbers for a year or fifteen months Mean- 
while we have very old-fashioned and obsolete tackle. 

There is a second question about tliesc new machines When they 
begin to flow out of the factor'cs in large numbers fifteen months 
hence, will they be equipped with all necessary .ippliauces? Take, for 
instance, the machine-guns If we arc aiming at having a couple of 
thousand of the latest macliiiies, i c., 1,500 and 500 reset ve, in eighteen 
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months from now, what arrangements have been made for their 
machine-guns^ !>ome of these modern fighting machines have no 
fewer than eight machine-guns m their wings Taking only an average 
of four, with proper reserves, that would require 10,000 machine-guus 
Is It not a fact that the large-scale manufacture of the Browming and 
Bren machine-guns was only decided upon a few months ago’ 

Let us now try the aeroplane fleet we have built and are building by 
the test of boinbing-powcr as measured by weight and range Here 
I must again make comparison with Germany Germany has the power 
at any tune henceforward to send a fleet of aeroplanes capable of dis- 
charging in a single voyage at least 500 tons of bombs upon London 
We know from our war statistics that one ton of explosive bombs 
killed ten people and wounded thirty, and did 50,000 worth of 
damage. Of course, it would be absurd to assume that the whole 
bombing fleet of Germany would make an endless succession of 
voyages to and from this country All kinds of other considerations 
intervene Still, as a practical measure of the relative power of the 
bombing fleets of the two countries, the weight of discharge per voyage 
is a very reasonable measure. Now, if we take the German potential 
discharge upon London at a minimum of 500 tons per voyage of their 
entire bombing fleet, what is our potential reply’ They can do this 
from now on What can we do’ First of all, how could we retaliate 
upon Berlin’ We have not at the present time a single squadron of 
machines which could carry an appreciable load of bombs to Berlin. 
What shall we have tins time next year’ I submit for your considera- 
tion that tins time next year, when it may well be that the potential 
discharge of the German fleet is in the neighbourhood of a thousand 
tons, we shall not be able to discharge in retaliation more than sixty 
tons upon Berlin 

But leave Berlin out of the question. Nothing is more striking about 
our new fleet of bombers than their short range. The great bulk of 
our new heavy and medium bombers cannot do much more than 
reach the coasts of Germany from this Island Only the nearest German 
cities would be within their reach In fact, the retaliation of which we 
should be capable this time next year from this Island would be puerile 
judged by the weight of explosive dropped, and would be limited 
only to the fringes of Germany 

Of course, a better tale can be told if it is assumed that we can 
operate from French and Belgian jumping-off grounds Then very 
large and vital industrial districts of Germany would be within reach 
of our machines Our Air Force will be incomparably more effective 
if used in conjunction with those of France and Belgium than it would 
be m a duel with Germany alone 
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I now pass to tlic next stage: our defence, passive and active, ground 
and air, at home. Evidently we might liave to endure an ordeal m 
our great cities and vital feeding-ports such as no commumty has ever 
been subjected to before. What arrangements have been made in this 
field? Take London and its seven or eight million inhabitants Nearly 
two years ago I explained in tlic House of Commons the danger of an 
attack by thermite bombs. These small bombs, little bigger than an 
orange, had even then been inaiiiifacturcd by raillioiis in Germany. 

A single medium aeroplane can scatter five hundred. One must expect 
in a small raid literally tens of thousands of these bombs, winch burn 
througli from storey to storey Supposing only a hundred fires were 
started and there were only ninety fire brigades, what happens? 
Obviously the attack would be on a far more formidable scale than 
that. One must expect that a proportion of heavy bombs would be 
dropped at the same tune, and that water, light, gas, telephone systems, 
etc , would he seriously deranged What happens then? Nothing like 
It has ever been seen m world history. There might be a vast exodus 
of the population, winch would present to the Government problems 
of public order, of sanitation and food-supply, which would dominate 
their attention, and probably involve the use of all their disciplined 
forces 

What happens if the attack is directed upon the feeding-porls, par- 
ticularly the Thames, Soutluimpton, Bristol, and the Mersey, none of 
winch are out of ranged What arrangements have been made to bring 
in the food through a far greater number ofsubsuliar/ thanncls? What 
arrangements have been made to protect our defence centres? By 
defmee centres I mean the centres upon which onr power to continue 
resistance depends. The problem of the civil populauoii and their 
miseries is one thing; the means by whitli we could c.irry on the war 
IS another. Have we organised and created an altern.Uive centre of 
government if London is thrown into confusion^ No doubt there has 
been discussion of this on paper, but has anything been done to provide 
one or two alternative centtes of command, with adequate deep-laid 
telephone conncclions and wireless, from which tlic necessary orders 
can be given by some coherent thinkmg-mcchanism? . . , 
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APPENDIX E 

COMPARATIVE OUTPUT OF FIRST-LINE 
AIRCRAFT* 



* See p. 213. 
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APPENDIX F 

TABLES OF NAVAL STRENGTH 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1939* 

(tf) Includes three ships converted to A A. ships 

(i) Includes ships converted to escort vessels 

(c) Sixteen fitted for A S duties, remainder fitted for mineswceping. 

(d) In addition six destroyers building for Brazil were taken over 

(e) Includes Lion and Temermre, which were later cancelled 
If) Never completed 

(g) Only one of these, Mnz Eiigen, was completed 

(h) Includes trainmg-cruiscr Emien 

(j) In addition fifty-eight corvettes ordered but not laid down 

(k) British estimate at tnis date was fifty-nine, plus one built for 1 urkey but not delivered. 

(See Chapter XXIII ) 

(l) Under war conditions many of these must be expected to complete in 1940 

(ra) Includes all U-boats known to be building or projected on 3 9 39 Fifty-eight were 
actually completed between the outbreak of war and the end of 1940, 

* See p. 367 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN FLEETS 

BRITISH GERMAN 

INCLUDING DOMINIONS 




BuiUwg 


Building 

Type 

Btuk 

Completm^ 

before 

31 12 40 

Completing 

after 

31 12 40 

Built 

Cofiipkting 

hejorc 

31 12 40 

Compicimg 

ajicr 

31 12 40 

Battleships 

12 

3 

4 (e) 

— 

2 

Ml) 

Batilc-cruisers , 

3 

— 


2 

— 

— 

“Pocket” Battleships 

— 

— 

— 

3 


— 

Aircraft-carriers 

7 

3 

3 

— 

!(/) 

!(/) 

Scaplanc-carncrs 

2 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 



Cruisers 

8-inch 

6-irn.h or below 

IS 

4 y(‘i) 

13 

6 

6(li) 

2(?) 

>(0 

3U) 

Destroyers 

I« 4 (l') 

is(d) 

17 

22 

3 

13(0 

Sloops , 

38 

4 

— 

— 

— 

. , 

Escort Destroyers 

— 

20 

— 

— 

— 


Corvettes (including 
patrol vessels) 

8 

3 (j) 

_ 

8 



Torpedo-boats ,, 

— 

— 

— 

30 

4 

6(1) 

Minesweepers , , 

42 

— 

— 

32 

10 



Submarines . 

58 

12 

12 

S 7 C/) 



Monitors (i5-inch) 

2 

— 

— 

— 





Minelayers 

7 

2 

2 

— 




River Gunboats 

20 

— 

— 






Trawlers 

72(1) 

20 

— 

— 



__ 

Motor Torpedo- 
boats (including 
Motor Gunboats, 
etc ) 

27 

12 

— 

17 

— 
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UNITED STATES 

Strciii^lh of Fleet Sepiciiiber 3, 1939 
[c-<dudinq^ Coasl^uard Vessels) 


Type 

^ Completed 

Under 

Coiisiriictioii 
and Projected 

I2sn mated Dale 
of Completion 

[Jactleships 

IS 

1 

8 

1 I in 1941 

1 in 1942 
+ m 1943 

2 hter 

^ircrafc-carricTS , 

5 

2 

I m 1940 

I later 

Aircraft Tenders 

*3 

6 

2 in 1941 

4 later 

Cruisers, 8-inrh 

18 



,, d-mch 

18 

7 {a) 

I in 1939-40 

0 111 1943 

Destroyers ,, . i 

1 

l8i(fc) 

i 

! 

41 

II 111 1939 
lO in 19*0 

IS 111 1941 

Destroyer Tenders . , 

8 

4 

Z 111 1940 
i liter 

Submarines 

oy (0 

15 

4 in 1940 

1 1 in 1941-42 

Gunboats {including Pjtiul 




Vessels) 

7 

— 

— 

River Gunboats . . , . * 

i 

6 

— 

— 

Minelayers .. 

10 

1 

1 

1940 

Minesweepers 

20 

3 

1940 

Submarine Tenders 

6 

2 

1941 

Submarine Chasers 

M 

16 

4 in 1940 

12 l.uer 

Motor Torpedo-boats . . 

I i 

1 

19 

1939-40 


Notes 

(n) Includes four ships inouiitiiig j-mch guns 
(b) Includes iz 6 over age 
(cj Includes 6} over age 
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FRANCE 

September 3, 1939 


Type 

Completed 

Building 

Projected Date 
of Completion 

Battleships 

8 

(incl 1 Training 
Ship) 

3 

I in 194.0 

I in 194.1 

I in 194.3 

Battle-cruisers . . 

2 

— 

— 

Aircraft-carriers . . . . 

I 

1 

1 m 194a 

Aviation Transport . . 

I 

— 

— 

Cruisers . , , 

18 

3 

— 

Light Cruisers , 




(Contrc-torpilleurs) 




Destroyers 

28 1 

24 

6 in 1940 

(Torpilkucs) 




Motor Torpedo-boats 

3 

6 

6 in 1940 

Torpedo-boats . . 

12 

— 

— 

Cruiser Submarine 

I 

— 

— 

Submarines, ist Class . . 

38 

3 


,, and Class 

33 

10 

2 in 1940 

Mmelaying S M s 

6 

I 

— 

River Gunboats (incl 2 ex- 




S M Chasers) 

10 

— 

— 

Net and Mine Layer 

1 

— 

— 

Minelayers 

3 

1 

— 

Minesweepers • . 

26 

7 

— 

Colonial Sloops 

8 

— 

— 

Submarine Chasers 

13 

8 

5 in 1940 
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ITALY 


Scpiembcr 3, 1939 


Type 1 

Completed 


Projected Dole 
oj Coiiipiclioii 

' 1 

Battleships « • • 

4 

4 

2 in 1940 

2 m 1942 

Cruisers, 8-mch 

7 

— 

— 

„ 6-inch 

12 

— 

_ 

Old Cruisers 

3 

— 

— 

Cruisers, 3 3-incli . 

— 

12 

1942-43 

Destroyers 

59 

8 

1941-42 

Torpedo-boats . . 

(XJ 

4 

1941-42 

bubiuarmes , . , , 

105 

14 

10 in 1940 

4 in 1941-42 

Motor Torpedo-boats 

6y 

— 


Minelayers .. 

16 

— 

— 

Sloop , . , . 

1 

— 

— 

Seaplane Tender 

I 

— 

1 
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JAPAN 
September 3, 1939 


Type 

Completed 

Bmlding 

in 

Projected 

Date of 
Coiiip'etioii 

Strength on 
eiileriiig II ar 
Dec 7, 1Q41 

Battleships 

10 

a 

I m 1941 

1 in 1942 

10 

Aircraft-carriers 

6 

? to 

1 1 in 1940 

4 in 1941 

5 m 1942 

1 II 

Cruisers 

18 8-inch 

17 5 s-inch 

3 old types 

3 or 4 

3 m 1940 
t in 1942 

rS 8-iiuh 

20 s t-ineli 

3 old types 

Seaplane Tenders 

2 

2 

2 in 1942 

2 

Minelayers 

s 

2 

I m 1939 

I in 1940 

8 

Destroyers 

ir3 

20 

2 in 1939 

10 in 1940 

8 in 1941 

129 

Submarines 

53 

33 

3 in 1940 

II in 1941 

19 in 1942 

67 

Escort Vessels 

4 


— 

4 

Gunboats 

10 

3 

2 in 1940 
r 111 T941 

13 

Torpedo-boats 

12 

— 

— 

— 
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MINUTE OF SEPTEMBER 12, 1939 
PLAN '‘CATHLRINE”* 

Part I 

(1) For a particular operation special tools must be constructed 
D N C thinks it would be possible to hoist an “R” [a battleship of 
the Roynl Souercii!u class] 9 ft , thus enabling a certain channel where 
the depth is only 26 ft to be passed Tiiere aic at present no guns 
commanding this channel, and the States on either side are neutral, 
Therefore there would be no haim in hoisting the armoiu-belt 
temporarily up to the watei level. The method proposed would be 
to fasten caissons [bulges] in two layers on the sides of the “R”, giving 
the ship the enormous beam of 140 ft No insuperable difficulty exists 
111 fixing these, the inner set in dock and the outci in harbour By 
filling or ciuptying these caissons the draught of the vessel can be 
altered at convenience, and, once past the shallow channel, the ship 
can be deepened again so as to bung the armour-belt comfoitably 
below the waterline The speed when fully hoisted might perhaps be 
16 knots, and when allowed to fall back to noiinal draught 13 or 14 
These speeds could bo accepted for the operation. They are much 
better than I expected 

It IS to be noted that the caissons afford admirable additional pro- 
tection against torpedoes, they arc in fact super-bhstcis 

It would also be necessary to strciigtlicii the ai nuuir deck so as to give 
exceptional piotcction against air-boiiibing, which must be expected 

(2) The caissons will be spoken of as “galoshes”, and the strengthen- 
ing of the deck as tlic “umbrella” 

(3) When the ice m the theatre concerned melts about March (?) 
the Lime for the operation would airive If orders arc given for the 
necessary work by October i, the designs being made meanwhile, we 
have six months, but seven would be .icccpted It would be a great 
pity to waste the suminci, thcicforc die highest priority would be 
required. Estimates of time and money should be provided on this basis 

(4) In principle two “Rs” should be so prepared, but of course three 
would be better Their only possible antagonists during the summer 
of 1940 would be the Scluirnliorsl and Ciiciscfwn It may be taken for 
certain that neither of these ships, the sole resource of Germany, would 
expose themselves to the is-inch batteries of the “Rs”, who would 
shatter them, 

* titi. 413 
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(5) Besides the “Rs” thus prepared, a dozen mine-bumpers should 
be prepared Kindly let me have designs These vessels should be of 
sufficiently deep draught to cover the “Rs” when they follow, and be 
woiked by a small engine-room party from the stern They would 
have a heavy fore-end to take the shock of any exploding mme One 
would diiectly precede each of die “Rs” Perhaps this requirement 
may be reduced, as the ships will go line ahead I can form no picture 
of these mine-bumpers, but one must expect two or three rows of 
mines to be encountered, each of which might knock out one It may 
be that ordinary merchant ships could be used for the purpose, being 
strengthened accordingly 

(6) Besides the above, it will be necessary to carry a three months, 
reasonable supply of oil for the whole expeditionary fleet For this 
purpose till tic-back blistered tankers must be provided capable of 
going at least 12 knots. 12 knots may be considered provisionally as 
the speed of the passage, but better if possible. 

Part II 

(1) The objective is the command of die particular theatre [the 
Baltic], which will be secured by the placing [in it] of a battle squadron 
which the enemy heavy ships dare not engage Around this battle 
squadron the light foices will act It is suggested that three io,ooo-ton 
8-inch-gun cruisers and two 6-mch should form the cruiser squadion, 
together with two flotillas of the strongest combat destroyers, a 
detachment of submarines, and a considerable contingent of ancillary 
craft, including, if possible, depot ships and a fleet repair vessel 

(2) On the approved date the “Catherine” fleet would traverse the 
passage by night or day, as judged expedient, usmg, if desired, smoke- 
screens The destroyers would sweep ahead of the fleet, the mine- 
bumpers would precede the “Rs”, and the cruisers and lighter vessels 
would follow in their wake All existing apparatus of paravanes and 
other precautions can be added It ought therefore to be possible to 
overcome the mining danger, and there are no guns to bar the channel 
A heavy attack from the air must be countered by the combined 
battel les of the fleet 

Note An aircraft-carrier could be sent m at the same time, and 
kept supplied with reliefs of airciaft reaching it by flight. 

Part III 

It is not necessary to enlarge on the strategic advantages of securmg 
the command of this theatre It is the supreme naval offensive open 
to the Royal Navy The isolation of Germany from Scandinavia 
would iiitcicept the supphes of iron ore and food and all other trade. 
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The arrival of this fleet m the tlieatrc and the establishment of command 
would probably determine the action of the vScandinavian States They 
could be brought in on our side; in wliith case a convenient base could 
be found capable of being supplied overland The difficulty is that 
until we get there they do not dare, bur the three months’ oil supply 
should give the necessary margin, and if the worst comes to the worst 
It IS not seen wliy the fleet sJiould not return as it came The presence 
of tins fleet m the tlie.itrc would hold all enemy forces on the spot 
They would not dare to send them on the trade routes, except as a 
measure of despair. They would have to arm the whole northern 
shore against bombardment, or possibly even, if the alliance of the 
Scandinavian Powers was obtained, military descents. The influence 
of this mnveiucnt upon Russia would be far-rcachmg, but we cannot 
count on this. 

Secrecy is essential, as surprise must play its full part. For this purpose 
the term “Catlieiine” will always be used m speaking of the operation 
The caissons will be explained as “additional blisters’ The strcngtlicn- 
mg of the turtle-decks is normal A A precaution 

I commend these ideas to your stuily, hoping that the intention will 
be to solve the difficulties. 

w s. c. 


APPENDIX H 

NEW CON.STRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION* 

Fint Lord to Pint Sea Lord and othm () lolwr 8, 1939 

1. It IS far more unpoitant to have some ships to fight with, aiul to 
have sliips that Parliament has paid for delivered to elate, tliaii to 
squander effort upon remote constitution whitli lias ni> relation to 
our dangers ' 

3 A supreme effoit must be maelc to fimsli Ktn^^ Ckor^e V and 
Prince of Wales by their contract dates Tlic peace-time h.ihit of con- 
tractors in booking orders and cxeeutiiig tliciu wiieii they please 
cannot be allowed to eoiuiiuie m time of war Advise me of ebe 
penalties that may be enforced, in orde'r that a ease may be stated, if 
necessary, to the Law Officers of the C.rown. Advise me also of the 
limiting factors I suppose, as usual, the gun-mnuiitiiigs It must be 
considered a maiked failure by all concerned if tliese ships are not 
finished by their contract dates I will myself inquire on f iiday next 
into the condition of each of these ships, and will see the contractors 
person.illy at the Admiralty in your pieseiiee Pray arrange these 
mccniigs from S p m. onwards It is no use ilie eoiuiaetors saying it 
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cannot be done I have seen it done when full pressure is applied and 
every resource and contrivance utihscd In short, we must have 
KGV.hy July 1940, and P 0/ IV. three months later. The ships we 
need to win the war with must be in commission in 1940 
Pray throw yourselves mto this and give me your aid to smooth 
away the obstacles 

3 The above remarks apply also to the aircraft-carriers. Illustrious 
IS to be five months late, and we know what that means Victorious is 
even to be nine months late. Formtdahle, from the 1937 programme, is 
SIX months late, and Indotnitahh five months late All these ships will 
be wanted to take part in the war, and not merely to sail the seas — 
perhaps under the German flag (') — after it is over. Let me appeal to 
you to make this go. The later construction of aircraft-carriers will 
not save us if we are beaten in 1940 

4. Thirdly, there are the cruisers Look, for example, at the Dido, 
which was contracted to be fimshed m June 1939 and is now offered 
to us in August 1940 What is the explanation of this fiasco^ 

5. We have at this moment to distinguish carefully between running 
an industry or a profession and winnmg the war. The skilled labour 
employed upon vessels which cannot complete during 1940 should, so 
far as is necessary or practicable, be shifted on to those that can com- 
plete in 1940 Special arrangements must be made as required to 
transfer the workmen from the later ships to those that are needed for 
the fighting All ships finishing in 1941 fall into the shade, and those 
of 1942 into the darkness. We must keep the superiority 111 1940 

6 The same prmciples apply even more strongly to destroyers and 
light craft, but these seem to be gomg on pretty well, and I have not 
yet had time to look in detail into their finishing dates But we most 
urgently require two new battleslups, four aircraft-carriers, and a dozen 
cruisers commissioned and at work before the end of 1940. 

***** 

First Lord to First Sea Lord October 21, 1939 

I address this to you alone, because together we can do what is 
needful 

We must have a certain number of capital ships that are not afraid 
of a chance air-bomb We have been able to protect them by bulges 
and Asdics against the U-boats We must have them made secure 
against the air It is quite true that it may well be a hundred to one 
against a hit with a heavy ait-torpedo upon a ship, but the chance is 
always there, and the disproportion is gnevous Like a hero being 
stung by a malarious mosquito' We must work up to the old idea of 
a ship fit to he the line against whatever may be coming 

To come to the point. I want four or five ships made mto tortoises 
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that wc can put where we like and go to sleep content. There may be 
other types which will play their parts ui the outer oceans; but we 
cannot go on without a squadron of heavy ships that can stand up to 
the battery from the air. 

I wrote you this morning about the Queen Elizabeth But we must 
make at least five other ships air-proof— i e , not afraid of a tliousand- 
pound armour-piercing bomb, if by chance it should hit from ten 
thousand feet This is not so large a structural rearrangement as might 
appear You have got to pull a couple of turrets out of them, saving 
at least two thousand tons, and this two thousand tons has to be laid 
out in flat armour of .six or seven niches, as high as possible, liaving 
rcgaid to stability. The blank spaces of the turrets must be filled with 
A.A guns TIus means going down from eight gims to four But 
surely four 15-iiich can wipe out Schamhorst or Gneiscitau Before the 
new German battleslnp arrives we must have Kint^ Geort^c V and 
Prince of Wales Let us therefore concentrate on Jiaving five or six 
vessels which are not afraid of the air, and therefore can work in 
narrow waters, and keep the high-class stuff for the outer oceans Pull 
the guns out and plaster the decks with steel Tins is the war proposi- 
tion of 1940 

How are you going to get these ships into dockyards’ hands with 
ill your other troubles? 

Do not let us worry about the look of the ship Pull the super- 
imposed turrets out of them Do one at Plymouth, one at Portsmouth, 
two on the Clyde, and one on the Tyne These four-gun ships could 
be worked up to a very fine battery if the gunnery experts tlirew them- 
selves into it. But' above all they must bristle with A.A , and they 
must swim or float wherever they choose. Here is the war motif of 
1940, and we now have the tune. 

How all this reinforces our need for armoured ammunition ships, 
and armoured oilers, is easily seen In all this wc liavc not got to think 
so much of a sea action as of sea-power maintained 111 the teeth of air 
attack 

All this ought to be put m motion Monday, and enough informa- 
tion should be provided to enable us to take far-rcacliing decisions not 
later than Thursday On that day let us liavc Controller, D NC, 
and D N O and shift our fighting front from the side of ilic ship to 
the top. 

It looks to me as if the war would la^ through the winter, with token 
fighting in all spheres, but that it will begin with mortal intensity in the 
spring 

Remember no one can gainsay what wc together decide 

W. S. C. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMMES, i939-i940 

(exclusive of light coastal craft) 
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(c) Fifty-eight corvettes ordered but not laid down on 3 9 39. 

(d) Ordered but not laid down on 3 9 39 

(e) H M S Vanguard 

(/) Twenty-seven of these were later named frigates 
(g) Six destroyers binldmg for Brazil and taken over. 
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FLEET BASES* 

First Lord to D.C.N S {to iniliate action as last para^^raph) 

and others l.xi 39 

It was arranged at a conference between the First Lord, the First Sea 
Lord, and the C,-in-C. on Nchon, October 31, 1939, that the following 
arrangements should be made at Fleet bases: 

I. Scapa cannot be available, except as a luomentary refuelling base 
for the Fleet, before the spang Work is however to proceed with all 
possible speed upon — 

(fl) Blockships in the exposed chaimcls. 

(6) Doubling the nets and placing them specially wherever required 
They are to be at least as numerous and extensive as m the 
last war, plus the fact that the modern net is bettci The 
routine of the gates is to be studied afresh with a view to 
biiefer openings and gieatcr security 

(c) Tlie trawler and drifter fleet on the scale used m the Great War 

IS to be earmarked for Scapa, and its disposition carefully con- 
sidered by Plans Division. However, all these trawlers and 
drifters will bo available for the Foi ih until it is time to use 
Scapa as a mam base, 1 e., not before the end of February 1940. 

(d) The work on the hutments is to proceed without intermission, 

(e) Gun-platforms arc to be made m concrete for the whole of the 

eighty guns contemplated for the defence of Scapa. The work 
on these is to proceed throughout the winter, hut the guns 
will not be moved there or mounted until the spring, 
when everything must be ready for them 

(/) The aerodromes at Wick arc to be increased to take four 
squadrons 

(g) The R.D F work is to be gone on with, but must take its turn 
with more urgent work 

Meanwhile Scapa can be used as a destroyer refuelling base, and the 
camouflaging of the oil tanks and the creation of dummy oil tanks 
should proceed as arranged Staff at Scapa is not to be diminished, but 
there is no need to add to the oil storage there beyond the 120,000 tons 
already provided, The men now making the underground storage 
can be used for other woik of a more urgent nature, even within the 
recent Board decision. 

* See p 443 
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2. Loch, Ewe Port A is to be itiaintamed iii its present position, 
with its existing staff A permanent boom and net is to be provided 
even before the Scapa nets are completed The freshwater pipe is to 
be finished and any mmor measures taken to render this base con- 
venient as a concealed resting-place for the Fleet from time to time. 

3 Rosyth IS to be the main operational base of the Fleet, and every- 
thing IS to be done to bring it to the highest possible efficiency Any 
improvements in the nets should be made with first priority. The 
balloons must be supplied so as to give effective cover against low- 
flying attack to the anchorage below the bridge. The twenty-four 
3 7 guns and the four Bofors which were lately moved to the Clyde 
arc to travel back, battery by battery, in the next four days to the 
Forth, begiiming after the Fleet has left the Clyde It is not desired 
that this move should appear to be hurried, and the batteries may 
move as convenient and in a leisurely manner, provided that all are m 
their stations at the Forth within five days from the date of this minute. 
Strenuous effort with the highest priority for the R D F installations 
which cover Rosyth must be forthcoming Air Vice-Marshal 
Dowding IS to-day conferring with the C -m-C Home Fleet upon the 
support which can be forthcoming from A D G B The arrangement 
previously reached with the Air Ministry must be regarded as the 
minimum, and it is hoped that at least six squadrons will be able to 
come into action on the first occasion the Fleet uses this base. 

D C N S will kindly find out the upshot of the conference between 
the C -m-C and Vice-Marshal Dowdmg and report the results. We 
must certainly look forward to the Fleet being attacked as soon as it 
reaches the Forth, and all must be ready for that Thereafter this base 
will continue to be worked up ui every way until it is a place where 
the strong ships of the Fleet can rest in security Special arrangements 
must be made to co-ordmate the fire of the ships with that of the shore 
batteries, observing that a 72-gun concentration should be possible over 
the anchorage 

4. The sixteen balloons now disposed at the Clyde should not be 
removed, as they will tend to mislead the enemy upon our intentions 

I should be glad if D C N S will vet this mmute and make sure it is 
correct and solid m every detail, and, after obtainmg the assent of the 
1st S L , make it operative in all departments. 

W. S. C. 

First Lord to First Sea Lord 3 i 4-0 

Scapa Defences 

I When in September we undertook to man the Scapa batteries, 
etc , the numbers of Marmes required were estimated at 3,000. This 
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has now grown successively by War Office estimates to 6,000, to 7,000 
to 10,000, or even 11,000. Of course, such figures arc entirely beyond 
die capacity of the Royal Marines to supply. 

2 Moreover, the training of die Royal Marines “hostilities only’’ 
men can only begin after Marcli i, when the necessary facilities cm 
be given hy the Aimy. Nothing had, in fact, been done since Septem- 
ber except to gather together the nucleus of officers and N C O.s with 
about 800 men These can readily be used by us either for the 
Marine striking force or the mobile defence force 

The War Office, on die other lund, have a surplus of trained men 
in their pools, and seem prepared to man the guns at Scapa as they 
arc mounted at the rate of sixteen a month. As we want to use the 
base from March onwards, it is certain that tins is tlic best way m which 
die need can be met 

3 If by any chance the War Office do not wish to resume the 
responsibility, then we must demand from them the training facilities 
from February i and their full assistance with all the technical ratings 
we cannot supply; and also make arrangements for the gradual handing 
over of the staff It is clear, however, that the right thing is for them 
to do It, and we must press them hard 

4 I do not wish the Admiralty to make too great a demand upon 
the At my It would seem that the numbers required could be sub- 
stantially reduced if ccttaiii tolerances were allowed The figure of 
thirty men per gun and fourteen per searchlight is mtcnclcd to enable 
every gun and searchlight to ho continuously manned at full stiength, 
night and day, all the year round But die Fleet will often be at sea, 
when a lower scale of readiness could he accepted Moreover, one 
would not expect the guns to be continuously in action for very 
prolonged attack If these attacks were made the Fleet would surely 
put to sea It IS a question whether the highest readiness might not be 
confined to a proportion of the guns, the others having a somewhat 
longer notice 

5. Is It really necessary to have 108 anti-aircraft lights? Is it likely 
that an enemy making an attack upon the Fleet at this great distance 
would do It by night^ All their attacks up to the present have been by 
day, and it is only by day that precise taigers can be hit 

6. When the Fleet is ready to use .Scapa we muse shift a large propor- 
tion, preferably half, of the guns and complements from Rosyth We 
cannot claim to keep both going at the same time on the lughcsi scale. 
Here is another economy. 

7 It is suggested, therefore, by me drat 5,000 men should be alloctcd 
to the .Scapa defences, and that the (loiiim.iiidc“r sliould be told to 
work ujr gradually the finest show of gun-power he can develop by 
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carefully studying local refinements winch deal with each particular 
battery and post 

8 For a place like Scapa, with all this strong personnel on the spot, 
parachute landings or raids from U-boats may be considered most 
unlikely There is therefore no need to have a battalion m addition 
to the artillciy i egiments The Commander should make arrangements 
to have a sufficient emergency party ready to deal with any such small 
and improbable contingencies 

9. The case is different with the Shetlands, where we should be all 
the better for a battalion, though this need not be equipped on the 
Western Front scale. 

w. s. c. 


APPENDIX K 

NAVAL AID TO TURKEY* 

NOTE BY THE FIRST LORD OP THE ADMIRALTY, 
NOVEMBER I, 1939 

The First Sea Lord and I received General Orbay this afternoon, 
and informed him as follows* 

In the event of Turkey bemg menaced by Russia His Majesty’s 
Government would be disposed, upon Turkish invitation and in 
certain circumstances, to come to the aid of Turkey with naval forces 
superior to those of Russia in the Black Sea. Foi this purpose it was 
necessary that the anti-submarine and anti-aircraft defences of the Gulf 
of Smyrna and the Gulf of Ismid should be developed, British technical 
officers being lent if necessary These precautions would be additional 
to the existing plans for placing anti-submarine nets in the Dardanelles 
and ill the Bosphorus 

We weie not now making a promise or entering into any military 
engagement, and it was probable that the contingency would not 
arise We hoped that Russia would maintain a strict neutrality, or 
even possibly become friendly. However, if Turkey felt herself m 
danger, and asked for British naval assistance, we w'ould then discuss 
the situation with her in the light of the Mediterranean situation and 
of die attitude of Italy, with the desire to enter into a formal engage- 
ment It might be that the arrival of the British Fleet at Smyrna would 
in Itself prevent Russia from proceeding to extremities, and that the 
advance of the British Fleet to the Gulf of Ismid would prevent a 
military descent by Russia on the mouth of the Bosphorus. At any 

* See p 40a. 
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rate, it would be from this position that the operations necessary to 
establish the command of the Black Sea would be undertaken 

General Orbay expressed himself extremely gratified at this state- 
ment, He said that he understood perfectly there was no engagement. 
He would report to his Government on his return, and the necessary 
preparatory arrangements at the bases would be undertaken. 

I did not attempt to enter into thejundical aspect, as that would no 
doubt be thrashed out should we ever reach the stage where a formal 
Convention had to be drawn up It was assumed that Turkey would 
ask for British aid only in circumstances when she felt herself in grave 
danger, or had actually become a belligerent. 


APPENDIX L 

THE BLACK-OUT* 

NOTE BY THE FIRST LORD OF TUE ADMIRALTY, 
NOVEMBER 20, 1939 

I. I venture to suggest to my colleagues that when the present 
moon begins to wane the black-out system should be modified to a 
sensible dcgicc We know that it is not the present policy of the 
German Government to indulge in indiscriminate bombing in England 
or France, and it is certainly not their interest to bomb any but a 
military objective. The bombing of military objectives can best be 
achieved, and probably only be achieved, by daylight or in moonlight. 
Should they change this policy, or should a raid be signalled, we could 
extinguish our lights again. It should have been possible by this time to 
have made arrangements to extinguish the street lighting on a Yellow 
Warning However, so far as night bombing for the mere purpose of 
killing civilians is concerned, it is easy to find London by directional 
bearing and the map whether the city is lighted or not. There is no 
need to have the “rosy glow” as a guide, and it would not be a guide if 
It were extinguished before the raiders leave the sea. But there is not 
much in it anyway 

2 Tliere is, of course, no need to turn on the full peace-time strect- 
hglitiiig There are many modified forms The system in force m 
the streets of Pans is practical and effective. You can see six hundred 
yards The streets are light enough to drive about with safety, and 
yet much dimmer than in time of peace 

3 The penalty wc pay for the present methods is very heavy First, 
the loss of life Secondly, as the Secretary of State for Air has protested, 

* Sec p 438 
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the impediment to munitions output; and also work at the ports, even 
on the west coast Thirdly, the irritating and depressing effect on the 
people, which is a drag upon their war-making capacity, and, because 
thought unreasonable, an injury to the prestige of His Majesty’s 
Government Fourtlily, the anxieties of women and young girls in 
the darkened streets at night or in blacked-out trains. Fifthly, the 
effect on shopping and entertainments. 

I would therefore propose that as from December i: 

(rt) Street-lighting of a dimmed and modified character shall be 
resumed in the cities, towns, and villages. 

(b) Motor-cars and railway trams shall be allowed substantially 
more light, even at some risk. 

(f) The existing restrictions on blacking out houses, to which the 
public have adapted themselves, shall contmue, but that 
vexatious prosecutions for minor infractions shall not be 
instituted (I see in the newspapers that a man was prosecuted 
for smoking a cigarette too brightly at one place, and that a 
woman who turned on the light to tend her baby m a fit 
was fined in another ) 

(d) The grant of these concessions should be accompamed by an 
effective propaganda, continuously delivered by the broad- 
cast, and handed out to motorists at all refuelling stations, 
that on an air-raid warning all motorists should immediately 
stop their cars and extinguish their lights, and that all other 
lights should be extinguished. Severe examples should be 
made of persons who, after a warning has been sounded, 
show any light 

4 Under these conditions we might face the chances of the next 
three winter months, in which there is so much mist and fog We 
can always revert to the existing practice if the war flares up, or if we 
do anything to provoke reprisals. 
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A NOTE ON THE MEASURES AGAINST THE 
MAGNETIC MINE* 

Although tlic general cliaracteiisties of inagiietie fiuiig-dcviccs for 
tiiiiics and torpedoes wore well understood htfoie the outbreak of 
war, the details of the particular mine developed by the Germans 
could not then be known. It was only aftci tlio rccovciy of a specimen 
It Shocbiu yiicss on November 23, 193^, that we could apply the 
Liiowlcdgc derived fiom past icscarch to the iimncdiate development 
of suitable counter-measures 

The first need was for new methods of mmesvveeping, the second 
Was to provide passive means of defence for all ships against mines in 
tinswcpt or nnpcrfcctly-swept channels Both these problems were 
effectively solved, and the technical mcasuies adopted m the earlier 
stages of the war are briefly described in the following paiagraphs. 

Active Defence — Miniswi 1 ping Methods 
The MafiucUc Mine 

To sweep a magnetic mine it is necessary to create a magnetic field 
in Its vicinity of sufFicicnt intensity to actuate the firing mechanism 
rncl so detonate it at a safe distance fioin the mincsweepei A design 
for a minc-destnictor ship had been prepared eaily m 1939, and such 
a sliip was now biotight into set vice cvpeinnciitally, fitted with power- 
ful elcctro-magncts capable of detonating a mine ahead of her as she 
advanced. She had some success caily in ip.i-O, but the method was 
not foimd suitable or sufFiciently reliable for huge-stale development. 

At the same time various forms of electric sweep v,cie developed 
for towing by shallow-draft vessels Elettro-inagiietic coils cained 111 
low-flyiiig aircraft were also used, but this metliod prestneed many 
practical diflicultics and involved considciablc risk to the aircraft Of 
all the methods tried that wliicli tame to be kiunsn as the L L sweep 
showed the most promise, and efforts wcie soon concentrated on 
perfecting this Tlie sweeping gear consistecl of long lengths of heavy 
rlectnc cable known as tails, towed by a small vessel, two 01 more 
of which operated together By means of .1 powerful electric current 
passed through these tails at t.iicfully adjusted lime-intei vals mines 
could he detonated at a safe dislantc astttn of the swcc|Kts One of 
the diflitiiltits winch faced the dcsigncis of this equipment was that 

* p.-iSS- 
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of giving the cables buoyancy The problem was solved by the cable 
industry, m the first instance by the use of a “sorbo” rubber sheath, 
but later the methods employed for sealing a tennis-ball were success- 
fully adapted 

By the spring of 1940 the L L sweepers were coming into effective 
operation m increasing numbers Thereafter the problem resolved 
Itself into a battle of wits between the mine-designer and the mine- 
sweeping expert Frequent changes were made by the Germans in the 
characteristics of the mine, each of which was m turn countered by 
readjustment of the mechamsm of the sweep Although the enemy 
had his successes and for a time might hold the initiative, the counter- 
measures invariably overcame his efforts m the end, and frequently 
It was possible to forecast his possible developments and prepare the 
counter in advance Up to the end of the war the L L sweep continued 
to hold Its own as the most effective answer to the purely magnetic 
mine. 

The Acoustic Mine 

In the autumn of 1940 the enemy began to use a new form of mine. 
This was the “acoustic” type, in which the firing mechamsm was 
actuated by the sound of a ship’s propellers travellmg through the 
water We had expected this development earher, and were already 
well prepared for it The solution lay in providing the minesweeper 
with means of emitting a sound of appropriate character and sufficient 
intensity to detonate the mine at a safe distance Of the devices tried 
the most successful was the Kango vibrating hammer, fitted m a 
water-tight container under the keel of the ship Effective results 
depended on finding the correct frequency of vibration, and, as before, 
this could only be achieved quickly by obtaining a specimen of the 
enemy mine Once again we were fortunate, the first acoustic mine 
was detected in October 1940, and in November two were recovered 
intact from the mud flats in die Bristol Channel Thereafter successful 
counter-measures followed swifdy 

Soon It transpired that both acoustic and magnetic firing-devices 
were being used by the enemy in the same mine, which would there- 
fore respond to either impulse In addition, many anti-sweeping 
devices appeared, designed to keep the firing mechamsm mactive 
during the first or any predetermined number of impulses, or for a 
given period of time after the mine was laid Thus a chaimel which 
had been thoroughly swept by our minesweepers, perhaps several 
times, miglip still contain mines winch only “ripened” mto dangerous 
activity later Despite all these fruits of German ingenuity and a severe 
setback in January 1941, when the experimental station on the Solent 
was bombed and many valuable records destroyed, the ceaseless battle 
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of wits continued to develop slowly in our favour. The eventual 
victory was a tribute to the tireless efforts of all concerned. 

Passivi Defencl — Degaussing 

It IS common knowledge that all ships built of steel contain per- 
manent and induced magnetism Tlic resulting magnetic field may be 
strong enough to actuate the firing mccliainsin of a specially designed 
mine laid on the sea-bed, but protection might be afforded by reducing 
the strength of this field. AUtioiigh complete protection lu shallow 
water could never be achieved it was evident that a considerable 
degree of immunity was attainable Before the end of November 1939 
prcliiuiiiary trials at Portsmouth liad shown that a ship’s inagiictisin 
could be reduced by winding coils of cable honzoiUally round the 
hull and passing current throtigli them from the sliip’s own electrical 
supply The Admit airy at once accepted tins principle, any ship with 
electric power could thus be given some measure of protection, and, 
whilst pressing on with further investigation to determine the mote 
precise requirements, no time was lost in making large-scale prepara- 
tions for equipping the Fleet with this form of defence The aim was 
to secure immunity for any ship in dcptlis of water over 10 fathoms, 
whilst mincswecping craft and other small vessels sliould he safe in 
much shallower depths More extensive trials carried out m December 
showed that this “coiling" process would enable a ship to move with 
comparative safety in half the depth of water which would be needed 
without such protection. Moreover, no important interference with 
the ship’s structure and no elaborate mechanism were involved, 
although many ships would require addiuoiial electric power plane. 
As an emergency measure temporary coils could he fitted cxccinally 
on a ship’s hull 111 a few days, but more pennanenc equipment, fitted 
internally, would have to be installed at the first favourable moment. 
Thus 111 the first instance there need he little delay 111 the normal turn- 
round of shipping The process was given the name of “degaussing", 
and an organisation was set up, under Vice-Admiral Laiie-Poolc, to 
supervise the fitting of all ships with tins equipment 
The supply and administrative pioblems involved were immense. 
Investigation showed that whereas the needs of degaussing would 
absorb 1,500 miles of suitable cable every week, the industrial capacity 
of tlie coimtry could only supply about one-third of that amount in 
the first instance. Although our output could be stepped up, this could 
only be done at the expense of other important demands, and the full 
requirements could only be met by large imports of material from 
abroad Furthcimore, trained stalls must he provided at all our ports 
*■0 control the work of filling, deternimc the detailed icquirenicnts for 
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cacli individual ship, and give technical advice to the many local 
authorities concerned with shipping movements All this reters to the 
protection of the great mass of ships comprising the British and AUied 
merchant fleets 

By the first week of 194.0 this organisation was gathering momentum 
At this stage the chief preoccupation was to keep ships movmg to and 
from our ports, particularly the East Coast ports, where the principal 
danger lay All efforts were therefore concentrated on providing 
tcmporaiy coils, and the whole national output of suitable electric 
cable was requisitioned Cable-makers worked mght and day to meet 
the demand Many a ship left port at this time with her hull encased 
in festoons of cable which could not be expected to survive the batter- 
ing of the open sea, but at least she could traverse the dangerous coastal 
waters in safety, and could be refitted before again entering the mined 
area. 


Wiping 

Besides the method descrihed above, another and simpler method 
of degaussing was developed which came to be known as “wiping” 
This pioccss could be completed in a few hours by placing a large cable 
alongside the ship’s hull and passing through it a powerful electric 
current from a shore supply No permanent cables need be fitted to 
the ship, but the process had to be repeated at intervals of a few months. 
This method was not effective for large ships, but its application to the 
great multitude of small coasters which constantly worked in the 
danger zone gave much-needed relief to the orgamsation dealing with 
“coiling” and yielded immense savings in time, material, and labour. 
It was of particular value during the evacuation of Dunkirk, when so 
many small craft of many kinds not normally employed in the open 
sea were working in the shallow waters round the Channel coasts. 


DEGAUSSING OF MERCHANT SHIPS 

MEMORANDUM BY THE FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
MARCH 15, 1940 

Admiralty, March 15, 1940 
My colleagues will be aware that one of our most helpful devices 
for countering the magnetic mine is the demagnetisation or degaussing 
of ships This affords immunity in waters of over 10 fadiotns 

The number of British ships trading to ports in the United Kingdom 
which require to be degaussed is about 4,300 

The work of degaussing began in the middle of January, and by 
the pth of March 321 warships and 312 meichant vessels were com- 
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plcted. 219 warships and approxinutcly 290 merchant vessels were 
]n hand on the same elate 

The supply of cable, which has up to the present governed the rate 
of equipment, is rapidly improving, and it is now the supply of labour 
in the shipyards which is likely to control tlie future rate of progress. 

It would be a substantial advantage it part of the work of degaussing 
of British ships could be placed m foreign yards The numbci of 
neutral ships engaged in trade with this countiy is about 700 Ncutial 
crews, and in particular the crews of Norwegian ships, are beginning 
to be uneasy about the dangers from enemy mines on the trade wa^s 
to our ports. The importance to us of the safety of these neutral ships 
and of the confidence of their crews is a strong argument for disclosing 
CO neutral countries the tcehmcal information wliicli they require to 
demagnetise their ships which trade with this country 

Against the substantial advantages of arranging for some British 
ships to be demagnetised in foreign yards and of extending demag- 
netisation to neutral ships must be set any disadvantages of a loss of 
secrecy. If the enemy is informed of tlie measures which we aic 
taking, he may (n) lucrcase the sensitivity of liis mines, or he mav 
(ii) mix mines of opposite polarity in the same field If secrecy could 
be preserved its advantage would be to delay tlicse reactions of the 
enemy But technical details of our degaussing equipment have had 
to be given to all sliip-repairing fn nis 111 this country Information 
which has been so widely distributed almost certainly becomes quickly 
known to the enemy 

Moreover, {a) and (i) liavc the disadvantages to the eneiu\ that — 

(d) would make the mines easier to sweep and reduce the damage 
to non-degaussed ships by placing the explosion further 
forward or even ahead of the ships; and 

(h) reversal of polarity would only be effective against certain ships 
winch are difficult to demagnetise tliorouglily, and would 
also require a sensitive setting of the mine 

The above position has altered since the arrival of the Qiici’ii 1 lizobcilt 
at New York and the subsequent publicity given to the subject m the 
Press The enemy now knows the nature of tlie protective measures 
we arc taking, and, knowing the mechanism of his own mine, it will 
not be difficult for lum to deduce the manner m which degaussing 
operates. He can therefore now adopt any couiUer-measurcs witliin 
his power The Press notices have had the further effect of increasing 
demands for information from neutrals, and to contimic to refuse such 
information conflicts with our general policy of ciicour.iging neutral 
ships to trade in this country 
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It is considered therefore by my advisers that we shall not be losing 
an advantage of any great importance by ceasing to treat the informa- 
tion as secret 

The Admiralty recommend therefore — 

(i) that shipyards m neutral countries be used, if necessary, to sup- 

plement resources in tbs country for the degaussing of 
British merchant slnps, 

(ii) that technical information of our methods of demagnetisation 

be supplied as and when necessary to neutral countries for 
the degaussing of neutral ships trading with this country 

W S C. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE WAR DIARY OF U 47, 
NOVEMBER 28, 1939* 


28 II 39 
German Time 
1245 Eos" 60° 25' N. 
01° E 

1249. Wind NNW 10-9 
Sea 8 
Cloudy 

1334 60° 24' N. 

01° 17' E. 


1403. 

1420. 


1451. 


Masts in sight bearing 120° (true). 

I recognise a cruiser of the “London” class. 


Range 8 hm [approx 880 yds ] Esti- 
mated speed of cruiser 8 knots i torpedo 
fired from No 3 tube 
After I min 26 secs, an explosion heard 
I can see the damage caused by the hit, aft 
of the fumiel The upper deck is buckled 
and torn The starboard torpedo-tube 
mountmg is twisted backwards over the 
ship side The aircraft is resting on the 
tail imit The cruiser appears to have a 
5° list to starboard, as she disappears on a 
reciprocal course into a ram squall 
Surfaced Set off m pursuit 
Cruiser again in sight bearing 090° 

I dive to close her, but she disappears la 
another rain squall 

Surfaced and searched the area, but she 
could not be found. 


* See p 147. 
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On 29.x1.39 the following entry was made in the war diary of 
Admiral Docnitz' "Following the report that U.47 had torpedoed a 
cruiser, Propaganda claimed a sinking. From the service-man’s point 
of view such inaccuiacics and exaggerations arc undesirable ’’ 


APPENDIX O 

CULTIVATOR No. 6* 

During these months of suspense and analysis I gave much thought 
and compelled much eilort to the development of an idea which I 
thought might be helpful to the great battle when it began For 
secrecy’s sake this was called "White Rabbit No 6”, later changed 
to "Cultivator No 6’’ It was a method of imparting to our armies a 
means of advance up to and through the hostile lines without undue 
or prohibitive casualties, I believed that a mathmc could be made 
which would cut a groove in the earth sufficiently deep and broad 
through which assaulting infantry and presently assaulting tanks could 
advance m comparative safety across No-man’ s-land and wire entangle- 
ments and come to grips with the enemy m his defences on equal terms 
and in superior strength, It was necessary that the machine cutting 
this trench should advance at sufficient speed to cross the distance 
between the two front lines during the hours of datkness I hoped for 
a speed of three or four m.p h., but even half a mile would be enough. 
If this method could be applied upon a fiont of perhaps twenty or 
twenty-five miles, for wluch two or three hundred trench-cutters 
might suffice, dawn would find an overwhelming force of determined 
infantry established on and in the German defences, with hundreds of 
lines-of-communication trenches stretching back behind them, along 
which reinforcements and supplies could flow Thus we should estab- 
lish ourselves m the enemy s front line by surprise and with little 
loss This process could be repeated indefinitely 

When I had had the first tank made twenty-five years before, I turned 
to Tennyson d’Eyncourt, Director of Naval Construction, to solve the 
problem Accordingly I broached the subject in November to .Sir 
Stanley Goodall, who now held this most important office, and one 
of his ablest assistants, Mr Flopkins, was put in charge, with a grant 
of ^100,000 for experiments The design and manufacture of a work- 
ing model was completed 111 six weeks by Messrs Ruston-Bucyrus, of 
Lincoln This suggestive little machine, about tliicc feet long, per- 
formed excellently m the Admiialty basement on a floor of sand. 

* See p 497. 
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Having obtained the active support of the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, General Ironside, and other British mihtary experts, I invited the 
Prime Minister and several of his colleagues to a demonstration Later 
I took It over to France and exhibited it both to General Gamelm and 
later on to General Georges, who expressed approvmg mterest. On 
December 6 I was assured that immediate orders and absolute priority 
would produce two hundred of these machines by March 1941, At 
the same time it was suggested that a bigger machine might ig a 
trench wide enough for tanks. 

On February 7, 1940, Cabmet and Treasury approval were given 
for the construction of two hundred narrow “infantry” and forty wide 
“officer” machines. The design was so novel that trial units of the 
main components had first to be built. In April a hitch occurred We 
had hitherto relied on a single Merlm-Manne type of engme, but now 
the Air Mimstry wanted all these, and another heavier and larger 
engine had to be accepted mstead. The machine m its final form 
weighed over a hundred tons, was seventy-seven feet long and eight 
feet high. This mammoth mole could cut in loam a trench five 
feet deep and seven and a half feet wide at half a mile an hour, involving 
the movement of eight thousand tons of soil. In March 1940 the whole 
process of manufacture was transferred to a special department of the 
Mimstry of Simply The utmost secrecy was mamtained by the three 
hundred and nfty firms involved m making the separate parts, or in 
assembling them at selected centres. Geological analysis was made of 
the soil of Nortliern France and Belgium, and several suitable areas 
were found where the machine could be used as part of a great offensive 
battle plan. 

But all this labour, requiring at every stage so many people to be 
convinced or persuaded, led to nothmg. A very different form of war- 
fare was soon to descend upon us hke an avalanche, sweepmg all before 
It. As will presently be seen, I lost no time m casting aside these 
elaborate plans and releasing the resources they involved. A few 
specimens alone were fimshed and preserved for some special tactical 
problem or for cutting emergency anti-tank obstacles By May 1943 
we had only the pilot model, four narrow and five wide machines 
made or making After seeing the full-sized pilot model perform with 
astomshing efficiency, I minuted, “Cancel and wind up the four of 
the five ‘officer’ type, but keep the four ‘infantry’ type m good order. 
Their turn may come ” These survivors were kept m store until the 
summer of 1945, when, the Siegfried hne being pierced by other 
methods, all except one were dismantled Such was the tale of 
“Cultivator No. 6^. I am responsible but impcmtcnt. 

W. S. C. 
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BRITISH MERCHANT VESSELS LOST BY ENEMY ACTION DURING THE FIRST 
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All these ships were sunk or seized by Germany in Norwegian ports. 
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OPERATION “ROYAL MARINE”* 

NOTE BY THE FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY 

March 4, 1940 

I . It -will be possible to begin the naval operation at any time at 
24 hours’ notice after March 12. At that time there will, as plamied, 
be available 2,000 fluvial mines of the naval type, comprising three 
variants. Thereafter a regular minimum supply of 1,000 per week 
has been arranged The detachment of British sailors is on the spot, 
and the material is ready All local arrangements have been made with 
the French through General Gamehn and Admiral Darlan These 
mines wiU, it is behoved, affect the nver for the first hundred miles 
below Karlsruhe There is always risk m keeping men and peculiar 
material teed-up so close (4-6 miles) to the enemy’s front, although 
withm the Maginot Lme The nver is reported to be in perfect order 
this month It will probably be deepened by the melting of the snows 
in April, mvolving some lengthening of the mine-tails, also the flow 
from the tributaries may be temporarily stopped, or even reversed 
2. The Air Force will not be ready till the moon is again good in 
mid-Apnl Therefore, unless our hand is forced by events, it would 
seem better to wait till then, so as to mfest the whole river simul- 
taneously, and thus also confuse the points of naval defiarture By 
rmd-April the Air Force should have a good supply of mines, which 
could be laid every mght during the moon in the reaches between 
Bingen and Coblentz AH mines of both classes wfll become harmless 
before reaching the Dutch frontier Before the end of April it is hoped 
that a supply of the special mines for the still-water canals may be 
ready, and by the May moon the mines for the mouths of the rivers 
flowmg into the Heligoland Bight should be at hand. 

3 Thus tins whole considerable mimng campaign could be brought 
mto being on the foUowmg time-table 

£)ay I — Issue of proclamation reciting the character of the German 
attacks on the British coasts, shipping, and river-mouths, and declaring 
that henceforth (wlnle this continues) the Rhine is a mmed and for- 
bidden area, and giving neutrals and civilians twenty-four hours’ 
notice to desist from using it or crossing it 

Day 2. — After mghtfall deposit as many mines as possible by both 
methods, and keep tins up mght after night The supply by that time 
should be such as to keep all methods of discharge fully employed. 
*Sco p J17. 
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Day 28 — Begin the laying of the mines m the still-water canals and 
river-mouths, thereafter keeping the whole process working, as oppor- 
tunity serves, until the kind of attacks to which we are being subjected 
are brought to an end by the enemy, or other results obtained 

4. The decisions m principle required arc: 

(a) Is this method of warfare justified and expedient in present 
circumstances? 

(t) Must warning be given beforehand, observmg that the first 
shock of surprise will be lost? However, this is not considered 
decisive, as the object is to prevent the use of the river and 
inland waterways rather than mere destruction. 

(c) Should we wait nil the Air Force arc ready, or begin the naval 

action as soon as possible after March 12? 

(d) What reprisals, if any, may be expected, observing that thsre 

IS no natural or economic feature m France or Great Britain 
in any way comparable with the RJunc, except our coastal 
approaches, which are already beset, 

5. It is desirable that the Fifth Sea Lord, who has the operation in 
charge, should go to Pans on Thursday, concert the details finally, and 
ascertain the reactions of the French Government From the attitude 
of M. Daladier, General Gamehn, and Admiral Darlan it is thought 
these will be highly favourable. 
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NAVAL LOSSES IN 
THE NORWEGIAN CAMPAIGN* 

GERMAN NAVAL LOSSES, APRIL-JUNE 1940 

SHIPS SUNK 


Name 

Type 


Cause 

Bluecher . . 

8-inch Cruiser . . 


Torpedo and gunfire by Norwegian 

Karlsruhe . . 

Light Cruiser .. 

« • 

coast defences, Oslo, April p 

Torpedoed by submarine Triianl in 

Koenl£sberg . . 

Light Cruiser 

• • 

Kattegat, April 9 

Bombed by Fleet Air Arm, Bergen, 

flriimnier . , 

Gunnery Training Ship 

April 10 

Torpedoed in Kattegat by submarine. 

Wilhelm HeiiJIiuifip 

Destroyer .. 

• * 

April 

Torpedoed First attack on Narvik, 

Anion Schmit 

<« 

• * 

April to 

Hans Ludemaiin . 

!• 

• * 


Geor^ Thiele 

»» 

• » 


Bernd von Annin 



Destroyed by torpedo or gunfire 

Wolf Zenker 

•t • • 


Second attack on Narvik, April 13 
> (five of these were damaged m the 

Erich Celse *. 

.. 

• • 

fust attack on April lo) 

Erieh Koellner 

•» 

•• 


Hermann Kiinne . , 

It •• 

*• 


Dieter von Roeder 

l» •• 


- 

Numbers 44 * 64,49* 



Vanous 3 off Norway, j in North 

l. so, S 4 . 14 | 13 

U-boats . 

• « 

Albatross 

Torpedo-boat 


Sea 

Wrecked, Oslo, April 9 


In addition, thtce minesweepers, two patrol craft, eleven transports, and four fleet 
auxiliaries were sunk. 


* See p. 591 
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SHIPS DAMAGED 


Name 

Type 

Cause 

Giieiseiiau 

Battlc-crwser 

•• 

Action with Renown, April 9 Tor- 
pedoed by submarine Clyde, June 
20 

Schanihorst 

Battlc-tniiser . . 

• • 

Torpedoed by ^dcnjla, June 8 

Hipper 

8-tncli Cruiser , 


Action with Glowworm, April 8 

Liietsow . . 

Pocket-Lattlc^lup 

• 

Action with coastal batteries, Oslo, 
April Q Torpedoed by submariiu. 
Sj}C(irJisJi, Kattegat, April ii 

Etnden 

Light Cruiser , . 

• 

Action with coastal batteries, Oslo, 
April 9 

Breinse 

Gunnery Training Ship 

Action with coastal batteries, Bergen, 
April 9 

In addition, two transports were damaged and 

one captured 

SHIPS OUT OF ACTION DURING THE WHOLE PERIOD 

Name 

Type 

Cause 

Admiral Silieer 

Pockct-l attitsliip 


Engint repairs 

Leipzig 

Liglit Cruiser 


Torptdo damage repairs 

GERMAN FLEET ON JUNE 30, 1940 

Type 

LJJicftue 


Remarbs 

Battle-cruisers 

Nil 


5t/irtrH/ior5Mnci QuhCHini damaged 

Pockct-battleships 

Nil 

•• 

Admiral Schcer under repair Ludzaw 
damaged 

8-inch Cruiser 

Hipper . . , , 



Light Cruisers , 

Koelii, Nuernberg 


Leipzig and Emden damaged 

Destroyers . . 

Schocmaivi, Lorfy, 
Galster 

Ibn, 

Six others under repair 

Torpedo-boats 

Nineteen 

•• 

Six others under repair Eight new 
craft working up 


In addition, the two old battkships and Schkswi^-llolsUiii wort, a\ailablc for 

coast dtfeiicc 
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ALLIED NAVAL LOSSES IN THE NORWEGIAN 
CAMPAIGN 

SHIPS SUNK 


Name 

Type 

Coiise 

Glortinis 

Aircrafc-catncr 

Gunfire, June 9 

IZfliitf’hani . 

C ruistr 

Wrecked, May 17 

Curlctif 

A A Cruiser 

Bombed, May 26 

Biiicni 

Sloop 

Bombed, April 30 

Cloifiifonn 

Destroyer 

Gunfire, April 8 

Giirklici 

•• 

Bombed, April 9 

Hnrdy 

•1 * * 

Gunfire, April 10 

Hunter •• 

u 

Gunfire, April lo 

Afndi 


Bombed, May 3 

Aca<la 

»» * 

Gunfire, June 9 

Ardent 


Gunfire, June 9 

Bison (French) 


Bombed, May 3 

Grom (Polish) 


Bombed, Miy 4 

TIikiIc 

Submarine 

U-boat, April 14 

Tarpon 

• 1 • • 

Unknown, April 23 

Sterlet • • 


Unknown, April 27 

Sent 


Mined, May 5 

Dons (French) 

»» • ♦ 

U-boat, May 14 

Orzel (Polish) 

II • ♦ 

Unknown, June 6 


111 addition, eleven trawlers, one loaded and two empty troop t.ansports, and two 
supply sliips were sunk 


SHIPS DAMAGED 

(iXCLUDING MINOR DAMAGE) 


Nome 

Type 

Cause 

Penelope 

Cruiser 

Groundim;, April il 

Siiffidic 

11 

Bombed, April 17 

Aurora 

II •• • 

Bombed, May 7 

Cura^oa 

A A Cruiser ♦♦ 

Bombed, April 24 

Catro 

,, , . . 

Bombed, May 28 

Limit Berlin (Frciuli) 

C ruiscr 

Bombed, April 19 

Pelican 

Sloop 

Bombed, April 22 

Black Small 

,, , , 

Bombed, April 28 

Holsptir 

Destroyer 

Gunfire, April 10 

Eclipse 

II 

Bombed, April ii 

Punjabi . . . 


Gunfire, April 13 

CoirrtcA. . 


Gunfire, April 13 

EdMlMU . . .1 

If • • • 

Torpedo, April 13 

[lit/ltlaiidcr 

If • » 

Grounding, April 13 

Afaori 


Bombed, May 2 

Somali 

II 

Bombed, May 15 




Sliort titles are frcrjiiently uscJ in tlicsc Memoranda and Minutes 
wlicii addressing iiicintcis of tlic Board of Admiralty or beads of 
departments For tile convenience of tlic reader tlic corresponding 
fa 1 titles arc tabulated below. 

S/i(i)l fills Full filk 

Control! 'r Controller and Tliiid Sea Lord 
Controller MS.R Controller of Mcrcliaiit Sliip-bailding 
Repairs 

D C N S Deputy (later Vice) Chief of Naval Staff 
ACNS. Assistant Chief of Naval Staff 

DNL Director of Naval Intelligence 

DNO Director of Naval Ordnance 

D.TD Director of Trade Division 

DNC. Director of Naval Construction 

D T M. Diiector of Torpedoes and Mining 
DSR Director of ScientiEc Research 



SEPTEMBER 1939 

First Lord to Secretary and to all Departments 4 ix 39 

To avoid confusion, German submarines are always to be described 
officially as U-boats in all official papers and communiques 

First Lord to D.N I and Secretary 6 ix 39 

I. Tins IS an excellent paper, and tbe principles are approved How- 
ever, in the first place (say, September), when losses may be high, it is 
important that you show that we are killing U-boats The policy of 
silence will come down later The daily bulletm prepared by Captain 
Macnamara should, when possible, for the first week be shown to the 
First Lord, but should not be delayed if he is not available It is of the 
highest importance that the Admiralty bulletin should maintam its 
reputation for truthfulness, and the tone should not be forced The 
bulletin of to-day is exactly the right tone 
a When Parliament is sitting, if there is anything worth telling, 
bad or good, the First Lord or Parliamentary Secretary will be disposed 
to make a statement to the House in answer to friendly private-notice 
questions 

These statements should be concerted with the Parliamentary 
Secretary, who advises the First Lord on Parliamentary business 
Sensational or important episodes will require special attention of the 
First Lord or First Sea Lord 

3, Lord Stanhope, as Leader of the House of Lords, should always 
be made acquainted with the substance of any statement to be made 
in the House of Commons upon the course of the naval war 

Moreover, the First Lord wishes that his Private Secretary should 
keep Lord Stanhope informed dunng these early weeks upon matters 
m winch his Lordship may have been interested He should not be 
cut off from the course of events at tlie_Admiralty, with which he 
has been so intimately concerned. 


First Lord to D N 1 . 61x39 

(Secret ) 

What IS the position on the West Coast of Ireland? Are there any 
signs of succouring U-boats in Irish creeks or inlets^ It would seem 
that money should be spent to secure a trustworthy body of Irish 
agents to keep most vigilant watch Has this been done^ Please report 


First Lord to D C N S 01x39 

Kindly give me report on progress of Doter barrage, and repeat 

weekly 
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First Lord to Conti oiler 6 ix 39 

r, Wliat arc we doing about bringing out old mcrcliant ships to 
replace toniiagL losses? How many arc there, and where’ Kindly 
supply lists, witli tonnage Arrangements would have to be made to 
dock and clean all bottoms, othciwisc speed will be grievously cut 
down 

2 I should be glad to leceive proposals for acquiring neutral tonnage 
to the utmost extent. 

First Lord to First Sea Lord, Coiilrollci, and others 6 ix 39 

I It is much too soon to appiovc additional construction of new 
cruisers, which cannot be finished for at least two years, even under 
war conditions. The matter tan be considered during the next three 
months, Now that we are free from all Treaty restrictions, if any 
cruisers are built they should be of a new type, and capable of dominat- 
ing the five German 8-inch cruisers now under construction 
2. Ask the D N C at his coiivenieucc to give me a kgend of a 
14,000- or 15,000-ton cruiser canying 92 guns with good armour 
against 8-inch projectiles, wide radius of action, and superior speed to 
any existing Dentschhind or Gciman H-mch-gun causers It would 
be necessary before building such vessels to carry the United States 
with us 

3 The rest of the programme is approved, as it all bears on U-boat 
hunting and ought to be ready within the year 

Pray let me have approxiimite istiinales of di livery 
4. I shall be very glad to discuss the general qutstioiis of policy 
involved with the Board 

First Laid to Prime Munster 7 ix 39 

It seems most necessary to dull the civil population in completely 
putting out their private lights, and the course hitlicrto (olhnved has 
conduced to this But surely the great installations ot lights controlled 
from two or thiee centres are m a clilferent category 
While enforcing the household bl,ick-outs, why not let the control- 
lable lighting burn until an air-waniiiig is received’ Then when tlic 
hooters sound the whole of these widespiead systems of lighting would 
go out at once together This would reinforce the air-raid warning, 
and when the all-clear was sounded they would all go up together, 
telling everyone Immense mconvemence would be removed, and 
the depressing efiect of needless daikness, and as there are at least ten 
minutes to spate, tlieie would be pKiitv ol time to m.iki the black-out 
complete. 

Unless you have any objection, 1 slioiilcl like to ciicul.Uc this to oui 
colleagues. 
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Dates of Completion for Naval Construction: 

Tabular Statement prepared by Controller 

First Lord to Controller 9 ix.39 

In peace-time vessels are built to keep up the strength of the Navy 
from year to year amid pohtical difficulties. In war-time a definite 
tactical object must mspire aU construction If we take the Navies, 
actual and potential, of Germany and Italy, we can see clearly the 
exact vessels we have to cope with Let me therefore have the com- 
parable flotilla of each of these Powers, actual and prospective, up to 
1941, so far as they are known. Having regard to the U-boat menace, 
luhtch must he expected to renew itself on a much larger scale towards the end 
0/1940, the type of destroyer to be constructed must aim at numbers 
and celerity of construction ratlier than size and power It ought to 
be possible to design destroyers which can be completed m under a 
year, in which case 50 at least should be begun forthwith I am well 
aware of the need of a proportion of flotilla leaders and large destroyers 
capable of ocean service, but the arrival m our Fleet of 50 destroyers of 
the medium emergency type I am contemplating would liberate all 
larger vessels for ocean work and for combat 

Let me have the entire picture of our existing destroyer fleet, apart 
from tlie additions shown on this paper. Until I have acquainted my- 
self with tlie destroyer power I will not try to understand the escort 
vessels, etc. 


First Lord to Controller, DNC, and others ii.ix 39 

The following ideas might be considered before our meeting at 
9 30 Tuesday, September 12 • 

1 Suspend for a year all work on battleships that cannot come into 
action before the end of 1941- This decision to be reviewed every six 
months Concentrate upon King George V, Prince of Wales, and Duke 
of York, and also upon Jellicoe if it can be pulled forward into 1941* 

otherwise suspend. , 1 j 

2 All aircraft-carriers should proceed according to accelerated pro- 


1 Concentrate on the Didos which can be delivered before the end 
of 1941 . By strong administrative action it should be possible to bring 
all the present programme witbn the sacred limit, to wit, ten ships 
No new Didos till this problem has been solved 

4 Fins Please No' This pohey of scattering over the seas weak 

cruisers’^ which can neither fight nor flee the Ger^n 

cruisers-of which they will quite soon have five-should be aban 

doned The idea of two Fijis fighting an 8-mch-gun cruiser will never 
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come off.* All experience shows that a cluster of weak ships will not 
fight one strong one. {Vide the escape of the Goeben across the mouth 
of the Adriatic, August 1914 ) 

5 I was distressed to see that till tlie end of 1940, i.c., sixteen months, 
we only receive ten destroyers, and only seven tbs year, and that there 
is a gulf of nine months before the subsequent six are delivered. How- 
ever, we have taken over the six Brazilians, which arrive during 1940 
and mitigate tliis position. Let us go forward with all these to the 
utmost These sbps called “dcstroycis” have strayed fai in design from 
their original role of “torpedo-boat destroyers’’, in answer to the 
French mosquito flotillas of the nineties They are really small un- 
armoured cruisers with a far heavier stake in men and money than 
their capacity to stand the fire of their equals justifies Nevertheless, 
for combat and for breasting ocean billows they have an indispensable 
part to play 

6 Fast escort vessels I now learn these arc rcaUy medium destroyers 
of 1,000 tons. The whole of tbs class should be pressed forward to 
the utmost 

7 We have also the whale-catcher type — but this is 940 tons, which 
is a great deal where numbers arc required I doubt whether our 
dollars will enable us to place forty of these in the United States It 
would be much better to supplement them by a British-built pro- 
gramme of anothci type. 

8 I would ask that a committee of, say, tlirce sca-officers accustomed 
to flotilla work, plus two technicians, should sit at once to solve the 
following problems. 

An anti-submarine and anti-air vessel which can be built within 
twelve months in many of the small yards of the country One 
hundred should be built if the design is approved The greatest 
simplicity of armament and equipment must be arrived at, and a 
constant eye kept upon mass production rcqinrcincnts The rSIc of 
these vessels is to liberate the destroyers and fast escort vessels for a 
wider tange of action, and to take over the charge of the Narrow 
Seas, the Chaimel, the inshore Western Approaclies, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Red Sea, against subm.irine attack. 

I hazard specifications only to have them vetted and coircctcd by 
the committee, viz . 

500 to 600 tons. 

16 to 18 knots. 

Two caimoiis around 4-mchcs, according as artillery may 

*Tlie Fiji clas^ inouiucd fi-mth gum None the icti, the C-iiuli trulscrj Ajav and 
Achilles later fouglit a successful and gUiriom action v,iih the C.ni/ .S/iee, mounting u-nich 
gum. 
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come to hand fiom any quarter, preferably of course firing 
high angle 
Depth-charges 

No torpedoes, and only moderate range of action. 

These will be deemed the “Cheap and Nasties” (cheaf to us, 
nasty to the U-boats) These ships, bemg built for a particular but 
urgent job, will no doubt be of little value to the Navy when that 
job IS done — but let us get the job done 

9 The submarine programme is approved, as they still have a part 
to play 

I shall be very grateful if you will give me your views on these 
ideas, point by point, to-morrow night. 

First Lord to First Sea Lord, Controller, and others i8 ix 39 

As It is generally impossible to use tlie catapult aircraft m the open 
ocean, but nevertheless they would be a great convenience around the 
Souda American continental promontory, the question arises whether 
landing-grounds or smooth-watei mlets cannot be marked down on 
uninliabitcd tracts or in the lee of islands, upon which aircraft cata- 
pulted from vessels in the neighbourhood could alight, claiming, if 
discovered, nglit of asylum They could then be picked up by the 
cruiser at convenience. Perhaps tins has already been done. 


First Lord to First Sea Lord and others 20,ix 39 

While I greatly desire the strengthening of this place agamst A A. 
attack, and regard it as a matter of extreme urgency, I consider the 
scale of 80 3.7-inch guns goes beyond what is justified, having regard 
to other heavy needs It is altogether out of proportion to lock up 
three regiments of A.A artillery, etc (comprising 6,200 men), tor the 
whole war m Scapa Scapa is no longer the base of the Grand Fleet, 
but only of three or four principal vessels Alternative harbours can 
be used by these The distance from Germany, 430 miles, is consider- 
able We must be very careful not to dissipate our strength unduly m 


passive defence. 

I approve therefore of the 
tlie highest urgency But I 
Admiralty to avoid the long 
Office Ordnance Board 

The second 20 equipments 
needs of Malta, as well as to 
applies still more to the full 
Their destination can only be 


additional 16 3 y-mch as a matter of 
think they should be erected by the 
delays and heavy charges of the War 

should be consideied in relation to the 
the aircraft factories in England This 
scale of 3 7-inch guns, numbering 44- 
coiisidcied m relation to the future war 


need. 
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The light A.A guns seem to he excessive, having regard to the 
heavy pom-pom fire of the Fleet. The scarclilights and oalloons arc 
most necessary, as arc also the two Fighter Squadrons. Do we not 
require a more powerful RD.F. station? And should there not be 
an additional RDF. station on the mainland? 

In tins case die urgency of getting something into position counts 
far more than making large-scale plans for 1940. 

Let me have reduced proposals, with estimates of time and money, 
but without delaying action on the first instalments. 

Also a report of the A A. defences of Malta, and also of Chatham. 

First Lord to First Sea Lord and others 21.IX 39 

It was very pleasant to see the aircraft-carrier Argus in the basin at 
Portsmouth to-day. The boats of this vessel have been sent to the 
C -in-C. Home Fleet, but no doubt they could easily be replaced, and 
various guns could be mounted. We arc told that modern aircraft 
require a larger deck to fly on and off In diat ease, would it not be 
well to build some aircraft suitable for the ship, as these can be made 
much quicker dian a new aircraft-earner? We ought to commission 
Argus as soon as possible, observing that the survivors of Courageous 
arc available Pray consider the steps that should be taken to this end, 

I am told she is a very strong ship underwater, but if not the bulkheads 
could be shored up or otlicrwisc strengthened * 

First Lord to First Sea Lord and others ai.ix 39 

D C.N S and I were much impressed with the so-called Actaeon 
net agamst torpedoes on which the Vernon are keen Tins net was 
introduced at the end of the late war. It is a skirt or petticoat which 
is only clfcctive when tlic vessel is in motion. Tlic Vcnion declare that 
a vessel can steam 18 knots with it on. The Laconia is to be tried out 
with one. The net is of tlnn wire and large mesh It should be easy 
to make in large quantities very quickly I suggest that tins is a matter 
of the highest urgency and significance It should be fitted on merchant 
ships, hners, and also — indeed, above all — upon ships of war having 
solitary missions without destroyer protection Could not a committee 
be formed before the week is out whicli would grip this idea, already 
so far advanced by the naval authorities, and see whether it cannot 
be brought mto the forefront of our immediate war preparations^ If 
It is right It would require a very large-scale application f 

♦The Argus was commissioned and performed valuable service training pilots for the 
Fleet Air Atm in the Mediterranean 

f Many practical dilTicultics were encountered in the development of these nets The 
early trials were unsuccessful, and it was not until that the ctpnpincnt was perfected 
Thereafter it was fitted in over 7 jo ships, with varying success Icn ships arc known to 
have been saved by this device. 
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First Lord to First Sea Lord and others 21 ix 39 

The importance of using all available guns capable of firing at air- 
craft whether on ships in harbour or 111 tlic doclcyard to resist an air 
attack should be impressed upon Cominanders-in-Chicf of home 
ports as wcU as upon officers at lesser stations The concerting of the 
fire of these guns with the regular defences should be arranged If 
necessary, the high-angle gmis of ships in dry dock should be fur- 
nished with crews from the depots, and special arrangements made 
to supply the electrical power, even though the ship is under heavy 
repair. There must be many contrivances by which a greater volume 
of fire could be brought to bear upon attacking aircraft We must 
consider the moonlight period alicad of 11s as one requiring exceptional 
vigilance. Please consider whether some general exhortations camiot 
be given 

First Lord to Admiral Somcrmlle and Contioller 23 ix.39 

Let me have at your early convenience the progianime of mstalla- 
tioii of R D F in H M ships, showmg what has been done up to date, 
and a forecast of future installations, w'lth dates Thereafter let me 
have a monthly return, showing progress. The first monthly return 
can be November i 


Fiist Lord to Fiist Sea Lord and others 24.IX 39 

A lot of our destroyers and small craft are bumping into one another 
under the present haid conditions of service We must be very careful 
not to damp the ardour of officers m the flotillas by making heavy 
weather of occasional accidents They should be encouraged to use 
their ships with war-time freedom, and should feel they will not be 
considered guilty of unprofessional conduct if they have done their 
best and something or other happens. I am sure this is already the 
spirit and your view, but am anxious it should be further mculcated 
by the Admiralty There should be no general rule obligmg a court- 
martial 111 every case of damage The Board should use their power 
to dispense with this, so long as no negligence or crass stupidity is 
shown Errors towards the enemy—/ e., to fight— should be most 
leniently viewed, even if the consequences are not pleasant. 


First Lord to First Sea Lord, D.CMS., and D.N.L 24 ix 39 

[For general guidance.) 

(Most secret ) 

I, Mr Dulaiity is thorougiily friendly to England He was an 
officer under me in the Ministry of Mimitions in 1917/18, but he has 
no control or authority m Southern Ireland (so-called Eire) He acts 
as a ccntial smoother, representing everything Irish m the most 
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favourable light. Three-quarters of the people of Southern Ireland 
are with us, but the implacable, malignant minority can make so 
much trouble that dc Valera dare not do anything to offend them. 
All this talk about partition and the bitterness that would be healed by 
a union of Northern and Southern Ireland will amount to nothing. 
They will not unite at tlic present time, and we cannot m any circum- 
stances sell the loyalists of Nortlrcrn Ireland Will you kindly consider 
these observations as the basis upon which Admiralty dealings with 
Southern Ireland sliould proceed’ 

2, There seems to be a good deal of evidence, or at any rate suspicion, 
that the U-boats are being succoured from West of Ireland ports by 
tlic malignant section with whom dc Valera dare not interfere. And 
wc are debarred from using Bcrchavcn, etc. If the U-boat campaign 
became more d.aiigerous we should coerce Southern Ireland both about 
coast-watching and tlic use of Berehaven, etc However, if it slackens 
off under our counter-attacks and protective measures the Cabinet will 
not be iuclmcd to face the serious issues which forcible measures would 
entail It looks therefore as if the present bad situation will continue 
for the present But the Admiralty should never cease to foiimiLuc 
through every channel its complaints about it, and I will from time 
to time bring our grievances before the Cabinet On no account must 
wc appear to acquiesce m, still less be contented with, the odious 
treatment we are receiving 

First Lord to First Sea Lord atid D C.N.S. 29 ix.39 

While anxious not to fetter in any way the discretion of C -m-C 
Home Fleet, I tliink it might be as well for you to point out that tlic 
sending of heavy ships far out into the North Sea will certainly entail 
bombing attacks from aircraft, and will not draw German warships 
from their liarbours. Although there were no luts on the last occasion, 
there might easily have been losses disproportionate to the tactical 
objects rn view. Tins opinion was expressed to me by several Cabinet 
colleagues. 

The first brush between the Fleet and the air has passed off very well, 
and useful data has been obtained, but wc do not want to run tiiiiieies- 
sary risks with our important vessels until their A A has been svoiked 
up to the icqiiircd standard against aircraft flying 250 miles an houi * 

First Lord to Secretary 30 ix 39 

Surely the account you give of all tlicsc various disconnected 

*Tlns refers to an iiicidint on September 2fi, wbin the Home Mett was aitnkeil by 
aircraft in the North Sea, witliotit snfltnnn ilaiinpc It was on tins incision that the .Irl 
RoYh! was singled out for spend aiteiiiioti Ilii (.erni.iiis el.iinud slit liid lictn sunk, 
atici the pilot who nude die cl.iiin was deenraied lor weeks .tlurwaids the Oernuti 
wireless rtitcrate-d daily the tjin scion, "Win re is the -lilt Huyitli" 
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Statistical Branches constitutes the case for a central body winch should 
grip together all Admiralty statistics, and present them to me in a 
form increasingly simplified and giaplnc 
I want to know at the end of each week everytlnng we have got, 
all the people we are employing, the progress of all vessels, works of 
construction, the progress of all mumtions affecting us, the state of 
our merchant tomiage, together with losses, and numbers of every 
branch of the R N and R.M The whole should be presented m a 
small book such as was kept for me by Sir Walter Layton when he 
was my statistical officer at the Ministry of Mumtions in 1917 and 1918 
Evciy week I had this book, which showed tlie past and the weekly 
progress, and also drew attention to what was lagging In an hour or 
two I was able to cover the whole ground, as I knew exactly what to 
look for and when 

How do you propose this want of mme should be met? 


OCTOBER 1939 

First Lord to Secretory 9.x 39 

The First Lord’s Statistical Branch should consist of Professor 
Lindemann, who would do this besides Ins scientific activities. He 
would require a secictary who knows the Admiralty, a statistician, 
and a confidential typist who is also preferably an accountant The 
duties of tins branch will be; 

I, To present to the First Lord a weekly picture of the progress of 
all new construction, showing delays from contract dates, 
though without inquiung into die cause, upon which First Lord 
will make Ins own inquiries 

2 To present returns of all British or British-controlled merchant 
ships, together with losses under various heads and new con- 
struction or acquisition — 

(ii) during the week, 

(li) since the war began; 

also foiccasts of new deliveries 

3 To record the consumption weekly and since war began of all 
ammunition, torpedoes, oil, etc , together with new deliveries, 
I e , weekly and since the war began, monthly or weekly outputs 

and forecasts. c a 

4. To keep a complete continuous statistical survey or Fleet Air 

Arm, going not only into aircraft, but pilots, guns, and equip- 
ment cifall kinds, and point out all apparent lag. 
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5- To pu'sciit a moutlily survey of the losses of personnel of all 
kinds. 

6. To keep records of inquincs, and any special papers relating to 
numbers and strength provided by First Lord. 

7 To make special mquirics analysing for First Lord Cabinet papers 
and papers from other departments which have a statistical 
cliaracter, as requested by first Lord 

As soon as the personnel of the depaitnicnt is settled after discussion 
nitli Professot Lindcmaim, who should also advise on any additions 
to the above list of duties, a minute must be given to all depaitmeiits 
to make the nccess.ary returns to .St.Uistic.il Uiaiich (to be c.illed "S”) 
at the times required, and to afford any nctess.iry assistance 

AtR Supply 

Octi^hcr i6, 1939 

This most mteicstiiig paper is encouraging, but it docs not touch the 
question on which the War Cabinet sought information— namely, the 
disparity between the monthly output o(' new aircraft and the number 
of squadrons comprising the first-hnc air strengtli of the RAF We 
were told m 1937 that there would be 1,750 first-line aircraft modernly 
equipped by April i, 1938 (see Sir Thomas Iiiskip’s speeches) How- 
ever, the House of Commons was content with the statement tliat this 
position h.ad m fact been leahsed by April r, 1939 We were tlirough- 
ont assured that reserves fai above the German scale were the feature 
of the British system We now have appatencly only about i.soo first- 
line aircraft with good reserves icadv foi action Oii mobilisation the 
125 squadrons of April i, 1939, shrank to ^Cy It is nceessaty to know 
how many new squadioiis will be fully formed cliirmg the months of 
November, December, Jaiuiar)', and february It is difhcult to uudei- 
staiid why, with a pioduction of fighting mathmes W'hich has averaged 
over 700 a month since May, and is now running even Ingher, onlv 
a liandfiil of squadrons lias been added to our first-line strength, and 
wliy that strengtli is below what we were assured vvis so re.ichtd m 
April of tins year One would Jiavc thought, with outputs so luge 
and pilots so mimcious, we should have been dde to add ten or fitteen 
squadions a month to oui first-line air strength, and no explanation 
IS furnished why this cannot happen Ten squadrons of sixteen each, 
with 100 per cent reserves, would only amount to 320 a month, or 
much less than half the output from the fat tones I he Cabinet ouglit 
to be told what arc the liiiiitmg factors. They slioultl be told this in 
full detail. Is it pilots or mechanics or Ingher ground stall' or guns or 
mstiumcnts of any kiiuP We ought not, sure!), to toiuimie in ignoi- 
ance of the reasons which pieveiu the heavy outputs ot tlic i'.u tones 
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from being translated into a fighting front of first-line aircraft organ- 
ised 111 squadrons. It may be impossible to remedy tins, but at any rate 
wc ought to examine it without delay It is not production that is 
lagging behind, but the formation of fightmg miits with their full 
icservc upon the approved scale. 


D S R, Controller, and Secretary i6 x 39 

I I am very much obliged to the Director Scientific Research for 
his interesting memorandum [on the Admiralty Research Depart- 
ment], and I entirely agree with the principle that the first stage is the 
formulation of a felt want by the fightmg service Once this is clearly 
defined 111 terms of simple reality it is nearly always possible for the 
scientific experts to find a solution. The Services should always be 
encouraged to explain wliat it is tlut hurts or lunders them in any 
particular branch of their work For instance, a soldier advancing 
across No-man’s-land is lut by a bullet which prevents Ins locomotion 
functioning further It is no use telling him or his successoi to be brave, 
because that condition has already been satisfied It is clear however 
that if a steel plate or other obstacle had stood between the bullet and 
the soldier the latter’s poweis of locomotion would not have been 
deranged The problem therefore becomes how to place a shield in 
front of the soldier It then emerges that the shield is too heavy for 
him to carry, thus locomotion must be imparted to the slncld, and 
how’ Hence the tanks This is of course a simple example 

2. In your list of branches and departments very httle seems to be 
allowed for physical investigation, the bulk bemg concentrated upon 
application and development I am therefore very glad to know ^at 
the Clarendon Laboratory will be utihsed for this purpose, and I shall 
be dcahng with the paper on that subject later in the day 


First Lord to Controllci and others 


18.X.39 


Requisitioning of Trawlers 

1 have asked the Minister of Agriculture to bring Mr Ernest Bevm 
and Ins deputation to the Admiralty at 4 15 o’clock to-morrow after 
they have explored the ground among dicmselves Let aU be notified, 
and an official letter written to tlie Ministry of Agriculture mviting 

them here I will preside myself „ T^ , 11 

Meanwhile A C.N S , D.T D . and Controller or Deiputy-Controller 
should, together with Fmancial Secretary, meet together to evemng 
to work out a plan, the object of winch is the Utmost Fish, subject to 
naval necessity The immediate loss arising from our req^uisition should 
be shared between ports, and the fact that a port has bmlt the best kind 
of trawlci s must not lead to its being the worst sufferer Side by side 
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With this equalisation process a type of trawlci winch can be bmlt as 
quickly as possible and will serve its purpose slioiilcl be given facilities 
111 the shipyards. As soon as these trawlers ilow in, they can either be 
added to the various ports oi else be given to the ports from whom tlic 
chief requisition has been made, the cquahwiig trawlers being rcstoicd 
after temporary use — this is toi local opinion to decide It is vital to 
keep the fish tiade going, and we must fight for this p.ut of our food 
supply as hard as we do against the U-boats.* 

hirst Lord to First Sea Lord and D C.N S. ig x.jg 

(Most secret ) 

The Tuikish situation has sharpened up. Suppose Turkey wanted 
us to put a feet in the Black Sea sufficiently strong to prevent B,.ussian 
military piessurc upon the Bosphorus or other parts of the Turkish 
northern coast, anti the Cabinet were satisfed that this might either 
keep Russia from going to war or, if she were at war, prevent her 
attacking Turkey, can the force be founds 
What Is the strength of the Russian Black Sea nurme, and what 
would be sufticient to master them’ Miglit this not be an area where 
British submarines with a few destroyers and a couple of protecting 
cruisers, all based on Turkish ports, would be able to give an immense 
measure of protection’ Anyhow, the possibility slunild be studied in 
all Its military bearings by the Naval Staff, and ways and means of 
finding and maintaining the force woiked out. 

Clearly, if Russia declares wai upon us we must liold the Black Sea. 

First Lord to First Sea Lord and Controller J13 x 39 

Before going further into your paper on the Northern Barrage, I 
should like to know what amounts of explosives are involved, and 
how these could be provided without hampering the mam fiic of tlic 
armies Perhaps the Coatioller could to-day discuss this point with 
Mr Durgin or the head of liis Chemical Department I do not know 
what are the hmitmg factors m this field I licar predictions tliat 
toluene may run short I presume the output required for the barrage 
would be far outside the limits of il c Admiralty cordite or explosive 
factOLics 1 suggest that Controller has all this information collected 
informally, both from the Admiralty and the Ministry of Supply, 
and that we talk it over on our return f 

First Lord to First Sea Lord 23 x 39 

I should be glad if you would arrange to discuss with the other Chiefs 

* Tliroui'liout the w.ar i special scctiim t>l the I ratio Divisinn dealt with the needs ot 
fisliuig vessels working round our coasts 
■\ See Chapter XXVIII. 
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of Staff this morning the question of raid or invasion, having regard 
to the position of the Fleet and the long dark nights I frequently 
combated these ideas in the late war, but now the circumstances do not 
seem to be altogether the same I have of course no knowledge of the 
mihtary arrangements, but it seems to me there ought to be a certain 
number of mobile columns or orgamsed forces that could be thrown 
rapidly against any descent Of course, it may be that the air service 
will be able to assume full responsibility 


First Lord to First Sea Lord and D C N S. 27 x 39 

Pray consider this note which I wrote with the idea of circulating it 
to the Cabinet. 

It is surely not our interest to oppose Russian claims for naval bases 
in the Baltic. These bases are oidy needed against Germany, and in 
the process of taking them a sharp antagonism of Russian and German 
interests becomes apparent We should pomt out to the Finns that 
the preservation of their country from Russian invasion and conquest 
IS the vital matter, and this will not be affected by Russian bases in 
the Gulf of Finland or the Gulf of Bothnia Apart from Germany, 
Russian naval power in the Baltic could never be formidable to us 
It IS Germany alone that is the danger and the enemy there There is 
indeed a common interest between Great Britain and Russia in forbid- 
ding as large a part of the Baltic as possible to Germany It is quite 
natural that Russia should need to have bases which prevent German 
aggression in tlie Baltic Provinces or against Petrograd If the above 
icasoning is right, we ought to let the Russians know what our outlook 
IS, while trying to persuade the Finns to make concessions, and Russia 
to be content with strategic pomts 


First Lord to D.C.N S and Secretary 29.x 39 

Arrange for a stand of arms to be placed in some convenient position 
in the basement, and let officers and able-bodied personnel employed 
in the Admiralty building have a rifle, a bayonet, and ammumtion 
assigned to each Fifty would be enough Let this be done in rorty- 
eight hours. 


First Lord to General Smuts ^ 9 -X 39 

(Personal and Private.) 

Monitor Erebus is ready to sail for Capeto-wn. As you know, we have 
never corisideied 1 5-inch guns necessary for defence of Capetown, but 
to please Pirco agreed to loan Erebus until those defences were modern- 
ised m view of his fear of attack by Japan We redise the defences of 
Capetown remain weak, but the Germans have no battleship^ and tJie 
oiilv two battlc-ciuiscrs they possess, the Selwrnhorst and Gneisenau, 
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would be very unlikely to try to reach South African waters, or if 
tliey did so to risk damage far from a friendly dockyard from even 
weak defences. Should they break out a major naval operation would 
ensue, and we shall pursue them wherever they go with our most 
powerful vessels until tliey arc hunted down Therefore it seems to 
me you arc unlikely to have the need of tliis ship On the other hand, 
she would be most uscfid for various purposes m tlic shallows of the 
Belgian coast, especially if Holland were attacked She was indeed 
built by Fisher and me for this very purpose m 1914 The question is 
therefore mainly political Rather than do anything to embarrass you 
v/e would do witliout the ship. But if you can let us have Iier cither 
by rc-loan or rc-transfer Admiralty will be most grateful, and would, 
of course, reimburse Union * 

All good wishes. 


ADMIRALTY MINUTES 

NOVEMBER 1939 

First Lord to Secretory 4 xi 39 

The French have a very complete installation m the country for all 
the business of their Admiralty, and have already mtwed theic Our 
policy IS to stay in London until it becomes really impossible, but it 
follows from this that every effort must be made to bring our alterna- 
tive iiistallacion up to a higli level of clTiticncy 
Pray let me know how it stands, and wlictlicr we sould in fact shift 
at a moment’s notice without any break in control Have the teli- 
phones, etc,, been laid effectively^ Arc there underground wires as 
well as others^ Do they connect with exchanges othci than London, 
or arc they dependent upon the mam London exchange? If so, ic is a 
great danger 

First Lord to First Sea Lord otul others 9.X1 39 

I am deeply concerned at the immense slow'ing down of trade, both 
m imports and exports, which has resulted from our struggle cUiriiig 
the first ten weeks of the war Unless it can be grappled with and tlie 
restriction diminished to, say, 20 per cent of normal, very grave short- 
age will emerge The complaints coming in from all the Civil Depait- 
ments are serious Wc shall have failed m our task if wc merely sub- 
stitute delays for sinkings I fr.ankly admit I liad not appreciated this 
aspect, but in tlus war wc must learn frtim day to diy. We must 

* General Siiuits replied that of tinirsc Ire winikl do as wc wished 
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secretly loosen up tlie convoy system (wlulc boasting about it publicly), 
especially on the outer routes An intricate study must be made of 
the restrictions now imposed, and consequent lengthening of voyages, 
and a higher degree of risk must be accepted This is possible now that 
so many of our ships are armed They can go in smaller parties. Even 
across the Atlantic we may have to apply this principle to a certain 
degree If we could only combuie with it a large effective destroyer 
force, sweeping the Western Approaches as a matter of course instead 
of providing focal points on which convoys could be directed, we 
should have more freedom Tins is no reversal or stultification of 
previous policy, which was absolutely necessary at the outset It is 
a refinement and development of that policy so that its end shall not 
be defeated 

lurst Lord to DC N.S. 9 -xi 39 

It appears to me that St. Helena and Ascension must be made 
effectively secure against seizure by landing parties from, say, a 
Deutschland. We should look very foolish if we found them in posses- 
sion of tlic two 6 -inch guns with a supply ship in the harbour I don’t 
feel the garrisons there arc strong enough 

First Lord to First Sea Lord 15 xi 39 

Pray let me have details of the proposed first Canadian convoy 
How many ships, which ships, how many men in each sbp, what 
speed will convoy take, escort both A S and aiiti-raidcr? Place of 
assembly and date of departure should be mentioned verbally 

First Lord to Secretary and A C.N S xi.39 

Have you made sure that the intake of air to Adnuralty basement is 
secure’ Ace there alternative intakes ui case of the present one being 
damaged by a bomb’ What would happen in the case of fire m the 

courtyard’ ,, a li 

Tflicrc scciTi to be ii.c 3 .ps of rubbisK, timber, siid. otner 111113111.1113010 

material lying about, not only in the couityard, but in some of the 
rooms underneath them All unnecessary inflammable material should 
be removed forthwith 


Fust Lord to First Sea Lord 20 xi 39 

Nothing can be more important in the anti-submarine war than to 
try to obtain an independent flotilla which could work like a cwalry 
division oil the approaches, without worrying about the traffic or 
U-boat sinkings, but could systematically search large areas over a 
wide front In this way these areas would become untenable to U- 
boats, and many other advantages would flow from the manoeuvre 

* Tluj policy did not become posable until a later phase m the war 
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First Lord to First Sea Lord and otlter\ 23.x1.3g 

1. Wlicu a sudden ciueigcncy, like tins magnetic mine stunt, arises 
It IS natural tliat everyone wlio lias any knowledge or authority in the 
matter should come together, and that a move should be got on m 
every direction But do you not think we now want to bring into 
being a special section for the job, with the best man we can find at 
die head of it working directly under the Staff and the Board? Such a 
branch requires several subdivisions, foi instance, one lot should be 
simply collecting and sifting all the evidence we have about these 
mines from their earliest effort on the West Coast, and interviewing 
survivors, etc., so that everything is collected and focused. 

2. The second lot would deal witli the experimental side, and the 
Vet non would be a part of tins. I am told Admiral Lystcr is doing 
something here, he has a plan of his own which he is working, but it 
IS desirable tiiat a general view should prevail 

3. The third section is concerned with action m the shape of produc- 
tion, and getting the stuff delivered for the diftercnt scltcmcs, while 
the fourth, which is clearly operational, is already in existence 

It IS not suggested that this organisation should be permanent, or 
that all those who take part in it should be working whole-tune It 
should be a feature in their daily duties, and all should be directed and 
concerted from the summit 

Pray consider this, and make out a paper scheme mto which all 
would fit 

First Lord to Fir'it Sea Lord and others 23 xi 3g 

1 . 1 approve the appointment of Admiral Wake-Walker to concert 
the magnetic mine business But it is necessary that he should have 
precise fiiuctious and instructions, (i) lie will assemble all the informa- 
tion available (2) He will concert and press forward all the experi- 
ments, assigning their priority (3) He will make proposals for the 
necessary production (4) He will oHci .idvicc to tire Naval Staff upon 
the operational aspect, winch aevettliclcss will proceed iiidi pcndeiicly 
from hour to hour under the Naval St.ifl and tlie C.-m-(? of tire Nore 
In all the foregoing he will of couisc act uiukr the Board 

2 let me see a chart of duties divided Ixcwceii these v.uioiis 
branches, and make it clcai tliat the otliccis of tire various ttchnical 
dcpartiueiits in the Admiralty shall he at Admiral Wakc-Walkci’s 
service from time to time as may be neeiled You rvill no doubt 
consult ium 111 making this plan 

3 It IS essential that Admiial l^iax slioiikl he iii 011 all tins fiom the 
beginning, and also m touch wiili C-m-t; Nme, so tint Ire comes 
into full undeistandiiig and operitiou fiom Decimlxi i * 

* Set C h iptt r XXVIll iiul Appcndis M. Ji .tlitii, s itii tliL mim puiltl^in 
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Pint Lord to First Sea Lord and others 27. xi 39 

I We must arrive at clear ideas about the Swedish iron ore for 
Germany Doubt has been thrown on whether it is important to stop 
tins or not. I am informed by M of E W. that on the contrary 
nothing would be more deadly, not only to German war-making 
capacity but to the hfe of the country, than to stop for three or even 
SIX montlis this import. 

3. The suggestion has been made verbally to me by the Naval Staff 
that when Ltde^ freezes we should violate Norwegian neutrality by 
landing a force, or perhaps statiomng a ship m territorial waters at 
Narvik I am opposed to both these alternatives 

3. Pray examine and advise upon a proposal to estabhsh a mine- 
field, blocking Norwegian territorial waters at some lonely spot on 
the coast as far nortli as conveiueiit If the Norwegians will do this 
themselves, well and good Otherwise a plan must be made for us to 
do It Doubt has been thrown upon our ability to maintaui the 
necessary watch on this mmefield, or to intercept vessels laden with 
ore which go outside it But this is surely ill-founded The mere fact 
that we had laid the minefield and were known to be watching and 
blockading would deter the ore-ships, and the process would not be 
too onerous for the C -in-C Home Fleet However, let me have your 


final view. 

4. It must be remembered that, in addition to the ore-ships, much 
merchandise valuable to Germany is coming down the Norwegian 
Leads. A statement was shown me by the D N I that five ore-sliips 
had already, in November, gone from Narvik to Germany, and that 
empty slups arc going up now to receive the 01c What do the M of 
E W say to tliis^ We must know what the facts are, and have agree- 
ment between the departments 

5 Meanwlnle the Russians have notified us that their gigantic 
Arctic ice-breaker is almost immediately to come down the Nor- 
wegian territorial waters on her way nominally to Kromtadt But at 
the same time we hear that the Russians are luring tins ice-breaker to 
Germany to break the ice up to Lulei If this were done, and no other 
coimter-mcasures taken, the whole flow of ore into Germariy would 
proceed at its present rate of nearly a million tons a nionth, thus com- 
pletely frustratmg all out policies How are we to deal with tins 
will make you a suggestion verbally , but meanwhile the Foreign 
must be consulted on the whole position. 


First Lord to Secretary , ,, 

I notice tliat in the Air Ministry every room is provided with candles 


and matches for use m emergency 
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Pray take steps iniincdiatcly to make similar piovisioa m the 
Admiralty. 

First Lord to D.CN S. and First Sea Lord 30 xi 39 

I should be glad if you would consider whctlier it is not possible to 
add a third vessel to tlie Australasian escorts Perliaps the Australians 
will offer another of their cruisers, but, if not, cannot we find another 
6-inch-gun ship witli a catapult^ This would leave Rainillies freer to 
engage the enemy if an attack should be made by surface sliips It 
enables also scouting to be done far ahead and to the flanks of tlie 
convoy, thus giving ample warning If such a tntiser could be found 
in China or in Indian waters, fitted with an Asdic and depth-charges, 
one would at least have some apparent answer to a U-boat The 
transportation of the Australian divisions is an histone episode m 
Imperial history. An accident would be a disaster Perhaps one of 
our detached submarines in the Indian Ocean could also help. 


DECEMBER 1939 

First Lord to Controller and others 3 xii 39 

(Secret ) 

I was much interested 111 D.C N S 's remark about the possibility 
of making a new battleship with the four spare rs-mch-gun turrets 
Such a vessel would be of the battlesliip-c rinser type, heavily armoured 
and absolutely proof against air attack Pi ay let me have a legend, with 
estimates in money and tune. This ship could come m after the 
KG.V batch arc finished and bcfoie Tenieratre and Lion.* 

First Lord to Secretary, D C N S., and First Sea Lord 12 Xii 39 

I In view of the danger of surprise attacks at a time when the enemy 
may expect to find us off" our guard, there must be no break or liolidav 
period at Christmas or the New Year Tlie utmost vigilance must be 
practised at the Admiralty and in all naval ports On tlie other hand, 
It should be possible between now and Pebruary i s to give a week's 
leave to almost every officer coiutnied m stall duties I am very glad 
to hear this is being planned at the Adniiraltv, and it will, I presume, 
be mutated as far as possible at the naval ports 
3 Every effort should be made to ease the strain upon the destioyer 
crews At Devoiiport I am told admirable arrangements are made to 
relieve the flotilla complements as they come in from patrols, and that 
two or till ee days’ rest 111 port bungs tliem round m a wondeiful 
maimer Similar aiiangemcnis are in torce at Rosyth and Scapa, but 
* Plans for tins “liip went iorwjri! ShclinjincU MS V'minu.irJ 
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I am cold that the amemties of Scapa are so much below those of the 
naval ports that the men are deeply disappointed when their brief spell 
of rest takes place there. No doubt m some cases this is inevitable, but 
I trust the whole question will be reviewed with the intention of 
comforting these crews to the utmost extent that operations will 
permit 

First Lord to D.C N S , Admiral Wake-Walker 24,xn 39 

{to initiate action), and D S R. 

I suppose you are already looking ahead to a possible change by the 
enemy from magnetic nunes to acoustic or supersomc Pray let me 
have a note at your convemence. 

First Lord to Secretary, D C.N S , and First Sea Lord 28 xn 39 

It should be explained to the Foreign Office that the six-nule hmit 
in Italian waters was instituted by the Admiralty as a voluntary and 
self-denying ordinance at the outset of the war It was never commum- 
cated to the Italians, nor made public to the world. It therefore forms 
no part of any bargain or agieeinent It was simply a convenient guide 
for British naval authorities at a particular juncture It has now become 
onerous, and possibly deeply injurious to the blockade, and m these 
circumstances the Admiralty would propose as a departmental matter 
to notify the C -m-C Mediterranean that the three-mile hmit only 
need be observed They will at the same time renew their injunctions 
to treat Italian shipping with special leniency, and to avoid causes of 
friction or complaint with that favoured country. 

Let me sec draft. 


JANUARY 1940 

First Lord to Secretary 4 1 40 

Can anything be done to utihse the canal system to ease the transport 
of coal, north and south’ Pray let me have a note on this at my return 

First Lord to First Sea Lord, Controller, D T M , 12.1.40 

Rear-Admiral A H Walker, and Professor Lmdemann 

Operation “Royal Marine” 

I, This matter was fully discussed in France with high military 
authorities, and various arrangements have been made 
Fitznerald and Major Jefferis have seen the necessary people and should 
now furnish me with reports of their work The French inilita^ naen 
point out that they control the head-waters of the Saar and the Moselle, 
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in addition to die Rhine, and that many possibilities are open there 
All arc convinced that we should not act until a really large supply 
of the needful is m hand Not only must the first go-ofF be on the 
largest scale at all points, but die daily and weekly supply thereafter 
must be such as to keep the tension at the highest pitch indefinitely, 

2 It is of couise understood that while all action is to be prepared 
the final decision rests with the Governments 

3. In all ciLcuinstaiiccs I am prepared to postpone the date from the 
February moon to the March moon. Meanwhile every exertion is to 
be made to perfect the plan and accumulate the greatest store. 

4 A meeting of all conccined will be held in my room on Monday 
night at 9.30 p in. lly this time everyone should be able to leport 
progu'ss and cvcrytlimg should be concerted. I am asking the Secrctaiy 
ol State for Air to be present to hear the reports. These may be 
individually piescnted, but those conccined are to consult together 111 
the interval Above all, any obstacle or cause of undue delay is to be 
icportcd, so that the opciatioiis can be brought to full readiness as soon 
as possible Wc may be forced to act before the March moon * 

First Lord to First Sen Lord, Controller, D C.N S , 12 1 40 

Secretory, and A C N.S. 

Tlic First Lord wishes to coiigiatulatc .ill those concerned in dealing 
with magnetic mines on the success which has so far been achieved 

First Lend to Adiiiiinl Vshornc 13.I.40 

"U F ” Wl M'ON 

Your report dated 12,1.40. Bvciytliing seems to be going .ill riglit 
except the bombs, which arc the only part of this process not under 
our contiol. I note that Mcssis Venner have fallen behind in respect 
of one component of these J 3 ut arc you satisfied that tlic Air Ministry 
have done their part with the bombs? 

Pray let me have a special rcpoit on the subject, and also let me know 
whether I should not write to the Secretary of State for Air, asking to 
have this part of the business handed over to us like the rest has been. 
These U.P expennicius aic of inimcnsc importance dhc whole 
security of H M. warships and merchant ships may be enhanced by 
this dcvelopiiieiit I am counting on you to make sure chat all is 
concerted and brought forward together, and that wc shall go into 
mass production on a huge sc.ilc at the earliest moment 

I am sorry that the experiments to-day with the ejection trials were 

* 5 >ce Chaptcri XXVlIl and XXXll 
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not completed, though I understand from Professor Lindemann that 
they were in principle satisfactory. 

Pray press on with these with the utmost speed 
I think the time is coming when a report of progress should be 
furnished to the Air Ministry and the War Office, who have entrusted 
their interest in this matter to me Perhaps therefore you would 
prepare a compendious statement, showmg position to date and future 
prospects * 

Flnt Lord to Controller I3 1 40 

I am very glad to receive your paper on concrete ships. I am not at 
all satisfied that the idea has been sufficiently explored Great piogress 
has been made since the last war in ferro-concrete Quite a different 
class of workman and materials would be called into being, and the 
Strain on our ordinary shipbuilding plans proportionately relieved 
In these circumstances, I think an effort should be made to make one 
seagoing ship at once f 


First Lord to Naval Secretary I 4 1 4 ° 

Perhaps you will sec Mr Cripps (brother of Sit Stafford Cripps), 
who had a very good record m the last war and is a brave and able 
man There must be many opemngs in some of our imnesweepers 
[Enclosure Lettei from Mr Frederick Cripps asking “could he be used 
for ntinestveeptn^?”] 


first Lord to First Sea Lord 


16140 


A. A Defences of Scapa 


Surely it would be better to have a conference as I suggested and 
talk matters over round a table than tliat I should have to prepare a 
paper and raise the mattci as a Cabinet issuc^ The squandermg of our 
strength proceeds 111 every direction, everyone thmking he is serving 
the country by playing for safety locally Our Army is puny as far 

* rlas iniaute refers to the Unrotated Projectile (rocket propulsion), which was then 
hemg developed for use against low-flying aircraft The device consisted of a “ 

rockets which, on reaching a predetermined height, released long trading wires, each 
carrying a small bomb at the end, and supported by a parachute An aircraft fouling one 
ot these wires would draw the bomb into its wing, where it would explode 

Tins device was a stop-gap necessitated by our grievous shortage of short-range 

w canons Later on it was superseded by more effective weapons 

h The development of concrete ships promised important rchcE to our vital war mdus- 
,„r rt sccmed^hat they could be/built quickly and cheaply by types of l=^b°nr no 
icouircd ni normal shipbuilding and would save large quantities of steel These dam s 
were found on examination to be based on false assumptions, and many oofo'=S“" 
technical difficulties arose An experimental ship of 2,000 tons was built, but 
failure,' and altliongb cxpciimcntal work contmned the use of concrete hulls was 1 y 
successful 111 barges up to about 200 tons 
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as the fighting front is concerned, our Air Force is hopelessly inferior 
to the Germans; we are not allowed to do anytliing to stop them 
receiving their vital supphes of ore; we maintain an attitude of com- 
plete passivity, dispersmg our forces ever more widely; the Navy 
demands Scapa ancl Rosyth both to be kept at the highest point Do 
you reahse that perhaps we are heading for defeat? I feel I must do my 
duty, even m small things, in trying to secure effective concentration 
upon the enemy and in preventing needless dispersion. 

First Lord to First Sea Lord 19.1.40 

Fleet Air Arm— Estimatfd Cost during the First 
Twelve Months 01 the War 

I. I have been increasingly disquieted about the demand which tlie 
Fleet Air Arm involves upon British war-making resources None 
the less tins estimate is a surprise to me, as I had not conceived how 
enormous was the charge involved I have always been a strong advo- 
cate of the Fleet Air Arm; in fact, I drafted for Sir Thomas Inskip the 
comptonuse decision to which he eventually came in 193S. I feel all 
the more responsible for making sure that the Fleet Air Ann makes 
a real contribution to the present war m killing and defeating 
Germans. 

2 When some years ago the Fleet Air Arm was being discussed the 
speed of carrier-borne and shoic-bascd aircraft was not unequal; but 
since then the shore-based development has been such as to make it 
impossible for carnei-boine .urcraft to compete with shore-based 
This left the Fleet Air Ann the most important duties of reconnaiss.uice 
111 the ocean spaces, of spotting during an action with surface ships 
and laimching torpedo seaplane attacks upon them However, tlicrc 
are very few surface ships of the enemy, and one can only consider 
the possible break-out of a German raider or fast battleship as potential 
targets Provision must be made for this; but certainly it does not 
justify anything like this inimcnsc expenditure. 

3. On the other hand, our Air Force has fallen far behind that of 
Germany, and under present conditions the air menace to this Island, 
Its factories, its naval ports and shipping, as well as to the Fleet m 
harbour, must be considered as the only potentially mortal attack we 
have to fear and face I am most anxious therefore to liberate the 
RAF from all ordinary coastal duties m the Narrow Waters and the 
North Sea, and to assume this responsibility for the Fleet Air Arm, 
which then, and tlicn alone, would have a task proportioned to its 
cost and worthy of its quality 

4. Some time ago the Air Ministry were making their way m the 
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world and were very jealous of their sphere, but now that a prime 
importance has come to them, equal m many ways to that of the 
Royal Navy, they are much more tolerant, moreover, they are deeply 
anxious to increase their own disposable strength They have recently 
allowed us to form two shore-based squadrons for the Orkneys, etc , 
and I believe that, with tact, and in the present good atmosphere, this 
principle nught be applied all along the East Coast We have, I sup- 
pose, an unequalled class of pilots and observers for such purposes, 
and the advantage to both services w'oiild be unquestionable. 

5 I propose therefore, in principle for your consideration, that a 
plan should be drawn up by the First Sea Lord to save loo to no 
pilots from the Fleet Air Arm, together with mechames and adimnis- 
trative staff, in order to form six, seven, or eight shore-based naval 
squadrons, and that the complements of the aircraft-carriers, especially 
the unarmoured aircraft-carriers, should be reduced as much as is 
necessary For reconnaissance in the outer seas we should have to 
content ourselves with very small complements When the armoured 
carnets are complete their complement must be considered in the light 
of the conditions prevailing then m the North Sea The F A A 
training schools and other establishments must be rigorously combed 
to provide these new fighting forces 
6 If the details of this plan are worked out, I would approach tlic 
Air Ministry and offer to relieve them of the whole coastal work in 
home waters without adJiug to the cost to the public We should make a 
smaller demand on futurc''dclivcries for carrier-borne aircraft, and ask 
m return to be given a supply of fighters or medium bombers, perhaps 
not at first of the latest type, but good enough for sliort-rangc action 
We should then take over the whole responsibility as a measure of 
war emergency, and leave the future spheres of the department to be 
settled after the war is over 
Pray let me have your tliought upon tlus 


First Lord to D C N S , D N I , and Secretory 3i-H0 

Thirty years ago I was shown Foreign Office confidential books 
printed on paper so inflammable that they could be almost immediately 
destroyed Since then all this business has advanced It would be 
possible to print books on cellulose nitrate, winch would almost 
raplodc on being lighted. Existing books could be photographed on 

* This plan ssas swept away by events The Fleet Air Arm made its 
the RAF during the Battle of Britain Later the development of the U-boat svar taxed 
CO the utmost the resources of Coastal Command, winch itself drew heavily on Bomber 

Command to meet Its ever-growing commitments , , , a..- A rm 

1 ater acain in 1041, tlic advent of the “escort carrier" type enabled the Fleet Air Arm 
coS a^^p'cnnns’part n, the defeat of the U-boats operating beyond the range of 

tioriiia! hhoR-biscd airtriU 
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to this With great facility. Alternatively, or conjointly, these hooks 
could he reduced to tiny prof onions and rc.id by a small projecting 
apparatus Let a small committee be formed on this question Pray 
propose me names. Professor Lmdemanu wnll represent me. 

Firsi Lord to Firit Sea Lord and D f,' »V S 31 1 

Pictures have been published m many newspapers of the Australian 
troops marching through .Sydney, etc., before starting for the war. 
Thus tlic enemy must know chat eonvoys will be approaching the 
entrance to the Red Sea and the neighbourhood of Socotra. Although 
there IS no intelligence of any U-hoat in the Ituli.m Ckean, how tan 
we be quite sure erne has not inade its way up from M.tclagast3r, where 
there was a rumour, to the Red Sea, and been oiled fiom some Italian 
or Arabian port’ I muse say I slumUl tcci more comfortable if anti- 
submarine escort could be provided from the neighbourhood of 
Socotra. Tlus could be done by sending rlic destroyer I'nidetta from 
Haifa to rcndc/vous, say acxi miles cast of Senotra, with the destroyer 
Wesicolt, which is already following up the convoy from Singapore. 
The presence of tliesc two Asdu -fitted destroyers would give com- 
plete assurance, and only one of tliem has to go far out of licr way. 
Pray let me liavc a note on this 


PEIJRUARY 

First Lord to First Sea Lord 9 11.40 

LiurNO oi' PAHiirutARS 01 'rniHii War 
Lmi uc.i nc y 1 1 o I n I a 

Destroyers of 1,(150 tons almost amount to small t rinsers. These 
unarmoured vessels wicli nearly etxi men on bo.ird hecorne, as Creiii'ille 
and Exmoiilh liavo sliown, a pii/c and a t.iri;et tor .1 iJ-boac m tlicni- 
sclvcs. Ill this case the destroyers uie within 10 terns of the flotilla 
leader. By steadily increasing the sue .ind tost of destroyers we 
transfer them gradually from the cl.iss of tin- hunters to that of the 
hunted. It is unsound to place so large a luim.m stake in an un- 
armoured, higlily vulncrahle vessel. The length of tmic ni huildmg 
vessels of this class makes it unlikely they will take part m the present 
war What we require arc largci numbers cif simillct vessels mure 
quickly delivered It will be necessary to kup tlie number of these 
very laigc destroyers at a niinmnnu The simplified aiinamciit ami 
extia endurance arc good fe.uuies 
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F/i'I Laid to Pint Sea Lord (with papcn), D C N.S., ii.n.40 

D N.I , Coiiti oiler, and Secretary 

Japanese Strength — I D 02243/39 

I It lb of the greatest importance to form a true opinion about 
piescnt and prospective Japanese building Before I can put this case 
to the Cabinet I must be satisfied that there is solid evidence of the 
ability of Japan to construct a Navy superior to the present Navies of 
Britain and the United States, built and building. The financial con- 
dition of Japan has lamentably detenorated She has for two and a 
half years been engaged 111 a most ruinous war in Chma, between one 
and one and a half millions of Japanese soldiers have had to be main- 
tained in the field No decisive progress has been made. On the 
contrary, it is believed the Clunese are gaming strength Certainly 
there IS a marked reaction m Japan, and the internal tension is very 
great 

2 We must look at the kind of statements winch arc made about 
their new shipbuilding intentions in the light of tlicse facts They have 
to buy a large proportion of their materials for warship construction 
from over the seas, and this, with the dram of the China war, must 
greatly aftect their foreign exchange What would be the cost of the 
programme set out m the First Sea Lord’s table m yen, msterlmg, and 
m dollars’ It seems to me that they are going into figures of naval 
expense never attempted before at a time when their finances are 
rapidly deteno rating. 

3 What IS their steel capacity of production? What is their con- 
suming power of steel? If my recollection serves me, the Japanese 
consuming power of steel is in the neighbourhood of 3 million tons 
a year, compared to British 15 and American 54 such a pro- 
gramme as Japan is said to be embarking on would be, and is, a heavy 
dram on British or American strength No doubt the heavy building 
m America and Britain will impose an additional effort on Japan. 
Whether they can go the pace is quite another question I do not feel 
that mere rumours of ships they are said to have laid down form a 
sufficient basis. Has Major Morton’s branch or committee which 
studies the military capacities of enemy or potentially enemy countries 

been consulted’ , „ , 1 u 

In short, I am extremely sceptical of the Japanese power m bmld a 
fleet equal to the present biult and building fleets of either Britam or 
the United States 

First Lord to First Sea Lord 

In view of yesterday’s Cabinet decision aU preparauons should be 
niade to carry out the operation referred to as soon as possible. 
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Play let me have your proposals. 

I consider the matter is most urgent, as it must be linked with the 
Altmark. The operation, being minor and innocent, may be called 
“Wilfred”.* 

First Lord to First Sea Lord and others 24.H.40 

Let me have an early report on condition of Exeter and time hkely 
for her repairs. Every effort should be made to keep the crew together. 
If Exeter repairs take more than three or four months, what are the 
other cruisers coming along m the interval which Exeter’s crew could 
be taken on with their present captain? In the Army it would be 
thought madness to break up a unit like this, and I do not sec why the 
same moral consideration should not affect the Navy too.f 

First Lord to Controller and others 25 11,40 

RECLASSiriCMION OF SMALLER WaR VlSSLLS 

Director of Plan’s remark that the term "destroyer has by association 
come to imply a particular type of vessel whose principal weapon is 
the torpedo” ignores the whole story of the destroyer, whose chief 
function was to destroy the torpedo-boat with superior gun-fire The 
idea of destruction is not confined to destruction by torpedo; it may 
equally be expressed by depth-charges or gun-fire 
I agree with First Sea Lord about the iiecdlcssness of repeating the 
word “vessel”, and his wish to simplify all titles to one word, 

I should like the word ‘‘destroyer^’ to cover ships formerly desciibcd 
as “fast escort vessels”, which arc m fact mcduiin destroyers I do not 
like the word “whaler”, which is an entire misnomer, as tlicy are not 
going to catch whales, and I should like to have some suggestions 
about this What is m fact the distinction between an “cscortcr”, a 
“patroller”, and a “whaler” as now specified? It seems most important 
to arrive at simple conclusions cjuiclcly on tins subject, and enforce 
them from March i on all commands and departments Let me see 
a list of the vessels built and building winch will fall m the various 
categories.:]; 

* This refers to the mining of tlic Norwegian Lcatis Owing to many polmtal com- 
plications, referred to m Clupccr XXXll, the opcratiim did not take place until April 8 
t In Chapter XXIX my itimutes arc recorded dealing with the difficiiliics whiili arose 
over bringing tlic Bseler home after the River Plate action She now remained under 
repair for many months 

ijlThe “fast escort vessels" became known as "Hunt" tlass destroyers, as their names 
were all selected from famous packs of hounds large numbers were built, and they 
served with distinction both m the aiiti-U-buat war and in out ainpliibioui operations 
Later ancient names were revived 

The "s. halers" became known as "cuts cues" . and laier I'd were tailed ''(iigatci" 
Escort vessels became "sloops" 
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MARCH 1940 

First Lortl to First Sea Lord and Secretary I in 40 

A plan should be prepared for a battleslnp concentration in the 
Mediterranean (with other craft), supposing trouble should arise in 
March I do not expect trouble; but it would be well to have all the 
combinations surveyed 111 advance * 

First Lord to First Sea Lord, Controller, and others 5 in 40 

After the air attack on the Fleet on September 26 wc all thought it 
most necessary to train tlie A A gunners against faster targets than 
those hitherto provided. Ideas were suggested by Professor Linde- 
mann, experiments were made, and other ideas for flares, etc., put 
forward by the Vernon What has happened about all tlns^ Of course 
the weather has been terribly against it, but I fear there have virtually 
been no practices in home waters at high-speed targets Five months 
have passed, and it is very serious if wc have not been able to develop 
an efmctive system of fast targets, and obtain the necessary macluncs 
so that the Fleet can work up 

We must have this now that the weather is improving and the 
Fleet back at Scapa An improvement in the gumiery of H M ships 
is of the utmost importance to their safety 


First Lord to First Sea Lord and Controller 5 ni.40 

1. Repairing ships is better than new building A strong effort 
should be made to turn this 8 ,ooo-ton ship Domala into an effective 
cargo-carrying bottom Immediately she could be seized upon, and 
repaired in the plainest way for the roughest work 

2. Are we doing enough about salvage^ Let me have a return of 
the vessels now beached on our coasts, and a report on the measures 
taken to fit them again for sea The very minimum should be done to 
them, compatible to life and navigation There ought to he a tremendous 
move-on in the salvage and lepair departments The tonnage worbng on 
any given day ranks above the rate of new merchant shipbuilding 


First Lord to First Sea Lord ” ™ 4 -° 

I think It would be only prudent for you to concert with the French 
the necessary regroupings of the Allied Fleets which would be appro- 
priate to a hostile or menacing Italian attitude Perhaps you will let 
me know about this on my return 


* As a result of these deliberations the battleship W,vspile was ordered to return to the 
MeditLranean, but with the opening of the Norwegian campaign »he wa recalled to 
home waters and did not reach the Mediterranean until May Before the Italian declara 
tion of war in June the Mahya, Ramilhes, and Royal Sooerei^n had also joined the Mediter- 
ranean fleet from convoy duty in the Atlantic 
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{In the Train) 

Fust Lord to Parlmmciitnry Scircfary ii ni 40 

I am very glad you have had a coiisidcrahlc measure of success m 
your parleys with the tiadc unions. Be careful about the “Ministry of 
Labour Training Centres’’ As hithcrtc' organised these have been 
nothing but quasi-philanchroptc institutions to tone up the unfortunate 
people 111 the derelict areas. They have never been organised to make 
skilled tradesmen out of semi-skilled In their present condition they 
arc a snare so f.ir .is we are conccmctl We have got to gee tompetent 
people to lc.irii new trades The Minister of l abour has always said 
that Ins training centres cannot touch any but the unemplo^td, mean- 
ing thcieby the peatc-tiine iiiiemploytd What we have to eater for 
lb a fai livelier class who are changing their umipations m lonsequentc 
of the war 

I think you must rely on training in the dockyaids and m special 
training schools established by the Admiralty 

Speak to me about this, as it seems to me to be a serious flaw. 

First Lord to First Sea Lord and otlnn 14,111.40 

Now that we arc not allowed to interfere with the Norwegian 
Corridor, would it not be possible to Inive one or two merchant ships 
of sufficient speed, specially stiengtlunecl in the bows and if possible 
equipped with a rain^ Ihesc vessels would carry meithancfise and 
travel up the Leads looking foi Cicrinan ore ships 01 any other Oerman 
merchant vessels, and then ram them by .iccuicnt Tins is only another 
development of the “Q" ship idea. 

First Lord to D C N S,, D N I {to initiate action) zz 111,40 

(Secret ) 

Mr Shmwell declares that m Vigo there are still a number of German 
merchant ships, many of whose crtnvs are non-German, and among 
the Geiinans many non-Na/is He suggests that with a little money 
and some oigamsation it would he possible 10 get these ctews to take 
the ships to sea, when they could be picked up by our ships, and those 
who had brought them out suitably rewarded Is there anything m 
this? 

First Lord to D C N S and First Sea Lord 30 111,40 

Cutting rnoM D T 29340 Twlnty Na/i Snips (,i r hi auy 
TO SAIL AnrMPrs 10 kun tiii Biockadi (Amsiirdam, 
Friday) Ei s ri n 111 poiu i » a r KoiininAM 

The reason why I cut this from the Daily Fclcijiajili and asked my 
question of the D N I is because an exodus of German slnps from 
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Dutch ports might well be a danger sign m respect of Holland herself. 

I have no doubt the same thought has occurred to you 

First Lord to Sccrctmy 

War Cabinet Sub-Committee on Reserved Occufaiions 
Note by Treasury 

While there arc nearly 1,500,000 unemployed and no serious dram 
or casualties from the Army, I propose to resist the disturbance of 
Admiralty work by movement of men we need from the dockyard 
The matter must be settled by Cabinet decision You should let Sir 
Horace Wilson know how much I regret I cannot meet his views 

APRIL 1940 

First Lord to Controller j jy 

W^here are the facts about the return of the 40 destroyers which arc 
111 hospital to their duty^ And can anything be done to speed up new 
destroyers, especially those of the 40th Flotilla, by leaving out some of 
the final improvements and latest additions, which take so much time^ 
The great aim must be to have the maximum numbers during these 
coming summer months They can go back to have fuithcr treatment 
wlicii we have a larger margin 

First Lord to First Sea Lord and others 4 iv 40 

While I do not see any adverse change in the Italian situation, I 
presume that the appropriate departments of the Admiralty Staff are 
at work upon, or already have completed, a plan of naval operations 
m the Mediterranean against Italy, should she force us into war with 
her. We might be asked for this by the Cabinet, and I should be glad 
to see It as soon as possible, at any rate during the course of the next 
four or five days 

First Lord to Controller 12 iv 40 

The most intense efforts should be concentrated upon Hood, as we 
may need all our strength to meet an Italian threat or attack 

Pray let me have a time-table showing when she will be ready for 
sea 

First Lot d to D C N S.. 121V40 

Are there any other Damsh islands besides the Faroes winch require 
attention? 

W ill you also kindly ask the Staff to examine the position at Cura qao, 
m case Holland should be overrim The Fourth Sea Lord spoke to me 
on the oil supplies dependent upon Curasao refineries. I should like 
a shoit papet upon the subject. 
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First Laid to Controller (M.S.R.) 121V.40 

Wlckly Statimini oi Shipyard Workir';, datld 9.IV.40 

This report is much more favourable, and for the first time shows 
a lift on new merchant coiistrutcion Altuc!;cthcr we have added 
15,000 men since February i, when we took over Arc you satisfied 
that all arrangements made by the late Parliaiiiciitary Secretary arc 
completed, and working satisfaetonly’ We shall want another 30,000 
men, and the most strciuunis efforts must he made to procure them. 
Can anything else be done now’ 

Has not the time arrived when you will he ready with your report 
for the Cabinet, which I rathet hoped to have sent them last week? 
I should like to be able to have it icady for them next week. Will 
you kindly let me see it in outline first’ 

First Lord to D.C N.S. 13 iv.40 

One of tlie branches under your control should make a careful study 
of Spanish islands, m ease Spam should be drawn into a breach of 
neutrality. 

First Lord to Controller, First Sea Lord, oiul Sciniory 13 iv.4o 

Conirolilr’s Mindii. 01 Aprii 13 Aiioin "Hood"* 

This is a very diffeieiit story to wh.it ssas told me when it was 
proposed to repair this ship at Malta I ssas .issurtd that tlic whole 
operation would take thirty-five d.iys, and that the ship w oiild never be at 
more than thirty-five days’ notice, and that only foi a short time When 
I asked the other day how long it Wsnild take to bring Hood back into 
service I was told fourteen days. I take it therefore she has been above 
twenty days under repair at present, to which must now be added 
seventeen days more ui April and tliitty-onc m May total [sixty-] 
eight days — or [nearly] double what 1 was told before this vital ship 
was laid up in this critical period I’ray give me an explanation of this 
extraordinary change Moreover, after these [si\ty-]cight days there 
arc to be fourteen days repairing her reserve feed tanks total there- 
fore [eighty-] two days, 01 [nearly] three iiioiuhs at the most critical 
period in the war 

The engineer in cliargc of the Hood assured me when I was last at 
Scapa that they had foiuid out the way to nurse her defective condenser 
tubes so as to get twenty-seven knots, and that there was no reason 
why she should not remain in commission and cany on for six months 

I much regret not to have been more accurately informed, m view 
of the Italian attitude 

* See also First Lord's miiiuic ol April ii aluive, 
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First Lord to First Sea Lord and others 14 iv 40 

On the assumption that Narvik falls into our hands in the near 
future we must consider the uses to which we intend to put it First 
we want to make it a convenient oihng base, where our flotillas acting 
on the Norwegian coast can refuel at the highest economy Secondly, 
we require to ship the masses of ore there to this country in a very 
active manner. 

For these purposes wc must have a moderate garrison, say about a 
thousand Territorial troops A few efficient A A batteries, both high- 
and low-ccihng, a well-netted, boomed, and perhaps partially mined 
barrier, and a good supply of oil m tankers. Is there plenty of fresh 
water^ 

We must expect sporadic attacks from the air. A few coast defence 
guns should be mounted to protect the approaches The sunken 
German torpedo-boats might perhaps supply some of these Their 
salvage and repair must be explored, and the port got working as 
soon as possible Some of the working party of Marmes now being 
laiscd might well be sent to Narvik There are, I believe, good shops 
wlicrc repairs can he effected A portion of the staff, I suppose Plans 
Division, should begin work on this question to-day and formulate 
icquircments Our object must be to make Narvik self-supporting 
and self-defended at the earliest moment after wc have it in our power, 
as wc shall want all our stuff" lower down the coast The necessary 
guns (A A ) may be taken from A D G B * 


First Lord to Civil Lord ^ 40 

Faroes 

With your experience and connections in the department, you 
should now assume the duty of concerting the action to make the 
Faroes satisfactory^ for our purposes. D C N S will supply you with 
requirements. Pray make a weekly report We must have an aero- 
drome and an R D F at the very earliest moment, together with a 
certain amount of A A. defence, and a few coast guns Tins will be 
a very tempting base for a raider. 


First Lord to Prime Mimsier 


18 IV 40 


Commentary on German Report obtained by the 
French on Ammunition 

It IS an error to suppose that an offensive can be mamtained merely 
by the unhrmted use of artillery ammumtion The creation of a 
labyrinth or zone of crater fields becomes itself an obstacle, of great 

* All Dcfciici. tirnt llmaiii. 
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difficulty to the attacking army. The moment must come when the 
infantry advance into tliis zone and have to fight hand to hand with 
the defenders Meanwhile, so far as expenditure of ammunition is 
concerned, the defence can reserve its power till the enemy’s infantry 
advance, and thus economise to an enormous extent. There is no 
truth in the statement tliat “all great offensives always came to a stop 
solely because the attacking armies did not have sufficient of ammuni- 
tion'h The impulse of an offensive dies away as the fighting troops 
become more distant from their point of departure They thus get 
ahead of their supplies, wlicthcr ammunition or food. T he inoic they 
have pulverised the intcivoning ground with their artillciy, the more 
difficult It IS to bring supplies of ammunition, even if they h.ive them 
m their original forward dumps, up to the fighting troops. It is at 
such moments that the opportunity to deliver the counter-strokes arises. 

Altogether this paper, which is most interesting, gives me the 
impression of being written by someone high up m the munitions 
department of Germany, who naturally thinks m terms only of shell. 
Shell IS very important, and wc arc not likely to have too much of it, 
but there is not the slightest reason for supposing that unlimited artillery 
ammunition can wm victory on a gn'at sc-ile in inodcin war. The 
transportation of the ammunition to the guns in the various phases 
of the battle rciiwins, .as hcrctofoic, tlic limiting hictor upon the 
artillery 

first Lord to Admiiol Soiiwn'illc m iv 40 

Pray give me a short note upon the present position of R D.I so 
far as it concerns the N.ivy .lud C'.oist Dcfcnie, showing we.ik points 
and anything you wish done to remedy them 

First Lord to First Sen Lord mid V C,N..'>. 15 iv .|o 

The reason why I am woirymg about tlicsc minefields on the 
approaches to Narvik is th.ic now IVmspiti' has tputted, and we have 
ail uncocked-up ship in Rvsoliifioii only, this slnp miglit be at a 
disadvantage m range should }>ili<viiliorst or Giit'iu'ii.m turn up one 
fine morning. Perhaps however it is possible to shelter 111 a fiord so 
as to avoid long-iangc fuc, .iiid force action at mluced ranges, or 
pcihaps Resolution could be careened An) how , 1 think it indispensable 
that we should reach certainty so far as the defence of Nirvik from a 
surface raid is concerned.* 

{Action this Day ) 

First Lord to First Sea Lord and others iv.40 

In view of the bad reports from the Iwrocs about .urcraft or seaplane 

* Our ships wore usiiii!; Stjol f toril, m ilio (oltnou UUiuii, hi .it. lu* .1 t'lio lint 
covcied the approach to Narvik ihroiipli Wm t i.ii,l 
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bases and the fact that we must reckon with the Germans all along the 
Norwegian coast, it seems indispensable that we have a base m Iceland 
for our flying-boats and for oihng the ships on the Northern Patrol 
Let a case be prepared for subrmssion to the Foreign Office The sooner 
we let the Icelanders know that this is what we require the better * 

First Lord to Sir James Lithgoxv and Controller 30 iv 40 

These figures of our shipping gams from the German aggression 
against Norway and Denmark amount roughly to 750 ships, aggregat- 
ing 3,000,000 tons. The effect of this upon our shipping and ship- 
building position requires to be considered Clearly, we have obtained 
an easement wc never foresaw when we embarked upon our present 
programme I should be glad to know your reaction, and in particular 
how the latest paper prepared by Sir James Lithgow is affected 


SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT PERSONNEL 


First Loid to First Sea Lord, Second Sea Lord, 18 ix 39 

and Secretary 

I have just approved the message to the Northern Patrol 

About the Newfoundland fishermen the boatwork of the New- 
foundlanders was an important thmg to render tbs effective in the 
stormy winter months These men ace the hardiest and most skilful 
boatmen m rough seas who exist. They long for employment Please 
propose me measures at once to raise 1,000 R N V R in Newfound- 
land, drafting the necessary letter to the Dominions Office and out- 
lining terms and conditions They have nothing to learn about the 
sea, but almost immediately some method of tiaimng and discipline 
coiild be brought into play In ten days at the outside tbs should be 
working in Newfoundland 


first Lord to Second Sea Lord . ,-1 ^ 

In, conversation with the Commaiider-m-Chief Home Fleet I have 
promised to look into the question of providing a theatre and cinema 
ship for the Home Fleet and Nordiern Patrol at Scapa 

I think it much more desirable to use a sbp than shoie facilities 
I have in imnd the arrangements made for the Grand Fleet during 

the last war, when s s. Gurko was used 

The ship should contain a large N A A F I shop, as well as cinema 
and theatrical facilities, and possibly could be combined with a 
refiigeratoi storage ship 
* Iceland was occupied by British forces oti May lo 
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Pray let me have your plans tor iiiipkinciitiiig tlus most important 
adjunct of naval life at .Stapa. 

First Lord to Second Sea Lord and Secretary izp.ix.jp 

LlAKAGI. Of iNfClRMATtCIN 

(.Scciet.) 

Ihis IS a pioposal to dismiss from the Royal Navy, without trial, 
witluHit f.irmulatitig a tliargo, or even questiomiip, a Petty Officer 
who IS identified from halt a doA-n of the same name hv the tact that 
he has very white teeth, and who is reported to have been at a dinner 
at some iiiispetificd date at ss IikIi presnnuhly mdisi reel talk otturred. 
Tlicie IS no suggestion that he was paid money, or that there was any 
treasonable inteiition I do not find in these papers the slightest evidence 
that could be adduced before any court against tins man, lun docs the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. Yet, \s itluuit being given any chance 
of defending himself, lie is to be e.ist from tlie beivitc at tiic outset of 
a great ssar, ssith the kind of suspiiion hanging over him for the rest 
of his life of having been a s|iy or a traitor 

Such processes cannot be allowed If it is tbnught worth while to 
pmsue these not very serious though annoying leakages into the sphere 
of penal actum, the man must plainly be tbatged with some definite 
offence known to the N.ival ifisciplme Ait and himight befoie a 
couit-martial, which can alone pronounce upon his guile m mnocciicc'. 

With legaid to tlie clockyaid cniploycis and othcis, .igaiiist whom 
the evidence is also vague and Itnnsy, no such piotcdurc is neccssaiy. 
It might perhaps be permissible, as a inaitei of adinimsttaliun, to muse 
them about a little 

Fust Laid to t^'circlaiy 4 x.jy 

Let me have a list at once of the btaiic lies to whic h promotion from 
the lower deck still does not apply. What piujionion cIo these hraiiclu's 
bear to tlic other blanches^ 

J list Loid to Seioiid Sen Loid, Failiameniary Suntary, 7 x v) 

anil Secretin y 

Will you kindly e\pl.un to me the teasons sshuli debar individuals 
m cc'itain branches from rising by inerii to cnmnnssioned rank’ If a 
cook may rise, or a steward, why not an electrical artificer or an 
ordnance rating or a shipwriglit’ It a tclcgiapliisi m.iy use, why not a 
painter’ Apparently there is no difficulty about paiiiUns using m 
Germany ! 
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Fust Lord to Secrcfiuy 7x3? 

Admirals op the Fleet 

Tlus matter does not require verbal treatment. Kmdly draft minutes 
f m s [for my signature] to First and Second Sea Lords in the sense of 
surmounting the difficulties. I am very clear that the Admirals of the 
Fleet should remain on the Active List like Field-Marshals, and should 
not be penalised for winning promotion unduly young You inighc 
explain to the Treasury privately that no money is involved What 
is the value of being made Admnal of the Fleet if it is only to hoist 
tlic Union flag for one day and retire to Cheltenliam, writing occa- 
sional letters to the Tiines^ 

First Lord to Second Sea Lord and others concerned, 14.x 39 

and Secretary 

There must be no discriimnation on groimds of race oi\ colour [in 
tlie employment of Indians or Colonial natives m the Royal Navy] 
In practice much inconvemcnce would arise if tins theoretical equahty 
had many examples. Each case must be judged on us merits, from the 
point of view of smooth administration I cannot see any objection to 
Indians serving on H M ships where they arc qualified and needed, 
or, if their virtues so deserve, rising to be Adnnrals of the Fleet. But 
not too many of them, please. 

First Lord to First Sea Lord 24 x 39 

I sec no reason to suspend these enhstments or bar the Navy door 
to the Dorninions in time of war Most particularly am I concerned 
with Ncwfoimdland, about winch I have given special directions 
The Newfoundlanders are certainly not to be “left to find their own 
way to tins coiuitry” from Newfoiuidland Care and pains are to be 
taken to recruit, tram, and convey to the United Kmgdom as many 
as possible. I hope we shall get 1,000 I understand this is in progress, 
and let me have a report saying exactly what is being done m New- 
foundland. 

With regard to the other Doimiuons, suitable enhstments should 
be accepted whether for hostilities only or for permanent service 
These ratings can be trained at the naval ports in the Donunions at 
Sydney, at Halifax and Esquimalt, and at Sinionstown. Opportumty 
will then be given to transport the men in batches to this country or 
draft them on to His Majesty’s ships visiting the Doinimons 

Pray let a scheme on these lines be put forward with a view to sur- 
mounting the difhcultics 
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First Lo)A to Fourth Sen Lord 12 xii.39 

I am told that the nimeswcepcr men have no badge. If this is so 
It must he remedied at once I have asked Mr. Bracken to call for 
designs from Sir Kenneth Clark within one week, after which pro- 
duction must begin with the greatest speed, and distiibution as the 
deliveries come to hand, 

First Lord to Naval Secretary and others concerned 19 xii.39 

"Salmon’s” Wau Patrol Narrative 

I am m entire accoid with the Second Sea Lord’s minute ofyester- 
d.iy I sli.ill be most willing to concur m the promotion and honours 
pioposcd, both to the orttcers and to the men I await the pioposals 
of the Sea Lords in respect of the promotion Naval Secictary should 
prepare submissions for the honour, to the King, and, it possible, these 
should be published, both as to ofl'iccrs and men, before the Salmon 
sails again Perhaps His Majesty would like himself to see the officer 
[Lt.-Cominandcr Bickford], and conclude the audience by pimiing on 
the D.S O Naval Secictary might find out what they think about 
this at the Palace. It seems probable tliat similar, though not necessarily 
the same, awards will be required in the case of the Commander of 
the Ursula, and heie again the crew must paititipatc Every elFoic 
must be made to announce the awards to the men at the same time as 
the officers The whole of tins should be put through in foity-cighc 
hoLits at the latest 

First Lord to Secretary 8,11,40 

Sflcial Entry Cadi i ships 

It stems vciy difficult to undei stand why this candidate should have 
been so decisively lejetted, 111 view of his high educatuiiuvl qualifita- 
tions, his Service coimectioiis, and his record as set out by Ins fathei m 
his letter ofjanuaiy 4 One h,is to be particularly tateful that class 
prejudice does not enter into these decisions, and unless somt betur 
reasons are given to me I shall have to ask iiiy Naval Secretary to lutei- 
view the boy on my behalf, befoic assuming responsibility for writing 
to Ins father as proposed 

First Laid to Secretaiy 25 n 40 

Candidate rou the Navy Entrance Examinauon, 

NOVLMEIU 1939, WHO lAIILD 
I do not at all mind “going behind the opnnon of a board duly 
constituted”, or even changing the boaul m its i ban man it I ihnik 
injustice has been done How long is it siiiee this bo.ud 
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modelled’ 1 could not help being unfavourably struck ^vuh the aspect 
of the Dartmouth cadets whom I saw marchng by the other 
On the other hand. I was enormously impressed with the candidates 
for commission from the ranks whom I saw dnlhng and being trained 
on the parade-ground at Portsmouth. They were of course much 
older, but a far finer-looking type 

Not only shall my Naval Secretary see the boy, but I shall hope to 
liave time to sec him myself Who arc the naval representatives on the 
hoard of selection’ Naval officers should be well represented 

Action accordingly. 

Let me have a list of the whole board— with the full records of each 
member and the date of liis appointment. 

First Lord to First Sea Lord and D.C N S 

I. I should like Salmon to go to Devoiiport as you suggested as an 
extra practice submarine for a few months after the severe and dis- 
tingiushcd service she has rendered There would be advantages in 
having Commander Bickford in the Plans Division of the Admiralty 
for, say, six months in order to bring them m close and direct contact 
with the very latest conditions pievailmg m Heligoland Bight This 
officer stems to me very able, and he has many things to say about 
anti-U-boac warfare which I trust will be gathered at the earhest 
opportunity. 

a Is there any reason why Ursula should not go on escort to the 
Norwegian convoy? 

3. There may be other vessels wliich R A.S. [Rear-Admiral Sub- 
marines] would Say have also had heavy strain Perhaps this might be 
looked into later. 

4 If the war were general and everybody engaged to the hilt there 
would be no need to consider these variations of duty But consider- 
ing that the peculiar brimt falls upon very few at the present tune, and 
that nothing is comparable to submarine work amid the minefields 
and ail Its increasing dangers, I am strongly of the opimoxi that wc 
should keep a rotation, shifting boats and crews wbch have had a 
paitieularly hard tune, or have distingmshed themselves, to easier 
duties, and letting others have a chance of winning renown. Is there 
any possibility of arranging a certain number of rehef crews for sub- 
mauiics, suitable for tlie Bight, so as to divide the strain among a 
laiger proportion of the personnel’ I should hke this to be studied 

5 Have the men of the Salmon and Ursula received their medals 
and honours? The officers have already been decorated. Let special 
incasiues be taken to ensure that the men have these rewards before 
the/ go to sea again. 
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First Lord to Second Sea Laid and Fourth Sea Lord 24.111.40 

Backgammon would be a good game for wardroom, gunroom, and 
warrant officcis’ mess, and I have no doubt it would amuse the sailois. 
What happened to the ^1,000 Lord Rothermerc gave me for various 
kinds of amusements? Is it all expended, and how? I have no doubt 
I could get some more if necessary. Backgammon is a better game 
than cards for the circumstances of war-time afloat, because it whiles 
away twenty minutes or a quarter of an hour, whereas cards arc a 
much longer business 

First Lonl to First Sea Laid and Second Sea Laid 25. in. 40 

I see chaiges of looting preferred against our men in the German 
Press I should not think it necessary to mention this but for the fact 
that It has come to itiy notice tliat the captain of tlie Altinaik’s \satch, 
chronometer, and Iron Cross were stolen, and ate now m the hands 
of some of the sailors as souvenirs Anything of this kind must be 
stopped witli the utmost strictness No souvciur of any value can be 
preserved without being reported and permission obtained. Personal 
property of enemies may be confiscated by the State, but never by 
individuals 

Fiht Lord to Second Sea Lord 7.IV 40 

I have seen tlic thiee candidates Considering that tlicsc three boys 
were 3th, Sth, and lyth in the educational conipetnivc examination 
out of more than ninety successful, 320 qualified, .md 400 who com- 
peted, I sec no leason why they should have been described as unfit 
for the uav.al service. It is quite true that A . has a slightly cockney 
accent, and that the other two arc the sons of a Chief Petty Officer and 
an engineer in the merchant service. But tlic wlinlc intention of com- 
petitive examination is to open the career to ability, irrespective of 
class or fortune. Generally speaking, in the case of candidates who do 
exceptionally well in the examination the presumption should be that 
they will be accepted. Similarly, those who dc very badly in the 
educational examination may nevertheless 111 a few eases be fit to serve. 
But the idea of rejecting boys at the very top of the list, unless some 
very grave defect presents itself, b wholly contiary to the principles 
approved by Pailiaincnt 

I am sure if tlie Committee, when they had these boys before them, 
had known that they were among the cleverest in the whole list tliey 
would not have taken so severe a view and ruled them out altogether 
on the personal interview. It seems to me that in future the Com- 
mittee ought to conduct the interview after the examination, and with 
the results of it before them rurthcrmorc, it is wrong that a boy 
should be allowed to sit loi examination, witli all the stress and 
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anxiety attached to it, s\hen it has aheady been settled tliat even if he 
li first on the list he has already been ruled out 

I also feel that there is no need for any mention of a disquahfyiiig 
standard for interview and record. The Interview Board should also 
be instructed that they may award different marks to the same can- 
didate for different branches of the Service. It is obvious that a boy 
may be much more suitable for die Paymaster than the Executive 
Blanch, and the Committee should be able to differentiate accordingly 
There will of course be no need for the Interview Coiiimittec to see 
all the candidates. There must be a quahfymg educational standard. 
This IS 400 marks at present, out of a total of 1,350. I notice that all 
the successful boys in the last examination had -well over 600 marks. 
Surely It would ease the work of the Interview Comnuttcc if the 
qualifying educational standard were raised? 

Pray make me pioposals for rearranging the present system so as 
to achieve the above conditions. Cadetships are to he given in the 
three eases I have mentioned. 
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Gtrman pact, 496-7, '’meets Hitler at 
Brenner Pass, 518, popular dictatorship 
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452, minute on amount of explosives 
required for, 666 
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foundlanders in, 687 
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violalion, 120, need fot co-opciatioii of, 
ill Phil “Catherine”, 41 v. sliipnients ot 
Swedish iron ore from, 478-81, 190-3, 
322, 671, German use of tcintonal 
waters of, 47S-9, 490-1, 492-1, 50S, 671, 
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siRnS on, 493 , AUmark captured in waters 
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campaign in, 522-3, German warslups 
off, 531, occupation of, 531-4. 340-1, 
546-7, sinking of warslups of. 532; 
Allies discuss expedition to, 540, British 
need for fuelling base on coast of, 541; 
pro-German conspiracy in, 54S-6, re- 
sistance in, 546-7, Gernnn progress 
through, 557-8, Bntish need for air base 
in, 567, evacuation of Allied troops 
from, 579-81, 587-8. 590-1 
Norwegian Army, resistance of, 546-7, 
near Narvik, 549, 586, British troops to 
reinforce, 567. exhaustion of, 580, at 
capture of Narvik, 587 
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549 et seq ; lack of military and naval co- 
ordination at Narvik 111, 550-1, 552-6, 
582, reinforcements from Frame for, 
353. 558, 574, sent to capture Iroiid- 
licim, 552-3, 557 ‘‘ , Is«'2y on, 569- 

370, difficulties of landing troops for, 
370, 575, effect on, of events in France, 
570, failure of, 579-83, 587-8, German 
superiority manifest in the campaign, 
582-3, capture of Narvik, 587 
Nuremberg trnls, 250, 286, 50S, extracts 
from documents, 236, 240-1, 251, 317- 
3t8, 338-9, 350, 333-4, 35<5-7. 377 »• 
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Pilsudski, Marshal, 324, 348 
Plymouth, 381, 476 
Poincarif, Raymond, 12 
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dence of, 14, France’s guarantee to, 27, 
German Arbitntion 'Treaty with, 27, 
opposes Eastern Pact, 95, protests 
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Treaty, 120, aligned to rriiicc, 173, 
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Gcnmn need to absorb, 200, 232, 
British guarantee to, 246, 310-11, 323-5, 
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Tcschcn, 289-90, 298, 311-12, heroism 
and sufiiriiigs of, 289-90, German cn- 
cmlcment of, 306, 313, 318, refuses 
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date for German invasion of, 314, 343, 
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323-4, fear of Riissn m, 325, Russian 
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iiig. 331. 35ti. 400, German policy with 
regard to, 338, 346-7, 354-7. refuses 
guarantee from Russni, 340, anti- 
llolshcvism of, 348, British treaty with, 
effect of, 354, invasion of, 356-7. 395- 
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of Peace Treaty, 120 
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ChurtlulTs estimate of, 366, on Plan 
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4iy, and report of lost cruiser, 416-7, at 
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448 ij, advises Northern Barrage, 452, 
Cliiiri hill’s kttc rs to, 471-6, 495-6, 500. 
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Prussia, Socialist Government ot, driven 
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Queen Llizaljelli class, 143 
Queenstown, 2 17-9 
Quisling, Vicikim, 483-4. 54 S-d 


Ikahciiaii, (icncrilvon, 41-1 
Ikadir (Iklir), the technique of, 138, 
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(.ctiiian system of, 140, calling up of 
defence for stations, 353, vital element 
in inval service, 367, installation at 
Scapa How, 383, 5 t 5 . 632, 66q, at 
Rosy til, 633. installation of, on war- 
ships, 661 

Riclio-hcams, bombers guided by, 135 
,St’c alio Radar 

Radio-location, 139-40 See nlio Radar 
Radom, 397 

Raeder, Admiral, 125, 472 . warns llidct, 
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487. 

R.imdhtr, IIM S , 672, 68 1 ft 
Rathenau, Herr von, 44 - 5 . 5 ® 

Raiieii/els, sinking of, 539 
Rainalpindt, loss of, 445"® 

IK U P — see Radar 
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Cluirchill continues to urge, 204-10, 
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ai8, 225, demand for, after Munich, 

T> following Munich, joi 

Red Fte, on Battle of Rjver Plate. 476 
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ships, 380 

Reichenau, General von, 242 
ReiAstag, Nazi Party m, 52, agrees to 
Y^oung Plan”, 56, burmng of building 
of, 63, Hitler addresses, after suppression 
of Rochm plot, 91; election of 1933, 100 
Reichswehr, secret building up of, 42, 
Ministry, 42, 43, amassing of arms by, 
45 , real power in Germany, 52-3, 
Hitler’s bargain with, 54-5, 94, at open- 
ing of Hitler’s first Reichstag, 64, Storm 
Troops merged with, 87, haison of, with 
Red Army, 102, becomes Wchrmacht, 
128, alleged bad condition of, 281-2 
Reiioivft, H M S , in search for Admiral Graf 
Spee, 462, 464, 469, 472-4, return of, to 
home waters, 47a, off Narvik, 534-6, 
538, damages Giielsenau, 535-^, 542, 
atTrondheim, 559, mentioned, 155, 462, 
587, 59 i 

Reparations, payment of, under the Peace 
’Treaty, 6, 8, “Young Plan’’ for, 55-6, 
cancellation of, 58 

Reparations Comimssion, abolition of, 55 
Repulse, H M S , 446, 462, 533, 587 
Resolution, H M S , 462, 586, 686 
Revenge, H M S , 462 
Reynaud, Paul, La France a Saiivi I’Eiirope 
of, 286, 331, 350, replaces Daladier, 518, 
Churchill’s letter to, 519, comes to 
agreement about Operation “Royal 
Marine”, 519-21, 524-5, 540, on French 
decision as to action on German invasion 
of tow Countries, 540, approves attack 
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tmhtary position, 573-4; mentioned, 
252, 272 

Rhine, river, as French frontier, 6, 10, 
Cluirchill visits fortifications along, 342- 
344; scheme for nuiung, 457-8, 647-8 
See also Fluvial nuncs 
lUiineland, French seek independent, ii, 
Germany seeks pact on, 25, evacuation 
of, by Alhes, 29, 56, Germany suggests 
dcnniitarisation of frontiers of, 172, 
German reoccupation of, 172-9, 181-4, 
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troops in, 182-3, fortification of, 184-5, 
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Ribbentrop, Joachim von, his meeting 
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Rio de Janeiro, sinking of, 531 
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Rotherinctc, Viscount, iWi, tun 
Roiimiiiii, alii'iK'd to Irintc, 173, 17s 
aflcctcd by lorlificd Rhitulind, 181 > 
oil of, 244, Iilicstuiii of truisport of 
Russian troops across, 264, 2Vt, 311. 
340, British guarantee to, 32’, fc ir of 
Russia in, 325, 'Iiirkisli rehiiions with, 
335, refuses guarantee from Russia, 
340, effect of Soviet-Gerniaii Pict on, 
3 56; Russian menace to, 401 , (,ttman 
menace to, 402, 419, German supplies of 
oil from, 520-1 See aha Little 1 ntente 
Roy.il Air force, neglect of, 66 , loi, 213, 
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